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FOREWORD 


The  General  Committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  Anniversary  of  Quincy  appointed  an  Historical 
Committee  to  have  oversight  of  some  of  the  historical  features 
of  the  celebration.  The  members  believed  that  their  work  would 
not  be  finished  without  the  publication  of  a  book  containing  the 
complete  story  of  the  celebration  and  a  history  of  Quincy. 

Quincy  and  its  many  brilliant  men  and  women  have  filled  a 
most  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Various 
studies  of  their  activities  and  several  histories  of  the  early  days 
of  Quincy  have  been  published,  but  these  are  out  of  print.  There 
is  in  print  no  history  of  modern  Quincy.  It  was  felt,  therefore, 
that  this  was  the  opportune  time  to  gather  together  and  publish 
the  story  of  Quincy’s  great  men  and  great  deeds  from  our  first 
settlement,  and  a  record  of  some  phases  of  the  modern  life  of 
our  city. 

The  Committee  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  the  author  of  the 
historical  portion  of  this  book  the  Reverend  Daniel  Munro  Wilson 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  many  years  minister  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Quincy,  always  a  student  of  Quincy’s  past  and 
the  author  of  several  monographs  on  this  subject.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  chapters  on  our  recent  history  he  has  had  the  assistance 
of  several  of  our  citizens  especially  qualified  to  speak  with  authority. 

From  his  connection  with  the  General  Committee  from  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Collins  was  particularly  well  equipped 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  celebration  week. 

Miss  Georgiana  Cushing  Lane  has  given  much  time  to  the 
whole  work  and  has  been  most  painstaking  in  the  selection  of  its 
illustrations. 

Mrs.  Eric  Cyrus  Patch  has  aided  the  Committee  to  the  utmost 
in  gathering  data  about  the  veterans  of  the  wars.  All  records 
available  have  been  scanned,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
inaccuracies. 

The  Mayor,  City  Council  and  many  of  our  citizens  have  heartily 
co-operated  with  this  Committee  in  every  way. 
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MORTON  AND  MERRY-MOUNT 

With  roystering  Morton  of  Merry-Mount, 

That  pettifogger  from  Furnival’s  Inn, 

Lord  of  misrule  and  riot  and  sin, 

Who  looked  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red. 

—  Longfellow. 


HREE  hundred  years  ago,  early  in  the  summer  of  1625, 
Captain  Wollaston  anchored  his  ship  in  the  shoaler  waters 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Quincy  Bay.  He  had  come  from 
an  unknown  port  of  England,  and  upon  entering  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  steered  directly  for  the  “high  mountain  of 
Massachusit,”  as  set  down  on  John  Smith’s  chart.  The  “moun¬ 
tain”  is  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Hills.  That  Admiral  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  named  it  “Massachusit”  because  on  its  seaward  slopes  lived 
the  “Massachusits  tribe  of  Indians,”  —  the  seat  of  their  great 
Sachem,  Chickatabot,  the  low  hill  of  Passonagessit  rising  gently 
from  the  shore,  their  planting  ground  here  and  on  the  level  land 
stretching  northward  and  laterycalled  “the  Massachusetts  Fields.” 

The  first  of  Quincy’s  distinctions  thus  falls  to  it  as  the  place 
whence  originated  that  name  of  renown,  —  Massachusetts. 

The  spot  where  Captain  Wollaston  first  landed  was  near  what 
was  taken  to  be  a  river, —  “Wollaston  River”  they  then  called  it, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  face  of  the  sorry  facts,  it  shrank  to  “Cod- 
dington’s Brook,”  “Quincy’s Brook,”  and  atlast  to  “Black’s  Creek.” 
Directly  in  front  of  the  voyagers  as  they  stepped  on  shore  was  that 
prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  the  lifted  hill  of  Passonagessit, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  Chickatabot  when  the  plague  of 
1616  had  swept  out  of  existence  almost  his  entire  tribe.  The 
Sachem’s  mother  was  among  those  who  perished.  He  buried  her 
remains  where  his  wigwam  had  stood,  and  with  his  surviving 
followers  fled  to  Moswetusset  Hummock,  a  rocky  point  some  two 
miles  to  the  north.  Passonagessit,  rising  from  a  level  meadow 
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to  a  commanding  height,  afforded  a  wide  view  of  the  harbor  and  its 
entrance,  so  that  no  ship  could  come  in  from  sea  or  depart  without 
its  presence  being  instantly  known.  This  advantage  convinced 
Captain  Wollaston,  and  the  “three  or  four  of  some  eminence,” 
that  this  was  the  elect  place,  fit  for  defence,  for  trade  and  for  per¬ 
manent  settlement.  They  were  adventurers  all,  lured  by  fantas¬ 
tic  tales  of  gold  or  copper  to  be  mined,  keen  for  gain  in  furs,  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness.  At  once  the  thirty  or 
forty  bond  servants  were  set  at  work  to  build  houses  for  common 
shelter  and  defence.  These  rude  log  structures,  provided  with 
portholes,  were  erected,  as  Charles  F.  Adams  writes,  “nearly  on 
the  centre  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  it  slopes  gently  away 
from  the  water  to  the  west  and  south,  and  from  it  they  commanded 
a  wide  view  in  all  directions.”  So  began  to  take  shape  the  first 
attempt  to  make  within  our  bounds  a  lasting  settlement. 

However,  these  were  not  the  only  whites  who  at  this  period 
were  captivated  by  the  advantages  and  beauty  of  the  region.  When 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  in  1621,  landed  at  Squantum  in  command 
of  an  exploring  expedition  from  Plymouth,  he  and  the  others 
wished  “they  had  been  there  settled.”  In  1626  that  “Scottish 
gentleman,  traveller  and  scholar,”  David  Thomson,  with  his  wife 
and  a  number  of  servants,  was  delighted  enough  with  the  place  to 
settle  on  the  island  thereafter  named  with  his  name.  Although 
his  houses  were  built  on  Thomson’s  Island  he  enjoyed  the  lands 
granted  him  at  Squantum.  Unfortunately  he  was  late  a  year  to 
be  accounted  the  pioneer  settler  of  our  territory.  Still  more  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  observe  the  doings 
of  his  nearest  neighbors  there  at  Wollaston  River  and  send  down 
his  opinion  of  them.  But  it  was  the  celebrated  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  wide  voyager,  just  come  from  Jamestown  to  these  parts 
in  1614,  whose  appreciative  eyes  earliest  and  fullest  took  in  the 
attractions  of  our  shores  and  fields  and  hills,  and  found  the  fitting 
way  to  envisage  their  flowering.  The  saving  mission  of  Pocahontas 
thus  stands  revealed.  “The  Paradise  of  all  those  parts”  was  his 
deliberate  conviction,  as  he  coasted  close  to  these  shores  “from 
isle  to  isle  over  the  silent  streams  of  a  calm  sea.”  Then  returning 
to  England,  he  tutored  Prince  Charles,  the  son  of  King  James  the 
First,  to  mark  down  on  our  very  acres  the  site  of  the  morrow’s 
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greatest  metropolis.  That  fifteen-year-old  slip  of  royalty  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Captain  Smith  to  change  on  his  map  thirty  “barbarous” 
Indian  names  for  names  “that  posterity  might  be  able  to  say  that 
that  royal  personage  was  their  god-father.”  So  the  map,  printed 
in  1616,  bears  this  legend:  “The  most  remarqueable  parts  thus 
named  by  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  Charles,  Prince  of  Great 
Britain.”  London  is  one  of  these  “remarqueable  parts”  and  it 
covers  the  Quincy  of  today.  But  on  the  Blue  Hills  “Massachu- 
sit”  is  displaced  for  “Chevyot,”  to  do  honor  to  the  mountains  of 
his  native  Scotland.  Now,  that  was  the  map,  with  both  the  “bar¬ 
barous”  names  and  the  princely  changes,  which  Captain  Wollaston 
pored  over  during  the  long  weeks  of  his  voyage  across  the  ocean. 
Might  it  not  have  seemed  to  him  that  with  the  “Admiral  of  New 
England”  for  pilot,  and  prophetic  royalty  at  the  prow,  his  good 
ship  was  straightly  guided  to  the  desired  haven? 

Truly,  a  spirit  of  greatness  was  brooding  over  “Nature’s  Mas¬ 
terpiece.”  But  Captain  Wollaston  and  his  company  were  hardly 
of  the  breed  to  call  down  its  proper  creativeness.  Neither  hardi¬ 
hood  nor  character  was  theirs.  One  winter  was  enough  for  Wollas¬ 
ton.  In  the  spring  of  1626  he  set  sail  for  Virginia,  taking  with 
him  the  larger  part  of  his  servants.  Then  he  vanished  from  history 
with  a  last  word  to  a  subordinate  to  follow  with  more  servants. 

The  sadly  reduced  settlement  was  now  in  command  of  an  asso¬ 
ciate  named  Fitcher.  He  proved  but  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  mas¬ 
ter-spirit  of  the  entire  body  of  adventurers,  —  the  notorious  Thomas 
Morton.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  he  set  foot  upon  these 
shores,  but  that  little  has  been  added  to  in  important  details  by  the 
researches  of  Colonel  Charles  Edward  Banks.  During  a  prolonged 
visit  which  he  made  to  England  in  the  years  1922-23,  “one  of  the 
special  objects  of  my  sojourn,”  he  writes,  “was  an  intensive  search 
for  anything  and  everything  that  would  throw  light  on  the  career 
of  this  individual,  both  before  and  after  his  clashes  with  the  Lords 
Brethren  of  Boston  and  Plymouth.”  The  results  were  presented  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Morton  described  himself 
in  the  title  page  of  his  “New  English  Canaan”  as  “of  Clifford’s 
Inn  gent.”  Colonel  Banks  found  full  confirmation  of  this  state¬ 
ment, —  that  he  was  a  “gentleman  by  birth  and  by  the  social  classi¬ 
fication  then  accepted  in  England,”  and  that  he  was  of  Clifford’s 
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Inn,  “always  classed  as  respectable  among  the  minor  Inns  of  Court.” 
So  Bradford’s  slight  in  calling  Morton  “a  petifoger  of  Furnifells 
Inn”  can  be  dismissed,  for  that  Inn  ranked  with  the  other. 

A  passage  in  his  life  which  stands  out  as  a  turning  point,  and 
which  has  some  color  of  chivalry  in  it,  was  uncovered.  The  widow, 
Alice  Miller,  whose  husband  left  her  a  comfortable  estate,  was  being 
plundered,  denied  the  keeping  of  her  own  household,  and  otherwise 
brutally  treated  by  her  own  son.  He  was  just  coming  of  age,  a  co¬ 
executor  with  his  mother  in  fulfilling  the  bequests  of  the  will  of  his 
father,  and  insolently  took  it  upon  himself  to  be  sole  master  of  the 
household,  spending  “for  his  own  wasteful  excesses  the  income  of 
the  estate.”  In  her  extremity  the  widow  called  upon  the  London 
solicitor,  Thomas  Morton,  to  be  her  attorney.  This  would  be  about 
the  end  of  1616.  From  then  on  for  four  or  five  years  there  were 
endless  suits  at  law,  with,  of  course,  much  talking  and  planning 
between  Morton  and  his  fair  client.  The  outcome  is  easily  guessed ; 
they  discovered  an  affection  for  each  other.  Her  nearest  of  kin 
solicited  him  to  take  her  to  wife  and  to  come  and  live  among  them ; 
she,  worried  to  death  by  her  most  unnatural  son,  “did  send  to  him. 
to  come  to  her  to  proceed  to  marriage.”  Such  is  the  assertion  of 
Morton.  He  further  declared  “she,  the  said  Alice  about  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  Aprill  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  god  1621 :  at  Swallow- 
feild  aforesaid  did  lawfully  contracte  herselfe  in  marriage  unto  your 
said  subject  Thomas  Morton  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
by  the  space  of  Foure  yeares  at  the  least.”  So,  “on  November  6, 
1621,  Thomas  Morton,  gent,  and  Alice  Miller,  widow,”  aged 
about  forty  years  and  the  mother  of  an  incorrigible  son  and  seven 
daughters,  mostly  young,  “were  married  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
Tilehurst,  Berks.” 

Man  and  wife  “kept  house  together  very  peaceably  afterwards 
untill  about  Christmas,”  when  the  son,  enraged  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  of  their  union,  brought  about,  as  he  asserted,  by  Morton, 
who  basely  coveted  the  whole  estate,  broke  into  the  house  in  the 
absence  of  the  husband  and  despoiled  and  otherwise  abused  his 
mother.  Now  one  party  and  now  the  other  gained  possession  of 
the  mansion  and  suits  at  law  were  continuous.  The  conflict  was 
at  its  height  all  through  the  year  1622,  the  time  set  down  in  “The 
New  English  Canaan”  for  Morton’s  first  arrival  in  New  England. 
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An  error  of  his  pen  or  the  type,  says  Colonel  Banks.  He  could  not 
have  come  over  in  the  June  of  that  year;  he  could  not  then  have 
resorted  to  Weston’s  settlement  at  Wessagusset,  now  Weymouth. 
At  the  earliest,  it  is  evident,  he  landed  in  America  with  Captain 
Wollaston  in  June,  1625.  The  way  of  it  was  this.  The  court  de¬ 
creed,  June  8,  1623,  ‘‘that  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  Thomas 
Morton  had  nothing  in  the  premisses  but  in  right  of  his  weif  and 
It  was  feared  at  the  first  that  hee  would  fly  and  leave  his  wief  .  .  . 
and  that  now  it  appeareth  by  affidavit  that  he  hath  sould  all  her 
goode  even  to  her  wearing  apparell  and  is  fledd  and  cannot  be 
heard  of  since  February.”  He  could  do  that! 

He  next  appeared  on  our  shores.  “In  the  month  of  June,  Anno 
Salutis,  (1625)  it  was  my  chance  to  arrive  in  the  parts  of  New 
England  with  30  servants  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  fit  for  a  plan¬ 
tation  and  while  our  houses  were  building  I  did  endeavor  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  country.  .  .  .”  He  had  come  to  stay,  whatever 
might  be  the  plans  of  Captain  Wollaston.  For  him  the  hour  had 
struck.  The  Captain  and  all  but  one  of  the  assistants  were  far 
off  in  the  vast  new  continent ;  they  might  never  return.  His  leader 
was  now  but  a  name,  applied  to  the  little"  mount;  the  provisions 
were  left  untouched  almost.  So  he  quietly  stirred  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  hearts  of  the  remaining  seven  bond  servants.  How 
enticing  was  Morton’s  propaganda,  as  reported  by  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Plymouth:  “Many  of  your  fellows  are  carried  to  Virginia; 
and  if  you  stay  till  this  Rasdall  returne,  you  will  also  be  carried 
away  and  sould  for  slaves  with  the  rest.  Therefore  I  would  advise 
you  to  thrust  out  this  Leutenant  Fitcher;  and  I,  having  a  parte  in 
the  plantation,  will  receive  you  as  my  partners  and  consociats;  so 
may  you  be  free  from  service,  and  we  will  converse,  trad,  plante,  & 
live  together  as  equalls,  &  supporte  &  protecte  one  another.”  What 
have  we  here?  Is  it  the  foreshadowing  of  independent  democracy? 
Does  it  remind  one  of  the  covenant  made  and  signed  in  the  cabin 
of  the  “  Mayflower,”  —  with  a  difference?  That  was  framed  to  get 
the  start  of  the  discontented  strangers  among  the  Pilgrims  who 
had  been  muttering  that  when  they  came  ashore  they  would  use 
their  own  liberty,  for  none  had  power  to  command  them.  Now 
men  of  the  same  sort  were  to  the  fore;  they  had  a  spokesman  and 
leader  in  Morton.  The  very  air  nourished  these  sentiments,  aroused 
these  aspirations. 
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The  natural  man  in  that  wide  wilderness  of  the  new  world  felt 
that  he  also  had  a  privilege.  For  centuries  he  had  suffered  under 
the  old  order  of  things.  Starving  in  London  slums,  he  had  been 
hanged  for  stealing  a  pocket  handkerchief ;  slaving  for  a  bare  exist¬ 
ence  on  his  lord’s  lands,  he  had  been  hanged  for  snaring  a  rabbit  for 
food.  Henry  Adams,  in  1880,  heard  John  Bright,  then  in  the 
British  cabinet,  utter  this  arraignment  of  the  kind  of  laws  to  escape 
which  the  rude  fellows  of  the  Mount  had  sold  themselves  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  years  in  America:  “For  two  hundred  years,  the  Judges 
of  England  sat  on  the  Bench,  condemning  to  the  penalty  of  death 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  stole  property  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings;  and,  during  all  that  time,  not  one  Judge  ever  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  law.  We  English  are  a  nation  of  brutes,  and 
ought  to  be  exterminated  to  the  last  man.”  To  be  sure,  these  are 
wild  whirling  words  uttered  in  a  time  of  excitement.  Nevertheless, 
that  is  the  social  background  against  which  Morton  and  his  com¬ 
panions  reveled  in  their  freedom.  It  was  a  revolt  of  the  much  en¬ 
during.  No  longer  undernourished,  silenced,  suppressed,  they 
would  now  do  just  as  they  pleased.  An  outburst  of  Independence! 
The  flagrant  spirit  of  it  rings  in  the  “Jolly  Beggars”  of  Robert 
Burns,  whose  statue  rises  where  Morton  used  to  roam: 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast! 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest. 

Little  enough  was  felt  that  moral  responsibility  which  bred  the 
New  England  conscience.  Vanished  was  the  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  law.  By  the  very  excess  of  their  freedom  “they  fell  to  great 
licenciousness,”  as  Governor  Bradford  wrote,  “and  led  a  dissolute 
life,  powering  out  themselves  into  all  profaneness.”  In  addition, 
their  camaraderie  fellowshipped  the  noble  savage  with  whom  they 
ran  “wild  in  woods,”  and  to  whom  they  sold  fire  water  and  fire¬ 
arms  for  rich  piles  of  furs.  Finally  came  the  grand  carouse  of 
May  Day,  1627.  With  the  aid  of  Indians  was  raised  that  eighty- 
foot  pine,  gay  with  garlands  and  topped  with  the  spreading  antlers 
of  a  buck.  The  complete  pride  of  it  was  hailed  with  shouts,  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  discharge  of  muskets.  Next  it  was 
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“ lasses  in  beaver  coats  come  away,”  and  hands  all  round!  Wildly 
they  “  frisked  together  like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather.”  A 
song  scrawled  by  Morton  was  trolled  out  the  while  by  a  big-voiced 
reveler,  as  he  filled  up  the  kannikins  for  the  thirsty  chorus: 

Drink  and  be  merry,  merry,  merry,  boyes; 

Let  all  your  delight  be  in  the  Hymens  joyes; 

Io  to  Hymen,  now  the  day  is  come, 

About  the  merry  Maypole  take  a  Roome. 


May  Day  at  Merry-Mount 


They  kept  up  this  care-free,  jocund  festivity  for  “many  days 
together.”  The  scandal  of  it!  Plymouth  was  disturbed,  amazed. 
And  yet,  as  Charles  F.  Adams  wrote:  “There  was  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  and  grandeur  and  dignity  about  it,  —  a  majesty  of  solitude, 
a  futurity  of  empire.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sombre  religious  settle¬ 
ment;  on  the  other,  the  noisy  trading  post,  —  two  germs  of  civilized 
life  in  that  immeasurable  wilderness,  unbroken,  save  at  Merry- 
Mount  and  Plymouth,  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Hudson.”  The 
Pilgrims,  always  tolerant,  would  have  endured  the  sin  of  “Ma-re 
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Mount,”  as  Morton  now  named  the  scene,  —  the  Latin  “mare” 
thinly  veiling  the  English  merry,  —  but  for  the  sale  of  those  fire¬ 
arms  to  the  swarming  Indians  who  “became  madd”  to  get  them. 
“O  the  horiblnes  of  this  Vilanie!”  cried  out  Bradford;  “how  many 
both  Dutch  and  English  have  been  latly  slaine  by  those  Indeans, 
thus  furnished.”  “  Mounte-Dagon,”  as  the  Pilgrims  in  turn  styled 
that  opprobrious  hill,  did  even  worse  in  attracting  “any,  so  vile 
soever,  and  all  ye  scum  of  ye  countrie,”  whom  they  would  fear 
more  than  the  savages.  The  dread  of  the  common  peril  brought  the 
scattered  settlers  from  the  Hiltons  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  to  the  Thom¬ 
sons  near  by  to  a  meeting  held  in  the  early  spring  of  1628.  As 
Plymouth  was  stronger  than  all  the  other  settlements  put  together, 
her  magistrates  were  appealed  to.  Promptly  responding,  “they 
first  resolved  joyntly  to  write  to  him,  and  in  a  freindly  and  neigh¬ 
borly  way  to  admonish  him  to  forbear  these  courses,  &  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  with  their  letters  to  bring  his  answer.  But  he  was  so  highe 
as  he  scorned  all  advise,  and  asked  who  had  to  do  with  him;  he 
had  and  would  trade  peeces  with  ye  Indeans  in  despite  of  all.  .  .  . 
They  sente  to  him  a  second  time,  and  bad  him  be  better  advised, 
and  more  temperate  in  his  termes.  .  .  .  He  answered  in  high  termes 
as  before.”  So  it  was  resolved  to  take  Morton  by  force,  and  in 
June,  1628,  Captain  Miles  Standish  marched  with  eight  men  for  the 
Mount.  On  the  way,  at  Wessagusset,  the  Weymouth  plantation, 
he  surprised  Morton,  who  was  enjoying  a  neighborly  visit.  But  in 
the  night  he  escaped  during  a  thunder  storm  and  fled  home.  Here, 
in  the  morning,  with  three  of  his  men  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
house,  he  put  up  as  stiff  a  fight  in  threatenings  and  scornful  talk  as 
a  tongue  thick  with  much  quaffing  of  “good  rosa  solis”  permitted. 
At  length  Morton,  “fearing  they  would  doe  some  violence  to  ye 
house,  he  and  some  of  his  crue  came  out,  but  not  to  yeeld,  but  .  .  . 
had  thought  to  have  shot  Captaine  Standish;  but  he  stept  to  him, 
&  put  by  his  peece,  and  took  him.” 

From  Plymouth  he  was  sent  to  England  to  answer  the  charge  of 
selling  arms  to  the  Indians.  Three  months  afterward,  stern  John 
Endicott,  with  a  small  band  of  the  forerunners  of  the  great  Puri¬ 
tan  immigration,  crossed  the  Bay  from  Salem,  severely  warned  the 
remaining  comrades  at  “Mount  Dagon”  to  “looke  ther  should  be 
better  walking,”  and  hewed  down  the  Maypole.  So  it  befell  “  Mor- 
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ton  of  Merry-Mount,  first  of  American  defenders  of  cakes  and  ale, 
song,  music  and  the  dance,”  writes  Henry  Beston  Sheahan,  a  native 
of  Quincy,  in  “The  Book  of  Gallant  Vagabonds.”  “The  tale  of 
how  this  man  from  Shakespeare’s  London  scandalized  the  righteous 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  fought  their  tyrannous  abuse  of  power,  and 
set  them  by  the  ears  with  a  defiant  jollification,  is  the  first  of 
American  comedies.” 

The  second  act  of  the  comedy  was  played  out  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  Pilgrims  —  Morton  was  back  before  the  year  was  out,  “not 
so  much  as  rebukte.”  Most  amazing  of  all,  he  returned  favored  by 
Isaac  Allerton,  their  own  agent  who  had  been  acting  for  them  in 
London.  Allerton  even  lodged  him  in  his  own  home  and  employed 
him  as  clerk.  Too  tame  a  life  for  Morton;  he  soon  betook  himself 
“to  his  old  nest  in  ye  Massachusits.”  With  his  remaining  comrades 
he  again  gave  himself  up  to  his  coveted  life  of  sport  and  trade,  his 
profits  amounting  to  sixfold  or  sevenfold.  He  felt  secure  in  the 
backing  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  which  he  had  gained  while  in 
England.  He  recklessly  affronted  Governor  Endicott,  worked 
stealthily  for  Gorges’  land  claims  the  east  side  of  the  Bay,  and, 
worst  of  all,  sought  to  be  the  leader  of  the  old  planters,  —  Black- 
stone,  Walford,  Maverick,  Oldham,  Jeffreys,  Sir  Christopher  Gar¬ 
diner,  —  and  draw  them  into  a  party.  Among  them  there  was 
jealousy  of  the  new  arrivals  and  misgivings  because  of  their  mul¬ 
titude  and  their  land  grants. 

Morton  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  with  the  settlers  at  Salem  in  1629, 
where  he  alone  refused  to  sign  a  document  which  provided  that  in 
all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political,  God’s  word  should  be 
followed,  unless  there  should  be  added,  “So  as  nothing  be  done 
contrary,  or  repugnant  to  the  Lawes  of  the  Kingdome  of  England.  ” 
This  addition  may  have  been  accepted,  but  with  sourest  feelings, 
as  they  looked  upon  the  malcontent  who  proposed  it.  Endicott 
had  orders  from  the  Massachusetts  Company  that  “none  be 
partakers  of  its  privileges  and  profits,  but  such  as  be  peaceable 
men,  and  of  honest  life;”  and  as  he  had  all  power  at  his  discretion, 
he  did  not  wait  long  to  grasp  at  a  chance  to  arrest  Morton.  The 
commissioners  sent  failed  of  their  object.  A  word  of  warning  had 
come  to  Morton,  —  was  it  from  one  of  the  old  planters?  —  and  he 
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quickly  hid  his  ammunition  and  other  essentials  and  fled  into  his 
familiar  forest. 

He  now  remained  undisturbed  till  midsummer  of  1630.  And 
then,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  terrible  famine  and  plague  which 
exacted  all  the  energies  of  the  settlers  of  Salem  and  Charlestown, 
came  a  crushing  blow.  “The  magistrates  of  the  new  colony,” 
wrote  C.  F.  Adams,  “were  to  demonstrate  to  the  old  planters  the 
fact  that  they  as  magistrates,  not  only  had  the  power  to  deal  sum¬ 
marily  with  all  whom  they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  interlopers, 
but  they  would  not  hesitate  to  use  that  power.”  An  example  was 
needed  to  suppress  the  discontent  smouldering  among  the  old 
planters.  It  was  ordered  “that  Morton,  of  Mount  Woolison  should 
presently  be  sent  for  by  process.”  On  the  17th  of  September,  1630, 
he  was  brought  before  the  stern  array  of  magistrates  who  dis¬ 
regarded  his  challenge  of  their  authority  and  even  a  gesture  of 
humbleness  to  which  he  brought  himself,  and  who  ordered  that  he 
“be  set  into  the  bilboes,  and  after  sent  prisoner  into  England;  .  .  . 
that  all  his  goods  shall  be  seized  upon  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
transportation,  payment  of  his  debts,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Indians  for  a  canoe  he  unjustly  took  away  from  them;  and  that 
his  house,  after  his  goods  are  taken  out,  shall  be  burnt  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  sight  of  the  Indians,  for  their  satisfaction,  for  many 
wrongs  he  hath  done  them  from  time  to  time.”  It  was  also  vin¬ 
dictively  arranged  that  “as  he  was  to  sail  in  sight  of  his  house,  that 
it  should  be  fired”  in  his  sight,  although  this  spectacle  was  reserved 
for  about  four  months  when  a  ship  was  found  for  his  passage.  Of 
this  Morton  wrote,  “The  smoake  that  did  ascend  appeared  to  be 
the  very  sacrifice  of  Kain.  Mine  Host  (that  a  farre  of  aboured  a 
ship  did  there  behold  this  woeful  spectacle)  knew  not  what  he  should 
do  in  this  extremity  but  beare  and  forbeare  as  Epectetus  says:  it 
was  bootless  to  exclaime.” 

“Unmistakable  acts  of  high-handed  oppression,”  asserted  Charles 
F.  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  in  that  classic  community  narrative, 
often  quoted,  the  “Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History.” 
Morton  is  the  fascinating  figure  of  the  First  Episode.  The  charges 
against  him  “amount  absolutely  to  nothing,”  is  a  further  comment 
of  Mr.  Adams.  “Samuel  Maverick,  writing  long  afterwards  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  very  fitly  characterized  them  as  mere  pretences.” 
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This,  some  of  the  magistrates  seemed  to  be  aware  of.  Back 
of  their  minds  was  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt  of  fouler  misdemeanors. 
Bradford  declares  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Nicholas  Hyde, 
required  that  Morton  be  sent  to  England  “vehemently  suspected 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  that  had  adventured  moneys  with  him, 
when  he  came  first  into  New  England.”  Mr.  Adams  dismissed  the 
entire  affair  as  a  mere  frame-up,  as  we  might  now  call  it.  This  ver¬ 
dict  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Colonel  Banks:  “Winslow 
naively  exposes  the  source  of  this  singular  charge  as  originating 
with  his  wife’s  son  who  is,  of  course,  no  other  than  the  redoubtable 
George  Miller.  This  is  almost  enough  to  classify  it  as  a  part  of  his 
campaign  against  his  stepfather  and  entitle  it  to  so  much  credit. 
The  extensive  search  which  I  made  throughout  all  the  indictments 
and  warrants  issued  on  the  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Hyde  during 
his  term  of  office,  1627-32,  fails  to  reveal  any  record  of  such  a 
proceeding  against  Morton,  nor  do  the  Sessions  Records  of  Devon 
covering  gaol  deliveries  for  the  same  period  afford  us  any  entry  of 
his  name  as  a  prisoner  at  Exter.”  A  remarkable  justification  of 
the  surmise  of  Mr.  Adams  that  the  warrant  in  Winthrop’s  hands 
“had  been  procured  upon  some  rumor  of  criminal  conduct,  by 
the  lawyers  of  the  company  before  the  fleet  of  1630  set  sail,  in  order 
to  have  it  ready  for  the  contingency  in  which  it  was  actually  used.” 

It  was  a  blunder,  worse  than  their  crime.  Morton  at  Merry- 
Mount  was  a  nuisance;  at  London  “he  rose  to  the  large  proportions 
of  a  formidable  enemy.”  He  became  an  active  agent  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  who  was  intriguing  to  overthrow  the  colony  and 
gain  possession  of  lands  which  included  Charlestown  in  the  grant 
claimed  by  his  son  Robert.  He  fitted  into  the  schemes  of  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  fierce  war  against  Puritanism. 
With  Morton  was  Philip  Ratcliff,  who  had  been  sentenced  in  Salem 
to  be  whipped,  have  his  ears  cut  off,  fined  and  banished  for  uttering 
“mallitious  and  scandulous  speeches  against  the  government  and 
the  church.”  Another  bird  of  the  same  feather,  who  fluttered  with 
them  and  sang  a  like  note,  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  Knight 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  had  lived  with  his  “comly  Yonge 
Woman”  on  the  wooded  hummock  later  called  Little  Squantum. 
He  had  come  to  New  England  a  month  before  Governor  Winthrop 
and  was  as  absolute  a  misfit  in  the  colony  as  Morton  himself.  The 
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writers  of  romance  have  made  much  of  him,  but  the  plain  facts  dug 
out  are  that  he  was  an  agent  of  Gorges,  informing  him  of  condi¬ 
tions  here;  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
that  two  wives  across  the  sea  were  eager  to  get  hold  of  him.  He  was 
arrested,  but  was  kindly  used  “according  to  his  quality”  and  dis¬ 
missed  in  peace.  Soon  he  dandered  down  into  Maine  with  Thomas 
Purchase,  who  had  married  his  “comly  young  Woman,”  and  finally 
landed  in  England  in  August  of  1632.  These  three  —  Morton, 
Ratcliff  and  Gardiner  —  were  received  into  the  heart  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  with  their  affidavits  supporting 
a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  for  inquiry  into  abuses  of  the 
charter.  Great  changes  were  to  be  made.  The  charter  was  to  be 
revoked,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  to  be  appointed  governor- 
general,  and  the  lands  were  to  be  plotted  out  anew  among  certain 
of  the  nobility.  It  was  the  day  of  jubilee  for  Morton,  who  was 
“entertained  to  be  Sollicker  for  confirmation  of  the  said  Deeds 
under  the  Great  Seale,  as  also  to  prosecute  suite  at  Law  for  the 
repealing  of  the  Patent  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  Company.” 
His  long-cherished  dream  of  returning  with  power  to  the  scenes 
where  he  was  persecuted  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled.  “  I  now  stay 
to  return  with  the  governour,  by  whom  all  complainants  shall  have 
relief.  .  .  .  Repent  you  cruel  separatists,  repent,  there  are  as  yet 
but  forty  days.”  The  peril  to  the  colony  was  not  underrated  by 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
was  to  be  fortified.  A  great  meeting  of  the  ministers  and  magis¬ 
trates  was  held.  With  one  voice  they  declared  that  if  a  governor- 
general  should  be  sent  out  from  England  “we  ought  not  to  accept 
him,  but  defend  our  lawful  possessions  if  we  are  able.”  Cannon, 
it  was  ordered,  were  to  be  mounted  on  Castle  Island ;  “  there  should 
be  forthwith  a  beacon  set  up  on  ‘  Sentry  Hill,'  ”  since  then  called 
Beacon  Hill;  a  military  commission  appointed,  and  conscription 
for  service  virtually  enforced. 

But  events  in  England,  as  Winthrop  piously  believed,  marked 
the  saving  interposition  of  the  providence  of  God.  The  despotic 
sway  of  King  Charles  felt  the  friction  in  the  collection  of  the  ship- 
money  tax ;  Gorges  was  vainly  spending  his  last  pound ;  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  blindly  passionate  for  religious  uniformity,  delivered 
his  blundering  stroke  in  Scotland.  At  his  orders  on  Sunday,  July 
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23,  1637,  the  Episcopal  Dean  of  Edinburgh  attempted  to  read  the 
Prayer  Book  in  crowded  St.  Giles.  Instantly  there  was  a  mighty 
surge  of  anger,  and  in  the  rising  power  of  it  Jenny  Geddis,  below  the 
pulpit,  flung  her  folding  stool  at  the  faltering  bishop,  crying,  “Out, 
thou  false  thief!  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my  lug?”  Myth  or 
matter  of  fact,  all  Scotland  was  behind  the  revolt  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  whatever  the  form  it  took.  If  that  stool  was  flung  it  knocked 
the  throne  from  under  King  Charles ;  also  it  shattered  the  fabric  of 
Thomas  Morton’s  dreams. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  events  which  stormed  onward  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Morton  dropped  out  of  sight.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1643, 
he  astounded  Plymouth  by  stepping  on  shore  from  a  chance  ship. 
So,  with  his  fortunes  at  lowest  ebb,  he  entered  upon  his  final  ven¬ 
ture.  Terribly  persistent  to  his  own  hurt,  after  accepting  the 
grudging  hospitality  of  the  Plymouth  brethren,  he  cautiously 
skirted  the  borders  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  spy  out  con¬ 
ditions  there  or  to  seek  a  safe  entrance.  He  had  made  his  will,  like 
a  wise  man,  before  leaving  England.  That  will  reveals  the  large 
measure  of  his  hopes.  It  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Banks,  who 
has  placed  a  photograph  of  it  among  the  documents  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society.  No  mention  is  made  in  it  of  his  wife, 
none  of  any  child  they  may  have  had.  All  his  estate,  and  it  is  vast, 
is  given  to  his  “Cozen  German  Tobias  Milles”  and  to  his  “neece 
Sara  Bruce  widow.”  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  bordering  either 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River  “from  the  foote  thereof  into  the 
Landes,”  two  thousand  acres  lying  in  Casco  Bay  next  to  the  Pre- 
sumpscot  River,  and  two  islands  in  the  Bay,  also  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  —  such  the  extent  of  it.  Dubious  at  best  was  the  title  to  these 
lands,  and  hard  to  confirm  in  the  days  of  the  rising  Puritan  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Nevertheless,  Morton  did  his  uttermost.  Codding- 
ton  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  that  he  came  across  Morton  in 
the  Narragansett  country  in  August  of  1644,  and  that  Morton  had 
stated  “he  had  lands  to  dispose  of  in  each  Province,  and  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Cape  Cod  was  one.”  No  lessening  of  his  claims!  These 
two,  the  dispossessed  of  Mount  Wollaston,  exchanging  experiences, 
opinions,  prospects  —  it  was  a  meeting  which  now  stirs  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  English  both  in  their  dogged  persistence,  victims  both  of  a 
common  persecution,  yet  how  far  apart  in  disposition  and  destiny! 
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Coddington,  steadily  faithful  to  noble  ideals,  socially  responsible, 
and,  although  exiled,  a  Puritan  still  after  the  high  Miltonic  fashion, 
is  now  the  exalted  Father  and  Governor  of  a  new  State.  Morton, 
of  the  average  London  breed  of  lawyers,  forced  to  take  fighting 
chances,  satisfied  with  the  charms  of  nature  and  to  masquerade 
as  “Sachem  of  Passonagessit,”  grasping  after  the  left-over  lands 
of  the  court  favorites  trafficking  in  limitless  territories,  had  lost  his 
gamble  and  was  going  down  to  bitter  defeat.  In  his  wanderings  he 
fell  into  the  toils  of  the  Boston  magistrates.  Haled  before  the  Court 
of  Assistants  at  a  public  meeting,  “that  the  country  might  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  justice  of  our  proceedings,”  he  was  found  guilty  of 
complaining  against  them  at  the  Council  Board  in  England  and 
of  writing  an  unfriendly  book.  By  this  sort  of  justice  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  to  suffer  imprisonment.  After  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  jail  through  the  long,  cold  New  England  winter,  with¬ 
out  adequate  fire  or  bedding  “even  to  the  decaying  of  his  limbs,” 
it  was  charged,  he  was  set  free  in  the  spring.  Governor  Winthrop 
dismissed  him  with  these  words:  “  He  was  a  charge  to  the  country, 
for  he  had  nothing,  and  we  thought  not  fit  to  inflict  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  him,  being  old  and  crazy.”  He  made  shift  to  get  to 
Agamenticus,  now  York,  Me.,  and  there  he  died  two  years  after¬ 
ward. 

What  of  Morton’s  companions  who  made  merry  with  him  at  the 
Mount?  The  names  of  only  two  of  them  have  come  down  to  us. 
Their  names  survive  because  the  men  who  bore  them  became 
prominent.  Captain  Edward  Gibbons  was  even  honorably  distin¬ 
guished.  An  adventurous,  resolute  and  brave  young  man,  he  was 
early  rescued  from  Vagabondia.  Before  the  Maypole  was  cut 
down  he  crossed  the  Bay  to  Salem  “to  see  the  Mode  and  Novel  of 
a  Churches  Gathering,”  as  a  contemporary  wrote.  “He  was  no 
debauchee,”  is  the  further  comment,  “but  of  a  Jocund  Temper, 
and  one  of  the  Merry  Mount  Society,  who  chose  rather  to  Dance 
about  a  May  Pole,  first  erected  to  the  Honour  of  Strumpet  Flora, 
than  to  hear  a  good  sermon.”  Yet  when  he  saw  the  orderly  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  Salem  Church,  “and  their  method  of  standing  forth 
to  declare  the  Work  of  God  upon  their  Souls,  .  .  .  fell  down  and 
Worshipped  God,  to  their  astonishment.”  This  was  in  August  of 
1629.  Somewhat  chastened,  he  may  then  have  returned  to  his 
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companions  at  the  Mount,  but  the  conversion  was  not  so  thorough 
as  to  greatly  alter  his  jocund  temper,  for  at  Boston,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1631,  he  was  fined  twenty  shillings  for  abusing  himself 
“disorderly  with  drinking  to  much  stronge  drinke  aboard  the 
Frendshipp,  and  at  Mr.  Mavericke  his  howse  at  Winettsemet.” 

This  was  but  a  slip:  he  married,  became  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  of  Boston,  captain  of  its  train-band,  commander  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Regiment,  prompt  to  promote  all  military  matters  and  finally, 
in  the  field,  was  made  commander  of  three  hundred  men  against 
the  Narragansett  Indians.  Captain  Miles  Standish  was  under  him 
at  the  head  of  but  forty  men!  The  other  Merry-Mount  comrade 
was  Walter  Bagnall,  “Great  Wat,”  as  he  came  to  be  known  up  and 
down  the  coast.  A  mighty  man  of  his  hands  he  seems  to  have 
been,  fearless,  independent  and  a  rough  gatherer  of  riches.  He 
was  the  man  referred  to  by  Morton  as  having  made  a  thousand 
pounds  in  five  years  in  the  fur  trade,  —  at  least,  that  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  C.  F.  Adams.  Winthrop  described  Bagnall  as  “a  wicked 
fellow  who  had  much  wronged  the  Indians.”  However  that  may 
be,  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  his  home  and  trading  station  on 
Richmond  Island,  Casco  Bay,  the  3d  of  October,  1631.  It  chanced 
that  Black  Will,  the  Lynn  Indian  who  had  sold  Nahant  for  a  suit 
of  clothes,  was  found  at  Richmond  Island  a  year  afterward  by  a 
force  from  Boston  and  hanged  out  of  hand.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  evidence  to  justify  this  act.  Could  “Great  Wat ”  have  been 
more  ruthless?  The  names  of  the  rest  of  Morton’s  companions 
remain  unknown.  They  were  so  far  from  being  distinguished  for 
good  or  ill  that  they  just  mingled  among  the  other  settlers  with¬ 
out  a  ripple  and  thus  are  lost  to  history. 


II 


THE  JOAN  OF  ARC  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
ANTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSY 

HOSE  first  planters  at  Merry-Mount,  however  you  may 
regard  them,  were  hardly  to  be  compared  to  the  men  and 
women  of  fine  character,  education  and  purpose  who  now 
entered  upon  the  scene.  With  them  began  the  life  of  a 
surpassing  community.  In  May  of  1634  it  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Court  “that  Boston  shall  have  convenient  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  Mount  Wollaston,”  and  Boston  was  to  give  of  her  best. 
Most  of  them  were  of  the  “Great  Immigration”  of  1630  and  later, 
and  so  had  no  part  in  the  persecution  of  Morton  and  his  com¬ 
rades.  First,  the  minister  of  Boston  church,  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
was  asked  to  “elect”  as  many  acres  as  “may  make  him  up  a  con¬ 
venient  farm.”  His  allotment  measured  over  five  hundred  acres, 
although  much  of  it  had  to  be  purchased  “from  the  Indians  and 
others.”  He  was  the  earliest  landowner  under  the  Massachusetts 
charter  in  what  subsequently  became  the  township  of  Braintree 
and  later  Quincy.  Then  grants  ranging  from  two  hundred  to 
six  hundred  acres  were  given  to  William  Coddington,  magistrate, 
treasurer  and  builder  of  Boston’s  first  brick  house;  Edmund 
Quincy,  inheritor  of  name  and  blood  from  ancestors  running  back 
to  “Saer  de  Quincy,”  a  signer  of  Magna  Charta;  William  Hutch¬ 
inson,  husband  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  later  to  suffer  martyrdom; 
Atherton  Hough  (or  Hoff),  wealthy  and  influential;  Reverend 
John  Wheelwright,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Hutchinson. 

The  records  scarcely  reveal  the  strength  of  the  settlement  at  this 
early  date.  There  were  ancient  planters  whose  rights  had  to  be 
purchased  to  clear  the  titles  of  the  Wilson  and  Wheelwright  grants ; 
there  were  lots  of  “the  Brethren;  ”  and  there  was  a  “Captain’s 
Plain,”  named  —  for  whom?  Less  than  two  years  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  order  that  Boston  should  have  enlargement  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  appointed  to  gather 
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a  church  there,  and  in  1636  a  committee  was  chosen  “to  consider 
of  the  Mount  Woolistone  businesse,  and  for  the  ripening  thereof 
how  there  may  be  a  Town  there.’'  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  the 
Reverend  Fred  Alban  Weil,  tercentennial  pastor  of  First  Church, 
that  1636  saw  the  gathering  of  his  ancient  society. 

A  settlement,  surely,  of  the  greatest  promise.  But  when  its 
greatness  was  ripening,  a  killing  frost  ruined  all.  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  colony  was  threatened.  There  broke  out  the  so-called 
Antinomian  Controversy.  On  the  surface  a  religious  dispute, 
it  was  in  essence  “the  first  of  the  many  New  England  quicken  - 
ings  in  the  direction  of  social,  intellectual  and  political  develop¬ 
ment.’’  Where,  as  among  the  Puritans,  the  minds  of  most  were 
active  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  where  the  desires  of  all  were 
awakened  to  live  the  best  life  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  there 
was  bound  to  arise  a  conflict  of  ideas  and  a  ranging  of  one  type  of 
character  over  against  another.  To  the  amazement  of  the  settlers 
there  developed  in  a  year  or  two  what  Brooks  Adams  asserts  was 
“the  mortal  struggle  between  conservatism  and  liberality,  between 
repression  and  free  thought.”  The  Reverend  John  Wilson,  the 
minister  of  the  Boston  church,  and  the  Reverend  John  Cotton,  its 
teacher,  found  themselves  and  their  followers  thus  opposed.  Wil¬ 
son  was  unrelenting,  conservative,  rigid,  ungenerous  and  cruel. 
Cotton  was  a  genial  character,  open-minded,  trusting  more  to  the 
spirit  than  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  Their  hearers  noted  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  their  utterances,  marked  them  down  in  memory,  ac¬ 
cumulated  them  till  the  opposing  burdens  grew  too  great  to  be 
restrained  and  crashed  down  destructively  upon  the  community. 
The  avalanche  was  set  in  motion  by  the  gentle  sound  of  a  woman’s 
voice,  that  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson. 

She  was  born  about  1600,  and  the  estate  of  her  husband  was  in 
Alford,  England.  That  town  was  not  so  far  from  the  English  Bos¬ 
ton  that  she  could  not  attend  St.  Botolph’s  Church  and  hang  upon 
the  utterance  of  her  favorite  preacher,  John  Cotton.  When  he 
fled  from  the  persecution  by  the  bishops,  she  followed  him  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  arriving  here  in  1634.  She  early  acquired  the  high  regard  of 
her  own  sex  by  her  sympathy,  practical  intelligence  and  skill  as  a 
nurse.  Her  home  in  the  heart  of  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Boston 
was  open  and  inviting.  It  stood  upon  the  lot  now  known  as  the 
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Old  Corner  Bookstore  lot,  corner  of  Washington  and  School  streets. 
Here,  and  at  the  homes  of  her  acquaintances,  she  gradually 
gathered  around  her  groups  exclusively  of  her  own  sex.  As  her 
popularity  increased,  men  and  ministers  flocked  there.  At  the 
earlier  of  the  gatherings  she  always  presided.  Rightly  is  she  famed 
as  the  first  organizer  of  women’s  clubs.  The  original  idea  of  these 
assemblies,  wrote  Charles  F.  Adams,  “was  to  recapitulate,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  had  been  unable  to  attend  Sabbath  services,  the 
substance  of  the  recent  discourses  of  the  clergy,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Cotton.”  Of  course,  all  topics  broadened  under  her 
interpretation ;  nothing  of  interest  to  the  church  or  the  colony  was 
omitted.  Moreover,  she  presented  her  own  thoughts,  —  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  an  inner  light.  “  I  think  the  soul  to  be  nothing  but  light,” 
she  said ;  “  it  is  in  direct  communion  with  God,  it  is  united  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  All  this  might  pass  without  exciting  a  great  deal  of 
ill  feeling,  but  it  was  an  altogether  different  matter  when  she  had 
the  audacity  to  criticize  the  ministers.  The  deliverance  of  Pastor 
Wilson  was  disapproved  as  hard,  legal  and  after  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament,  —  a  “Covenant  of  Works;”  that  of  Teacher  Cotton 
was  approved  as  free,  fluent  and  after  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  —  a  “  Covenant  of  Grace.”  She  emphasized  her  sense  of  the 
difference  between  them  by  ostentatiously  leaving  the  congrega¬ 
tion  when  Pastor  Wilson  rose  to  preach.  “She  had  entered  upon 
a  desperate  undertaking,”  are  the  words  of  Charles  F.  Adams, 
“  which  she  was  destined  to  carry  forward  with  a  degree  of  courage 
and  persistence,  combined  with  feminine  tact,  which  made  the 
infant  commonwealth  throb  through  its  whole  being.  She  had  at¬ 
tempted  a  premature  revolt  against  an  organized  and  firmly  rooted 
oligarchy  of  theocrats.” 

The  arrival  of  the  Reverend  John  Wheelwright  in  1636,  on  what 
is  now  the  5th  of  June,  added  both  to  the  strength  of  her  thought 
and  her  position.  His  coming  brought  on  a  crisis.  As  a  man  of 
ability  and  a  forceful  preacher  he  at  once  became  prominent.  He 
was  both  independent  and  liberal,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  those 
of  her  way  of  thinking  proposed  that  he  should  be  installed  as  an 
assistant  teacher  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Cotton.  This  would  have 
crowned  the  progress  of  the  liberals  who  now  reigned  in  Boston- 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had  been  elected  Governor,  was  at  their  head- 
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But  Winthrop,  who  sided  with  Wilson,  dissented,  saying  that  the 
church  was  already  well  provided  with  able  ministers,  and  Wheel¬ 
wright  was  a  man  “whose  spirit  they  knew  not,  and  one  who 
seemed  to  dissent  in  judgement.”  The  friends  of  Wheelwright  did 
not  persist,  but  immediately  proposed  that  he  be  “granted  unto 
for  the  preparing  for  a  church  gathering  at  Mount  Woollystone.” 
The  confirming  vote  of  the  Boston  church  was  passed  the  30th  of 
October,  1636.  On  the  20th  of  the  February  following,  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  at  the  Mount  was 
made  to  the  new  pastor,  to  be  located  “where  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient,  without  prejudice  to  setting  up  a  towne  there.”  Wheel¬ 
wright  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  outspoken  advocate 
of  the  liberal  cause,  and  Coddington,  Quincy,  Hough,  and  all  at 
the  Mount  flocked  to  his  ministry,  as  did  also  some  from  Wey¬ 
mouth  who  had  “drunk  in  some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  opinions.” 
Indeed,  as  the  controversy  grew  more  intense,  it  strengthened  the 
“Chappel  of  Ease”  at  the  Mount,  —  so  called,  as  saving  wor¬ 
shippers  the  long  journey  to  Boston.  Probably,  at  first,  services 
were  held  in  Coddington’s  house  by  “Mount  Wollastone  River.” 
As  the  spring  opened  there  would  be  larger  congregations,  and 
services  “abroad  under  a  tree”  might  have  been  the  natural  order. 
During  that  spring  and  summer  of  1637,  it  is  surmised,  the  first 
rude  meeting-house,  “over  the  old  Bridge”  and  just  south  of  it, 
was  built. 

It  was  in  January,  1637,  that  Wheelwright  preached  his  cele¬ 
brated  Fast  Day  Sermon  which  brought  the  controversy  to  a 
climax.  He  may  have  preached  it  to  his  people  at  the  Mount  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  but  he  also  delivered  it  at  Boston  in  the 
afternoon,  where  he  was  called  upon  “to  exercise  as  a  private 
brother.”  All  Boston  was  there;  it  was  an  intense  moment.  “If 
we  would  have  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  abundantly  present,”  he  ex¬ 
horted,  “we  must  all  prepare  for  battle,  and  come  out  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  we  do  not  strive,  those  under  a  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Works  will  prevail.”  There  was  much  else  about  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  fighting  with  spiritual  weapons.  The  jargon  of  a 
wordy  theological  warfare!  Nothing  else!  But  foes  flung  the 
phrases  from  one  to  another,  and  there  was  spread  among  them 
“a  silent  decree  that  Wheelwright  was  to  be  disciplined.”  The  day 
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of  the  liberals  was  hastening  to  its  setting.  Although  the  entire 
Boston  church  was  of  that  party,  with  the  exception  of  Wilson  and 
Winthrop,  the  ministers  outside  of  Boston  and  the  Mount,  to  a  man, 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  There  were  twenty-five  of  them,  and 
they  carried  their  congregations  with  them.  Wheelwright  was 
summoned  before  the  General  Court  and  behind  closed  doors  was 
examined  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  sermon.  The  court  was  nearly 
evenly  divided,  but  “the  priests  got  two  of  the  magistrates  on  their 
side”  and  so  secured  a  majority.  In  spite  of  two  petitions  in  pro¬ 
test,  sent  in  by  the  Boston  church,  the  verdict  was  announced  of 
contempt  and  sedition.  On  May  24  of  this  year,  1637,  another 
fast  was  proclaimed  for  humiliation  and  conference  over  the  de¬ 
plorable  differences,  and  Vane  and  Coddington  and  others,  grieved 
and  indignant,  turned  their  backs  on  the  Boston  meeting  and  held 
the  fast  with  Wheelwright  at  the  Mount.  Mr.  Adams  surmised 
that  the  completion  of  the  meeting-house  was  then  celebrated. 

The  triumph  of  the  conservatives  was  still  more  marked  in  the 
defeat  of  Vane  for  re-election  as  Governor,  while  his  partners, 
Coddington  and  Hough,  were  left  out  of  the  magistracy.  Vane 
went  back  to  England,  baffled,  defeated,  where  his  activity  after¬ 
ward,  during  the  life  of  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth,  won 
him  Milton’s  praise,  “Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel 
old,”  and  brought  him  to  the  block  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Vane’s  departure  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Wheelwright  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  This  was  soon  made  manifest  at  a  synod  held  at 
Cambridge,  with  “all  the  teaching  elders  through  the  country” 
present  and  their  many  adherents.  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  meetings 
were  “agreed  to  be  disorderly  and  without  rule,”  and  Wheelwright 
found  himself  facing  alone  his  arrayed  opponents.  The  close  of  the 
synod  found  them  both  undaunted.  Wheelwright,  just  as  if  no 
synod  had  condemned  him  and  his  views,  continued  to  preach  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  to  all  who  would  hear  him  at  the  Mount,  while 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  continued  her  weekly  gatherings  and  put  no  bridle 
on  her  tongue.  To  all  that  the  General  Court,  which  met  in  No¬ 
vember,  1637,  put  an  end.  The  verdict  of  contempt  and  sedition 
against  Wheelwright  was  confirmed  and  he  was  disfranchised  and 
banished.  Leaving  the  Mount  behind  him  he  fought  his  way 
through  the  snows  to  Piscataqua,  now  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  next  put  on  trial  “before  that  ghastliest 
den  of  iniquity,”  wrote  Brooks  Adams,  “an  ecclesiastical  criminal 
Court.”  She  is  described  as  a  woman  slight  of  frame,  and  now  in 
manifest  delicate  health,  and  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.  In  her  bearing  there  was  nothing  masculine  or  defiant, 
though  she  faced  a  tribunal  in  which,  as  far  as  now  appears,  she 
could  have  found  but  two  friendly  faces.  Her  attitude  was  marked 
with  calmness  and  self-possession.  The  front  of  her  offending,  as 
voiced  by  Governor  Winthrop,  was  holding  meetings  at  her  home, 
“a  thing  not  tolerable  nor  comely  in  the  sight  of  God  nor  fitting  for 
[her]  sex.”  Such  a  course  was  not  to  be  suffered;  she  must  be 
restrained  from  maintaining  it.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  answered,  “If 
you  have  a  rule  for  it  from  God’s  Word,  you  may.”  The  Governor 
rebuked  her:  “We  are  your  judges,  and  not  you  ours.  And  we 
must  compel  you  to  it.”  So,  too,  when  a  similar  court  tried  to 
prove  from  their  books  that  they  ought  not  to  heed  Joan  of  Arc,  her 
response  was,  “There  is  more  in  God’s  book  than  in  yours.” 
Indeed,  there  is  such  similarity  between  the  trials  of  these  two 
martyrs  that  J.  A.  Doyle,  in  his  “Puritan  Colonies,”  catches  a 
vision  of  a  Joan  of  Arc  of  New  England.  Each  dared  great  things, 
and  each  was  condemned,  being  but  a  woman.  The  only  two 
friends  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  that  court  of  men  were  William 
Coddington  and  John  Coggeshall,  and  both  were  suppressed. 
Through  all  the  jargon  of  the  trial  this  comes  uppermost,  that  on 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  freedom  of  conscience,  free  speech 
and  individual  communion  with  the  Almighty.  “It  was  never  in 
her  heart,”  she  said,  “to  slight  any  man,  but  only  that  man  should 
be  kept  in  his  own  place  and  not  set  in  the  room  of  God.” 

At  last  came  the  sentence:  “It  is  that  you  are  banished  from 
out  our  jurisdiction  as  being  a  woman  not  fit  for  our  society.  And 
you  are  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  Court  send  you  away.”  The  im¬ 
prisonment  was  a  further  persecution  in  the  homes  of  her  foes. 
Finally  the  pastor,  John  Wilson,  cast  her  out  to  Satan  as  a  heathen 
and  a  publican,  and  commanded  her  as  a  leper  to  withdraw  her¬ 
self  out  of  the  congregation.  When  she  left  the  congregation  the 
faithful  Mary  Dyer  walked  by  her  side,  accompanied  her  to  her 
home,  perhaps  went  with  her  when  she  sailed  by  boat  to  “her  farm 
at  the  Mount.”  Then  the  Hutchinsons  and  the  Dyers  traveled  by 
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land,  before  the  winter  was  gone,  in  the  early  spring  of  1638,  “to 
Providence,  and  so  to  the  island  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  which  her 
husband  and  the  rest  of  that  sect  had  purchased  of  the  Indians.” 
Even  there  the  relentless  bigots  harried  her,  sending  a  commission 
to  demand  of  her  neighbors  in  Newtown  and  Newport  to  explain 
“their  unwarrantable  practice  in  communicating  with  excommu¬ 
nicated  persons.”  She  moved  still  farther  away  after  her  husband’s 
death  in  1642,  only  to  be  slain  by  the  Indians  on  Manhattan 
Island,  near  a  place,  it  is  complacently  noted  by  one  of  her  perse¬ 
cutors,  “called  Hell-gate.”  Not  long  after  this  her  beloved  com¬ 
panion,  Mary  Dyer,  was  united  with  her  in  a  like  tragic  fate.  She 
had  become  a  Quaker,  and,  moved  by  the  spirit  to  render  her  testi¬ 
mony,  she  traveled  to  Boston.  She  was  haled  before  the  court, 
was  banished,  under  pain  of  death  if  she  returned,  did  return 
within  a  month,  was  again  reprieved  upon  the  petition  of  her  son 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Rhode  Island,  and  forcibly 
carried  back  to  her  people.  But  the  poor  creature,  with  mind  un¬ 
settled,  secretly  and  speedily  found  her  way  once  more  to  Boston, 
where,  finally,  she  was  hanged  on  the  Common. 

“Thorough”  was  a  choice  word  with  Puritans,  and  thoroughly 
their  ecclesiastics  and  the  whole  conservative  party  dealt  with  the 
miscalled  Antinomians.  The  fifty-eight  men  of  Boston  and  the 
seventeen  of  other  towns,  who  had  petitioned  the  court  in  behalf 
of  Wheelwright,  were  disarmed  and  one  after  another  summoned 
before  the  magistrates.  Some  five  or  six  were  disfranchised  and 
banished.  Coddington,  who  headed  the  petition,  was  treated  more 
tenderly  because  of  his  eminence.  But  he  banished  himsejf,  un¬ 
willing  “to  live  in  the  fire  of  contention.”  So  with  six  other  exiles 
he  took  the  rough  trail  for  Providence,  leaving  his  brick  house  in 
Boston  and  his  broad  acres  at  the  Mount.  “What  myself  and 
wife  and  family  did  endure  in  that  removal,  I  wish  neither  you  nor 
yours  may  ever  be  put  unto.”  He  and  his  party  continued  on  to 
Newport,  where  he  was  chosen  the  first  Governor  of  that  settle¬ 
ment  and  came  to  be  called  the  Father  of  Rhode  Island.  His  por¬ 
trait  has  hung  for  years  in  the  City  Hall  of  Newport,  and  there  is 
also,  in  that  beautiful  town,  a  “Coddington  Street,”  a  “Codding¬ 
ton  Cove,”  a  “Coddington  Point,”  and  a  “Coddington  School.” 
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Like  the  first  taste  of  blood  to  the  tiger  was  this  relish  of  “coer¬ 
cive  power  in  matters  of  religion”  to  the  hard  and  infatuated  the¬ 
ocracy.  All  that  the  immediate  future  was  to  disclose  of  brand¬ 
ing,  scourging,  hangings  of  Baptists,  Quakers  and  witches  followed 
as  by  a  perverted  law  of  nature.  Pastor  Wilson,  who  was  as  mild 
a  mannered  ecclesiastic  as  ever  claimed  infallibility,  finally  came  to 
declare  that  he  would  “carry  Fire  in  one  hand  and  Faggots  in  the 
other,  to  Burn  all  the  Quakers  in  the  world.”  For  forty  years 
what  was  noblest  in  Puritanism  was  denied  development;  what 
was  ideal  in  the  vision  of  a  free  Commonwealth,  founded  on  justice 
and  attuned  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Gallilean,  paled  before 
the  blackness  of  a  strange  eclipse.  All  praise  to  Wheelwright, 
Coddington,  Quincy,  Hough,  Vane,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  their  fel¬ 
low-liberals,  who  ventured  so  nobly  and  with  such  self-sacrifice  for 
the  higher  destiny  of  the  new  nation  then  emerging.  Their  success 
would  have  saved  our  Commonwealth  from  its  direst  humiliation. 
Still,  in  the  brief  time  of  their  activities  in  this  region,  they  conse¬ 
crated  the  Mount,  and  their  consecration  remains. 


Ill 


CHURCHES  AND  TOWN  MEETINGS 

HE  loss  to  the  new  settlement  of  so  many  eminent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  men  and  women  was  a  most  serious  matter.  It 
was  a  blow,  it  might  seem,  from  which  it  would  be  slow  to 
recover.  Indeed,  when  the  Wheelwrights,  Coddingtons, 
Hutchinsons  and  the  others  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of 
the  forest  it  might  almost  be  imagined  that  the  quiet  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  would  resume  its  sway.  Besides  these  leaders  there  were 
eight  men  who  signed  the  '‘seditious”  petition  and  were  disarmed 
who  now  forsook  their  lands  at  the  Mount.  John  Clarke  was  one 
of  them,  and  if  he  was  that  companion  of  Coddington  who  ranked 
so  high  in  services  to  the  Rhode  Island  Plantation,  then  by  so  much 
more  of  genuine  manhood  was  our  community  in  its  beginnings 
bereft.  Another  member  of  this  oppressed  group  was  Edward 
Hutchinson,  who  may  have  been  related  to  William  and  Anne 
Hutchinson,  but  distantly.  He  was  a  sergeant  who,  with  halberd 
in  hand,  had  attended  upon  Governor  Vane  as  he  went  about  his 
official  duties.  When  Vane  was  defeated  Sergeant  Hutchinson 
and  his  comrade,  Sergeant  William  Balston,  refused  to  wait  upon 
Governor  Winthrop,  Vane’s  successor.  For  this  the  two  sergeants 
were  discharged,  disfranchised  and  fined  forty  pounds.  They  both 
boldly  expressed  to  the  court  their  contempt  at  such  proceedings, 
whereupon  Hutchinson  was  imprisoned,  but  both  finally  humbled 
themselves  a  bit.  The  fine  was  remitted  and  they  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  were  granted  the  privilege  of  exiling  themselves  to  Rhode 
Island.  Add  to  these  Henry  Randall  and  John  Johnson,  who  were 
“Mr.  Coddington’s  men”  on  his  farm  and  who  were  ordered  to  be 
removed,  and  a  fair  idea  is  presented  of  the  kind  of  worshippers 
and  their  number  who  attended  Wheelwright’s  “Chappel  of 
Ease.” 

But  these  were  not  all,  nor  was  the  Mount  completely  depop¬ 
ulated  when  they  were  swept  away.  This  thing  is  to  be  noted 
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particularly:  that  before  and  during  the  Antinomian  Controversy 
there  was  steadily  streaming  in  family  after  family  intent  upon 
permanent  settlement,  to  say  nothing  of  the  land-hungry  of  Boston 
who  grasped  after  lots  at  the  Mount  with  no  present  intention  of 
living  there.  A  few  permanent  planters  were  on  the  ground  before 
the  large  grants  were  made  to  Quincy,  Coddington  and  the  rest. 
By  the  time  Wheelwright  was  alloted  his  acres  and  banished  it  was 
found  that  his  lands  covered  “the  second  division,  or  lot,”  and 
interfered  “with  many  men  who  had  improved  their  lots.”  The 
distinction  made  between  “diverse  men  of  Boston  upon  expectation 
that  they  should  continue  with”  that  town  and  church,  “and  any 
other  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  Boston,”  may  have  significance 
with  regard  to  the  time  when  the  Adamses  settled  at  the  Mount. 
Henry  Adams,  first  of  the  name  to  arrive  in  this  country  with  his 
family,  is  charged  the  higher  price  for  his  forty  acres  required  of 
those  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  Boston.  May  not  this  confirm 
the  supposition  that  he  is  to  be  numbered  with  the  company  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hooker,  which,  fleeing  from  Braintree  in  Essex 
County,  England,  arrived  here  in  the  summer  of  1632,  and  began 
“to  sit  down”  at  the  Mount?  As  the  smoke  clears  away  after  the 
Antinomian  battle  he  is  seen  to  be  the  first  town  clerk  and  treated 
as  might  have  been  an  older  settler  and  man  of  consequence. 

However,  what  stands  out  is,  that  after  the  great  banishment 
a  considerable  population  remained.  The  struggle  for  liberty  had 
gone  on  in  their  sight.  They  were  not  unmoved  by  it.  The  torch 
which  glowed  here  for  a  space  and  then  was  borne  onward  to  light 
another  commonwealth,  lit  a  flame  which  was  held  high  in  the 
competent  grasp  of  those  they  left  behind  at  the  Mount.  The 
church  which  Wheelwright  reared  remained  and  still  others  gath¬ 
ered  to  its  light.  On  the  rude  seats  in  the  little  wooden  meeting¬ 
house  sat  side  by  side  with  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Coddington,  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  other  exiles,  it  is  probable,  the  families  of  Gregory 
Belcher,  Henry  Webb,  Thomas  Thayer,  Henry  Adams,  James 
Penniman,  Samuel  Bass,  Samuel  Crane,  George  Spear  and  more 
of  the  permanent  inhabitants.  How  soon  the  widow  of  Edmund 
Quincy  with  her  daughter  Judith  took  up  her  residence  by 
the  brook  and  joined  these  worshippers  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
near  this  time.  However,  the  prompt  embodiment  of  the  people 
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into  a  regular  church,  as  distinguished  from  a  “Chappel  of  Ease,” 
on  Monday,  the  16th  of  September  (new  style,  September  26), 
1639,  is  a  marked  indication  of  the  continuance  of  the  settlement 
in  strength.  This  was  done  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the 
expulsion  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
nomians. 

Also,  the  liberal  character  of  the  congregation  was  maintained, 
else  they  would  not  have  chosen  for  their  first  deacon  Samuel 
Bass,  who  had  been  fined  five  pounds  “for  contempt,”  December 
4,  1638,  about  the  time  Wheelwright  and  the  others  were  ban¬ 
ished.  Then,  for  their  second  deacon  “the  desire  of  the  church 
of  Christ  at  Mount  Wollaston”  was  for  Alexander  Winchester, 
“Mr.  Vane’s  man.”  If  further  evidence  is  needed  it  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  Henry  Flynt,  whom  they  invited 
to  labor  with  their  first  pastor,  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  Wheel¬ 
wright,  and  at  that  very  time  was  under  condemnation  of  the 
court.  Indeed,  while  William  Tompson,  the  pastor,  was  ordained 
the  24th  of  September,  1639,  Teacher  Flynt  was  not  ordained  till 
after  his  avowal  to  the  court  that  he  would  petition  to  have  his 
name  blotted  out  of  the  paper  written  in  defence  of  Wheelwright. 
On  this  condition  he  was  ordained  March  17,  1640;  his  petition 
was  granted  May  13,  1640.  It  was  much  that  in  the  face  of  the 
increasing  power  of  the  ministerial  oligarchy  of  Massachusetts  and 
its  extending  control,  the  new-formed  church  at  the  Mount  dared 
show  preference  for  liberal  preachers  and  officials.  To  be  sure,  the 
utterance  of  the  pulpit  was  restrained;  elsewhere  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  silenced.  A  little  later,  an  effort  to  break  through  this  re¬ 
straint  led  to  “uncomfortable  debate”  and  “an  aweful  division.” 
Four  distracted  years  wore  themselves  away  after  the  death  of 
Pastor  Tompson  and  that  of  Teacher  Flynt,  while  the  congrega¬ 
tion  struggled  to  select  a  pastor  after  its  mind  or  after  that  of 
the  oligarchy.  At  last  Josiah  Flynt,  son  of  the  previous  minister, 
forged  to  the  front  as  the  suitable  candidate.  Alas,  he  was  openly 
charged  with  uttering  “divers  dangerous  heterodoxies,  delivered, 
and  that  without  caution,  in  his  public  preaching.”  To  banish 
the  dissensions  a  fast  was  held;  then  on  the  25th  of  July,  1669, 
“God  sent  a  very  solemn,  awakening  message  to  the  church”  by 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  This  did  not 
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altogether  soothe  the  savage  breast  of  the  contestants.  Josiah 
Flynt  accepted  a  call  to  the  Dorchester  church,  and  finally  the 
County  Court  ordered  the  Reverend  Moses  Fiske  “to  improve  his 
labors  in  preaching  the  word  at  Braintree.”  His  word  proved 
acceptable,  and  the  weary  church  took  a  rest  of  thirty-six  years 
under  a  ministry  “zealously  diligent  for  God  and  the  good  of  men.” 
Peacefully  thenceforward  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  became  dominant.  The  spirit  of  toleration  enlarged  itself  in 
both  word  and  example.  “As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  inclines,” 
wrote  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  “and  so  it  may 
even  be  surmised  that  the  seed  sown  by  Wheelwright,  in  1637,  bore 
active  fruit  in  the  great  New  England  protest,  under  the  lead  of 
Channing,  two  centuries  later,  deciding  the  course  then  pursued  by 
the  descendants  in  the  seventh  generation  of  those  who  at  the 
Mount  listened  to  him.” 

First  the  church  and  then  the  town;  that  was  the  early  New 
England  way.  No  matter  which  might  be  first  organized;  the 
church  and  the  town  were  one  and  that  one  was  the  church.  Eight 
months  after  the  gathering  of  the  church,  the  town  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  on  what  is  now  the  23d  of  May,  1640.  This  act  had  been  ' 
held  in  view  for  some  years  previously.  In  1637,  Wheelwright  was 
granted  his  allotment  “where  may  be  most  convenient,  without 
prejudice  to  the  setting  up  a  town  there.”  Even  earlier  than  this,  in 
December,  1636,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  “  to  consider 
of  the  Mount  Woolistone  businesse,  and  for  the  ripening  thereof 
how  there  may  be  a  Town  there.”  All  this  is  further  evidence  that 
from  this  time  onward  the  settlers  were  a  steadily  growing  com¬ 
munity.  And  there  was  promise  of  a  more  rapid  increase,  for  in 
1637  a  body  of  immigrants  came  “out  of  England,  from  Mr.  Brierly 
his  church,”  who  were  expected  to  flock  to  the  Wheelwright  min¬ 
istry.  It  would  be  a  reunion  of  friends  and  relatives.  But  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  coincided,  unfortunately,  with  the  first 
triumph  of  the  oligarchy.  They  ruthlessly  passed  an  alien  law  or¬ 
dering  “that  no  towne  or  person  shall  receive  any  stranger,  resort¬ 
ing  hither  with  intent  to  reside  in  this  jurisdiction,  nor  shall  allow 
any  lot  or  habitation  to  any,  or  entertain  any  such  above  three 
weeks,  except  such  person  shall  have  allowance  under  the  hands  of 
some  one  of  the  council,”  etc.  The  sea- wearied  voyagers,  longing 
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for  homes  with  their  friends,  ignorant  of  the  conflict  and  its  cause, 
were  denied  more  than  a  sight  of  their  loved  ones,  and  then  were 
forced  out  of  the  province  to  seek  a  resting  place  in  the  farther 
wilderness. 

Loss  upon  loss  thus  fell  to  the  people  of  the  Mount.  But 
they  went  sturdily  on  their  way;  and  now  that  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  church  estate  in  the  “usual”  form,  they  asked  to 
be  incorporated  a  town.  So  it  was  that  on  May  23,  1640,  the 
“petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Wollaston  was  acceded  to, 
and  it  was  granted  them  to  be  a  town,  to  be  called  Braintree.” 
That  name  seems  to  be  a  product  of  the  soil,  an  appellation  dearly 
cherished  by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  natural  to  connect  it 
with  the  Braintree  company  which  was  ordered  by  the  General 
Court,  in  1632,  to  “sit  down”  at  the  Mount.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  soon  required  to  go  to  Newetown,  now  Cambridge,  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  some  were  so  charmed  with  the  place  where 
they  were  first  planted  that  they  resisted  further  removal  and  re¬ 
mained.  Among  such  might  not  Henry  Adams  be  counted?  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  arrived  in  the  country  in  that  year  of  1632, 
but  in  no  town  is  there  trace  of  him  and  his  until  recorded  as  holding 
a  grant  of  forty  acres  for  ten  heads  in  Braintree.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  that  other  record  which  is  more  than  a  tradition  and  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  lightly.  It  is  the  following  inscription  cut  into  the 
table  monument  erected  by  President  John  Adams  to  his  ances¬ 
tor:  “In  memory  of  Henry  Adams,  who  took  his  flight  from  the 
Dragon  persecution  in  Devonshire,  in  England,  and  alighted  with 
eight  sons  near  Mount  Wollaston.  One  of  the  sons  returned  to 
England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  explore  the  country,  four  moved 
to  Medfield  and  the  neighboring  towns;  two  to  Chelmsford;  one 
only,  Joseph,  who  lies  here  at  his  left  hand,  remained,  who  was  an 
original  Proprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree.”  Nowhere  else 
is  there  record  of  “the  Dragon  persecution,”  so  it  is  surmised  that 
the  Dragon  of  persecution  is  the  original  form  of  the  tradition. 
Plain  is  it,  however,  that  the  Adams  family  sought  these  shores  for 
freedom  to  worship  God.  And  this  other  fact  stands  out:  that 
whether  Henry  was  one  of  the  Braintree  company,  or  arrived  about 
1632  in  some  other  company,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  leading  man 
by  his  neighbors,  and  as  one  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  set- 
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tlement,  for  he  was  not  only  chosen  the  first  town  clerk,  but  also 
clerk  of  the  writs.  Four  of  his  sons  were  honored  with  military 
titles  and  one  was  exalted  to  the  office  of  deacon.  Lieutenant 
Henry,  the  oldest  son,  before  his  removal  to  Medfield,  married 
Elizabeth  Paine,  daughter  of  that  Moses  Paine  who,  in  1643,  mar¬ 
ried  Judith  Quincy. 

'Town  government  at  last!  It  was  strenuously  sought  for  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mount,  and  finally  granted  grudgingly  by 
the  magistrates  of  Boston.  As  then  incorporated  the  township 
included  the  lands  now  within  the  bounds  of  Quincy,  Braintree, 
Randolph,  Stoughton  and  almost  all  of  that  part  of  Milton  from 
the  top  of  Blue  Hill  to  the  sea  at  Squantum.  A  rich  and  ample 
region,  fifty  square  miles,  stretching  at  longest  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Neponset  River  to  the  Plymouth  Plantation.  No  wonder  that 
lesser  Boston  parted  reluctantly  with  that  liberal  “enlargement” 
which  she  so  early  annexed.  To  exercise  sway  over  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  beautiful  country,  that  in  itself  was  something.  But  the 
real  pinch  was  in  the  pocket  nerve.  Boston,  town  and  church,  faced 
the  loss  of  much  taxable  property  and  broad  acres  yet  to  be  sold. 
For  a  year,  almost,  there  were  solemn  debates  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  communities,  rising  to  bickerings  and  angry 
clashings.  A  “Covenant”  was  finally  pressed  upon  the  petitioners. 
“It  was  agreed  with  our  neighbors  of  Mount  Wollaston  .  .  .  that 
they  should  give  to  Boston  4  shillings  the  acre  for  every  two  of  the 
7  acres  formerly  granted  to  divers  men  of  Boston  upon  expectation 
that  they  should  have  continued  with  us,  and  3  shillings  the  acre 
for  every  acre  which  hath  been  or  shall  be  granted  to  any  other  who 
are  not  inhabitants  of  Boston,”  then  all  lands  shall  be  free  from 
any  town  rates  to  Boston.  “An  unusual  and  most  oppressive” 
measure  is  the  comment  made  by  Charles  F.  Adams.  Most  of  the 
allotments  had  been  made  all  along  from  1635  upon  “the  usual  con¬ 
dition  of  inoffensive  carriage.”  No  other  condition  was  mentioned. 

The  “brethren”  at  the  Mount,  to  whom  up  to  May,  1640,  one 
hundred  and  five  small  allotments  had  been  made  and  whose  families 
numbered  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons,  were  thus  imposed 
upon.  Yet  not  over  two  thousand  acres  all  told  had  been  allotted 
them.  They  never  had  “any  land  granted  them  free,”  they  as¬ 
serted  a  few  years  after  the  exactions  of  the  “Covenant,”  “except 
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some  five  or  six  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  now  dwelling  there,  nor 
commonage  but  what  they  purchased.”  This  suffered  by  families 
of  the  Puritan  immigration  who  fled  to  this  wide  new  world  in  the 
fond  expectation  of  freedom  and  free  lands!  And  at  the  very  time 
the  Boston  magistrates  were  exacting  hard -won  shillings  from  “the 
common  people,”  as  they  were  called,  five  hundred  acres  were 
allotted  at  the  Mount  “for  the  use  of  the  Canoneere  of  Boston 
wheresoever  he  is,  or  shall  be  in  the  service  thereof,”  and  two 
thousand  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  Boston  in  the  most 
convenient  place  unallotted.  The  extent  of  that  unallotted  land 
was  large,  and  for  many  years  Boston  had  a  string  tied  to  it,  — 
a  cause  of  much  trouble  for  half  a  century.  That  evil  of  absentee 
land  ownership  vexed  Braintree  as  no  other  town  was  vexed. 

The  situation  was  further  confused,  at  the  time  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion,  by  the  great  amount  of  land  thrown  into  the  hands  of  specula¬ 
tors  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  holdings  of  the  exiled  Antinomians. 
High  rents  and  high  prices  drove  twenty  families,  but  five  years 
after  the  town  was  founded,  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  six 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Narragansett  country. 
A  Plymouth  man  checked  the  plan,  objecting  that  the  region  was 
within  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction.  This  is  all  that  saved  to  Brain¬ 
tree  Henry  Adams  and  four  of  his  sons,  Richard  Brackett,  Deoda- 
tus  Curtis,  William  Veazie,  John  French  and  others.  Logically  the 
first  entry  in  the  Braintree  Records  is  “The  Deed  of  the  Land 
recovered  of  Mr.  Coddington.”  This  is  the  “Schoole  Land”  and 
apparently  the  town  had  to  pay  Richard  Wright  ninety-eight 
pounds  to  get  out  of  his  hands,  or  out  of  the  hands  of  Boston,  “the 
ground  allowed  by  the  Court  to  the  town  of  Braintree  out  of  the 
goods  of  William  Coddington.” 

In  this  act  the  town  meeting  enters  upon  the  scene.  What  an 
instrument  for  noblest  ends  was,  and  still  is,  that  New  England 
invention!  How  carefully  it  cherished  civic  equality,  the  full  ex¬ 
pression  of  every  individual;  how  faithfully  it  registered  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  liberties  of  all  the  people!  From  that  race  it  came  which 
earliest  found  and  affirmed  the  freedom  of  man.  Its  origin  is 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  folkmote.  But  its  full  development 
was  wrought  out  by  the  sturdy  self-dependence  of  these  later 
Anglo-Saxons  in  their  new  and  untried  situation  in  the  wilds  of 
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New  England.  “In  the  town-meeting  and  the  public  school,  the 
founders  of  Massachusetts,  lay  and  clerical,”  declares  J.  Truslow 
Adams,  “had  made  two  contributions  of  untold  influence  to  Ameri¬ 
can  political  life.”  This  fact  is  strengthened  by  the  words  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  K.  Hosmer,  in  his  “  Life  of  Samuel  Adams:  ”  “Have 
more  interesting  assemblies  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  the  Boston  town  meetings?  Out  of  them  grew  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States,  and  what  more  important  event 
has  ever  occurred?”  And  the  “Man  of  the  Boston  town-meet¬ 
ings”  in  that  supreme  moment  of  their  potency  was  a  product  of 
old  Braintree,  —  Samuel  Adams!  Then  were  these  two  towns 
nearly  one  community,  and  the  leaders  in  the  times  that  tried 
men’s  souls  were,  most  of  them,  of  both  places.  The  Adamses, 
the  Quincys,  the  Hancocks  were  active  in  either  town. 

Pure  democracy  was  especially  illustrated  in  every  period 
throughout  the  long  history  of  the  Braintree  and  Quincy  town 
meetings.  All  had  a  voice,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  that  first  gather¬ 
ing  of  Braintree  men  in  the  little  stone  meeting-house,  when  they 
“  Deputed  for  town  affairs,”  —  James  Pennimann,  Thomas  Matson, 
Stephen  Kingsley,  Gregory  Baxter,  Samuel  Crane  and  William 
Chesebrough.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  occasion,  the  first 
independent  endeavors  of  “the  politically  active  congregation.” 
The  next  assembly,  held  February,  1640,  is  set  down  as  a  “Towne 
meeting,”  but  whether  it  was  made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants,  or  just 
the  five  men  named  with  Samuel  Bass  as  “being  present,”  is  un¬ 
certain.  However,  in  the  one  item  under  the  date,  “9th  month, 
1641,”  the  new  word  “selectmen”  appears  together  with  “town’s 
men,”  and  both  terms  seem  to  stand  for  “the  men  that  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  dispose  of  the  towns  affairs.”  In  brief  time  the  town 
government  is  complete.  The  inhabitants,  now  altogether,  and 
now  by  their  chosen  representatives,  usually  five  in  number,  enter 
upon  self-reliant,  democratic  rule.  They  did  not  weakly  look 
about  them  for  some  superior  person,  or  high-born  chief  to  guide 
them.  They  had  no  “saviours  of  society,”  as  C.  F.  Adams  writes; 
nor  in  their  dark  and  troubled  hours  did  they  look  or  call  for  such. 
Morever,  they  were  very  careful  whom  they  received  as  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  share  their  privileges  of  commonage  and  to  participate  in 
a  joint  responsibility  for  the  general  good.  Then  the  newcomers 
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were  made  one  with  the  rest.  It  is  “the  inhabitants"  who  are 
called  together  in  town  meetings  —  “the  whole  inhabitants.”  An 
early  petition  is  made  “To  our  loving  Brethren  and  neighbors  the 
Townsmen  of  Braintree.”  Little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  church- 
made  “freemen,”  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  Boston  records,  but 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  ended  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts 
and  brought  in  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  the  term  “free¬ 
holders”  is  used  to  call  the  people  to  town  meeting.  The  provisions 
of  that  charter  enlarged  the  right  of  suffrage  by  abolishing  the 
power  assumed  by  the  theocracy  of  admitting  to  the  status  of  free¬ 
men  “only  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches.” 

As  far  as  the  farthest  the  inhabitants  of  Braintree  and  Quincy 
ventured.  Emergency  overtopped  emergency,  but  their  mount¬ 
ing  spirit  faced  them  victoriously:  absentee-landlordism  becom¬ 
ing  unendurable  “we  agree  to  defend  our  ancient  rights,”  against 
some  persons  of  Boston  who  make  “pretentions  to  some  lands  in 
our  Township;”  the  Royal  Governors  growing  more  exacting,  we 
thank  “the  House  of  Representatives  for  their  faithful  services  in 
asserting  and  defending  the  just  liberties  of  this  Province;”  on  the 
“important  and  alarming  occasion”  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  draught 
of  instructions,  prepared  by  our  townsman,  John  Adams,  is  enthu¬ 
siastically  accepted,  and  “We  further  Recommend  the  most  clear 
and  explicit  assertion  and  vindication  of  our  Rights  &  Liberties  to 
be  entered  on  the  Public  Records  that  the  world  may  know  in  the 
present  &  all  future  Generations,  that  we  have  a  clear  knowledge 
and  a  just  sense  of  those  Rights  and  Liberties  and  that  with  sub¬ 
mission  to  devine  Providence,  we  never  can  be  slaves.” 

In  the  town  meeting  the  Revolution  found  an  institution  re¬ 
markably  effective  in  preparing  for  that  inevitable  struggle,  and 
continuously  responsive  throughout  its  weary  length  with  sup¬ 
plies  of  men,  money,  clothing  and  food.  The  victory  won,  that 
same  unit  of  self-government  proved  itself,  in  the  trying  times  of 
readjustment,  an  almost  perfect  means  of  testing  new  constitu¬ 
tions  and  carrying  out  local  reforms.  “It  may  confidently  be 
asserted  that  the  years  between  1810  and  1830  were  in  Quincy 
the  golden  period  of  the  old  Massachusetts  town  government,” 
concluded  Charles  F.  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  who  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject.  “Never  before  had  it  been  so  strong, 
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so  pure  and  so  systematic  as  then;  never  had  it  done  its  work  so 
well.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  absolutely  model  government  ‘of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.’”  The  population  was  still 
homogeneous;  manhood  suffrage  was  the  order,  and  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  a  natural  leader,  as  moderator,  “organized  the  town’s 
business  and  did  it  admirably.”  For  two  centuries  such  a  people, 
self-ruled,  had  lived  on  a  high  level  and  with  never  a  defalcation, 
never  a  criminal  class,  and,  perhaps,  with  never  a  criminal.  The 
tavern,  with  its  strong  social  lure,  took  its  costly  toll,  as  John 
Adams  complained,  but  violence  was  rare  and  the  community  lived 
without  fear  of  the  plunderer.  With  the  rapid  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  after  1846,  the  character  of  the  town  began  to  change; 
there  was  an  increase  of  industries,  of  mixed  peoples,  and  Quincy 
became  more  and  more  a  suburb  of  Boston.  The  town’s  business 
became  more  complex,  the  methods  of  doing  it  inefficient,  and 
the  number  of  voters  on  the  list  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
Town  Hall.  The  end  of  the  town  meeting  loomed  in  sight. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  score  of  years  under  conditions  growing  steadily 
more  difficult,  the  regularly  elected  moderator,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  by  his  masterly  administrative  ability,  still  made  the  as¬ 
sembly  effective.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his  brother,  Charles 
F.  Adams,  by  Edwin  Marsh,  Henry  H.  Faxon,  James  H.  Slade, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Edward  H.  Dewson  and  others  of  “The  Commit¬ 
tee”  and  the  “Wisdom  Corner.”  Again  it  is  written,  “Never  had 
it  been  better  administered,  never  had  it  performed  its  work  in 
a  way  more  satisfactory,  never  had  the  reputation  of  the  town 
stood  so  high  among  its  sister  towns.”  Then  came  the  end,  in 
several  overcrowded,  mob-like  meetings.  In  size  they  had  become 
unmanageable.  A  city  charter  was  proposed,  debated  in  a  special 
committee,  accepted  by  the  town,  and  finally,  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing,  held  June  11,  1888,  a  ballot  of  812  in  favor  to  454  against 
made  Quincy  a  city.  The  legal  voters  numbered  over  2,400;  the 
inevitable  was  so  plain  that  nearly  half  refrained  from  voting. 

A  change  as  great  took  place  through  all  the  years  in  that  other 
institution  from  which  the  town  meeting  had  separated  itself,  — 
the  church.  Because  of  that  separation  each  had  evolved  its 
characteristic  life  and  power  most  fully.  The  meeting-houses  of 
First  Church  served  the  needs  of  the  worshippers  of  the  old,  un- 
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divided  town  of  Braintree  for  sixty-six  years;  they  were  built 
within  what  are  now  the  bounds  of  Quincy.  Then  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  south  part  of  Braintree  led  to  the  erection 
there  of  a  church  of  the  like  faith.  This  was  in  1706,  and  a  little 
later  that  part  of  the  town  won  the  privilege  of  being  set  off  as  a 
distinct  precinct.  The  inhabitants  all  went  to  the  same  town 
meeting,  but  they  now  formed  two  distinct  congregations,  each 
with  its  own  meeting-house.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
division  which  separated,  eventually,  the  North  Precinct  —  which 
was  the  older  part  of  the  original  town  —  from  Braintree,  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Holbrook,  and  created  the  town  of  Quincy. 

With  the  churches  and  worshippers  of  that  region  we  have  now 
to  deal.  The  earliest  place  of  worship  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were 
a  very  familiar  landmark  in  May,  1641,  by  the  Braintree  Records: 
“the  metting  house  over  the  old  bridge.”  Both  bridge  and  build¬ 
ing  were  widely  known  throughout  the  scattered  settlements  when 
there  was  only  a  trail  or  path  between  Boston  and  Plymouth.  A 
highway  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  in  May,  1639,  to  be 
laid  out  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Wollaston,  and  the  first  act 
of  the  town  of  Braintree  was  in  fulfillment  of  this  order,  February 
25,  1640.  This  “Country  highway”  was  to  be  cut  through  the 
woods  following  the  trail  from  Weymouth,  through  Braintree  to 
Dorchester.  “The  said  highway  shall  lye  the  full  breadth  of 
foure  rods  wide  from  waymoth  to  Brantree  meeting  house,  and 
wheras  att  the  said  meeting  house  the  way  cannot  conveniently 
be  had  att  one  end,  we  apoint  two  rods  att  one  end  therof,  and 
two  rods  at  the  other  end,  and  then  to  fall  to  foure  rods  againe 
att  a  marke  stumpe  a  little  beyond  the  meeting  house.” 

This  early  mention  of  the  meeting-house  strengthens  the  belief 
that  it  was  built  in  1637  by  Wheelwright’s  growing  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  locality  is  easily  identified  as  the  rising  ground  a  little 
south  of  Town  River,  on  what  is  now  Hancock  Street.  Of  what 
was  it  built?  Stone  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  fact  that  the 
settlers  decided  that  it  was  easier  to  divide  the  road  into  two 
narrower  ways  than  to  move  the  meeting-house;  also,  granite 
boulders  were  plenty.  Confirmation  of  this  view  is  yielded,  ap¬ 
parently,  by  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  in 
1844  to  examine  the  titles  of  the  Faxon  and  Willett  lots  on  the 
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northerly  corner  of  Hancock  and  Canal  streets,  the  very  locality 
where  the  Records  place  the  first  meeting-house.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  acting  on  a  vote  that  this  was  the  best  site  for  a  new 
Town  Hall.  It  was  found,  “  partly  by  tradition  and  partly  by 
record,  that  on  one  or  both  of  said  lots  was  erected,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  town,  a  stone  garrison  house,  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  inroads  and  attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians; 
that  at  a  subsequent  date,  in  more  peaceable  times,  the  garrison 
house  was  converted  into  and  used  as  a  church,  which  church 
more  than  a  century  ago  fell  into  decay,  and  another  church  was 
erected  on  the  same  site,  and  in  time  became  disused  and  deserted.” 
Two  churches  and  both  built  of  stone  —  those  are  the  items  to  be 
especially  noted.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Hancock  began  his  minis¬ 
try,  1726,  in  an  “old  stone  meeting-house”  and  ended  it  in  the 
new  wooden  church  built  in  1732.  His  century  sermon  was 
preached  in  that  wooden  meeting-house,  1739,  and  in  it  he  states 
precisely  that  it  “is  the  third  house  in  which  we  are  now  worship¬ 
ping,  that  we  and  our  fathers  have  built  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.”  That  confirms  the  findings  of  the  committee  on  the 
Town  Hall  site,  that  there  were  two  houses  built  in  the  early 
settlement.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  first  was  built  of  stone 
as  well  as  the  second.  A  stone  garrison  house  could  be  more 
readily  built  than  in  most  other  towns,  and  was  an  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  because  the  fear  of  the  Indians  was  then  in  the  hearts  of  the 
settlers.  And  what  is  more  natural  than  that  such  a  building 
would  be  used  as  a  church?  So  stood  the  meeting-house  of 
Wheelwright,  —  the  first  in  New  England  to  be  built  of  stone,  — 
“Quincy  granite!” 

This  fort  for  defence,  a  stronghold,  too,  of  a  tolerant  faith, 
lasted  till  1666.  Then  the  second  stone  meeting-house,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Records,  was  erected  in  its  place.  To  confirm 
this  date  there  is  not  extant  a  single  written  or  printed  word,  for 
the  church  records  of  that  time  have  been  long  missing  and  the 
Braintree  Records  are  silent.  But  we  are  not  without  some  evi¬ 
dence,  —  that  of  a  weathervane.  Call  you  that  continually  shift¬ 
ing  invention  evidence?  But  it  is  a  weathervane  with  a  history. 
It  tops  the  stone  library  of  the  Adamses  which  stands  by  their 
mansion  on  Adams  Street.  The  tradition,  time  out  of  mind,  is 
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that  it  was  saved  from  the  second  stone  meeting-house  when 
that  was  finally  dismantled.  And  it  has  the  figures  1666  cleanly 
cut  out  of  its  broad  leeward  plate.  Is  not  such  a  vane,  with  a 
tradition  held  in  such  a  memory  as  that  of  the  Adams  family, 
enough  to  bridge  the  void  left  by  the  vanished  records?  Besides, 
when  one  considers  the  floor  plan  of  this  second  meeting-house, 
authoritatively  reconstructed  from  the  church  records,  —  its 
“men’s  gallery”  and  its  “women’s  gallery,”  its  spaciousness 
which  permitted  the  innovation  of  the  pew  system  in  1697,  yes, 
and  its  bell  which  calls  for  a  belfry  and  for  that  weathervane,  — 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  such  an  adequate  building  could  have 
been  erected  any  earlier  than  1666.  For  almost  a  century  it 
served  for  both  worship  and  town  meetings;  then,  superseded  by 
Hancock’s  nobler  wooden  structure  whose  spire  rose  high  above 
the  Training  Field,  it  was  proposed,  in  1747,  “That  the  Old  Stone 
Meeting  might  in  some  manner  be  made  to  serve  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  in  this  town.”  Its  decay  had  gone  too  far,  and  finally 
it  was  sold  at  auction  for  what  would  now  amount  to  fifty-five 
dollars. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  while  inclined  to  favor  the  building  of  the 
stone  meeting-house  in  1666,  doubted  that  stone  entered  into  the 
construction  of  the  earliest  edifice.  In  a  letter  to  the  present 
writer  he  said:  “I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday 
in  relation  to  my  ‘History  of  Quincy.’  In  regard  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  meeting-houses  in  Quincy,  Mr.  E.  W.  Marsh  also  picked  me 
up.  While  I  take  no  great  degree  of  stock  in  the  ‘vane’  basis,  yet 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  the  stone  meeting-house  was  built 
about  1666.  .  .  .  The  early  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  built 
of  logs,  sealed  with  mud,  and  if  they  lasted  twenty- five  years  they 
did  extremely  well.  The  straggling  early  settlers  in  Braintree 
would  hardly  have  built  a  stone  church.  My  assumption,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  the  stone  church  was  built  about  the  year  1666;  and 
the  vane  surmounting  the  library  at  the  house  is  just  such  a  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  building  of  that  sort,  very  commonly  then  in  use  in 
Europe,  as  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  congregation  to  adorn 
the  meeting-house.” 

Hancock’s  meeting-house  served  the  growing  community  till 
1805,  when  it  was  enlarged  “by  sawing  the  building  lengthwise 
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with  the  ridge-pole,”  then  moving  the  halves  apart,  roofing  in 
the  chasm  and  otherwise  patching  it  up.  The  floor-plan  shows  the 
crowded  condition  and  the  names  of  the  families.  This  makeshift 
barely  answered  till  1828,  when  the  “Stone  Temple”  was  erected 
close  by.  Two  years  before  this  time,  September,  1826,  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  wrote:  “Upon  the  decease  of  my  late  honored 
father  I  have  considered  it  a  duty  devolving  upon  me  to  erect  a 
plain  and  modest  monument  to  his  memory;  and  my  wish  is  that 
divested  of  all  ostentation  it  may  yet  be  as  durable  as  the  Walls 
of  the  Temple  to  the  erection  of  which  he  has  contributed  and  as 
the  Rocks  of  his  native  town  which  are  to  supply  the  materials 
of  it.”  The  plan  provided  for  two  granite  chambers  immediately 
under  the  noble  portico;  one  received  all  that  was  mortal  of  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Adams,  and  “At  his  side  Sleeps  till  the  Trump  shall 
Sound,  Abigail,  his  Beloved  and  only  Wife.”  Later,  the  remains 
of  their  illustrious  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  were  entombed  in 
the  second  chamber,  together  with  those  of  “His  Partner  for  fifty 
Years,  Louisa  Catherine.”  Mural  tablets,  surmounted  by  busts 
of  the  two  Presidents,  have  been  placed  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit 
and  graven  with  the  essential  dates  and  services.  To  these  have 
been  added  as  the  years  fled  other  tablets,  —  memorials  to  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  the  Great  Ambassador  to  England,  to  John  Quincy, 
after  whom  the  city  is  named,  to  John  Wheelwright,  to  Henry 
Flynt  and  his  wife  Margery  Hoar,  and  to  others.  So  the  Temple, 
sacred  as  a  house  of  Christian  worship,  acquires  a  deepening  of 
that  sanctity  because  of  the  names  of  the  noble  lives  which  it 
treasures,  and  because  of  the  generations  of  devout  men  and 
women  who  have  worshipped  beneath  its  wide  interior  dome. 
First  Church  was  the  only  religious  organization  within  the  bounds 
of  what  is  now  Quincy  for  a  full  century;  its  ministers  the  only 
ministers.  Of  these,  three  are  now  living,  the  Reverend  Fred 
Alban  Weil,  the  tercentenary  pastor,  his  predecessor,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Adelbert  Lathrop  Hudson,  and  the  Reverend  Daniel  Munro 
Wilson,  installed  March  24,  1880. 

The  Episcopal  religious  organization,  Christ  Church,  led  that 
multiplication  of  churches  which  today  has  reached  such  astound¬ 
ing  proportions.  Although  the  first  edifice  of  the  “church  people” 
was  not  erected  till  1728,  there  is  “evidence  that  as  early  even  as 
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1689,  there  was  in  Braintree  a  little  body  of  Church  of  England 
communicants,  and  that  in  one  house  at  least,  prayers  from  the 
liturgy  were  daily  read."  The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  selected  Braintree,  for  its  mission 
field  in  New  England.  Mr.  William  Barclay,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  here  in  1702.  By  1704  Christ  Church 
was  fully  organized,  several  of  the  names  found  earliest  in  the 
Town  Records,  such  as  Veazie,  Saunders  and  Bass,  being  those  of 
its  wardens  and  vestrymen.  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that 
this  church  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  Parish  in  New  England,  now 
that  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  has  long  been  Unitarian.  Perhaps 
Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  may  contest  precedence. 

However,  the  Braintree  inhabitants  were  alert  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  intrusion,  as  they  viewed  it.  It  was  voted  in  town 
meeting,  November  17,  1727,  that  not  an  acre  of  the  grant  of  a 
hundred  of  acres  of  land  to  be  divided  between  the  ministry  of 
the  North  and  South  Precincts  "shall  be  understood  or  construed 
to  include  any  other  ministry  than  a  Congregational  and  Presby¬ 
terian."  But  the  "church  people”  had  already  taken  measures 
to  rise  superior  to  that  frown.  Ebenezer  Miller,  whom  they  had 
chosen  for  rector,  stipulated  that  an  edifice  should  be  built,  and 
accordingly,  land  was  conveyed  by  deed,  August  25,  1727,  as  a 
free  gift  from  William  and  Benjamin  Veazie,  "for  the  building  of 
a  Church  of  England  on,  and  no  other  purpose."  After  all,  the 
relations  between  the  two  societies  from  the  beginning  were  help¬ 
ful,  fraternal,  even  Christian.  Before  Dr.  Miller  came,  First 
Church  admitted  to  its  communion  all  such  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  desired  to  have  communion  with  them,  and  after  he 
came  the  tax  which  by  law  was  imposed  upon  his  people  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry  of  First  Church  was  generously  excused. 
The  present  rector  of  Christ  Church  is  the  Reverend  Howard  K. 
Bartow. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  West  Quincy,  the  first  Catholic  Church, 
was  consecrated  in  1842,  but  even  before  this  there  were  religious 
administrations.  "Late  in  the  year  1826,  a  gentleman  called  to 
see  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  was  then  at  home.  He  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  gave  his 
name  as  Rev.  Father  Pendergast.  He  told  the  President  that 
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he  came  to  visit  the  Catholics  in  this  vicinity  and  administer  the 
sacraments  to  them,  and  being  a  stranger  he  made  bold  to  ask 
Mr.  Adams  for  information  as  to  how  he  could  find  the  Catholics. 
The  President  received  him  very  kindly,  and,  after  some  conver¬ 
sation,  called  in  John  Kirk  (an  Irishman  in  his  employ  for  many 
years)  and  introduced  Father  Pendergast.  The  news  soon  spread 
through  the  village  that  ‘the  Priest  had  come.’  Confessions  were 
heard  that  night,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  first  Mass  was 
celebrated.”  In  that  earliest  gathering  of  the  Catholics  at  West 
Quincy,  Father  T.  Fitzsimmons  was  the  first  to  officiate  regularly. 
It  was  he  who  quieted  all  opposition  and  led  his  flock  from  the 
West  District  schoolhouse  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  worship 
into  the  new  church  which  he  was  instrumental  in  having  built. 
The  present  incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s  is  Father  William  T.  O’Con¬ 
nor.  In  1853  St.  John’s  Church  was  erected  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  increasing  worshippers  in  the  center  of  the  town.  It 
stands  on  the  spot  where  the  Episcopal  Church  had  stood  for  a 
century.  Father  A.  F.  Roche  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  pastor 
over  St.  John’s.  The  successor  of  Father  Roche  is  Father  Michael 
J.  Owens. 

In  1831  the  Universalist  Church  was  organized,  and  a  year 
later  its  meeting-house  was  built.  There  is  a  tradition  that  in 
its  establishment  there  was  expressed  not  only  a  liberal  aspiration, 
but  a  democratic  revolt  of  some  from  the  super-select  member¬ 
ship  of  First  Church.  It  was  also  asserted  at  the  time  that  “the 
old  parish  worshipped  a  man,”  —  a  skit  incited  by  the  common 
regard  for  a  bust  of  President  John  Adams,  then  newly  placed 
above  the  tablet  to  his  memory.  However,  there  is  an  illustrating 
and  veracious  story  that  when  officials  of  the  Stone  Temple  denied 
its  use  for  an  annual  convention  of  the  Norfolk  County  Tem¬ 
perance  Association,  they  unwittingly  shut  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  out  of  his  own  house  of  worship.  He  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  deliver  the  address.  Meanwhile  the  Association 
had  applied  to  the  Universalists  for  the  accommodation.  Too 
late  the  crestfallen  officials  learned  of  the  fact;  they  could  but 
follow  their  great  fellow-parishioner  to  the  slighted  convention  in 
the  “other  church.”  Its  increasing  influence  is  now  directed  by 
the  Reverend  John  B.  Reardon. 
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The  First  Church,  like  another  sun,  continued  to  throw  out 
separate  spheres  of  light  and  leading.  The  Evangelical  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  was  formed  in  1832  of  some  of  the  old  parish 
and  others  of  Christ  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  new  residents. 
Soon  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on  Hancock  Street,  corner  of 
Canal,  and  as  the  new  body  rolled  prosperously  on  its  way  it 
shaped  for  itself  the  present  house  of  worship  in  1870.  The  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  church  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  Reverend 
Edward  Norton  of  cherished  memory,  who  was  installed  in  June 
of  1874.  Its  continued  growth  in  numbers  and  influence  has 
called  for  enlargement  under  succeeding  pastors,  and  the  call 
continues  with  the  ministry  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  pulpit, 
the  Reverend  Eric  I.  Lindh. 

One  other  church  which  came  into  being  under  the  old  order  of 
things  and  before  the  rapid  expansion  of  town  and  city,  was  the 
Methodist  Society  “at  the  Point."  A  flavor  of  other  days  lingers 
in  the  recollection  that  it  was  organized  by  persons  from  Cape 
towns  who  had  settled  in  Germantown  and  at  the  Point  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fishing.  Fitting  it  was  that  when  their  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1838  the  Reverend  Father  E.  T.  Taylor,  of  the  Seamen’s 
Bethel  of  Boston,  greatly  celebrated  in  his  day,  should  preach  the 
sermon  and  offer  the  prayer.  This  engagement  he  did  not  forget 
as  he  did  his  wedding  day,  which  found  him  on  Telegraph  Hill, 
in  Hull,  with  a  spyglass  looking  seaward  and  talking  of  his  dear 
Deborah  Millett,  while  she  was  waiting  for  him  to  keep  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  bridegroom  in  Marblehead.  Such  recollections  the 
present  pastor,  the  Reverend  G.  Vaughn  Shedd,  can  relate,  no 
doubt,  and  tell,  too,  something  of  the  antiquities  of  Shedd’s  Neck, 
now  called  Germantown,  settled  way  back  in  1647  by  Daniel 
Shedd  and  his  kin. 

Seven  of  the  oldest  churches  called  for  some  detail;  there  are 
thirty-two  other  religious  organizations.  These  have  been  planted 
recently,  beginning  with  the  development  of  Wollaston  in  the 
gathering  of  the  Union  Church  in  1870  and  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  1871.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  these  newer  societies  stresses 
the  marvelous  growth  of  our  community  and  the  momentous 
change  in  the  nature  of  its  population.  A  new  order  of  men  and 
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affairs  possesses  the  scene.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  the  thirty-two  later  organizations: 

Baptist:  First,  Rev.  Joseph  Walther;  Central,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Widen. 

Catholic:  Sacred  Heart,  Rev.  John  J.  Casey;  St.  Joseph’s,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Cuddihy;  Blessed  Sacrament,  Rev.  Wm.  P.  McNamara;  St.  Ann’s,  Rev. 
John  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Congregational:  Union,  Rev.  William  B.  Ayres;  Wollaston,  Rev.  Isaiah  W. 
Sneath;  Atlantic  Memorial,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Davison;  Quincy  Point,  Rev. 
Carlton  Easton;  Swedish,  Rev.  Henry  R.  Nelson;  Finnish,  Rev.  V.  V. 
Sunderlin;  Church  of  Christ,  Rev.  Charles  T.  Noble;  First,  Squantum,  Rev. 
G.  H.  Burrows;  People's  Union,  Hough’s  Neck,  Rev.  C.  F.  Weeden,  D.D. 
Episcopal:  St.  Chrysostom’s,  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Buck. 

Evangelical:  Rev.  A.  J.  Hamilton;  Adams  Shore,  Rev.  E.  E.  Tucker. 

Jewish:  Ahavoth,  Rabbi  Jul.  Sandelovitz;  Beth  Israel,  Rabbi  Loiis  Isseroff. 
Lutheran:  Swedish  Lutheran,  Rev.  Edgar  H.  Malstrom;  Finnish  Lutheran, 
Rev.  Frank  Pelkonen. 

Methodist:  First  Methodist  Episcopal,  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Crawford;  Hall  Place 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Rev.  Claude  W.  Cooper;  Atlantic  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal,  Rev.  G.  Vaughn  Shedd;  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal,  Swedish, 
Rev.  Ludwig  Pehrson. 

Presbyterian:  First,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Turner;  First  United,  Rev.  W.  B. 
Nicholl. 

Salvation  Army:  Commandant,  Annette  Salveson. 

Scientist:  First  Church  of  Christ,  Reader,  Conrad  Hibbeler. 

Unitarian:  Wollaston,  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Brown. 

Christadelphian. 

Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

How  completely  are  swept  away  those  barriers  which  were 
thrown  up  by  the  Puritans  so  that  they  might  develop  all  by  them¬ 
selves  their  plan  to  perfectly  realize  the  aspiration  of  ancient 
Israel  to  set  up  on  the  earth  a  Theocracy,  a  God's  Government! 
That  was  the  way  of  a  sect,  trusting  to  its  intolerant  interpretation 
of  “  God’s  Word.”  Now,  we  go  the  way  of  America,  trusting  in 
full  liberty  for  all.  This  ideal  is  honored,  not  in  mere  toleration, 
mere  sufferance  of  the  belief  and  ritual  of  others;  rather,  is  it 
highly  actualized  in  sympathetic  attitude  toward  every  man  or 
woman  who  is  trying  to  live  out  his  or  her  religion,  and  in  genial 
stimulation  of  every  organization  of  whatever  name  which  is 
seeking  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

It  was  after  this  manner  that  John  Adams  impatiently  relieved 
his  soul  in  the  utterance,  4 ‘Ask  me  not  whether  I  am  a  Catholic 
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or  Protestant,  Calvinist  or  Arminian.  As  far  as  they  are  Chris¬ 
tians  I  wish  to  be  a  fellow-disciple  with  them  all.” 

In  our  own  day  there  is,  among  many  others,  a  practical  and 
handsome  expression  by  a  fellow-townsman  of  this  high  tolerance. 
The  “King  Family  Fund"  is  unique;  where  is  its  like  to  be  found 
outside  of  Quincy?  The  Kings  come  of  the  old  stock.  Theophilus 
King  was  born  and  bred  in  the  town  of  Rochester  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth.  His  wife,  Helen  Louise  Baxter  King,  is  a  descendant 
of  John  Baxter,  who  married  Anna  White  in  1659-60,  and  who 
took  her  into  the  new  house  he  had  built  on  what  is  now  Spear 
Street.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city.  The  last  of 
the  Baxters  to  live  in  it  was  the  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
B.  Spear  Pratt,  Susanna  Baxter  Spear,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Spear  and  Susanna  Field  Baxter.  So  much  of  the  royal  descent 
set  down,  we  can  turn  again  to  Theophilus  King.  He  writes  that 
he  was  brought  up  “in  the  midst  of  religious  surroundings  that 
drew  a  sharp  line  in  language  and  thought  as  to  beliefs  outside  of 
the  so-called  evangelical  faith.”  However,  out  of  a  long  and  wide 
experience  he  recalled  many  liberalizing  contacts  with  persons  of 
diverse  faiths,  —  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Catholics,  Jews,  — 
and  found  in  all  “a  portion  of  The  Church  of  the  Infinite  Father, 
the  Eternal  God.”  So,  on  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  he  started  a  trust  fund  “to  help  on  and  bear  the  strongest 
testimony  of  which  I  am  capable,”  that  the  nearer  coming  to¬ 
gether  of  all  the  churches,  “through  the  breaking  down  of  prejudices 
and  the  better  understanding  of  each  others  religious  faith  was 
one  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  world.”  At  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  plan  it  was  provided  that  the  income  of  the  fund 
was  to  be  paid  “to  the  organized  churches  in  the  City  of  Quincy.” 
Later,  the  scope  of  the  fund  was  enlarged.  Upon  his  eightieth 
birthday  the  principal  of  the  “King  Family  Fund”  was  increased 
to  $500,000  and  provision  made  “that  will  bring  it  up  to  a  full 
million  dollars  in  amount.”  The  beneficiaries  now  were  to  in¬ 
clude,  not  only  all  the  religious  organizations  in  Quincy,  but  about 
all  the  other  helpful  societies  in  the  city  and  many  outside  of  it, 
not  omitting  the  Congregational  Church  in  Rochester,  five  churches 
in  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  the  Union  Church  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.  This  is,  indeed,  another  age! 


Sir  Henry  Vane,  1613-1662  William  Coddington,  1601-1678 
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OR  over  a  century,  in  legislative  halls  and  council  cham¬ 
bers,  in  urgent  gatherings  of  citizens  in  Boston’s  Cradle 
of  Liberty  and  in  social  assemblies  of  fashion,  there  was 
commonly  heard,  formally  announced  or  whispered, 
“Quincy  of  Quincy.”  The  repetition  of  that  Norman 
name,  connecting  the  person  with  his  place,  first  captured  the 
attention  and  then  won  the  respect  due  to  high  character  and 
abilities.  Now,  Quincy  of  Quincy  is  heard  no  more;  may  never 
be  heard  again.  Even  long  before  there  was  a  town  of  Quincy 
there  were  Quincys  of  the  Mount  and  of  Braintree,  and  in  the 
experiences  of  many  of  us  there  were  Quincys  still  dwelling  on 
the  lands  bought  by  them  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  years 
ago  from  the  Indian  Sachem  who  ruled  on  those  Massachusetts 
fields.  A  remarkable  family  for  the  length  of  its  duration  and 
for  the  fame  of  so  many  of  its  members.  It  is  all  but  unique  in 
American  history.  Yet  this  family  in  those  two  respects  stands 
not  alone  in  the  records  of  our  community.  The  Quincys  were 
the  first  to  manifest  their  quality.  Then  in  other  households, 
through  the  long  generations,  stood  out  name  after  name  now 
blazoned  forever  in  the  glorious  annals  of  our  country.  That  is 
our  supreme  distinction,  —  the  large  group  of  noble,  liberty- 
loving,  divinely  responsible  men  and  women  native  to  our  soil. 
Higher  distinction  there  is  not. 

Another  fact  which  strengthens  this  distinction  calls  for  atten¬ 
tion.  These  famous  men  and  women  were  most  closely  identified 
with  their  neighbors  in  blood,  in  thought,  in  aspirations,  in  tradi¬ 
tions  and  instincts.  Such  as  rose  to  eminence  were  not  solitary 
in  their  ascending  qualities,  like  mountain  peaks  lifted  vast  above 
the  flatness  of  a  humble  level.  Rather,  they  resembled  the  crown¬ 
ing  summits  of  their  own  New  England  White  Mountains,  which 
barely  top  the  range  of  lesser  hills,  declining  degree  by  degree  to 
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the  valleys  and  plains.  Read  the  scant  Braintree  Records  and 
note  how  difficult  it  might  have  been  for  any  one  to  play  the  part 
of  prophet  and  predict  which  settler  might  come  to  be  exalted 
above  his  fellows.  Look  upon  the  sifted  seeds  of  that  fructifying 
field  and  say,  if  you  can,  “which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will 
not.”  What  was  there  discernible  in  that  young  Edmund  Quincy, 
then  the  only  man  of  his  name,  which  might  mark  him  as-  the 
destined  ancestor  of  two  centuries  of  distinguished  men  and  women? 
What  was  to  be  detected  in  Henry  Adams  or  his  children,  or  even 
his  children’s  children,  which  would  indicate  that  their  offspring 
would  be  famed  above  those  of  Captain  Richard  Brackett,  Gregory 
Belcher,  Samuel  Crane,  Thomas  Holbrook,  Ebenezer  Thayer, 
Samuel  Bass,  Nathaniel  Wales,  Joseph  Crosby,  Thomas  Faxon, 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Marsh,  Sergeant  Benjamin  Savil,  George 
Spear,  Samuel  Niles,  or  any  others  who  are  often  mentioned  as 
active  in  the  affairs  of  town  and  church?  They  were  all  of  the 
same  splendid  stock;  sturdy  planters  of  that  “Great  Race,”  as 
Madison  Grant  calls  it.  Their  free  development  in  the  wilderness, 
least  hindered,  came  to  most.  It  was  the  little  more,  and  how  great 
it  was,  that  made  the  leaders.  Their  soul  visioned  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Free 
Constitutions.  Still  leader  and  led  intermarried  and  made  a  like- 
minded,  united  and  neighborly  community. 

Nor  less  should  we  forget  the  worthy  sons 
And  daughters  who  through  centuries  lived  and  died 
Unknown  to  fame.  The  muse  of  history  shuns 
Their  hidden  records;  gathered  side  by  side 
In  yonder  burial-ground,  they  leave  no  signs 
Save  in  the  half-obliterated  lines 
That  tell  their  birth,  their  death.  Yet  not  in  vain, 

Fathers  and  mothers,  were  your  humble  lives; 

Each  in  its  turn  an  influence  that  survives, 

A  light  that  shines  again 
In  sacred  memories,  and  in  hearths  and  homes, 

Vital  as  greater  names  that  gild  historic  tomes. 

—  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch. 

The  Quincy  name  and  the  activities  of  those  who  bore  it,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  were  saved  to  our  community  by  the  early  death  of 
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Edmund  Quincy,  “the  immigrant.”  He  arrived  in  Boston  in 
1633,  was  an  intimate  companion  of  William  Coddington,  and 
but  for  the  illness  which  seized  him  at  the  time  of  the  Antinomian 
Controversy,  and  his  death  in  1637,  he  would  have  been  exiled  to 
Rhode  Island  with  the  other  liberals.  He  left  a  widow  and  their 
two  children,  Edmund  and  Judith.  The  widow  married,  about 
1642,  Moses  Paine,  possessor  of  broad  lands  in  Braintree.  He 
died  the  next  year,  and  it  was  then,  in  all  probability,  that  she 
entered  into  the  occupancy  of  the  Coddington  house  by  “Codding- 
ton’s  Brook.”  Daughter  Judith  soon  married  John  Hull,  who 
became  mint-master  of  the  colony.  It  was  their  daughter  Hannah, 
upon  her  marriage  to  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  who  had  her  dowry 
weighed  out  before  her,  as  she  stood  on  the  scales,  to  her  full  weight 
in  pine-tree  shillings,  —  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  jocular  mint-master  also  ventured  to  name  the  stormiest 
headland  between  Cape  Cod  and  Sandy  hook  after  his  wife,  — 
“Point  Judith.”  Then  the  father  of  the  mint-master  made  all 
serene  by  wedding  the  twice-widowed  Judith,  mother  of  his 
daughter-in-law. 

But  it  was  the  marriage  of  the  second  Edmund  Quincy  to  Joanna 
Hoar  which  connected  his  family  with  other  historic  personages. 
The  mother  of  Joanna,  another  Joanna,  was  celebrated  as  the 
“Great  Mother.”  These  words  were  deliberately  carved  on  the 
table  monument  in  the  ancient  burying-ground  after  she  passed 
away,  November  21,  1661.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  second  of  the  name, 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  numbering  himself  with  “the  tribe 
of  Joanna,”  wrote,  “She  is  the  common  origin  of  that  remarkable 
progeny  in  which  statesmen,  jurists,  lawyers,  orators,  poets,  story¬ 
tellers,  and  philosophers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  recognized 
eminence.”  Her  husband,  Charles  Hoar,  had  been  sheriff  of 
Gloucester,  England,  a  man  of  means  and  much  regarded.  After 
his  death  in  1638  she  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  wilderness  in  order  to  worship  God  according  to  her 
conscience.  She  arrived  here  with  her  five  children  in  1640  and 
immediately  settled  in  Braintree.  Her  daughter  Margery  married 
the  liberal  young  minister  of  First  Church,  Henry  Flynt;  John, 
the  eldest  son,  ancestor  of  Judge  E.  R.  Hoar  and  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar,  removed  to  Concord;  another  son,  Leonard,  who  became 
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the  third  president  of  Harvard  College,  married  Bridget,  daughter 
of  Lord  Lisle  and  Lady  Alicia  Lisle.  Lord  Lisle  was  president  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  decreed  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
At  the  Restoration  he  fled  from  England  with  a  price  on  his  head, 
but  was  tracked  to  Switzerland  and  assassinated  August  11,  1664. 
Lady  Alicia,  charged  with  harboring  refugees  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.  So  indignant  were 
the  protests  of  the  clergy  of  Winchester  that  the  sentence  was 
altered  from  burning  to  beheading. 

With  regard  to  the  “Great  Mother”  and  her  descendants  it  only 
needs  to  be  written  that  the  last  injunction  of  Judge  Hoar  to  his 
friend,  Charles  F.  Adams,  was,  “Take  care  of  Joanna  Hoar!” 
Senator  Hoar,  his  brother,  assisted  in  perpetuating  her  memory 
by  erecting  another  monument  in  the  old  burying-ground,  and  also 
by  conveying  to  Radcliffe  College  a  gift  of  $5,000  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship,  “preference  always  to  be  given  to  natives,  or  daughters  of 
citizens  of  Concord,”  the  endowment  to  bear  the  name  of  “The 
Widow  Joanna  Hoar.” 

Meanwhile,  Edmund  Quincy  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  worth. 
He  is  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  in  1670,  and  thenceforward  he 
is  honored  with  about  every  office  his  fellow-townsmen  can  be¬ 
stow,  —  moderator,  representative,  magistrate,  and  from  lieutenant 
he  is  exalted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  finally  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Suffolk  Regiment. 

For  over  a  hundred  years,  now,  there  is  a  “Colonel  Quincy,” 
and  one  would  need  to  be  on  the  scene  to  know  easily  which  one 
of  the  four  Edmunds  is  the  “Colonel,”  or  whether  he  is  John  or 
Josiah.  Military  titles  were  not  just  ornamental  in  that  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  days.  When  Captain  Richard  Brackett  was  commander 
in  1654,  —  and  he  held  his  commission  till  he  was  seventy- three,  — 
there  was  the  war  with  the  Narragansetts.  Then,  in  1675,  there 
was  the  Indian  raid  upon  Braintree  in  which  four  persons  were 
killed.  Men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  were  impressed  and  ordered  to 
be  ready  at  an  hour’s  notice  with  arms  complete  and  “snapsack 
ready.”  The  disastrous  expedition  to  Quebec,  under  command  of 
Sir  William  Phipps,  took  place  in  1690,  and  eight  out  of  thirteen 
of  Braintree’s  quota  perished.  Colonel  Edmund  was  commander 
of  the  Braintree  militia  at  that  time,  but  was  too  advanced  in 
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years  to  serve  at  the  front.  However,  in  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
which  drove  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  chosen 
on  that  important  Committee  of  Safety  which  carried  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  colony  till  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was 
granted.  Naturally,  upon  his  death  in  1698,  it  was  recorded  that 
he  was  a  “true  New  England  man  and  one  of  our  best  friends.” 

His  wife  Joanna,  was  no  less  noble,  no  less  abounding  in  good 
deeds.  She  bore  him  eight  children,  four  of  them  dying  before 
she  herself  passed  away  in  1680.  Mary  was  married  to  Ephraim 
Savage,  Joanna  to  Daniel  Hobart,  Judith  to  the  Reverend  John 
Reyner,  Elizabeth  to  the  Reverend  Daniel  Gookin,  Ruth  to  John 
Hunt,  Experience  to  William  Savil,  and  Daniel  to  Anna  Shepard. 
Edmund  Quincy  made  a  second  marriage  with  the  widow  of  John 
Eliot,  Jr.,  daughter  of  Major  Daniel  Gookin.  Three  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  a  son  who  died  young,  and  Mary  and  the  next 
Edmund,  with  whom  we  shall  have  shortly  to  deal. 

Daniel,  who  was  Colonel  Edmund’s  elder  son,  after  his  marriage 
with  Anna  Shepard,  resided  in  Boston.  His  brief  life  afforded  him 
but  this  one  distinction,  that  he  is  the  father  of  John  Quincy;  also, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  John  Quincy  inherited  from  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Shepard,  the  Mount  Wollaston  farm 
which  her  father,  William  Tyng,  bought  of  William  Coddington. 
Is  there  not  a  spiritual  heirship  discernible  in  the  descent  of  these 
historic  acres  from  one  great  leader  to  another?  When  John  was 
scarcely  a  year  old  his  father  died.  A  daughter,  Anna,  had  been 
born  some  time  before ;  but  where  the  widow  with  her  two  children 
now  made  her  home  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Ten  years  later  the  widow  of  Daniel  Quincy  married  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Moses  Fiske,  who  succeeded  Henry  Flynt  in  the  ministry 
of  Braintree  First  Church.  The  record  reads,  “The  Rev.  Moses 
Fiske,  &  Mrs.  Anna  Quinsey  were  married  ye  7th  January  1700 
by  Sami  Sewall  Esqr.”  This,  then,  is  probably  the  date  at  which 
John  Quincy,  now  aged  eleven  or  twelve,  became  earliest  identified 
with  the  town  which  subsequently  he  served  through  a  long  life. 
If  John  remained  with  his  mother  he  was  numbered  with  the  four 
boys  and  two  or  three  girls  who  survived  of  the  fourteen  children 
born  to  the  first  Mrs.  Fiske  in  less  than  twenty  years.  Mistress 
Anna  Quincy  Fiske  added  two  more,  and  the  house  of  the  minister 
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was  small.  Its  size  may  be  noted  in  the  sketch  made  by  Miss  E. 
S.  Quincy  in  1822.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  “highly  respectable 
school  kept  in  it  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  in  which 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  were  prepared  for  college.” 
In  recent  years  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  H.  Spear. 

John  Quincy  entered  Harvard  College  about  three  years  after 
his  mother’s  marriage  and  was  graduated  in  1708.  The  same  year, 
on  July  24,  his  mother  died.  Thus,  in  a  way,  cast  loose  from 
Braintree,  he  might  easily  have  made  his  home  with  the  Shepards, 
in  Cambridge,  but  then  it  was,  in  the  year  1709,  that  upon  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  he  came  into  possession  of  Mount  Wol¬ 
laston.  Soon  he  went  to  live  there,  his  sister  going  with  him, 
perhaps;  for  a  letter  written  in  1712  by  Edmund  Quincy  tells  of 
“John  a  man  grown  and  living  in  our  town.”  It  is  in  the  same 
year  that  a  pew  is  built  for  him  in  the  meeting-house.  By  this 
time,  or  a  little  later,  he  must  have  erected  the  dwelling  of  colonial 
type,  just  south  of  the  Mount,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
Afterwards  it  was  occupied  by  his  son  Norton.  In  1852  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  However,  the  consecration  of  the  home  was 
celebrated  in  1715,  when  John  Quincy  married  Elizabeth  Norton, 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  John  Norton  of  Hingham.  In  the  records 
of  that  ancient  church  there  is  the  following  notice  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  banns:  “Col.  John  Quincy  of  Braintree  and  Elizabeth 
Norton  of  Hingham,  Sept.  3d  1715.”  Their  only  son,  Norton,  died 
without  issue,  but  their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  the  Reverend 
William  Smith  of  Weymouth,  October  16,  1740. 

Destiny  thus  decided  that  the  Quincy  name  and  fame  should 
be  continued,  not  by  John,  but  by  his  uncle  Edmund,  who  was 
born  October  14,  1681.  He  became  more  distinguished  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  passing  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  public 
service.  Although  in  the  militia  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  he 
was  most  often  identified  as  “Judge  Quincy.”  In  1701  he  married 
Dorothy  Flynt,  who  thus  became  great  mother  of  all  the  “Dorothy 
Q’s.”  They  began  housekeeping  in  the  Quincy  home  by  the 
brook,  the  old  house  of  Coddington  which  Edmund  enlarged  in 
1706.  Like  his  father  he  entered  upon  public  services  as  select¬ 
man.  This  was  in  1704,  and  a  year  later  “they  chose  Captain 
Edmund  Quincy  Moderator,”  then  in  1706,  treasurer.  Next  he 
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is  elected  an  Honorable  Representative  to  the  General  Court  and 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  His  advancement  is 
swift,  and  handsomely  does  he  perform  all  the  duties  which  fall  to 
him. 

Tutor  Flynt,  his  wife’s  brother,  teacher  at  Harvard  and  con¬ 
firmed  bachelor,  has  to  be  made  comfortable.  So  there  is  built 
for  him  a  two-story  L  on  that  side  of  the  mansion  which  is  next 
to  the  brook.  It  was  well  to  bestow  the  tutor  in  his  own  little 
study  and  chamber,  for  the  Judge’s  family  was  increasing. 
“Dorothy  Q,”  “my  Dorothy,’’  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  calls 
her,  was  born  January  4,  1709.  She  was  the  fourth  child.  Be¬ 
fore  her  were  born  Edmund,  third  of  the  name,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wendell,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Wendell,  —  a 
curious  mixture  of  names,  but  a  felicitous  union  of  two  noble 
households. 

So  early  in  their  lives  were  these  older  offspring  married  that 
Dorothy  was  left  at  fifteen  the  main  reliance  of  her  mother  in 
the  multifarious  duties  of  an  increasing  domestic  establishment. 
And  very  exemplary  she  was,  even  in  a  day  when  children  were 
expected  to  be  ideally  pious,  obedient  and  industrious.  “My 
child,”  wrote  her  father,  “you  are  peculiarly  favored  among 
your  friends  in  these  parts  in  having  a  good  word  spoken  of  you, 
and  good  wishes  made  for  you,  by  everybody.”  How  demure  she 
appears  in  the  portrait  of  her  which  the  poet  Holmes  has  made 
famous.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Their  daughter  Mary  married  Judge 
Oliver  Wendell  in  1762,  and  their  daughter,  in  the  next  generation, 
married  Abiel  Holmes,  father  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

What  if  a  hundred  years  ago 

Those  close-shut  lips  had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 
That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name? 

It  was  a  contingency  not  at  all  improbable  —  just  then.  For 
it  was  not  till  a  swift  and  tragic  series  of  events  had  stricken  from 
her  hand  its  chief  duties  that  she  gave  it  to  her  lover.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1737,  Grandmother  Flynt,  at  the  good  old  age  of 
ninety,  passed  away.  Then,  suddenly,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
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of  the  next  month,  her  mother  expired.  Her  father,  about  this 
time,  was  deeply  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  voyage  to 
England,  to  defend  before  the  King  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  boundary  dispute  between  that  colony  and  New  Hampshire. 
This  duty  could  not  be  deferred,  “being  satisfied  of  the  clearness 
of  my  call,  I  dare  not  refuse  the  same,”  and  with  the  dolor  of  bit¬ 
ter  affliction  burdening  his  heart  he  departed  for  London,  where 
he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  innoculation  for  the  smallpox.  He  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  reposes  the  dust  of  Bunyan;  and 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  him  as  a  lasting  memorial  that  “he  departed  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  own  people,  but  of  none  more  than  the  Senate,  who, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  love  and  gratitude  have  ordered  this  epi¬ 
taph  to  be  inscribed.” 

When  Braintree  heard  of  his  death,  more  than  a  month  later, 
services  were  held  in  the  new  meeting-house  on  the  Training 
Field,  the  23d  of  April,  1738.  The  Suffolk  Regiment  was  there, 
the  Judges,  the  Representatives,  the  Governor,  and  other  pro¬ 
vincial  dignitaries.  The  Reverend  John  Hancock  is  the  minister; 
he  preaches  a  sermon  upon  “The  Instability  of  Human  Greatness.” 
In  the  course  of  it  he  turns  to  the  mourners,  and  they  are  many, 
Dorothy  and  the  other  children  conspicuous,  and  tries  to  relieve 
their  burden  and  his  own  by  the  utterance,  “I  must  confess,  my 
dear  afflicted  Friends,  that  the  Conduct  of  Divine  Providence 
toward  your  Family  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  hath  been  uncom¬ 
mon  and  unaccountable.  The  blessed  God  hath  seen  fit  to  break 
you  with  Breach  upon  Breach,  first  in  the  Death  of  your  pious 
grandmother  Flynt  in  a  good  old  age,  and  then  in  the  sudden 
Decease  of  your  virtuous  mother.”  As  he  addresses  the  concourse 
which  crowds  the  meeting-house  he  rises  to  this  fine  eulogy 
when  he  dwells  upon  the  latest  bereavement  which  affects  them 
all :  “This  great  man  was  of  a  manly  stature  and  aspect,  of  a  strong 
Constitution  and  of  good  Courage,  for  any  Business  of  Life  to 
serve  God,  his  King  and  Country.” 

In  these  leaders,  as  they  appear  so  promptly  upon  the  scene, 
one  after  another,  there  can  be  easily  discerned  a  mounting  quality, 
an  advance  in  the  importance  of  their  several  activities.  Affairs 
were  broadening  from  things  local  to  things  colonial;  from  the 
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independent  action  of  a  townsman  toward  his  fellow-townsmen  to 
his  independent  attitude  in  advancing  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  country. 

Gladly  the  people  went  with  the  leaders  whose  quality  they  had 
discerned  and  encouraged.  Thus  honoring  the  best  they  felt  no 
inferiority  in  the  presence  of  the  best.  Lowell,  writing  of  one  of 
these  leaders  of  a  later  day,  intimates  the  force  of  the  interaction: 
“In  Josiah  Quincy  we  have  an  example  of  character  trained  and 
shaped  under  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  democracy  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  to  a  firmness,  unity,  and  self-centered  poise  that 
recall  the  finer  types  of  antiquity.”  And  John  Adams,  with  his 
mental  eye  upon  that  “pure  democracy,”  wrote  his  famed  reply  to 
Miss  Hannah  Adams,  the  early  historian,  who  had  made  reference 
to  the  “humble  obscurity”  of  their  common  origin:  “Could  I  ever 
suppose  that  family  pride  were  any  way  excusable,  I  should  think  a 
descent  from  a  line  of  virtuous,  independent  New  England  farmers 
for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  was  a  better  foundation  for  it  than 
a  descent  through  royal  or  noble  scoundrels  since  the  flood.” 

How  typical  of  those  farmers  was  Deacon  Samuel  Bass!  The 
town  clerk  departs  from  his  usual  practice  of  briefly  recording 
deaths,  as  follows:  “Deacon  Samuel  Bass,  aged  94  departs  this 
life,  upon  the  30th  day  of  December,  1694,  who  had  bin  a  Decon 
of  the  Church  of  Braintree  for  the  space  of  above  50  years  and 
the  first  Decon  of  that  Church,  and  was  the  father  and  grand 
father  and  great  grand  father  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  and  two 
children  before  he  died,  the  youngest  whereof  was  Benimin  Bas, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Bas  and  mary  his  wife,  born  seven  days  before 
his  death.”  He  represented  the  town  in  no  less  than  twelve  Gen¬ 
eral  Courts,  served  on  important  committees,  was  selectman  in¬ 
numerable  times,  was  active  in  the  church  and  all  the  while  con¬ 
tinued  his  farming. 

In  such  laborious  and  responsible  days  he  was  in  no  wise  excep¬ 
tional;  such  were  the  days  of  Joseph  Adams,  Elder  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  William  Nightingale,  Peter  Webb,  Caleb  Hubbard, 
Samuel  Pennimann  and  the  others  of  those  seventy  freeholders 
who  signed  up,  in  1697,  to  “defend  our  ancient  rights”  against 
those  inhabitants  of  Boston  “that  make  some  claims  or  preten¬ 
sions,  to  some  lands,  in  our  Township  of  Brantry.”  However, 
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the  numerous  progeny  of  Deacon  Samuel  Bass  and  his  wife  must 
have  intermarried  with  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hannah  Bass  was  married  to  Stephen  Payne, 
another  Samuel  Bass  to  Jerusha  Webb,  still  another  to  Rebecca 
Faxon,  Joseph  to  Mary  Belcher,  and  so  on  as  uncountable  de¬ 
scendants  will  readily  relate. 

The  most  famous  connections,  perhaps,  are  those  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  writes:  “In  1657  a  son  of  Benjamin  Bass,  John  by  name, 
married  Ruth  Alden,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden  of 
Plymouth  and  ‘Mayflower’  fame.  By  her  he  had  a  daughter, 
Hannah,  born  in  June,  1667.  This  Hannah  Bass  presently  married 
Joseph  Adams  of  Braintree,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  she 
gave  birth  to  John  Adams,  afterwards  in  his  turn  deacon  of  the 
North  Precinct  Church.  This  John  Adams,  therefore,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  the  original  Deacon  Bass,  and  one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty- two  descendants  born  to  him  before  his  death.” 
Also,  a  daughter  of  the  Ruth  Alden  alliance  married  Christopher 
Webb,  and  of  them  came  the  Spears  and  another  line  of  the  Baxters 
and  Bowkers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Edwards  and  Morrisons  and 
Louis  Bass  and  John  Benjamin  Bass,  almost  last  of  the  name. 

But  rising  in  view  there  is  still  the  Great  Day  of  the  Patriots. 
The  epic  is  culminating.  John  Quincy,  whom  we  established  in 
his  home  by  the  Mount,  leads  on  to  it.  He  was  but  eight  years 
younger  than  the  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  who  died  abroad  while 
in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  Together  they  led  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  church.  Often  the  records  read:  “Then 
chose  Major  John  Quincy  their  Representative.  .  .  .  They  then 
chose  the  Honourable  Edmund  Quincy  Esq.  Moderator.”  At  the 
next  annual  meeting  it  may  be  that  John  Quincy  is  chosen  the 
moderator  and  Edmund  the  representative. 

“John  was  first  chosen  to  represent  the  town,”  wrote  William 
S.  Pattee,  “in  1717,  which  honorable  position  he  filled  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  out  of  the  number  of  years  that  he  held  the  office, 
twenty-two  of  them  were  consecutive.”  From  1729  to  1739  he 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council,  continuing  in  that  office  from  1746  to  1754. 

This  might  be  considered  enough  to  show  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  and  to  justify  the  statement  of  John  Adams  that 
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“Colonel  John  Quincy  was  as  much  esteemed  as  any  man  in  the 
Province.”  In  addition  there  was  his  rank  as  colonel  in  the  militia, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  Ponkapoag  Indians.  This  last  duty 
was  “wished”  upon  him.  His  acceptance  of  it  is  high  testimony 
to  his  character.  The  white  neighbors  of  the  Indians,  there  on 
the  reservation  in  Stoughton,  were  annexing  meadows,  orchards, 
timber.  In  their  distress  the  Indians  petitioned  the  Legislature 
that  “Major  John  Quincy,  Esq.,  be  fully  empowered  and  author¬ 
ized  to  look  after  us  in  all  things.”  For  twenty-one  years  he  dealt 
patiently  with  these  wards  of  his  “as  under  the  strongest  obliga¬ 
tions  to  be  faithful.” 

More  important  than  all  else  in  the  career  of  John  Quincy  is  his 
firm  attitude  in  the  rising  antagonism  between  the  people  and  the 
Royal  Governors.  The  gusts  of  the  storm,  then  swelling  to  the 
Revolution,  swept  upon  him.  As  Speaker  he  it  was  who  voiced  the 
people’s  aspirations  and  presented  to  the  Governor  their  sturdy 
rejection  of  oppressive  measures.  All  that  Sam  Adams  and  James 
Otis  claimed  in  the  next  generation  was  now  insisted  upon  in  the 
face  of  officials  especially  appointed  to  exact  submission.  “I  must 
tell  you,”  declared  Governor  Belcher,  “that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
surprise  and  concern  to  me  that  you  seem  so  willing  at  present  to 
run  Hazard  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  your  proceedings  (in 
my  opinion)  will  certainly  produce,  and  which  you  and  your  pos¬ 
terity  will  groan  under  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  find  redress.” 
The  sparks  were  flying  which  were  to  light  the  blaze  of  the  Stamp 
Act  twenty  years  off  in  the  future. 

But  other  fierce  complications  arose  with  which  the  Colonel  had 
to  deal.  There  was  the  wild  project  for  the  issuance  of  cheap  and 
abundant  currency  under  the  establishment  of  a  land  bank  and 
manufacturing  company.  John  Adams  recorded  that  “the  act  to 
destroy  the  Land  Bank  Scheme  raised  a  greater  ferment  in  this 
Province  than  the  Stamp  Act  did.”  The  people  —  that  is,  the 
farmers,  artisans  and  smaller  tradesmen  —  became  roused  over  it 
to  a  fighting  pitch.  In  Braintree  they  refused  to  return  John 
Quincy  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  elected  in  his  place  a 
land  banker,  Captain  William  Hunt.  The  majority  of  the  towns 
elected  land  bankers;  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  openly  or  secretly  “were  well  wishers  of  the  Bank.”  In 
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spite  of  the  repressive  measures  of  Governor  Belcher,  Braintree 
was  radical  enough  to  vote  that  the  constables  should  receive  land 
bank  bills  in  payment  of  town  rates.  This  bordered  closely  on 
deliberate  insurrection;  and,  had  the  same  action  been  taken  by 
many  other  towns,  a  wholly  premature  revolutionary  movement 
might  not  impossibly  then  have  taken  shape. 

Opposition  to  the  drastic  methods  of  the  Governor  assumed  a 
patriotic  guise.  The  multitude  had  a  feeling  that  their  most  sacred 
rights  were  being  trampled  on.  Mutterings  of  armed  resistance 
were  heard.  The  country  farmers  and  the  Boston  artisans  secretly 
combined.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1741,  word  was  quietly  passed 
around  that  some  twenty  thousand  men  would  march  on  Boston, 
where  two  thousand  more  would  be  ready  to  unite  with  them. 
Braintree  was  in  a  ferment.  Notices  of  the  rising  were  posted  on 
its  meeting-house  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  its  many  taverns. 
Other  towns  near  by  —  Stoughton,  Weymouth,  Hingham  —  saw 
like  notices:  “Here  are  a  number  of  men  that  want  the  company, 
of  our  design  there  is  no  fear  of  failing,  our  names  must  be  kept 
secret.”  Captain  Pierce  of  Milton  was  to  command  them. 

Governor  Belcher  wrote  at  once  to  Colonel  Quincy  for  assist¬ 
ance:  “His  Excellency  desires  you  would  forthwith  make  strict 
inquiry  into  the  matter  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  paper,  and  if 
you  find  anything  in  the  story,  that  you  consult  with  Mr.  Justice 
Lincoln  [of  Hinghaml,  upon  it,  And  that  he  join  with  you  in 
suppressing  this  riotous  and  disorderly  Proceeding;  and  that 
you  report  the  state  of  the  Business  as  soon  as  may  be.”  The 
Colonel  acted  promptly,  and,  as  may  be  guessed,  efficiently;  no 
disturbance  took  place.  The  removal  of  Belcher  a  little  later 
was  productive  of  quiet.  His  successor  was  William  Shirley,  who 
resided  in  Braintree.  John  Quincy’s  co-operation  with  a  Royal 
Governor,  who  was  as  eager  to  oppose  the  self-governing  instincts 
of  the  people  as  he  was  ready  to  crush  a  fiat-money  craze,  was  an 
unavoidable  incident.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  he  was  one 
with  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  part  in  all  their  higher  as¬ 
pirations  —  that  he  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  any  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Province;  but  how 
could  he,  a  sagacious,  level-headed  man,  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  England  with  “Liberty  and  a  Land  Bank”  for  battle  cry? 
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While  he  was  bearing  in  dignified  silence  the  disfavor  of  many 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  demagogue,  first  of  his  kind,  Joseph 
Gooch,  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  displace  John  Quincy 
as  Colonel  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment.  With  the  land  bankers  in 
power  and  the  voters  demoralized,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for 
this  wealthy  Boston  lawyer  to  invade  Braintree,  rout  its  respecta¬ 
bilities,  and  parade  as  the  popular  figure  of  the  day.  He  turned 
churchman,  promised  to  build  a  steeple  for  the  Episcopal  edifice 
at  his  own  expense,  flattered  the  favorites  of  Governor  Shirley 
in  the  town,  debauched  crowds  of  the  voters  with  unlimited  beer 
and  cider,  and  so  prevailed.  The  Governor  reluctantly  listened 
to  the  popular  voice  and  to  the  importunities  of  his  own  church, 
the  Episcopal,  and  dismissed  Colonel  Quincy.  Colonel  Gooch  now 
besought  the  captains  and  other  officers  of  the  part  of  the  militia 
enlisted  in  Braintree  to  serve  under  him.  They  rejected  his  propo¬ 
sition  with  scorn.  “My  father  was  among  them,”  recorded  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Adams.  “He  was  offered  a  captain’s  commission.  He 
spurned  the  offer  with  disdain;  would  serve  in  the  militia  under 
no  colonel  but  Quincy.” 

Gooch  was  also  elected  representative,  displacing  even  the  land 
banker,  Captain  Hunt.  The  demoralization  was  only  temporary. 
“All  the  substantial  people  of  the  town  aroused  themselves”  and 
turned  the  invading  demagogue  out,  “which  so  enraged  him  that 
he  swore  he  would  no  longer  live  in  Braintree;  renounced  the 
church,  refused  to  build  their  steeple,  built  him  a  house  on  Milton 
Hill,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.” 

From  this  welter  of  confusions  Colonel  Quincy  soon  emerged. 
Even  in  the  hour  of  their  infatuation  the  townspeople  did  not  cease 
to  call  upon  him  to  serve  on  the  more  exacting  committees,  and 
after  the  old  fashion  he  was  chosen  moderator  and  selectman. 
Once  more,  in  1744,  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives;  and,  in  all,  he  was  elected  four  additional  years  to  that  body. 
He  did  not  become  again  “the  Honorable  Speaker,”  but  a  marked 
distinction  was  paid  him  by  his  elevation  to  the  Governor’s  Council. 
Here  he  wrought  for  eight  successive  years,  a  period  which  included 
some  of  the  most  trying  experiences  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

When  at  last  he  retired  it  was  to  the  less  strenuous  activities  of 
church  and  town  affairs.  As  moderator  of  town  meeting  he  made 
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that  surpassing  record  of  serving  twenty-eight  years.  No  wonder, 
that  it  was  written  of  him,  “He  was  a  gentleman  true  to  his  trust, 
diligent  and  active  in  public  business,  punctual  in  promises  and 
appointments,  just  towards  all  men,  and  devout  towards  God.” 
While  he  was  ending  his  days  peacefully  at  the  Mount,  a  glimpse  of 
him  is  afforded  us  through  the  diary  of  John  Adams,  who,  some 
fourteen  months  before,  had  become  the  husband  of  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Master  of  Mount  Wollaston.  The  entry  is  of  the 
25th  of  December,  1765:  “Went  not  to  Christmas;  dined  at  home; 
drank  tea  at  grandfather  Quincy’s.  The  old  gentleman  inquisi¬ 
tive  about  the  hearing  before  the  Governor  and  Council;  about 
the  Governor’s  and  Secretary’s  looks  and  behaviour,  and  about  the 
final  determination  of  the  Board.  The  old  lady  as  merry  and 
chatty  as  ever,  with  her  stories  out  of  the  newspapers.”  The 
hearing  was  on  the  memorial  of  the  town  of  Boston  that  the  courts 
of  law,  arbitrarily  closed  in  retaliation  for  the  Stamp  Act  riots, 
should  be  opened.  John  Adams  appeared  with  Gridley  and  Otis 
as  counsel  for  the  town  in  support  of  the  memorial. 

Two  years  later  John  Quincy  passed  away  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  the  13th  of  July,  1767.  He  left  four  children:  his 
only  son  Norton,  who  passed  his  days  in  the  home  of  his  father; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Reverend  William  Smith  of  Wey¬ 
mouth;  Anna,  who  married  John  Thaxter  of  Hingham;  and  Lucy, 
who  married  Cotton  Tufts  of  Weymouth.  To  Elizabeth  and  her 
husband  was  born  Abigail,  who  married  John  Adams.  This  is 
the  bond  of  kinship  which  earliest  united  the  Adamses  and  the 
Quincys.  It  was  emphasized  by  the  transmission  of  a  name;  for, 
as  old  John  Quincy  lay  dying  at  the  Mount,  this  granddaughter  of 
his  gave  birth  to  a  son;  and  when  next  day,  July  12,  as  was  then 
the  practice,  the  child  was  baptized,  its  grandmother,  who  was 
present  at  its  birth,  requested  that  it  might  be  named  after  her 
father.  Long  afterwards  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  of  this  inci¬ 
dent:  “It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  the 
name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  been 
among  the  strongest  links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy, 
and  have  been  to  me  through  life  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  it.” 
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Still  another  event  attaches  all  Quincy  people  to  the  name  of 
John  Quincy.  He  is  the  civic  father  of  this  community.  When 
it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  North  Precinct  of  Braintree  should 
be  established  as  a  separate  town  the  Reverend  Anthony  Wibird 
of  First  Church  was  requested  to  propose  a  name.  This  he  timidly 
shirked,  and  no  wonder,  for  many  were  the  names  of  eminent  men 
on  the  lips  of  all.  So  the  proposition  was  passed  on  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Richard  Cranch,  who  at  once  responded,  “Call  it  Quincy, 
in  honor  of  John  Quincy.”  At  a  later  meeting,  May  14,  1792,  a 
number  of  dissatisfied  citizens  contended  that  there  should  be  a 
further  consideration  of  the  name.  Why  not  honor  a  living  man 
—  one  with  a  name  as  widely  known?  Such  was  John  Hancock, 
Governor,  —  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  as  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  free  men.  Then  at  the  summit  of  his  popularity,  John 
Hancock  had  signed  the  act  incorporating  the  new  civic  unit;  and 
the  affixing  his  name  to  the  act  must  have  renewed  in  his  mind, 
-  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  thoughts  of  his  own  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  ancient  community  in  which  he  was  born,  and  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  wife,  Dorothy  Quincy.  But  after  full 
and  passionate  debate  the  name  Quincy  was  permitted  to  stand. 
“On  the  22d  of  February,  1792,”  wrote  Charles  F.  Adams,  “one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  lacking  three  months,  after  its  original 
incorporation  as  Braintree,  the  North  Precinct  was  set  off,  and 
ordered  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Quincy.  This  act,  also,  was 
signed,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  by  John  Hancock.” 

At  first,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Quincy  and  the  retirement  of 
Colonel  John  Quincy,  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  town  of 
Braintree  was  to  lose  the  light  and  leading  of  the  Quincys.  The 
two  sons  of  Judge  Edmund,  that  Edmund  who  married  Elizabeth 
Wendell,  and  the  first  of  the  Josiahs,  took  up  residence  in  Boston, 
where  they  went  into  partnership  with  brother-in-law  Edward 
Jackson,  who  had  married  sister  Dorothy. 

One  of  the  ships  of  this  commercial  firm  achieved  an  amazing 
feat  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  all  three.  This  was 
in  1748  during  England’s  war  with  Spain.  Our  ship,  the  “  Bethell,” 
fell  in  at  nightfall  with  an  enemy  vessel  of  greatly  superior  force. 
Escape  was  impossible,  so  Captain  Isaac  Freeman  put  up  a  “big 
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bluff,”  bore  down  upon  the  Spaniard  and  daringly  demanded  her 
surrender.  On  the  way  he  had  hastily  thrust  six  lengths  of  spars, 
or  similar  logs,  out  of  the  portholes  to  strengthen  his  show  of  four¬ 
teen  iron  guns,  strung  up  in  the  rigging  all  the  coats  and  hats  the 
sailors'  chests  contained,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  lanterns,  to 
such  effect  that  in  the  dusk  the  captain  of  the  “Jesus,  Maria  and 
Joseph”  surrendered  to  what  seemed  an  English  sloop-of-war. 
Without  firing  a  gun  the  treasure  ship,  with  a  crew  of  110  men, 
struck  her  colors  to  the  American  merchant  vessel  with  a  crew  of 
37  men.  Great  was  the  rage  of  the  Spanish  captain  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  stratagem  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  victim. 

This  brave  venture  of  the  firm’s  captain  brought  both  Edmund 
and  Josiah  Quincy  back  to  the  town  of  their  ancestors.  The  part¬ 
nership  was  dissolved  and  there  was  divided  among  its  three  mem¬ 
bers  what  would  now  amount  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Josiah  made  his  home  in  the  Hancock  parsonage, 
and  was  living  in  it  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1759.  The 
lot  remained  vacant  till  there  was  built  upon  it,  years  later,  the 
Adams  Academy.  What  a  lamentable  loss  was  the  parsonage, 
birthplace  of  John  Hancock!  Its  occupant,  on  his  own  account, 
felt  the  seriousness  of  it.  As  John  Adams  wrote,  “That  house  and 
the  furniture  clung  and  twined  round  the  heart”  of  Josiah  Quincy. 
It  was  not  such  a  tragedy  as  befell  Edmund  Quincy  about  the  same 
time,  when  his  son  Abraham  was  swept  off  the  deck  of  a  sloop  at 
Germantown  and  drowned,  but  it  was  enough,  and  lovers  of  the 
“antique”  of  today  will  sorrow  with  Josiah  over  the  destruction 
of  that  furniture. 

Promptly  upon  the  arrival  of  Edmund  and  Josiah  Quincy  in 
Braintree  their  services  are  required  of  the  town.  In  1753  all  of 
that  name  are  chosen  on  a  committee  to  divide  the  common  lands, 
—  John  Quincy,  Esq.,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mr.  Edmand  Quincy, 
together  with  Deacon  Adams,  Samuel  Niles,  Richard  Thayer,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Wales,  William  Hunt,  Joseph  Crosby,  Captain  Eben- 
ezer  Thayer,  William  Pennimann,  Lieutenant  Joshua  Hayward, 
Captain  John  Thayer,  John  French  and  Captain  John  Holbrook. 
A  momentous  business  was  that  disposal  of  the  town’s  commons! 
As  important  was  the  effort  to  find  out  the  value  of  money  in  the 
rapid  depreciation  of  old  and  new  tenor  notes.  This  particularly 
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perplexed  the  town  meeting  when  the  pay  of  Captain  Richard 
Faxon,  treasurer,  was  considered.  Besides  the  twelve  pounds  old 
tenor  “per  year  for  three  years  past  for  his  services,”  he  was  voted 
“Four  pounds  Lawful  money  in  addition  to  his  allowance.”  In 
this  same  year  he  was  chosen  moderator,  after  his  release  from  the 
irritating  duties  of  treasurer.  What  was  lawful  money  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell,  but  Josiah  Quincy  had  it,  for  the  town  voted  “their 
thanks  for  a  Remittance  of  money  due  to  the  said  Mr.  Quincy 
from  the  town,”  and  again,  “the  thanks  of  the  town  be  given  to 
the  Colonel  for  his  noble  &  Generous  Grant  made  the  town”  of 
fifty  dollars  to  be  expended  in  mending  the  ways  within  the  same. 
He  had  another  kind  of  money,  too,  for  when  funds  were  needed 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditures  incident  to  the  Revolution, 
a  committee  of  his  fellow- townsmen  waited  upon  him  “to  know  of 
him  whether  he  will  lend  the  Town  a  sum  of  hard  money,”  — • 
doubloons  out  of  those  Spanish  chests,  probably. 

The  Hancock  parsonage,  while  it  was  the  abode  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  was  a  brilliant  center  of  the  town’s  social  and  civic  life. 
The  first  wife  of  the  Colonel,  Hannah  Sturgis,  presided  but  a  few 
years  over  this  home,  as  she  was  removed  by  death  in  1755.  In 
1756  he  married  Elizabeth  Waldron,  who  passed  away  in  1759 
and  was  succeeded  in  1762  by  Ann  Marsh,  the  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Marsh.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons,  Ed¬ 
mund,  fourth  of  the  name,  Samuel  and  Josiah,  Jr.,  and  one  daughter, 
Hannah.  They  were  all  in  the  dawn  of  life,  stirred  by  the  rising 
spirit  of  liberty,  high-minded,  ambitious  and  destined  to  make 
their  mark.  Hospitality  reigned ;  the  latchstring  was  ever  out  for 
the  neighbors.  John  Adams  was  a  frequent  caller  —  was,  indeed, 
captivated  by  the  “adorable  Hannah,”  and  but  for  a  fateful  in¬ 
terruption  might  have  become  engaged  to  her.  This  was  before 
his  appreciative  gaze  had  fallen  upon  Miss  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Parson  Smith  of  Weymouth. 

This  first  of  the  Josiahs  was  in  his  turn  Colonel  of  the  Suffolk 
Regiment,  and  again  we  have  a  “Colonel  Quincy”  who  is  a  com¬ 
manding  figure  in  the  town  meeting,  and  whose  qualities  rank 
with  the  best  of  his  race.  Of  an  inquiring  mind  he  naturally  be¬ 
comes  a  friend  of  Franklin  and  easily  enters  into  the  promotion 
of  the  glass  works  with  General  Palmer  and  Richard  Cranch  at 
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Germantown.  In  the  year  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  1755,  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Province  to  arrange  joint  mili¬ 
tary  operations  with  Pennsylvania,  in  erecting  a  fortress  at 
Ticonderoga. 

In  1770  he  built  the  later  Quincy  mansion  on  part  of  the  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  which  had  come  down  to  him  from  the 
original  grant  to  Edmund  the  first  settler.  This  was  the  year  of 
the  Boston  Massacre.  How  absolutely  Colonel  Quincy’s  loyalties 
had  changed  since  he  served  King  George  after  Braddock’s  de¬ 
feat!  His  spirit  was  now  in  fierce  revolt  against  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  Royal  Governors,  backed  as  they  were  by  troops 
quartered  in  the  town.  He  was  even  blinded  to  the  high  moral 
attitude  of  his  son  Josiah,  Jr.,  who,  with  John  Adams,  had  accepted 
the  duty  of  acting  as  counsel  for  Captain  Preston,  who  had  com¬ 
manded  his  men  to  fire  on  the  crowd.  “Good  God!  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible?”  he  wrote,  “that  you  should  undertake  the  defence  of  those 
criminals  charged  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow-citizens!”  To 
this  the  son  responded,  “To  inquire  my  duty  and  to  do  it,  is  my 
aim. 

Through  the  war  which  soon  followed  the  Colonel  had  full 
opportunity  to  perform  all  duties  which  fell  to  him,  and  nobly 
were  they  done.  His  home,  now  standing  in  Wollaston,  close  by 
the  sea  as  it  was,  feared  daily  boat  attacks  from  the  British  fleet. 
He  remained  stoutly  at  his  post,  though  the  ladies  of  the  family 
at  times  of  special  danger  would  take  refuge  with  Mrs.  John 
Adams  in  the  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  Penn’s  Hill.  His  eyes 
were  constantly  on  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  and  the  boats  “which 
row  with  twenty  oars  and  carry  fifty  men  each.”  Notice  of  every 
movement  was  conveyed  to  General  Washington,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  correspondence.  He  even  devised  a  scheme  to 
blockade  the  port  from  the  islands  off  his  shore,  and  so  compel 
the  surrender  of  the  entire  British  fleet.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  dined 
with  him  at  this  time,  October,  1775,  advised  him  to  present  his 
plan  to  Washington.  This  was  done.  The  General  admitted  its 
importance,  but  guns  and  powder  were  lacking.  This  alone  had 
prevented  his  viewing  the  several  spots  so  “advantageously 
spoken  of.  I  am  not  without  intentions  of  making  them  a  visit, 
and  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  you.” 
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The  unexpected  departure  of  the  fleet  deprived  Braintree  of 
the  fame  which  would  have  fallen  to  it  had  General  Washington 
with  his  suite  galloped  along  its  highways  to  inspect  its  shores 
and  hurriedly  visit  its  patriots.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1775,  that  “Colonel  Quincy  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  from 
an  upper  window,  General  Gage  sail  for  England  with  a  fair  wind, 
—  of  which  fact  he  made  a  record  with  his  ring  on  one  of  the 
panes  of  glass,  yet  extant.  .  .  .  He  had  the  yet  higher  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  whole  British  fleet  under  sail  on  its  final  departure, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1776.  For  the  three  days  that  the  ships 
remained  in  the  harbor  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  on  the 
17th,  he  and  his  family  had  been  under  reasonable  apprehension 
of  foraging  attacks,  from  which  they  were  thus  happily  relieved.” 
A  great  grief  mingled  with  his  joy  at  sight  of  the  fleet  of  the  foe 
dropping  down  the  harbor  and  disappearing  on  the  wide  ocean, 
for  it  bore  away  his  only  surviving  son,  Solicitor-General  Samuel 
Quincy.  He  was  an  able  man,  closest  friend  of  John  Adams; 
together  they  were  admitted  to  the  Province  Bar,  and  now  in 
the  bitterness  of  opposing  loyalties  they  were  separated  forever. 
The  stout  Colonel  Josiah  continued  to  be  the  stay  and  the  staff 
of  his  neighbors  and  the  town,  a  constant  attendant  at  church, 
where  he  had  been  chosen  to  tune  the  Psalms,  and  whenever 
the  abundant  game  tempted  he  indulged  the  passions  of  a  born 
sportsman.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  perished  a  martyr 
to  it,  for  he  died  March  3,  1784,  of  a  cold  caught  while  sitting  on 
a  cake  of  ice,  watching  for  wild  ducks,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  The  last  of  the  colonial  colonels  was  true  to  type. 

Although  Colonel  Quincy  had  two  other  children  by  Ann  Marsh, 
his  third  wife,  —  Elizabeth,  who  married  Benjamin  Guild,  and 
Nancy,  or  Ann,  ^{10  married  the  Reverend  Asa  Packard,  —  there 
remained  only  his,  son  Josiah  to  continue  his  name  and  spiritual 
heritage  in  this  region.  Edmund,  the  oldest  son,  died  at  sea, 
1768,  unmarried,  and  Samuel,  the  Tory,  had  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  scene.  Josiah,  Jr.,  born  February  23,  1744,  early  became 
distinguished  among  a  large  group  of  patriots  as  “The  Patriot.” 
He  was  possessed  with  a  fervent  spirit  and  a  touch  of  genius. 
He  seemed  destined  to  leadership  surpassing.  His  consuming  zeal 
was  too  great  for  his  strength  of  body,  and  he  died  in  the  service 
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of  his  country  when  scarcely  thirty-one  years  old.  He  was  ranked 
with  Warren,  —  “two  characters  as  great,  in  proportion  to  their 
age,  as  any  that  I  have  known  in  America,”  was  the  high  praise 
of  John  Adams.  One  of  the  first  to  announce  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  was  inevitable,  he  swept  the  popular  meetings  of  Boston  by 
his  fervid  eloquence  onward  toward  the  realization  of  this  vision 
of  liberty.  “Aptly  called  the  Boston  Cicero,  the  great  orator  of 
the  body  meetings,”  he  yet  risked  the  disfavor,  even  the  anger,  of 
his  fellow- townsmen,  when,  with  John  Adams,  he  yielded  to  the 
request  of  Captain  Preston  to  act  as  his  counsel. 

His  fame  continued  to  rise.  Notwithstanding  his  youth  he 
shared  in  the  deliberations  of  the  elder  patriots,  and  when  a  con¬ 
fidential  agent  was  called  for  to  go  to  England  and  advise  with  the 
friends  of  America  there,  he  set  sail  in  1774.  He  had  interviews 
with  Lord  North  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  with  Colonel  Barre  and 
Governor  Powell,  and,  burdened  with  the  importance  of  things  to 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth,  he  hastened  to  return.  The 
winter  voyage  proved  fatal  in  his  condition  of  failing  health.  In 
sight  of  shore,  off  Gloucester,  he  died  the  26th  of  April,  1775. 
In  his  last  hours  he  repeated  again  and  again  his  heart’s  desire  to 
talk  if  but  for  a  moment  or  two  with  Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph 
Warren.  The  citizens  of  Gloucester  buried  him  with  all  honor  in 
their  graveyard  on  the  hill.  But  when  the  siege  of  Boston  was 
raised  his  remains  were  removed  to  Braintree  and  placed  in  a  vault 
which  had  been  prepared  by  his  own  direction.  In  later  years  a 
monument  was  erected  over  the  vault  by  his  only  surviving  child. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  old  burying-ground. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  had  married  Abigail  Phillips,  daughter  of 
William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  and  in  that  town  their  only  child  was 
born  the  4th  of  February,  1772.  He  became  the  “President 
Quincy,”  so  widely  known,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Great 
Mayor  of  Boston,  Congressman,  Statesman,  Historian.  And  with 
such  a  heritage  as  his,  why  should  he  not  come  to  all  this?  His 
father  in  his  last  will  left  him  a  number  of  standard  books,  with 
this  blessing:  “May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest  upon  him!”  By  his 
mother,  love  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  that  father  was 
early  impressed,  his  sacrifices  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his 
nobility  of  character.  The  boy’s  life  in  Boston,  Andover,  Cam- 
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bridge  was  lightened  by  visits  to  Braintree,  and  his  grandfather 
left  him  his  estate  there.  So  it  became  his  lifelong  summer  home, 
the  months  in  it  lengthened  out  at  both  ends,  from  May  till 
November. 

Between  Boston,  “our  metropolis,”  and  Braintree,  afterwards 
Quincy,  his  affections,  responsibilities  and  joys  were  about  equally 
divided.  Still,  the  place  of  his  ancestors  was  the  scene  of  his 
ampler  hospitalities,  assisted  in  no  small  degree  by  large-scale 
gentleman  farming.  This  latter  exercise  afforded  him  much 
amusement,  incidentally  heightened  upon  the  visit  of  President 
Monroe,  when  the  summer’s  hay,  already  harvested  and  housed, 
was  carted  back  to  the  broad  acres  and  sumptuously  spread  out  by 
farmhands  enthusiastically  marking  time.  The  very  nearness  to 
Boston  of  “Tranquilia,”  as  his  frequent  guest,  Dr.  William  Ellery 
Channing,  called  it,  brought  a  continual  round  of  company.  What 
other  near-by  town,  indeed,  could  excel  it  in  the  attraction  of 
famous  persons,  such  as  the  Adamses,  Quincys,  General  Palmer, 
Thomas  Greenleaf  and  other  distinguished  residents?  Visitors 
may  have  been  personally  conducted,  at  times,  by  John  Hancock 
and  his  Dorothy.  Lafayette  called  at  Tranquilia  when  he  visited 
John  Adams.  Richard  Cobden  was  an  honored  guest,  as  was  Duke 
Bernhard  de  Saxe  Weimar,  second  son  of  the  great  friend  of  Goethe. 
As  for  Webster,  plain  and  short  was  the  way  there  off  the  stage 
road  to  Marshfield;  for  Charles  Sumner  the  trip  was  easy  from 
Boston. 

The  excitement  rose  to  highest  pitch  when  Commander  Hull  of 
the  frigate  “Constitution”  anchored  off  Rainsford  Island  a  few 
days  after  the  capture  of  the  “Guerriere”  in  1812.  He  rowed 
across  with  Captain  Decatur  and  a  crew  of  sailors  for  breakfast. 
Tranquility  gave  place  to  hurried  preparations  and  then  to  tales  of 
the  battle  and  toasts  to  the  victors  in  the  dining  room,  and  hearty 
eating  and  laughter  by  the  crew  in  the  kitchen  with  the  “help.” 
Edmund  Quincy,  the  fifth,  son  of  Josiah,  in  that  interesting  life  of 
his  father,  wrote  “This  breakfast  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  my  recol¬ 
lections.  I  was  a  very  little  child,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well 
sitting  on  Decatur’s  knee,  playing  with  his  dirk,  and  looking  up 
at  his  handsome  face,  the  beauty  of  which  struck  even  my  childish 
eyes.” 
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Altogether  unlike  this  visitation  would  be  that  of  Bishop  Chev- 
erus.  He  was  an  emigrant  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  first 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston.  His  relations  with  Mayor  Quincy  were 
very  cordial,  and  although  at  this  time  the  mayor  resided  in  the 
city  for  the  more  efficient  performance  of  his  duties,  it  is  easy  and 
pleasant  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the  prelate,  because  of  the 
fine  unison  of  his  spirit  with  Tranquilia,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
urgently  invited.  “Your  memory  is  very  precious  and  dear  among 
us,”  wrote  Mr.  Quincy  when  the  Bishop  was  recalled  to  France. 
A  response  in  like  tone  came  from  Montauban:  “The  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  noble-minded  mayor  of  Boston  is  indeed  a  valuable 
meed,  and  his  friendship  and  esteem  are  treasures.”  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  something  higher  than  even  healing  tolerance, 
not  only  in  Josiah  Quincy,  but  in  many  of  his  kind  at  that  time. 
The  name  of  John  Adams  headed  the  list  of  those  contributing  to 
build  for  the  Bishop  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  close  by  the 
church  of  the  sympathetic  congregation  to  which  Dr.  Channing 
ministered  on  Federal  Street. 

The  generous  hospitalities  of  the  homes  of  President  Quincy, 
whether  in  Boston  or  Cambridge  or  Quincy,  were  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  by  his  wife.  The  praise  of  her  was  on  all  lips.  And 
yet  it  was  by  chance  —  so  often  a  throw  of  fate’s  loaded  dice  — 
that  he  met  her  and  married  her.  Paying  a  customary  visit  to 
his  aunt  Mrs.  Hannah  Quincy  Storer,  on  a  Sunday  evening  in 
1794,  he  was  casually  introduced  to  a  Miss  Eliza  Susan  Morton. 
He  then  passed  into  another  room  to  talk  with  his  aunt  Mrs. 
Gould,  but  soon  was  halted  in  his  conversation  by  hearing  the 
stranger  lady  “singing  one  of  the  beautiful  songs  of  Burns  with 
a  clearness  of  voice  and  an  exquisite  taste  .  .  .  which  at  once 
struck  a  chord  in  my  heart.”  He  immediately  returned  to  the 
company  in  the  parlor  and  heard  her  sing  “several  other  songs  of 
Burns  with  equal  excellence  and  a  like  effect  on  myself.  I  im¬ 
mediately  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  which  strengthened 
and  increased  my  previous  impression  in  her  favor.”  In  a  week 
they  were  engaged.  She  was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  daughter  of  a  Scot  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  high 
principles,  who  had  prospered  as  a  merchant  in  New  York,  and 
who,  siding  with  the  Americans  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  troubles,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  New  Jersey.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  but  he  died  of  a 
fever  before  seeing  active  service. 

A  reasonably  long  courtship  was  enjoyed  by  Josiah,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1797,  they  were  married.  The  comment  of  son  Ed¬ 
mund  in  after  years  is,  “Whether  it  were  ‘God’s  good  providence,’ 
or  a  ‘lucky  hit,’  this  sudden  choice  of  a  wife  .  .  .  was  justified  by 
the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  not  only  consti¬ 
tuted  his  chief  domestic  happiness,  but  was  a  constant  incentive 
and  assistance  to  his  public  service.”  Their  golden  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  Quincy,  June  6,  1847,  the  home  crowded  with  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  “A  meeting  full  of  the  most  joyous 
feelings,”  the  husband  recorded,  “without  sorrow  of  any  kind, 
and  the  heart  oppressed  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  which  language 
has  no  adequate  power  to  express.”  Three  years  later  Mrs. 
Quincy’s  health  began  to  fail.  “She  was  removed  to  Quincy, 
and  there  in  the  scenes  she  loved  best,  she  gradually  passed 
away,  with  every  mitigation  that  assiduous  affection  could  afford 
her.” 

Life  to  the  bereaved  husband  was  changed,  and  he  sought  relief 
in  more  arduous  occupation,  finishing  the  “History  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,”  publishing  his  “Municipal  History  of  the  Town  and 
City  of  Boston,”  writing  and  speaking  against  the  iniquity  of 
slavery.  His  last  important  work  was  the  “Memoir  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,”  the  friend  of  his  youth,  manhood  and  old  age. 
At  the  celebration  of  his  ninety-second  birthday  he  showed  no 
symptoms  of  diminished  activity  and  sprightliness  of  mind,  but 
shortly  afterward  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  influenza.  With 
the  coming  of  the  spring  of  1864  he  was  removed  to  Quincy,  and 
there  on  the  second  of  July  he  entered  into  that  life  “where  I  wish 
to  be.”  As  the  end  approached  he  said  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
“Remember,  I  wish  my  funeral  to  take  place  from  Boston.  In 
Boston  I  was  born,  in  Boston  I  have  lived,  and  from  Boston  I 
choose  to  be  buried.”  With  great  solemnity  and  wide  mourning 
his  wish  was  fulfilled.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  flags  on 
the  State  House  and  elsewhere  were  hung  at  half-mast,  and  a  host 
of  friends,  among  them  the  members  of  the  City  Government,  the 
President,  Fellows  and  Faculty  of  the  University,  the  Judges  of 
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the  Supreme  Court,  filled  the  Arlington  Street  Church.  Appro¬ 
priately  at  a  later  day  the  statue  of  Boston’s  “Great  Mayor”  was 
placed  in  front  of  City  Hall.  How  gloriously  he  illustrated  the 
noble  characteristics  of  two  centuries  of  distinguished  ancestors, 
in  public  spirit,  integrity,  unselfish  services!  In  his  soul  was 
incarnated  America  at  its  best.  His  high  birth  but  made  him  the 
truer  democrat.  Just  is  the  tribute  of  his  intimate  friend  Motley, 
“An  upright  magistrate,  an  eloquent  senator,  a  fearless  champion 
of  the  Right,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  sage,  with 
a  noble  presence  from  youth  onwards,  —  what  better  type  could 
those  of  us  who  are  proud  of  America,  and  who  believe  in  America, 
possibly  imagine?” 

The  qualities  which  he  received  from  his  ancestors  were  passed 
on  to  his  children  and  to  his  children’s  children.  Eliza  Susan,  the 
first  born,  was  the  diarist  of  the  family  and  in  historical  writings 
became  distinguished.  She  and  Abigail  Phillips  and  Maria  Sophia, 
these  maiden  ladies,  all  so  beautiful  in  their  lives,  contributed 
measurelessly  to  the  comfort  of  their  parents  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  and  still  made  hospitable  their  beloved  Tran- 
quilia  years  after  their  parents  died. 

Josiah,  son  of  the  “Great  Mayor”  and  fourth  of  the  name, 
born  January  17,  1802,  married  Mary  Jane  Miller.  He,  too,  was 
an  important  man  in  his  day.  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  introducing 
him  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  writes  that  he  is  “a  young  lawyer,  by  the 
name  of  Josiah  Quincy,  with  the  title  of  Colonel,  being  aid  to  our 
Governor.  The  name  of  Colonel  Quincy,  I  believe,  has  never 
been  extinct  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.”  He  was  thrice  elected 
mayor  of  Boston,  after  serving  as  a  member  of  th‘e  Council  and 
President  of  the  Senate.  He  had  the  passion  of  his  family  for  prac¬ 
tical  improvements.  The  Cochituate  water  was  introduced  while 
he  was  mayor  and  chiefly  through  his  encouragement.  He  was, 
also,  an  energetic  railroad  man  with  advanced  ideas  and  chief 
founder  of  the  far-reaching  co-operative  bank  system. 

He  was  a  fervent  Bostonian  like  his  father,  and  also,  like  his 
father,  he  loved  Quincy.  There  he  took  up  the  management  of 
the  entire  estate  when  the  active  responsibility  fell  from  his  aging 
father’s  hands.  He  was  a  member  of  the  delightful  household  over 
which  Eliza  Susan  and  his  other  two  sisters  presided.  This  fourth 
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Josiah  passed  away  the  2d  of  November,  1882.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Figures  of  the  Past,”  a  most  interesting  book,  which  his  son, 
Josiah  Phillips,  assisted  him  to  prepare  for  the  press. 

Two  daughters  of  the  “Great  Mayor”  were  distinguished  in 
the  world  of  their  day.  Margaret  Morton  Quincy  married  Benja¬ 
min  Daniel  Greene,  a  man  of  science  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
natural  history  of  that  day.  His  mother  was  a  sister  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  young  Copley, 
the  son  of  the  artist  of  that  name.  Anna  Cabot  Lowell  married 
one  of  the  notable  ministers  of  the  Boston  of  that  time,  the 
Reverend  Robert  C.  Waterston.  Their  only  daughter,  Helen 
Ruthven,  seventeen  years  of  age,  died  suddenly  while  traveling 
in  Italy.  Very  attractive  she  must  have  been  to  draw  a  tribute 
from  Whittier  in  that  poem  entitled  “Naples,”  and  this  from  the 
poet  Bryant  in  one  of  his  letters:  “I  confess  I  felt  a  degree  of 
pride  in  so  magnificent  a  specimen  of  my  countrywomen  as  this 
young  lady  presented,  —  uncommonly  beautiful  in  person,  with 
a  dignity  of  presence  and  manner  much  beyond  her  years,  and  a 
sweetness  no  less  remarkable  than  the  dignity.”  Is  not  modern 
physiology  as  well  as  psychology  telling  us  that  physical  develop¬ 
ment  —  beauty  of  face  and  form,  the  luminosity  of  an  inner  light, 
vigor,  grace  —  goes  along  with  the  growth  of  soul  which  comes  of 
the  added  gains  of  generations  of  the  well-born,  congenial  and 
racially  related?  There  is  an  American  type.  Its  attractiveness 
both  in  men  and  women  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  race. 

Still  illustrious  after  this  fashion  is  one  other  son  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  —  Harvard’s  some  time  president.  Blood  tells,  so  does 
race  pride  and  glorious  traditions.  Edmund  Quincy,  born  of  the 
Josiah  line  February  1,  1808,  was  the  biographer  of  his  father. 
“The  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy  by  His  Son  Edmund  Quincy  ”  carries 
us  into  the  very  heart  of  that  remarkable  generation  in  which 
figured  so  largely  many  of  New  England’s  greatest  statesmen: 
Daniel  Webster,  Fisher  Ames,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Sumner, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  those  two  leaders  of  our  own  ground,  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy. 

That  was  the  hour  when  the  conscience  of  the  North  was  mightily 
renewing  itself  for  its  final  conflict  with  slavery.  Both  in  Boston 
and  in  Quincy  there  was  surging  up  in  passionate  activity  the 
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deepest  traits  of  the  people  in  ways  after  their  kind  and  in  un¬ 
mixed  mass  for  the  last  time.  The  great  words  banded  about 
were  justice,  equality,  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  state 
rights,  freedom,  the  Federal  authority.  There  was  being  solved 
another  great  problem  of  our  national  existence.  Besides  this  chief 
work  of  Edmund  Quincy’s  many  other  writings  flowed  from  his 
ready  pen:  “The  Haunted  Adjutant  and  Other  Stories,”  “  Wensley 
and  Other  Stories,”  and  articles  in  the  daily  press  and  monthly 
magazines.  A  strong  abolitionist,  he  presided  and  delivered 
addresses  at  many  anti-slavery  meetings.  He  married  Lucilla 
Pinckney  Parker;  their  residence  was  in  Dedham.  A  son,  Dr. 
Henry  Parker  Quincy,  married  Mary  Adams,  daughter  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  the  Great  Ambassador.  Thus,  again,  these  two 
distinguished  families  were  intimately  united.  One  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  another  Dorothy  Q.,  together  with  her  sister  Elmira,  inherit 
directly  from  both  families,  back  to  the  earliest  and  most  famous 
beginnings.  • 

Still  continuing  the  Josiah  line  of  the  Quincys  there  comes  to 
the  recollection  of  many  Josiah  Phillips  Quincy,  son  of  that  fourth 
Josiah  Quincy  who  ranks  as  the  second  of  his  name  who  was 
eminent  as  a  mayor  of  Boston.  He  married  Miss  Helen  Fanny 
Huntington,  daughter  of  Judge  C.  P.  Huntington  of  Northampton. 
For  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  lived  in  Quincy,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  third  Quincy  mansion.  He,  too,  was  untiring  in  the 
advancement  of  reforms.  In  these  days,  which  are  made  the  more 
restless  for  the  passing  of  traditional  faiths,  the  earnest  worker 
for  humanity  is  impelled  to  search  for  an  infinite  purpose  to  stay 
his  soul  and  for  new  intimations  of  immortality.  So,  after  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Quincys  had  spent  their  strength  in  patriotic  daring 
and  moral  reforms,  this  Josiah  Phillips  Quincy  required  assurance 
that  their  work  had  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  it  was  all  done  in 
the  development  of  eternal  personalities.  Besides  writing  much 
on  sociology,  he  gave  himself  up  to  psychical  research.  His  most 
thoughtful  study  in  this  line  was  presented  in  a  book  entitled 
“The  Peckster  Professorship.”  The  secret  was  revealed  to  him 
when  he  passed  through  the  veil  the  31st  of  October,  1910. 

The  son  of  Josiah  Phillips  was  still  another  Josiah  who  rose  to 
be  mayor  of  Boston,  the  third  of  his  race  to  be  thus  distinguished. 
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Even  before  his  advent  it  was  wittily  said  of  the  Quincys  that, 
while  with  other  families  the  descent  was  from  sire  to  son,  in  their 
case  it  was  from  ‘Siah  to  ‘Siah.  This  sixth,  and,  probably,  last 
Josiah  served  his  political  apprenticeship  in  Quincy  before  modern 
improvements  called  for  the  division  of  the  ancestral  estate  and 
his  removal  to  Boston.  He  was  a  selectman.  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  difficult  task  of  framing  a  charter  for  the  proposed 
city  form  of  government,  and  on  the  subcommittee  of  it  wrought 
out  the  details  with  Sigourney  Butler,  James  H.  Slade  and  a  few 
others;  also,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Then  was  iterated  and  reiterated  in  a  legislative  hall 
for  the  last  time,  it  may  be,  '‘Quincy  of  Quincy.”  He  died  recently, 
leaving  one  son. 

A  brother  of  Josiah  Phillips  Quincy  was  Samuel  Miller  Quincy, 
born  in  Boston  in  1833.  He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  captain  and 
rose  to  be  a  colonel,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  High- 
minded  and  eager  for  best  things  as  any  of  his  kin,  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  last  of  the  “colonels.”  It  was  their  sister  Mary  who  married 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould.  His  achieve¬ 
ments  were  many  and  are  honored  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
To  them  was  born  another  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  who  became 
a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  a  daughter,  Alice  Bache  Gould,  famous 
as  a  mathematician,  and  still  another  daughter,  Mary  Quincy 
Gould,  who  married  Albert  Thorndike  of  Boston. 

A  good  place  is  this  to  win  us  back  to  the  fair  women  and  brave 
men  of  the  Quincy  line  in  which  the  name  Edmund  is  most  dis¬ 
tinctive.  Recall  that  the  two  sons  of  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  — 
another  Edmund  and  the  first  of  the  Josiahs  —  retired  from  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits  in  Boston  to  Braintree  upon  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship.  The  line  of  the  Josiahs  has  been  followed 
down  to  the  present  generation.  Now  for  the  line  of  Edmund,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  first  Josiah.  He  is  Edmund  the  Fifth,  if  you 
count  from  the  Edmund  who  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  never  came  to  America.  A  plague  upon  this  endless 
repetition  of  a  family  name,  say  you!  However,  the  Edmund  with 
whom  we  are  now  to  become  a  little  more  acquainted  was  born  in 
Braintree  June  13,  1702.  Apply  to  him  the  title  squire,  for  he  was 
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never  a  colonel.  He  might,  indeed,  be  called  a  judge,  as  he  served 
as  magistrate  in  the  county.  Another  distinction  you  may  give 
him,  —  that  he  married  Elizabeth  Wendell,  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Katrina  Wendell,  and  so  connected  the  Quincys  with  the 
great  stock  of  which  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  was  a  recent  and 
fine  representative.  But  a  direct  descent  the  professor  achieved 
when  Holmes’  Dorothy  married  Edward  Jackson  and  gave  birth 
to  Mary,  who  married  Judge  Oliver  Wendell.  So  could  the  pro¬ 
fessor  trace  his  blood  back  to  that  first  Dorothy,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Reverend  Josiah  Flynt. 

Squire  Edmund  and  his  good  wife  Elizabeth  had  nine  children, 
most  of  them  born  in  Boston.  Nevertheless,  enough  of  them  re¬ 
turned  with  their  parents  to  Braintree  to  fill  the  mansion  by  the 
brook  with  the  glorious  life  of  youth  and  the  daring  visions  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  American  liberty.  Dorothy,  destined  to  become 
“Hancock’s  Dorothy,”  was  the  youngest.  She  was  born  May  10, 
1747,  in  the  home  on  Summer  Street  near  where  is  now  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company.  On  May  17,  “when 
she  was  one  week  old,”  as  the  Brattle  Street  Church  record  showed, 
she  was  baptized.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  family  re¬ 
moved  to  the  ancestral  house  in  Braintree.  Edmund  in  1753  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  divide  the  Braintree  common  lands, 
and  a  little  later  he  was  chosen  moderator. 

There  were  five  daughters  then  in  the  spacious  mansion,  all 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  These,  with  two  of  the  sons,  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Jacob,  drew  neighbors  and  more  distant  friends  into  a 
social  circle  as  charming,  as  inspiring,  as  picturesque  as  any  that 
brightened  the  prospering  seaboard  life.  The  three  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Hannah  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  in  the  adjoining  Hancock 
parsonage  intimately  mingled.  Socially  Braintree  never  before  was 
so  radiant.  The  struggles  of  the  past  were  dimmed.  The  daring  ven¬ 
tures  of  the  future  were  hardly  discerned.  Victorious  youth,  beauty, 
wit,  gracefulness  were  emerging  from  the  restraints  of  Puritanism. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  John  Adams,  the  rising  young  lawyer,  is 
swept  into  this  circle?  His  diary  gives  us  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
life  of  it.  The  “pert  and  spritely  Esther”  and  her  sisters  are 
certainly  an  attraction.  But,  however  witching  Esther  may  be, 
“she  thinks  and  reads  much  less  than  Hannah  Quincy”  over  in 
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the  Hancock  parsonage.  So  he  inclines  to  Hannah,  delights  even 
more  to  drop  into  the  parsonage  to  chat  with  Colonel  Josiah,  and 
at  the  many  joyous  gatherings  at  Squire  Edmund’s  mansion  easily 
detects  her  in  the  throng.  He  was  in  utmost  peril  of  becoming 
engaged  to  her  when,  in  a  conversation  which  might  have  led  up 
to  it,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  in  unwittingly  of  one 
of  the  other  young  ladies.  It  must  have  been  only  a  little  while 
after  this  that  he  knew  more  and  saw  more  of  Abigail  Smith. 
She,  too,  was  thoughtful  and  a  reader  of  the  best  books  and  charm¬ 
ingly  ambitious. 

The  future  President  out  of  the  way,  Dr.  Bela  Lincoln,  a  younger 
brother  of  Major-General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  faced 
with  more  heart  the  glances  and  learning  which  entranced  John 
Adams,  and  was  lost.  Then  Jonathan  Sewall,  the  intimate  friend 
of  John  Adams,  “who  called  him  his  Jonathan  and  wished  that  his 
own  name  had  been  David,”  succumbed  to  the  pert  Esther.  Alas 
for  her,  his  office  of  Attorney-General  under  the  Crown  inclined 
him  to  that  side,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  it  he  was  exiled.  How 
many  distinguished  individuals  of  Boston,  Salem  and  elsewhere 
were  attracted  to  Braintree!  Gravely,  John  Adams  jotted  it  down 
in  his  diary  that  Jonathan’s  courtship  of  Esther  brought  him  to 
Braintree  commonly  on  Saturdays,  where  he  remained  till  Mon¬ 
day.  As  his  brother,  Samuel  Sewall,  about  the  same  time  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  courtship  with  Elizabeth  Quincy,  and  William  Greenleaf 
with  Sarah  Quincy,  a  profane  curiosity  is  awakened  as  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  week. 

Merry  must  life  have  been  in  Braintree  throughout  this  period. 
The  entire  town  throbbed  with  it  and  largely  participated  in  it. 
Besides  the  individual  ventures  in  courtship,  there  were  numerous 
parties  from  Boston  bent  on  joyous  routs.  No  more  attractive  a 
place  had  they  to  go  to.  The  mountains  had  not  been  discovered ; 
the  seashore  was  a  desolation  —  and  very  wet.  So  the  gallants 
and  their  ladies  pranced  on  horses,  or  rolled  along  in  carriages  to 
the  near-by  resorts.  Tradition  declares  that  Sir  Charles  Henry 
Frankland,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  the  lovely  Agnes 
Surriage  were  of  these  excursionists: 

Make  way!  Sir  Harry's  coach  and  four, 

And  liveried  grooms  that  ride ! 
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Was  this  before  or  after  Lisbon’s  terrible  earthquake  in  1755, 
when  Agnes  upheaved  the  ponderous  stone,  as  the  poet  Holmes 
relates,  and  saved  from  death  her  lord?  However,  Frankland  and 
Squire  Quincy  were  very  friendly.  On  November  30,  1756,  the 
Squire  wrote  from  Braintree  to  excuse  himself  for  neglecting  to 
congratulate  in  person  Sir  Harry  on  his  remarkable  rescue  by 
Agnes.  “As  ye  unhap.  situation  of  my  affairs  has  dep’d  me  of 
the  satisfaction  of  long  since  waiting  upon  yourself  and  lady  & 
personally  congratulating  your  safe  &  happy  return  into  this  prov. 
after  so  remarkable  protection  wh  ye  G’t  author  and  preserver  of 
all  things  was  pleas’d  to  afford  you  at  Lisbon,  on  ye  never  to  be 
forgotten  10th  of  Nov.  last,  I  hope  yr  goodness  will  excuse  an 
epistolary  tender  of  my  sincerest  compliments  on  ye  pleasing 
occasion.”  With  the  note  he  sends,  in  “testimony  of  my  respect 
&  gratitude  ...  a  trifling  collection  of  some  of  ye  fruits  of  ye 
season  produced  on  the  place  of  my  birth.” 

And  what  of  Dorothy  Quincy  in  those  eventful  days?  She,  the 
youngest,  may  be  imagined  flitting  in  the  side-scenes,  alert  to  the 
vivacity  of  the  many  rival  gallants  as  they  made  their  entrances 
and  their  exits,  and  to  the  pretty  play  of  her  wonderfully  gowned 
sisters  and  cousin  Hannah  in  that  eternal  comedy  of  courtship. 
All  that  her  wide-open  eyes  beheld  of  this  sweet  commerce,  all  that 
was  confided  to  her  by  fluttering  hearts,  all  bewildering  surprises, 
thrilled  her  and  shaped  her  character. 

A  voice  goes  down  by  the  brook, 

And  a  voice  comes  up  from  the  shore; 

But  they  whisper  a  sweeter  tale  to-night 
Than  ever  they  whispered  before. 

No  wonder  that  when  her  own  hour  struck  there  was  too  plainly 
seen  a  dash  of  imperialism  and  coquetry.  However,  at  this  time 
she  was  only  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  —  attractive  then, 
certainly,  and  expanding  in  loveliness  no  less  conquering  than  that 
of  her  four  older  sisters.  As  the  years  sped  she  too  would  have 
had  her  share  of  admirers.  John  Hancock  was  hardly  among  the 
earliest,  as  he  was  her  senior  by  some  ten  years.  Although  born 
in  the  parsonage  close  by  he  did  not  live  there  very  long.  His 
adoption  by  Thomas  Hancock,  his  wealthy  uncle,  settled  him  for 
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the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  stately  mansion  on  Boston’s  Beacon  Hill. 
Still,  his  friendship  with  the  Quincys  was  of  so  early  a  date  and  so 
close  that  he  must  have  visited  them  often,  both  when  they  were 
neighbors  in  Boston  and  after  Squire  Quincy  had  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  Before  Hancock’s  graduation  from  Har¬ 
vard,  in  1754,  he  could  not  have  had  any  particular  interest  in 
Dorothy,  because  at  that  time  she  was  but  seven  years  old.  He 
then  entered  his  uncle’s  business  firm  as  clerk.  He  was  so  full  of 
the  importance  of  that  position  that  there  was  little  room  for 
thoughts  of  young  ladies  nearer  his  own  age.  How  much  the 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  duties  must  have  been  deepened 
when  he  was  sent  abroad  in  1760  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
well-known  merchant  and  shipbuilder,  Thomas  Hancock. 

All  these  things  tended  to  keep  his  heart  untouched,  his  affec¬ 
tions  reserved,  for  bestowal  finally  upon  the  destined  Dorothy. 
Certainly,  it  was  some  time  after  his  voyage  to  England,  in  the 
stirring  days  which  heralded  the  coming  conflict,  that  these  aroused 
souls  were  drawn  to  each  other.  Did  he  avow  his  affections  while 
yet  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution  seemed  afar  off?  Was  she  still 
the  guiding  genius  of  the  home  in  the  Quincy  mansion  till  her 
mother’s  death?  Tradition  says  “Yes,”  and  further  avers  that 
not  only  was  troth  plighted  there,  but  that  all  plans  were  made  to 
celebrate  the  wedding  in  the  home  of  her  fathers.  The  large  north 
parlor  was  adorned  with  a  new  wall  paper  laid  on  in  squares,  —  a 
paper  express  from  Paris,  sent  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Hancock  firm.  It  is  appropriately  figured  with  the  forms  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  in  blue,  and  pendant  wreaths  of  flowers  in  red. 

If  such  were  the  plans  they  were  soon  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Before  the  happy  day  arrived  the  resistance  of  the  high-spirited 
colonists  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  a  willful  king  and  “his 
friends”  had  burst  forth  in  sulphurous  flames.  There  was  the 
swift,  resolute  muster  of  a  new-born  nation,  and  the  scene  of  it 
was  chaotic  in  the  abrupt  dispersion  of  established  domesticities. 
It  would  seem  that  Squire  Edmund  Quincy  and  Dorothy  left  their 
home  by  the  brook  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Boston.  No 
mention  is  made  of  them  now  in  the  Quincy  annals.  But  we 
know  that  in  the  anxious  winter  of  1774-75  Dorothy  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  guest  of  the  widow  of  Thomas  Hancock  on  Beacon  Hill. 
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There  she  sees  what  could  hardly  be  realized  in  Braintree,  —  the 
startling  signs  of  active  measures  of  oppression.  The  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  military  force  was  encamped  on  the  Common ;  she  heard 
Earl  Percy’s  voice  ring  out  as  he  drilled  them ;  she  may  have  seen 
officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers  vent  their  spite  against  “King 
Hancock”  by  hacking  the  fences  before  his  mansion. 

The  “King”  was  in  attendance  upon  assemblies  of  the  patriots. 
In  April  he  was  in  Concord,  presiding  over  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  and  when  that  adjourned,  on  the  15th,  he  found  it  safer  to 
go  to  Lexington,  where  his  father  was  born,  than  to  return  to 
Boston.  Word  of  this  may  have  been  sent  to  Madam  Lydia  Han¬ 
cock,  who,  with  Dorothy,  was  driven  in  her  coach  to  the  Lexington 
parsonage.  Sam  Adams  they  found  there  as  well  as  Hancock, 
both  welcome  guests  under  the  friendly  roof  of  the  Reverend  Jonas 
Clark. 

At  Boston  suspicious  movements  of  the  British  troops  caught 
the  attention  of  the  alert  patriots.  William  Dawes  was  at  once 
despatched  by  way  of  Roxbury  to  give  alarm  at  Concord.  Paul 
Revere,  crossing  Charles  River  in  a  boat,  took  horse  on  the  Charles¬ 
town  side  and  sped  to  Lexington.  At  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  the  18th,  said  Dorothy  long  afterward,  Revere  galloped  up  to 
the  door  with  his  startling  cry  of  the  approach  of  Gage’s  troops. 
The  village  took  the  alarm,  the  bell  on  the  tower  clanged  its  wild 
tocsin,  lights  flashed  in  house  after  house  far  away  in  the  distant 
darkness,  and  swiftly  the  Minute  Men  gathered  on  the  Green. 
Hancock,  aroused  at  the  first  summons,  flamed  hot  with  the  rage 
of  fight.  It  was  hard  to  dissuade  him  from  standing  with  the  stout 
farmers  and  facing  the  battalions  of  the  regulars.  Brought  to  real¬ 
ize  at  last  that  it  was  he  especially  and  Sam  Adams  whom  the 
British  sought,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  with  his  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Woburn  Precinct,  now  Burlington.  The  ladies 
remained  within  the  shelter  of  the  parsonage,  which  faced  the 
Green,  and  furtively  watched,  with  no  little  peril  to  themselves, 
the  momentous  clash  of  Old  World  veterans  and  homespun  colo¬ 
nials.  Then,  when  the  volleying  and  scattering  shots  had  died 
away,  and  the  Regulars  were  on  their  march  for  Concord,  Madam 
Hancock  and  Dorothy  turned  from  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield, 
took  coach  and  were  reunited  to  the  patriots  at  Woburn. 
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Not  entirely  to  Dorothy’s  mind,  however,  was  this  assumption 
of  the  exclusive  custody  of  herself  by  the  astute  Madam  Hancock 
and  her  nephew.  She  had  a  natural  longing,  also,  to  be  with  her 
own  people.  Her  mother  was  dead,  but  she  had  left  her  father 
in  Boston;  and  to  him  she  declared  she  would  return  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  “No,  Madam,”  said  Hancock,  “you  shall  not  return  as  long 
as  there  is  a  British  bayonet  left  in  Boston.”  “Recollect,  Mr. 
Hancock,”  retorted  Dorothy,  “I  am  not  under  your  control  yet. 
I  shall  go  to  my  father  to-morrow.”  And  very  glad  she  would 
have  been,  as  she  confessed  late  in  life,  to  have  got  rid  of  him, 
then  and  there.  With  difficulty  her  reluctance  was  overcome, 
and  they  proceeded  on  their  hurried  journey. 

The  course  of  it  is  outlined,  after  leaving  Woburn,  in  a  letter 
written  by  her  father  from  Lancaster,  May  11,  to  his  son  Henry: 
“I  was  from  noon  Sat’y  till  Friday  eve’g  getting  up  hither  with 
much  difficulty  by  reason  of  scarcity  of  carriages.  Cost  me  near 
20£s,  besides  quartering  on  some  of  my  good  friends  who  were 
very  kind  and  generous.  Y’r  sister  Dolly  with  Mrs.  Hancock 
came  from  Shirley  to  y’r  Bro.  Grenleef’s  &  dined  &  proceeded 
to  Worcester,  where  Col’o  H.  &  Mr.  A[dams]  were  on  their  way. 
This  was  ten  days  before  I  got  hither,  so  that  I  missed  seeing 
them.  As  I  hear  she  proceeded  with  Mr.  H.  to  Fayerfield,  I  don’t 
expect  to  see  her  till  peaceable  times  are  restored.” 

The  home  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  the  ladies  now  took  up 
their  abode,  was  that  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  and  it  was  not  long 
after  their  arrival  that  there  rode  into  the  town  the  fascinating 
Aaron  Burr,  his  nephew,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine,  in  the 
full  pride  of  his  adventurous  life.  Later,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  when  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  became  notorious  for  mortally  wounding  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  a  duel  and  for  his  wild  dreams  of  empire.  Naturally, 
tradition  tells  its  story  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
Dorothy  by  the  attentions  of  that  greatest  among  the  gallants  of 
the  period. 

Hancock  was  then  in  Philadelphia  fully  occupied  with  his  duties 
as  President  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  it  was  hard 
for  Madam  Hancock  to  keep  Dorothy  loyal  to  her  distant  lover 
with  the  masterful  Burr  insistently  present.  How  critical  the 
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situation  was  might  be  inferred  from  one  of  Hancock’s  letters 
dated  June  10,  1775:  “My  Dr.  Dolly,  I  am  almost  prevailed  on 
to  think  that  my  letters  to  my  aunt  &  you  are  not  read,  for  I 
cannot  obtain  a  reply,  I  have  asked  million  questions  &  not  an 
answer  to  one,  I  beg’d  you  to  let  me  know  what  things  my  Aunt 
wanted  &  you,  and  many  other  matters  I  wanted  to  know,  but 
not  one  word  in  answer.  I  Really  Take  it  extreme  unkind,  pray 
my  Dr.  use  not  so  much  Ceremony  &  Reservedness,  why  can’t 
you  use  freedom  in  writing,  be  not  afraid  of  me,  I  want  long  Let¬ 
ters  ...  &  I  Beg,  my  Dear  Dolly,  you  will  write  me  often  &  long 
letters,  I  will  forgive  the  past  if  you  will  mend  in  future.  Do 
ask  my  Aunt  to  make  up  &  send  me  a  Watch  String,  &  do  you 
make  up  another  &  send  me,  I  wear  them  out  so  fast.  I  want 
some  little  thing  of  your  doing.  .  .  .  Adieu  my  Dr.  Girl,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “and  believe  me  to  be  with  Great  Esteem  &  Affection. 
Yours  without  Reserve,  John  Hancock.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  perilous  time  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  John  Hancock.  For  no  one  knows  how  many  weeks 
from  the  day  in  April  he  left  Dolly  in  Fairfield  till  the  day  of  their 
marriage  Beau  Burr  was  in  her  company.  That  he  made  some 
approach  to  securing  her  affections  seems  avowed  in  the  way 
Dorothy  spoke  of  him  long  afterward  in  reminiscent  mood:  “A 
handsome  young  man  of  very  pretty  fortune.”  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  there  was  a  great  wedding,  and  the  happy  couple 
went  on  their  triumphant  way  to  Philadelphia.  Here  is  the  entry 
made  in  the  Fairfield  Church  records:  “Aug.  28,  1775.  Married 
at  the  residence  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock, 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Quincy,  of  Boston.” 

Capricious  Dorothy,  the  essential  loyalties  of  her  nature  un¬ 
harmed,  turned  with  glad  abandon  to  the  altar  where  the  steady 
flame  of  heartfelt  and  heaven-born  love  burned  clear.  The  music 
and  mirth  as  well  as  the  solemn  vows  of  that  marriage-day  sub¬ 
merged  and  swept  away  all  alien  elements,  and  blithe  was  that 
midsummer  progress  through  a  sympathetic  land  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  home  in  Philadelphia.  What  luminous  glimpses  we  catch 
of  their  joy  in  one  another,  and  of  their  happy,  patriotic  toil  in 
those  tumultuous  days!  Fortunate  were  those  to  whom  it  was 
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given  to  see  the  beautiful  Dorothy  presiding  with  inborn  dignity 
and  grace  as  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  of  John  Hancock, 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  The  description  of  it 
which  John  Adams  imparts  to  his  wife  Abigail  in  Braintree  both 
delights  and  amuses  her. 

Then,  when  they  return  to  the  stately  Hancock  mansion  on 
Boston’s  Beacon  Hill,  what  generous  hospitality  they  dispense! 
That  hospitality,  at  the  call  of  emergencies,  is  broadened  and 
exalted  to  the  gracious  reception  of  the  town’s  most  distinguished 
visitors.  It  was  for  the  honor  of  Boston  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
a  jealous  mob  suffered  by  the  French  that  he  kept  open  house  for 
the  personnel  of  D’Estaing’s  fleet.  Gayly  the  officers  were  feasted 
forty  at  a  time;  they  and  numbers  of  their  crews  were  made  wel¬ 
come  when,  in  a  mischievous  spirit,  they  mob  in  their  multitude 
the  mansion,  and  the  Common  “is  bedizened  with  lace.”  On 
stressful  occasions  Hancock  is  forced  to  appeal  to  Dorothy’s 
brother  Henry,  in  Providence,  to  send  him  chickens,  game,  any¬ 
thing.  Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  John  Adams  and  Abigail, 
Lords  Stanley  and  Wortley,  and  other  notables  not  a  few,  are 
received  royally,  and  the  finest  part  of  their  entertainment  is  ever 
the  sight  of  the  face  and  the  form  of  their  hostess. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights; 

Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty’s  best, 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

For  eighteen  years  they  lived  thus  together,  as  cordial  to  their 
kindred  as  to  famous  strangers.  Ann  Quincy,  a  daughter  of 
Dorothy’s  brother  Henry,  married  Matthew  Stanley  Parker,  and 
their  daughter  Sarah  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  life  in  the  Hancock 
mansion,  having  for  playmate  the  little  son  of  the  house,  John 
George  Washington  Hancock,  who  early  passed  away.  Another 
favorite  grandniece  was  Martha  Quincy,  daughter  of  John  Williams 
Quincy.  Many  are  the  pleasant  stories  which  through  them  have 
come  down  from  that  wonderful  day. 
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Three  years  after  John  Hancock  died  Dorothy  married  one  of 
his  trusty  sea  captains,  James  Scott.  The  romance  of  her  life  was 
ended,  but  in  contented  happiness  she  spent  her  years  with  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  allotted  time.  She  outlived  the  captain 
many  years,  and,  as  E.  A.  Brown  writes  in  his  valuable  work, 
“John  Hancock,  His  Book,”  resided  for  a  while  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  then  on  Federal  Street,  Boston.  As  Madam  Scott 
she  delighted  all  by  her  brilliant  powers  of  conversation  and  her 
unfailing  memory  of  the  heroic  past.  She  was  still  characteristi¬ 
cally  hospitable.  Her  table  was  always  laid  with  an  extra  plate  — 
a  good  old  fashion  —  for  any  who  might  call,  and  not  even  four¬ 
score  years  could  rob  her  of  her  native  dignity.  Said  Mrs.  William 
Wales,  “I  often  ran  into  Aunt  Dorothy’s  from  school  at  noon 
intermission,  when  the  extra  plate  was  at  my  service,  and  the 
venerable  woman  ready  to  greet  me  with  a  smile.”  On  the 
third  day  of  February,  1830,  the  gift  of  God,  Dorothea,  was 
returned  to  Him. 

However  widely  dispersed  were  the  descendants  of  the  Quincys 
who  were  born  and  bred  on  our  soil,  they  lived  out  vigorously  all 
the  antique  virtues,  —  love  of  truth  and  right,  devotion  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  cherished  convictions  that  all  qualities  at  their  best  were 
but  lent  them  by  their  Creator  to  serve  the  general  good.  So 
charactered  were  the  men  and  women  who  achieved  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States;  so  constituted  must  be  those  who 
would  preserve  us  a  nation.  The  Henry  Quincy,  brother  of  Doro¬ 
thy,  who  was  summoned  to  assist  in  provisioning  the  Hancock 
mansion,  married  Mary  Salter,  and  when  she  died  he  took  to  wife 
Eunice  Newell.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Gage  was  closing  all  passages  from  Boston,  he  fled  from  his 
home,  corner  of  Winter  and  Washington  streets,  to  Providence, 
R.  I.  There  a  daughter  was  born  to  them,  as  Henry  recorded: 
“Sept.  /75,  28th.  This  day  at  2  o’clock  God  in  his  Providence 
was  pleased  to  Grant  Deliverance  to  my  wife  of  a  Daughter  which 
was  Christened  at  the  Presbetary  Meeting  House  in  Providence 
and  Christened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  by  the  name  of  Dorothy 
in  memory  of  sister  Dorothy  Hancock.”  This  Dorothy,  an  issue 
of  the  second  marriage,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Clement. 
After  his  death  she  married  Jabez  Bullard,  and  their  daughter 
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Caroline  married  Nathaniel  B.  Doggett,  a  son  of  Noah  Doggett 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bradlee  Doggett. 

The  son  of  Nathaniel  B.  Doggett  is  the  well-known  business 
trustee  and  administrator  of  Boston,  Samuel  Bradlee  Doggett, 
who,  in  his  turn,  has  a  Dorothy  among  his  children.  Besides 
being  descendants  of  the  Quincys  they  draw  moral  and  physical 
values  from  the  patriot  Nathaniel  Bradlee,  who  helped  to  spill 
into  the  harbor  those  342  chests  of  tea.  He  lived  in  the  “Tea 
Party  House,”  which  was  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Tremont  and  Hollis  streets.  Although  the  building  was  swept 
away  in  1898  to  make  room  for  a  modern  brick  office  structure, 
Mr.  Doggett  has  been  at  pains  to  preserve  in  it  the  original  parlor 
with  its  paneling,  mantel  and  furnishings.  Old  Bostonians  will 
recall  that  Bradlee,  the  patriot,  had  a  son  Samuel,  who  was  the 
father  of  Nathaniel  Bradlee,  the  architect,  and  of  Reverend  Caleb 
Davis  Bradlee,  D.D.,  that  fine  type  of  the  old-time  minister  of 
Boston.  He  was  also  distinguished,  as  his  biographer,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Alfred  Manchester,  writes,  by  being  a  descendant  of  Hon¬ 
orable  Caleb  Davis,  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  after  the  new  Constitution  by  John  Adams  was  adopted. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  Henry  Quincy,  the  brother  of 
Dorothy  Hancock,  had  by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Dr.  Nathaniel  Greene,  and  another  daughter,  Mary, 
who  was  married,  first,  to  Dr.  John  Stedman,  and  to  them  were 
born  three  sons,  —  Henry,  John  and  Ebenezer.  Her  second  hus¬ 
band,  William  Donnison,  an  officer  during  the  Revolution,  was  an 
aid  to  Hancock,  an  adjutant-general  and  a  judge.  To  the  Donni- 
sons  were  born  Elizabeth  Q.,  who  married  the  Reverend  Richard 
M.  Hodges,  and  Catherine,  who  married  Dr.  Charles  Bates  Tower. 
Sarah,  a  daughter  of  the  Hodges,  married  the  Reverend  Joshua 
Swan.  In  their  day  they  were  well-known  figures  in  Cambridge. 

Does  it  seem  a  tedious  business,  an  undue  tolerance  of  ancestor 
worship,  to  tell  over  the  names  of  these  widely  dispersed  descend¬ 
ants  of  famous  and  familiar  families?  Perhaps;  but  is  it  not  one 
of  the  ways  to  learn  a  little  more  of  America’s  exemplary  lives 
and  the  laws  of  inheritance?  Especially,  are  we  not  following 
rays  of  light  emitted  from  that  place  of  noble  origins,  Braintree 
and  Quincy?  We  are,  indeed,  tracing  luminous  lines  of  intelli- 
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gence,  moral  endeavor,  unselfish  service,  and  what  Barrett  Wendell 
so  highly  valued  for  its  civilizing  influence,  —  gentle  manners. 

Take  the  line  which  radiates  from  yet  another  son  of  Squire 
Quincy,  that  of  Jacob.  There  is  the  new  name  which  marked  the 
alliance  of  the  Quincys  with  that  other  sturdy  stock,  the  Wendells. 
He  bore  the  name  of  his  mother’s  uncle,  the  Honorable  Jacob 
Wendell,  who  had  married  Miss  Oliver.  Note  yet  again  the  con¬ 
nection  of  notable  families,  the  source  of  such  famed  names  as  that 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jacob  Quincy,  born  in  1734,  married 
Elizabeth  Williams.  They  had  six  children:  Jacob,  Elizabeth 
Wendell,  Mary,  Abraham  Howard,  John  Williams,  and  Samuel 
Maverick.  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  the  Honorable  Asa  Clapp 
of  Portland.  John  Williams  was  the  father  of  John  Williams 
Quincy,  who  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Honorable  Stephen  Allen, 
by  whom  he  had  Catherine  Allen,  the  wife  of  Ezekiel  H.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Jr.  By  his  second  wife,  Lucretia  Deming,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Perkins,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  he  had  one  daughter,  Mary 
Perkins  Quincy,  and  one  son,  John  Williams  Quincy,  2d.  Then, 
to  complete  the  list  of  the  offspring  of  Squire  Edmund  Quincy’s 
children  there  is  his  son  Edmund,  who  married  Ann  Husk,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  Edmund  Husk  Quincy  and  Mary 
Quincy.  This  Mary  was  united  to  Jacob  Sheafe,  and  they  begat 
Henry  Sheafe,  whose  offspring  are  Mrs.  Harriet  Gould,  widow  of 
Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Sheafe  Cushing.  And  how  can 
one  fail  to  record  that  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Squire  Edmund, 
married  that  General  William  Greenleaf  of  Lancaster,  with  whom 
he  took  refuge  upon  his  flight  from  Boston?  As  important  is  it 
to  be  set  down  that  Elizabeth  Wendell  Quincy,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Quincy,  was  married  to  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  mansion  by  the  brook  after  1787.  Their  son,  E.  E.  Salis¬ 
bury,  was  the  celebrated  genealogist  to  whose  great  work  so  many 
families  are  indebted. 


John  Adams,  1735-1826 
Second  President  of  the  United  States 


Mrs.  John  Adams,  1744-1818 
(Abigail  Adams) 
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JOHN  ADAMS,  COLOSSUS  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 
CREATOR  OF  CONSTITUTION^ 

OHN  ADAMS,  the  Statesman  of  the  Resolution,  is  only 
less  illustrious  than  Washington  and  Lincoln;  also,  he  is 
as  typical  as  either  of  these  immortals  in  the  qualities  of 
his  particular  breed.  He  was  a  natural,  a  logical  product 
of  New  England.  He  was  a  right  representative  of  the 
settlers  of  Quincy.  History  shows  distinguished  characters  who 
seem  to  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  their  ancestry,  —  men  and 
women  of  genius,  of  extraordinary  aptitudes,  who  astound  by 
their  strange  aloofness  as  much  as  by  their  achievements.  But 
John  Adams  rose  to  eminence  through  the  expanded  qualities  which 
were  inherent  in  his  people.  His  father,  the  Deacon,  was  a  man  of 
like  solid  characteristics.  Born  February  8,  1692,  he  was  praised 
for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  his  industry,  energy,  moral  responsi¬ 
bility,  reverence.  As  “cordwainer,”  or  maker  of  shoes,  he  was 
chosen  “sealer  of  leather”  and  elected  to  about  all  the  town  offices: 
tithingman,  constable,  selectman,  collector  of  taxes,  and,  coveted 
honor,  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia.  Back  of  the  Deacon, 
as  far  as  the  first  Henry,  who  settled  in  Braintree  before  1640,  the 
same  strong  characters  are  to  be  discerned. 

More  than  that,  a  study  of  the  collateral  branches  —  relations 
and  connections  by  marriage  —  shows  the  same  fine  and  high  qual¬ 
ities.  The  wife  of  Joseph,  the  seventh  son  of  the  original  Henry, 
was  Abigail  Baxter,  and  their  son,  another  Joseph,  took  to  his 
heart  and  home  the  daughter  of  John  Bass  and  Ruth  Alden  of  the 
poetic  Priscilla  lineage.  And  John,  the  Deacon,  married  Susannah 
Boylston.  Other  strands  in  that  fine  weft  were  of  the  Savills, 
Chapins,  Hobarts,  Webbs,  Crosbys.  The  interweaving  was  wide. 
Indeed,  following  up  the  Adams  ancestry  opens  to  view  the  whole 
community  of  Braintree.  The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
that  yeoman  breed  were  pretty  generally  diffused.  In  about  all  of 
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the  inhabitants  were  the  same  basic  qualities.  Call  the  typical 
citizen  by  any  other  name,  —  Crane,  Brackett,  Crosby,  Paine, 
Faxon,  Wales,  Baxter,  Thayer,  Bass,  Mills,  Hunt,  —  and  that  is 
Braintree,  that  is  Quincy.  Needless  to  name  in  this  regard  — 

The  name  that  blends  with  Harvard’s  classic  shade, 

And  syllables  your  old  familiar  town. 

Whatever  they  built  —  church,  town,  State,  or  Nation  —  they 
built  after  their  kind.  The  structure  of  their  soul  entered  into 
the  structure  of  their  institutions.  Most  of  the  New  England 
towns  are  famed  for  the  moral  worth  of  their  inhabitants  of  the 
earlier  time.  None  surpass  the  individuality,  the  love  of  learning, 
the  passion  for  liberty  in  government,  and  truth  in  religion,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  inhabitants  of  old  Braintree  and  Quincy. 

Note  these  facts:  with  a  population  of  scarcely  five  hundred  in 
1640,  the  town  rivaled  Boston  in  settling  two  ministers,  Pastor 
Tompson  and  Teacher  Flynt;  to  their  first  private  school,  Margery 
Flynt’s,  “many  young  gentlewomen  were  sent  from  Boston;”  the 
fame  of  Joanna  Hoar,  the  “Great  Mother,”  was  spread  abroad  in 
the  surrounding  towns;  Braintree,  in  1719,  was  classed  with  Rox- 
bury  as  “noted  for  their  Free  Schools;”  earlier,  in  1669,  the  town 
responded  to  “the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  [Harvard]  College” 
with  a  gift  of  $292.43  out  of  the  meager  savings  of  a  population  of 
about  550,  a  sum  equal  to  sixty  per  cent  of  a  year’s  tax  levy,  and 
surpassed  by  only  four  other  towns;  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  settlement  forty-nine  young  men  had  been  prepared 
at  the  “Free  Latin  School,”  or  elsewhere,  and  sent  to  Harvard; 
in  that  same  period  First  Church  had  fought  its  way  free  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  into  rational  Christianity;  from  that  time  onward,  in  town¬ 
meeting  debates  and  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  great  souls,  their 
ancient  rights  were  defended  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  advanced. 

The  house  in  which  John  Adams  was  born  is  the  plain,  square, 
honest  block  of  a  house,  widened  by  a  lean-to,  and  scarcely  two 
stories  high,  commonly  erected  by  the  farmers  of  the  period. 
Built  in  1681,  it  was  adopted  at  once  by  inclusive  Nature  and 
woven  into  the  texture  of  her  scenery.  In  front  of  it  ran  the  old 
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Plymouth  highway,  and  behind  and  on  both  sides  stretched  away 
the  wide  fields  of  the  farm,  picturesquely  sprinkled  with  orchard 
trees  and  occasional  pines  and  elms.  The  majestic  sweep  of  the 
forest-covered  slopes  of  Penn’s  Hill,  near  at  hand,  and  the  more 
distant  terraces  of  the  Blue  Hills  bounded  the  vision.  “In  such 
silent  scenes,”  wrote  John  Adams  in  his  youth,  “as  riding  or 
walking  through  the  woods,  .  .  .  my  thoughts  commonly  run 
upon  knowledge,  virtue,  books,  &c.”  The  imagination  is  greatly 
assisted  to  realize  this  scene  by  the  sketch  made  by  Miss  E.  S. 
Quincy  in  1822.  Now,  all  is  changed.  The  homes  of  the  two 
Presidents  seem  humble  enough  among  the  more  pretentious 
houses  of  a  rapidly  growing  city,  and  strangely  out  of  place  with 
hardly  another  of  the  old-time  dwellings  left  but  the  modernized 
farmhouse  which  so  long  has  sheltered  the  generations  of  the 
Fields. 

But  in  human  interest  and  in  heroic  story  what  other  habita¬ 
tions  in  all  this  broad  land  may  surpass  these  two  homes?  The 
one  in  which  John  Adams  was  born  is  the  real  Cradle  of  American 
Independence;  the  other  is  the  shrine,  not  only  of  antique  faith 
and  affection,  illustrious  in  the  early  domestic  life  of  John  and 
Abigail  Adams,  but  is  the  birthplace  of  their  son,  John  Quincy, 
that  other  great  American  who  sought  to  shelter  the  smaller 
nations  under  the  shield  of  their  own  sovereignty,  and  to  free  our 
land  from  the  “Sable  Genius  of  slavery.”  In  the  simplicity  of 
these  surroundings  great  souls,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  were 
“inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue, 
stirred  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages.” 

There  was  but  little  over  a  year’s  difference  between  the  birth  of 
John  Adams,  19th  of  October,  1735,  and  the  birth  of  John  Hancock, 
12th  of  January,  1737.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  them  growing  up 
in  the  same  town,  perhaps  going  to  the  public  Latin  school  together, 
and  then,  as  John  Adams  said  of  himself,  “to  the  private  academy 
under  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  within  three  doors  of  my  father’s  house.” 
On  Sundays  they  surely  sat  near  each  other,  the  one  in  the  min¬ 
ister’s  pew  close  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  other  in  Deacon  Adams’ 
pew  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit.  No  doubt  they  shot  sympathetic 
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glances  at  each  other  as  they  shifted  in  their  seats  from  very  weari¬ 
ness  as  the  sermon  lengthened.  When  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hancock 
died,  in  1744,  his  son  was  adopted  by  the  rich  Thomas  Hancock  of 
Boston,  brother  of  the  minister.  But  later  John  Adams,  the 
lawyer,  aided  with  his  legal  talent  John  Hancock,  the  merchant, 
and  together  they  wrought  for  liberty  in  the  Provincial  Congress 
and  in  the  wider  field  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  parents  of  John  Adams  cherished  the  hope  that  he  would 
become  a  minister.  In  Harvard  “he  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
in  a  class  which,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  contained  as  many 
men  afterwards  eminent  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments, 
as  any  class  that  ever  was  graduated  from  that  institution.”  Upon 
graduating  he  needs  must  shift  for  himself  and  work  his  way  grad¬ 
ually  toward  the  pulpit,  so  he  took  to  teaching  in  Worcester. 

There,  with  natural  force,  he  soon  is  master  of  this  new  situa¬ 
tion, —  puts  his  heart  into  his  teaching,  “is  it  not  the  highest 
pleasure  to  preside  in  this  little  world,  to  bestow  the  proper  applause 
upon  virtuous  and  generous  actions,  to  blame  and  punish  every 
vicious  and  contracted  trick?  ”  In  the  wider  world  he  mingles  with 
ministers,  lawyers  —  any  who  have  wisdom  or  knowledge  to  impart; 
he  listens  and  meditates,  but  will  not  accept  doubtful  statements 
unchallenged.  His  ruling  passion  is  for  self-improvement:  “May 
I  blush  whenever  I  suffer  one  hour  to  pass  unimproved.”  And  the 
best  of  him  is  his  direct  and  tireless  search  for  truth,  that  led  him 
away  from  the  ministry,  that  brought  him  to  the  very  heart  of 
human  rights.  When  Major  Green  flunks  before  a  dubious  theo¬ 
logical  dogma,  saying,  “These  things  are  very  mysterious,” 
Adams’  comment  is,  “Thus  mystery  is  made  a  convenient  cover 
for  absurdity.”  Again  he  cries  out,  “The  design  of  Christianity  is 
not  to  make  good  mystery  mongers,  but  good  men.”  The  ministry 
at  that  time  had  settled  on  their  lees  —  were  given  to  the  repetition 
of  outworn  phrases.  No  wonder  this  eager  young  man  of  twenty 
is  repelled,  speaks  out,  so  that  “there  is  a  story  about  town  that 
I  am  an  Arminian.”  He  decided  to  become  a  lawyer,  a  flouted 
profession,  and  for  thus  breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  his 
tribe  he  tries  to  soothe  his  soul  by  raising  the  old  standard:  “The 
study  and  practice  of  the  law,  I  am  sure,  does  not  dissolve  the 
obligations  of  morality  or  of  religion.  ...  I  set  out  with  firm 
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resolutions,  I  think,  never  to  commit  any  meanness  or  injustice 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.”  And  he  kept  the  faith. 

For  all  his  studiousness,  his  efforts  for  self-improvement,  his  fine 
ambitions  and  Puritan  heritage,  he  is  very  human.  Endowed  with 
a  sound  constitution,  sometimes  plagued  with  a  quick  temper,  he 
is  always  energetic,  frequently  sprightly  and  given  to  sociability. 
After  his  teaching  term  at  Worcester  and  his  law  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Judge  Putnam,  he  returned  to  Braintree.  There  in 
his  father’s  home,  while  he  reads  no  small  number  of  volumes  upon 
the  law,  he  labors  at  farm  chores,  chats  with  his  neighbors,  and 
smokes  a  friendly  pipe  with  his  cousin,  Dr.  Savill,  next  door  in  the 
house  where  he  himself  will,  in  time,  begin  housekeeping.  He  even 
amuses  himself  and  displays  his  Latinity  by  reading  Ovid’s  "Art  of 
Love”  to  the  doctor’s  wife  as  he  leans  over  the  fence.  He  frequents 
Parson  Wibird’s  bachelor  quarters  in  the  Spear  house,  still  standing 
on  Canal  Street,  and  exhausts  the  contents  of  that  gentleman’s 
mind,  "stuffed  with  remarks  and  stories  of  human  virtues  and 
vices,  wisdom  and  folly.” 

But,  above  all,  the  most  stimulating  conferences  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  smooth  words  about  the  King’s  will  and  the  Parliament’s 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  distracting  encounter  of 
wits,  were  to  be  found  in  the  home  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  in 
the  Hancock  parsonage  and  in  the  large  mansion  across  the  way 
occupied  by  Squire  Edmund  Quincy.  There,  in  both  habitations, 
he  talks  politics,  law,  literature,  farming  with  the  Quincys  and 
Jonathan  Sewall  and  John  Hancock,  and  flirts  quite  humanly  with 
the  mingling  ladies.  He  is  ambitious  to  excel,  and  bears  his  part 
with  such  exuberant  energy  as  to  be  plagued  afterward  with 
compunctious  visitings  of  conscience.  "I  have  not  conversed 
enough  with  the  world  to  behave  rightly,”  he  records.  "I  talk  to 
Paine  about  Greek;  that  makes  him  laugh.  I  talk  to  Sam  Quincy 
about  resolution,  and  being  a  great  man,  and  study,  and  improv¬ 
ing  time;  which  makes  him  laugh.  I  talk  to  Ned  [Quincy]  about 
the  folly  of  affecting  to  be  a  heretic;  which  makes  him  mad.  I 
talk  to  Hannah  and  Esther  about  the  folly  of  love;  about  despising 
it;  about  being  above  it;  pretend  to  be  insensible  of  tender  pas¬ 
sions;  which  makes  them  laugh.  I  talk  to  Mr.  Wibird  about  the 
decline  of  learning;  tell  him  I  know  no  young  fellow  who  promises 
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to  make  a  figure;  cast  sneers  on  Dr.  Marsh  for  not  knowing  the 
value  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  I  talk  to  Parson  Smith 
about  despising  gay  dress,  grand  buildings  and  estates,  fame,  &c., 
and  being  contented  with  what  will  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  nature.” 

One  is  set  guessing  as  to  where  he  could  have  had  that  improving 
talk  with  Parson  Smith?  And  were  any  of  his  three  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughters  on  the  scene,  —  Mary,  Abigail,  Elizabeth? 
It  might  have  been  at  Colonel  John  Quincy’s  home  close  by  the 
Mount,  where  all  of  them  were  frequent  visitors.  Abigail,  espe¬ 
cially,  was  the  pet  of  her  grandmother,  the  wife  of  the  Colonel. 
“I  have  not  forgotten,”  wrote  Abigail  later,  “the  excellent  lessons 
which  I  received  from  my  grandmother,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
my  life.  I  frequently  think  they  made  a  more  durable  impression 
upon  my  mind,  than  those  which  I  received  from  my  own  parents.” 
Now,  some  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  had  her  place  to  fill  in  the 
Weymouth  parsonage. 

Parson  Smith  had  fame  for  preaching  beyond  that  of  Parson 
Wibird.  That  would  be  an  attraction;  but  could  it  have  been 
the  compelling  one?  Not,  surely,  for  one’s  companion,  Richard 
Cranch,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mary,  and  about  this  time, 
1762,  had  married  her.  And  was  not  John  Adams  under  the  spell 
of  something  other  than  preaching?  Did  not  this  wise  young 
man  who  had  talked  “about  the  folly  of  love”  have  reason  to 
blush  yet  again  over  his  falsetto  attempts  to  cover  his  shyness 
when  conversing  with  a  galaxy  of  Glorianas?  He  met  his  fate, 
a  happy  one,  so  abounding  in  noble  influence  as  to  affect,  even, 
the  course  of  this  great  nation.  Abigail,  in  the  first  of  those  famous 
letters  of  hers,  dated  “Weymouth,  5  October,  1761,”  written  to 
Mrs.  H.  Lincoln,  a  dear  friend,  denies  the  soft  impeachment  that 
she  has  even  “one  of  my  sparks,  ...  to  bring  me  to  see  you.” 
Was  she,  indeed,  unaware  that  the  “affected  indifference  to  ladies” 
publicly  declared  by  the  comrade  of  her  sister’s  lover  had  van¬ 
ished  as  before  a  great  light? 

At  all  events,  John  Adams  catches  eagerly  at  a  chance  to  write 
a  postscript  to  a  note  sent  by  Cranch  from  “Germantown,  30 
December,  1761,”  to  his  intended,  “Dear  Miss  Polly.”  But 
John  hardly  dares  write  to  Abigail  directly,  so  he,  too,  addresses 
dear  Polly  in  these  words:  “Here  we  are,  Dick  and  Jack,  .  .  . 
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our  good  wishes  are  poured  forth  for  the  felicity  of  you,  your 
family  and  neighbors.  My  —  I  don’t  know  what  —  to  Mistress 
Nabby  [Abigail];  tell  her  I  hear  she’s  about  commencing  a  most 
loyal  subject  to  young  George;  and  although  my  allegiance  has 
been  hitherto  inviolate,  I  shall  endeavor  all  in  my  power  to  foment 
rebellion.”  His  sole  rival,  young  George  the  Third,  newly  raised 
to  the  throne!  At  that  beginning  of  his  monarchy  all  were  taken 
with  his  candor  and  apparent  respect  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  subjects.  “Sentiments  worthy  of  a  king,”  is  the  comment 
of  John  Adams,  “a  patriot  king.”  Still,  he  would  venture  to 
triumph  over  him.  Nor  was  it  the  last  time  he  would  be  led  to 
contend  with  that  King  for  what  was  dearer  than  life.  Betrothal 
now  sealed  the  success  of  the  “rebellion.”  John  Adams  and 
Abigail  Smith  were  married  October  25,  1764. 

In  several  respects  it  was  a  great  victory  for  the  young  lawyer. 
His  profession  had  told  against  him,  for  one  thing.  According  to 
Puritan  ethics  it  was  an  unnecessary,  an  unsanctified  calling, 
almost;  fuller  of  quirks  to  set  rogues  free  than  of  rules  to  inflict 
just  penalties.  Consequently,  among  the  officious  of  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  parish  there  were  dissatisfied  murmurings.  The  facetious 
Parson  Smith  was  quick  to  improve  the  occasion  with  a  “timely 
sermon,”  as  he  had  been  when  daughter  Mary  was  married.  Then 
he  preached  from  the  text,  “And  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part, 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.”  Now,  with  John  and 
Abigail  in  the  minister’s  pew,  probably,  he  surpassed  himself  with 
a  deliverance  from  the  text,  “For  John  .  .  .  came  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  wine;  and  ye  say,  He  hath  a  devil.”  With  this 
paternal  absolution  the  young  couple  began  their  married  life  in 
the  home  which  they  had  been  preparing.  It  was  the  house  close 
to  the  one  in  which  John  had  been  born.  By  what  wealth  of  heart’s 
devotion,  patriotic  fervor,  noble  self-sacrifice,  was  that  home  con¬ 
secrated  !  Abigail  brought  to  it  a  spirit  as  clear  and  ardent  as  that 
which  burned  in  the  breast  of  John,  the  white  fire  of  his  flaming 
zeal  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Years  afterward  John 
Adams  wrote,  it  is  “a  connection  which  has  been  the  source  of  all 
my  felicity,  although  a  sense  of  duty,  which  forced  me  away  from 
her  and  my  children  for  so  many  years,  produced  all  the  griefs  of 
my  heart,  and  all  that  I  esteem  real  afflictions  in  life.” 
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He  was  educated  in  book  learning  far  beyond  her,  for  it  was  the 
“  fashion  to  ridicule  female  learning,”  and  to  be  furnished  with  a 
little  arithmetic  and  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  was  thought 
to  be  sufficient  for  any  woman,  whatever  her  position.  Abigail, 
indeed,  was  never  sent  to  school,  but  she  was  naturally  intelligent 
and  eagerly  improved  her  mind  with  the  “literature  which  the 
constellation  of  poets  and  moralists  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
had  disseminated  over  all  the  British  dominions.”  The  Bible, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison  —  these  were  her 
soul’s  companions.  “The  sententious  energy  of  Young,  sparkling 
amid  the  gloom  of  his  Night  Thoughts,  like  diamonds  from  the 
lamp  of  a  sepulchre,  the  patriotic  and  profound  sensibilities  of 
Thomson  and  Collins,  pre-eminently  the  poets  of  freedom,  kindling 
the  love  of  country  with  the  concentrated  radiance  and  splendors 
of  the  imagination,  were  felt  and  admired  by  Mrs.  Adams  in  her 
youth,  and  never  lost  their  value  to  her  mind  in  mature  age.” 

These  are  the  words  of  her  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  written 
after  serving  as  President.  His  love  for  her  was  measureless.  “He 
loved  his  mother  as  he  never  loved  another  human  being  on  earth,” 
wrote  Brooks  Adams,  who  also  records  that  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  the  strain  and  stress  under  which  he  suffered  in  his  last  days 
because  of  the  defeat  of  his  great  ideals,  feared  that  God  had 
abandoned  him,  “and  was  only  kept  from  confessing  agnosticism 
by  his  love  and  veneration  for  his  mother,  which  even  passed  the 
adoration  of  Catholics  for  the  Virgin,  and  whose  memory  was  an 
obstacle  which  he  could  not  surmount,  when  it  came  to  renouncing 
his  dream  of  immortality.” 

In  1758  John  Adams  and  Samuel  Quincy  were  admitted  to  the 
Province  bar,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  began  to  build  up  a 
respectable  practice.  Besides  that,  he  was  now  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  farm.  In  the  same  year  of  his  marriage,  1764,  he  was 
chosen  selectman,  assessor  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  Before  this, 
in  1761,  he  first  entered  upon  the  performance  of  public  duties. 
There  prevailed  in  Braintree  a  sort  of  compulsory  municipal 
service  which  has  some  significance  because  of  the  light  thrown  back 
upon  it  by  the  disinterested  attitude  of  generations  of  Adamses. 

He  recorded  in  his  diary  that  at  the  town  meeting,  “when  I 
had  no  suspicion,  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  in  a  nomination  of 
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surveyor  of  highways.  I  was  very  wroth  because  I  knew  no  better, 
but  said  nothing.  They  might  as  well  have  chosen  any  boy  in 
school.  My  friend,  Dr.  Savil,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he 
had  nominated  me  to  prevent  me  from  being  nominated  as  a 
constable.  4  For,’  said  the  Doctor,  4  they  make  it  a  rule  to  compel 
every  man  to  serve  either  as  constable  or  surveyor,  or  to  pay  a  fine.’ 
Accordingly  I  went  to  ploughing  and  ditching  .  .  .  and  building 
an  entire  new  bridge  below  Dr.  Miller.”  Charles  F.  Adams,  the 
second  of  the  name,  commented  with  satisfaction  upon  this  method, 
and  declared  that  the  community  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its 
best  men,  “the  best  in  a  practical  sense,  and  that  its  claim  should 
be  enforced,  when  public  opinion  does  not  suffice,  by  other  means.” 
This,  he  concluded,  would  be  one  factor  in  solving  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  in  all  towns  and  cities. 

That,  indeed,  is  a  principle  the  Adamses  have  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed.  They  have  never  sought  public  office,  and  they  have  never 
refused  public  service,  however  humble.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
after  he  had  been  President,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  com¬ 
paratively  less  honorable  position  of  representative  to  Congress, 
to  the  astonishment  of  many  of  his  friends.  He,  however,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  “an  ex-President  would  not  be  degraded  by 
serving  as  a  selectman  of  his  town  if  elected  thereto  by  the  people.” 
And  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  great  minister  to  England 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  approached  by  his  fellow-townsmen 
who  wished  him  to  serve  on  the  school  board,  responded  simply, 
“I  am  very  busy  with  my  literary  work,  but  if  my  fellow  citizens 
think  I  can  serve  them  in  that  capacity  I  will  accept  the  office.” 
In  the  same  spirit  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Mount  Wollaston  Bank,  and  afterward  became  its  president. 
It  is  the  ideal  of  equal  responsibility  held  by  those  who  founded 
and  framed  our  free  government.  It  is  the  chivalry  of  citizenship, 
honored  also  by  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  second  of  the  name, 
who  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  officiated  as  moderator  of  town 
meetings,  and  by  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second  of  the 
name,  who,  as  member  of  the  school  committee,  did  so  much  to 
introduce  the  improvements  in  education  known  the  country  over 
as  the  “Quincy  System.” 

But  to  return  to  John  Adams:  what  is  he  doing  besides  bridge 
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building,  serving  as  selectman,  working  at  farming,  practicing  as 
a  lawyer?  Most  fateful  of  all  is  his  watchfulness  of  provincial 
affairs,  his  sagacity  to  see,  in  the  deeds  of  Royal  Governors  and  in 
the  trend  of  things  political,  the  rising  peril  to  his  country. 

His  wise  studies,  wedded  to  his  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  had  created  in  him  the  vision  of  nation¬ 
ality.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  meditated  upon 
the  transfer  of  “the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America.  It  looks 
likely  to  me;  for  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our 
people,  according  to  the  exactest  computations,  will,  in  another 
century,  become  more  numerous  than  England  itself.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  since  we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the 
nation  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the 
seas;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to 
subdue  us.  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves 
is  to  disunite  us.” 

A  scholar,  a  thinker,  a  lover  of  his  land  and  his  people  was  let 
loose;  withal,  an  original  mind,  keen  to  observe  and  careful  to 
judge.  As  early  as  when  he  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Worcester, 
and  continuously  while  preparing  for  admission  to  the  bar,  even 
to  the  hour  when  all  his  powers  were  cast  into  the  patriot  cause, 
he  delved  deeply  into  the  great  books,  ancient  as  well  as  modern. 
So  fully  did  he  absorb  the  contents  of  the  standard  law  books  that 
at  thirty  he  might  be  counted  the  best  equipped  lawyer  in  the 
Province,  perhaps  in  all  the  colonies.  A  young  man  beginning  in 
this  way  was  bound  to  go  far.  Soon  was  he  to  justify  Mellen 
Chamberlain's  verdict,  “Better  than  any  man  of  affairs  save 
Hutchinson,  John  Adams  understood  the  history,  legislation,  and 
constitutional  law  of  his  colony;  and  probably  no  man  of  his  day, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  more  carefully  considered  the 
foundations  of  government,  or  the  formative  process  by  which 
constitutions  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
national  life.” 

Never  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  New  England  settlers 
brought  with  them  their  English  inheritances,  and  from  far  back 
the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  character.  At  first,  when  the  exactions  of 
the  King  and  his  party  pressed  heavily,  the  colonists  cried  out  for 
their  rights  as  Englishmen.  They  cherished  their  earliest  charter 
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because  it  gave,  “as  strong  as  the  language  affords,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen.”  On  this  basis  they  contended  point 
after  point  with  Parliament  and  the  Governors  who  were  sent  over, 
till,  almost  unconsciously,  they  stepped  off  the  ancient  world  with 
all  its  old  unhappy,  far-off  things,  into  the  new,  with  its  self-depend¬ 
ence  and  possibilities.  John  Adams  was  a  pioneer  on  this  path. 
“In  1760  and  1761,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  design  of 
Great  Britain  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties  by  asserting  the  sov¬ 
ereign  authority  of  Parliament  over  us,  I  took  a  decided  part.” 
He  aimed  to  go  back  of  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  as  is  the  way  of 
reformers.  “Search  for  the  foundation  of  British  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  frame  of  human  nature,”  he  urges,  “in  the  constitution 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  There  let  us  see  that  truth, 
liberty,  justice  and  benevolence  are  its  everlasting  basis.”  Then 
he  began  to  draw  away  from  the  British  institutions  as  out  of 
date,  or  too  badly  administered  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  larger 
freedom.  “If  we  enjoy  and  are  entitled  to  more  liberty  than  the 
British  constitution  allows,  where  is  the  harm,  or  if  we  enjoy  the 
British  constitution  in  greater  purity  and  perfection  than  they 
do  in  England,  as  is  really  the  case,  whose  fault  is  this?  Not  ours.” 
Blame  God,  he  might  have  added,  who  left  them  only  His  spirit 
to  guide  them  in  such  a  “state  of  nature.”  Finally,  he  boldly 
asserted,  “When  a  subject  left  the  kingdom  he  carried  with  him 
as  a  man  all  the  rights  of  nature;  ”  they  “had  a  clear  right  to 
erect  in  this  wilderness  a  British  constitution,  or  a  perfect  democ¬ 
racy,  or  any  other  form  of  government  they  saw  fit.” 

Impressive  is  this  figure  of  the  champion  of  American  rights, 
stripped  down  to  light  marching  order  for  the  great  cause.  All 
trappings  are  flung  aside,  all  precedents  that  would  impede.  Yet 
he  is  in  every  inch  of  him  the  man  of  his  race.  He  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  those  characteristics  which  created  the  Magna  Charta 
for  a  tyrant  to  sign;  a  true  descendant  of  the  people  who  insti¬ 
tuted  a  parliament  of  free  speech  which  won  the  principle  of  no 
taxation  without  representation. 

The  liberty  which  he  exalted  was  ordered  liberty.  He  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  absolute  liberty.  He  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  real  liberty  without  peril  of  its  abuse.  But  he  had  confidence 
in  his  kind.  He  knew  that  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists 
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joined  to  their  new  freedom  a  new  responsibility.  “We  shall  find," 
wrote  his  grandson,  Charles  F.  Adams,  “that  in  the  formation  of 
the  institutions  which  have  secured  the  enjoyment  of  orderly 
freedom  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  no  individual  contributed 
anything  to  be  compared  with  his  labors."  Many  people  were 
sure  to  follow  their  prejudices  and  to  be  carried  away  by  their  love 
of  power  to  the  rank  abuse  of  liberty.  They  would  tear  down 
and  not  build  up;  they  would  be  swept  away  by  their  passions 
and  lose  sight  of  justice,  country  and  humanity.  It  was  his  fate 
to  battle  with  such.  The  thoughtless,  the  willful  would  be  a 
plague  to  all  time.  Upon  his  return  from  one  of  the  conventions 
where  he  had  wrought  to  secure  and  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
colonies,  John  Adams  was  met  in  his  home  town  and  halted  by  a 
horse  jockey  who  had  been  one  of  his  clients.  “O,  Mr.  Adams," 
he  cried,  “what  great  things  you  and  your  colleagues  have  done 
for  us!  We  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  you!  There  are  no 
courts  of  justice  now  in  this  province  and  I  hope  there  never  will 
be!" 

Horse-jockey  liberty  was  not  one  of  the  things  in  which  John 
Adams  was  interested.  He  was,  indeed,  mightily  interested  in  all 
his  fellow-beings,  in  their  rights  and  in  their  growth.  Common 
man  with  his  vast  capabilities  was  of  supreme  value.  He  had 
no  patience  with  those  who  put  property  and  its  rights  above  man 
and  his  rights.  In  his  earliest  advocacy  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  soul  liberty  he  wrote,  “The  preservation  of  the  means  of 
knowledge  among  the  lowest  ranks,  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
public  than  all  the  property  of  all  the  rich  men  in  the  country." 
That  is  a  commonplace  now;  then  it  was  counted,  by  many 
besides  the  Tories,  the  irresponsible  utterance  of  a  leveler.  It 
has  been  an  Adams  trait  from  the  beginning  to  stress  the  value 
of  man  as  man.  Where  others  expressed  doubt  and  dread  of  the 
people,  the  Adamses  in  every  generation  have  been  one  with 
them,  have  trusted  them  and  wrought  for  them.  When  Madison 
set  it  down  in  his  Journal  that  “’the  people  should  have  as  little 
to  do  as  may  be  about  government,"  and  went  so  far  as  to  favor 
“a  government  which  was  instituted  principally  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  property  and  was  itself  to  be  supported  by  property," 
John  Quincy  Adams  took  his  stand  on  the  rights  of  “We  the 
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People.”  He  declared,  “The  rights  of  property  shall  not  be 
superior  to  the  rights  of  man.”  On  that  basis  he  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  and  the  full  rights  of  a  free  democracy. 

Measureless  was  the  value  of  such  leaders  —  and  Sam  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  were  among  their  trusted  compatriots  — 
in  the  hour  of  the  origin  of  the  American  Nation.  Still,  the  impress 
of  the  statesmanship  of  John  Adams  is  clearest  and  most  durable. 
While  sovereignty  in  the  souls  of  its  people  is  exalted,  while  our 
free  constitutional  government  is  honored,  and  while  liberty  and 
equality  under  law  are  cherished,  his  name  will  rise  resplendent. 
He  confirmed  in  civic  relations  that  authority  of  free  individual 
initiative  so  long  exercised  in  the  colonies.  With  that  for  basis, 
his  vigorous  and  lofty  statesmanship  broke  a  way  to  National 
Independence.  For  its  preservation  his  genius  devised  state 
constitutions  and  the  model  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

He  entered  upon  his  long  public  career  in  a  day  of  tumult. 
This  was  in  1765  when  the  Boston  mob  broke  loose  in  violent 
resistance  of  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  dull-witted 
British  government,  unmindful  of  the  temper  of  the  colonists, 
which  had  been  displayed  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  “Writs  of 
Assistance,”  now  lightly  undertook  to  make  Americans  help  pay 
the  big  debt  contracted  by  England  in  its  war  with  France.  Of 
course  the  colonies  had  shared  in  the  gains  of  the  victory,  but 
here  was  a  tax,  and  an  irritating  one,  imposed  upon  them  without 
consultation  and  without  representation.  Where  would  such 
arbitrary  actions  end?  John  Adams  clearly  saw  the  danger.  “I 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  selectmen  of  Braintree,”  he  says  in  his 
diary,  “and  procured  it  to  be  signed  by  a  number  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  town  to  instruct  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  relation  to  the  stamps.  The  public  attention  of  the 
whole  continent  was  alarmed,  and  my  principles  and  political 
connections  were  well  known.  I  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions 
at  home  and  carried  them  with  me.” 

At  the  meeting  he  explained  the  reasons  for  his  action  and  pointed 
out  the  danger  which  the  country  faced.  “A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  instructions  of  which  I  was  nominated  as  one. 
We  retired  to  Mr.  Nile’s  house,  my  draught  was  produced,  and 
unanimously  adopted  without  amendment,  reported  to  the  town, 
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and  accepted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  .  .  .  They  rang  through 
the  State  and  were  adopted  in  so  many  words,  as  I  was  informed 
by  the  representatives  of  that  year,  by  forty  towns,  as  instructions 
to  their  representatives.”  Boston,  also,  in  a  measure,  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  his  words.  “About  this  time  I  called  upon  my  friend, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  found  him  at  his  desk.  He  told  me  the  town 
of  Boston  had  employed  him  to  draw  instructions  for  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  ...  I  read  his  instructions,  and  showed  him  a  copy 
of  mine.  I  told  him  I  thought  his  very  well  as  far  as  they  went, 
but  he  had  not  gone  far  enough.  Upon  reading  mine  he  said  he 
was  of  my  opinion,  and  accordingly  took  into  his  some  paragraphs 
of  mine.”  The  Braintree  meeting  was  held  September  24,  1765, 
Norton  Quincy  acting  as  moderator,  and  the  committee  voted 
were,  “Sam’l  Niles,  Esq.,  John  Adams  Esq.,  Mr.  Norton  Quincy, 
Dea’n  James  Penniman  &  Capt’n  John  Hayward.”  Although 
John  Adams,  in  the  Braintree  instructions,  is  cautious  what 
“kinds  of  fuel  he  throws  into  a  fire,  when  it  is  thus  glowing  in 
the  community,”  he  sounds  forth  the  slogan,  “  No  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation!”  “No  Freeman  should  be  subjected  to  any 
Tax  to  which  he  has  not  given  his  own  consent  in  person  or  by 
proxy.”  And  the  residents  of  Quincy  and  the  towns  which  formed 
old  Braintree  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this  challenge  to 
the  rising  peril:  “We  further  Recommend  the  most  Clear  & 
explicit  assertion  and  vindication  of  our  Rights  &  Liberties  to  be 
entered  on  the  Public  Records  that  the  world  may  know  in  the 
Present  &  all  future  Generation,  that  we  have  a  clear  knowledge 
and  a  just  sense  of  those  Rights  and  Liberties  and  that  with  sub¬ 
mission  to  devine  Providence,  we  can  never  be  slaves.” 

John  Adams’  power  was  making  itself  felt, — his  legal  knowledge, 
his  principles,  his  fair-mindedness  and  solid  judgment.  Boston 
town  meeting  on  the  following  December  unanimously  chose  him, 
with  Jeremiah  Gridley,  the  Nestor  of  the  bar,  and  James  Otis,  to 
appear  before  Governor  Barnard  in  council,  in  support  of  Boston's 
memorial  praying  that  the  courts  of  law  in  the  Province  may  be 
opened.  All  business  was  stopped  by  the  universal  refusal  to  use 
the  stamps  on  legal  papers  and  commercial  contracts.  In  his 
modesty  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  “the  reason  which 
induced  Boston  to  choose  me,  at  a  distance  and  unknown  as  I 
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am.”  He  had  but  little  time  for  preparation,  and  it  fell  to  him 
“to  open  an  argument  upon  a  question  that  was  never  made 
before.  ...  I  grounded  my  argument  on  the  invalidity  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  it  not  being  in  any  sense  our  act,  having  never  con¬ 
sented  to  it.”  The  Governor  gave  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  the 
committee  concluded  to  report  to  the  next  town  meeting.  “What 
advice  shall  we  give  them?  ”  That  called  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  “Sunday.  At  home  with  my  family  thinking.”  “Wednes¬ 
day.  Christmas.  At  home  thinking,  reading,  searching,  con¬ 
cerning  taxation  without  consent;  concerning  the  great  pause 
and  rest  in  business.”  “Spent  the  evening  at  home  with  my  part¬ 
ner,  and  no  other  company.”  His  partner  —  who  could  that  be 
but  the  thoughtful,  the  sympathetic  Abigail?  She  would  support 
his  convictions,  she  would  take,  with  him,  whatever  fortune  might 
send.  Courage,  though  the  plans  of  a  life  are  scattered  to  the 
winds!  They  were  strong  in  each  other’s  love,  and  there  was 
dear  little  Abigail,  born  this  same  year  of  1765,  who  was  a  daily 
delight.  Two  years  later,  July  11,  1767,  John  Quincy  was  born, 
the  President  to  be. 

In  truth,  the  great  statesman  of  the  Revolution  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  before  them  both  were  stirring,  devoted, 
triumphant  years.  He  was  drawn  to  Boston,  in  the  early  part  of 
1768,  by  the  solicitation  of  friends  and  by  hopes  of  increasing  his 
legal  practice.  “  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  town  of  Braintree,  declining 
an  election  as  one  of  their  selectmen,  and  removed  in  a  week  or 
two  with  my  family  into  the  White  House,  as  it  was  called,  in 
Brattle  Square.”  Braintree  responded  by  voting  that  the  “thanks 
of  the  town  be  given  to  John  Adams,  Esquire,  for  his  services  as 
selectman  in  said  town  for  two  years  past.”  No  sooner  was  he 
settled  in  his  new  home  than  a  hint  of  his  growing  influence  came 
in  the  intimation  of  his  friend  Jonathan  Sewall  that  the  office  of 
Advocate-General  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  then  vacant,  and 
that  Governor  Barnard  had  found  that,  “in  point  of  talents, 
integrity,  reputation,  and  consequence  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Adams 
was  the  best  entitled  to  the  office,  and  he  had  determined,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  give  it  to  me.”  Prompt  was  his  rejection  of  the  alluring 
advance  of  the  King’s  government.  He  rebuked  both  his  friend 
and  the  government  who  knew  well  his  principles.  The  King,  his 
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Ministers  and  Parliament,  “were  persevering  in  a  system  wholly 
inconsistent  with  all  my  ideas  of  right,  justice,  and  policy.’* 

More  to  his  mind  was  the  service  he  was  called  upon  to  render 
his  eminent  client,  John  Hancock,  no  less.  “In  the  fall  of  the  year 
1768,  a  great  uproar  was  raised  in  Boston  on  account  of  unlading 
in  the  night  of  a  cargo  of  wines  from  the  sloop  Liberty,  from 
Madeira,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  without  paying  the  customs. 
Mr.  Hancock  was  prosecuted  upon  a  great  number  of  libels,  for 
penalties  upon  acts  of  Parliament,  amounting  to  ninety  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  sterling."  The  wealthy  merchant,  John 
Hancock,  a  notorious  smuggler  —  his  ship  captain  caught  in  the 
very  act!  What  was  a  patriotic  lawyer  to  do  for  his  patriotic 
fellow- townsman?  What,  but  to  prove  that  he  was  the  greater 
patriot  because  of  his  illicit  trade.  The  English  navigation  laws 
and  the  writs  of  assistance  to  enforce  them  were  a  sign  of  subju¬ 
gation.  They  were  parts  of  a  system  to  require  unwilling  colo¬ 
nists  to  stay  out  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  monstrous  monopoly. 
“It  was  made  without  our  consent,"  argued  John  Adams.  “My 
client,  Mr.  Hancock,  never  consented  to  it;  he  never  voted  for  it 
himself,  and  he  never  voted  for  any  man  to  make  such  a  law  for 
him."  So  John  Adams  lifted  smuggling  to  a  patriotic  revolt. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  freemen  of  America!  It  was  either 
that  or  abject  submission.  “This  odious  cause,"  wrote  John 
Adams  later,  “was  suspended,  at  last,  only  by  the  battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  which  put  an  end  forever  to  all  such  prosecutions." 

In  Boston,  that  center  of  freedom’s  aspirations,  John  Adams 
was  to  be  the  rising  lawyer,  and  it  was  as  such  that  he  came  more 
and  more  to  the  fore.  He  was  in  a  circle  congenial  to  him.  There 
was  Sam  Adams,  his  cousin  in  the  third  degree  from  Joseph  Adams 
of  Braintree.  He  was  the  man  of  the  Boston  town  meeting,  and 
in  that  capacity  supreme.  “He  has  the  most  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  liberty  and  her  resources,"  was  the  comment  of  John 
Adams,  “in  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people,  though  not 
in  the  law  and  constitution;  as  well  as  the  most  habitual,  radical 
love  of  it."  There,  too,  was  his  early  companion,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  the  “Boston  Cicero"  as  he  was  soon  to  be  called.  Early  he 
came  to  the  conviction  “that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  inevitable, 
and  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  the  only  security  for 
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the  future.”  John  Hancock’s  home  on  the  hill  always  had  wide 
open  doors  for  Squire  Adams  and  his  family.  And  their  physician, 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  was  passionately  patriotic. 

Not  to  be  left  out  of  the  picture  is  the  Dawes  kinship  of  our 
Vice-President.  It  was  in  the  large  garret  of  the  home  of  Adjutant 
Thomas  Dawes,  by  the  liberty  tree,  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  most 
frequently  met.  Among  them  was  Adjutant  William  Dawes, 
who  with  Paul  Revere  gave  the  alarm  to  the  Middlesex  Minute 
Men,  and  who  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  Vice-President  Charles 
G.  Dawes.  “At  their  gatherings,”  wrote  John  Adams,  “they 
smoke  till  you  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the  garret  to  the  other.” 
He  did  not  fail  to  add  the  fumes  of  his  pipe.  How  congenial  to 
our  Vice-President  the  thought  of  that  patriotic  “smoker!”  The 
source  of  his  own  fondness  for  the  pipe  is  disclosed;  although 
Harrison  J.  Dawes,  that  fine  type  of  the  Boston  merchant  of  a 
generation  ago,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Adjutant  Thomas, 
would  hardly  know  what  use  to  make  of  a  pipe. 

Certainly,  this  abounding  life  of  Boston  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  of  calm  and  peaceful  Braintree.  Chats  with  neighbor 
Jo  Field  of  an  evening,  across  the  Plymouth  highway,  bore  little 
similarity  to  the  swift  and  interweaving  talks  at  Tom  Dawes’ 
“smokers.”  Then  something  happened  to  make  even  a  greater 
contrast.  The  British  troops,  sent  to  intimidate  the  patriots, 
were  disembarked  in  October,  1768,  and  all  that  fall  and  winter  a 
regiment  “was  exercised  in  Brattle  Square,  directly  in  front  of 
my  house.”  The  spirit-stirring  drum  and  the  ear-piercing  fife 
aroused  him  and  his  family  early  enough  every  morning.  “The 
indignation  they  excited,  though  somewhat  soothed,  was  not 
allayed  by  the  sweet  songs,  violins  and  flutes,  of  the  serenading 
Sons  of  Liberty  under  my  windows  in  the  evening.” 

The  tense  excitements  of  the  time  rapidly  increased  to  the 
breaking  point.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  while 
he  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  club,  he  and  the  others  were  alarmed 
at  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  church  steeples.  “In  the  street  we 
were  informed  that  the  British  soldiers  had  fired  on  the  inhabitants, 
killed  some  and  wounded  others,  near  the  town-house.  A  crowd 
of  people  was  flowing  down  the  street  to  the  scene  of  action.  When 
we  arrived,  we  saw  nothing  but  some  field-pieces  placed  before  the 
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south  door  of  the  town-house,  and  some  engineers  and  grenadiers 
drawn  up  to  protect  them.”  So  burst  upon  the  town  the  “Boston 
Massacre,”  in  which  five  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  not  wholly  to  blame,  for  a  crowd  of  the  rougher  sort, 
called  to  the  town  house  by  the  accidental  ringing  of  a  bell,  began 
to  insult  a  sentry  standing  near.  A  corporal’s  guard  was  ordered 
out  for  his  protection.  This  only  served  to  increase  the  crowd  and 
stir  some  thoughtless  boys  to  shout  still  uglier  words  and  to  throw 
balls  of  ice  and  whatever  stones  and  clubs  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Provoked  beyond  endurance  Captain  Preston  gave  the 
order  to  fire.  All  was  now  confusion.  Anything  might  happen. 
The  alarm  bells  rang  out;  the  drums  of  the  two  regiments  thun¬ 
dered  to  arms.  Through  the  aroused  streets  swelled  the  cries, 
“The  soldiers  are  rising!  To  arms!  To  arms!  Town-born,  turn 
out!” 

The  29th  Regiment  from  Brattle  Square  rapidly  arrived, 
deployed,  and  kneeled  ready  for  street  firing.  Then  and  there 
war  might  have  begun  but  for  the  coolness  of  those  in  authority. 
The  immediate  result  was  that  Sam  Adams,  always  on  the  alert, 
stirred  a  great  town  meeting  to  demand  the  removal  of  both 
regiments.  “On  that  night,”  said  John  Adams,  many  years  later, 
“the  foundation  of  American  Independence  was  laid.”  What  he 
may  have  meant  was  that  this  shot  heard  from  end  to  end  of  the 
continent  united  Americans  in  thoughts  of  resistance. 

At  the  moment  he  performed  a  very  praiseworthy  duty.  “The 
next  morning,”  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  “  I  think  it  was,  sitting  in  my 
office,  near  the  steps  of  the  town-house  stairs,  Mr.  Forrest  came 
in,  who  was  then  called  the  Irish  Infant.  I  had  some  acquaintance 
with  him.  With  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  i 1  am 
come  with  a  very  solemn  message  from  a  very  unfortunate  man, 
Captain  Preston  in  prison.  He  wishes  for  counsel,  and  can  get 
none.  I  have  waited  on  Mr.  Quincy,  who  says  he  will  engage,  if 
you  will  give  him  your  assistance;  without  it,  he  positively  will 
not.’  ...  I  had  no  hesitation  in  answering,  that  counsel  ought  to 
be  the  very  last  thing  that  an  accused  person  should  want  in  a  free 
country;  that  the  bar  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  independent  and 
impartial,  at  all  times  and  in  every  circumstance,  and  that  persons 
whose  lives  were  at  stake  ought  to  have  the  counsel  they  prefer.”' 
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It  amazed  many  of  Adams*  friends  that  he  should  undertake 
to  defend  the  murderers  of  his  fellow-patriots.  He,  himself, 
declared  it  to  be  “one  of  the  most  gallant,  manly,  and  disinter¬ 
ested  actions  of  my  whole  life.”  Even  Josiah  Quincy  wrote  to 
his  son  in  astonishment  and  strong  remonstrance.  But  Junior, 
out  of  his  fine  spirit,  made  answer,  “To  inquire  my  duty,  and  to 
do  it,  is  my  aim.  I  dare  affirm  that  you  and  this  whole  people 
will  one  day  rejoice  that  I  became  an  advocate  for  the  aforesaid 
criminals,  charged  with  the  murder  of  our  fellow-citizens.”  The 
nobility  of  spirit  of  the  counsel  was  matched  by  the  fair-minded¬ 
ness  of  the  jury,  and  in  a  time  of  passion  and  prejudice,  after 
fourteen  days’  trial,  all  but  two  of  the  soldiers  were  acquitted  and 
these  last  two  were  let  off  with  a  light  sentence. 

How  well  John  Adams  stood  with  Boston  voters  was  at  once 
made  clear  by  his  election  to  the  General  Court  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity.  “I  had  never  been  at  a  Boston  town  meeting,”  he  set  down 
in  his  diary,  “and  was  not  at  this,  until  messengers  were  sent  to 
me  to  inform  that  I  was  chosen.  I  went  down  to  Faneuil  Hall 
and  in  a  few  words  expressive  of  my  sense  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  times,  of  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  of  my 
own  insufficiency  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  people,  I  accepted 
the  choice.  ...”  His  reflections  on  this  step  were  serious  enough. 
“In  the  evening  I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Adams  all  my  apprehensions. 
That  excellent  lady,  who  has  always  encouraged  me,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  but  said  she  was  very  sensible  of  all  the  danger  to 
her  and  to  our  children,  as  well  as  to  me,  but  she  thought  I  had 
done  as  I  ought;  she  was  very  willing  to  share  in  all  that  was  to 
come,  and  to  place  her  trust  in  Providence.” 

He  immediately  attended  the  General  Court  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  Governor  shifted  it  to  punish  Boston  for  its  relentless 
opposition.  All  through  its  sessions  “the  brace  of  Adamses,” 
as  the  Tories  called  them  in  derision  of  their  humble  origin, 
were  prominently  active,  John  rising  to  the  post  of  legal  adviser. 
For  a  year  or  so  he  kept  up  that  pace  till  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  “throw  off  a  great  part  of  the  load  of  business,  both 
public  and  private,”  and  retreat  to  Braintree,  holding,  however, 
an  office  in  Boston.  “The  air  of  my  native  spot,  and  the  fine 
breezes  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  rocky  mountains  of 
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pine  and  savin  on  the  other,  together  with  daily  rides  on  horse¬ 
back  and  the  amusements  of  agriculture,  always  delightful  to  me, 
soon  restored  my  health  to  a  considerable  degree.” 

Gradually  taking  up  business  again  he  swung  round  the  legal 
circuit,  amassed  enough  to  pay  off  what  was  owing  on  his  own 
house  and  lands  and  to  purchase  of  his  brother  “my  father’s 
homestead,  and  house  where  I  was  born.  The  house,  barn,  and 
thirty-five  acres  of  land,  of  which  the  homestead  consists,  and 
eighteen  acres  of  pasture  in  the  North  Common,  cost  me  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  is  a  fine  addition  to  what  I  had 
there  before  of  arable  and  meadow.  The  buildings  and  the  water 
I  wanted  very  much;  that  beautiful,  winding,  meandering  brook, 
which  runs  through  this  farm,  always  delighted  me.  How  shall  I 
improve  it?  ” 

He  tried  to  believe  that  such  a  life  was  to  continue.  He  had 
also  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  old  tenor  towards  a 
house  in  Queen  Street  (now  Court),  Boston.  To  this  he  removed 
in  November  of  1772,  “with  a  fixed  resolution  to  meddle  not  with 
public  affairs  of  town  or  Province.”  He  could  not  play  the  part  of 
the  mere  agitator;  there  was  not  a  trace  of  strategy  in  his  com¬ 
position;  he  lacked  the  patience  to  suffer  fools  gladly.  With, 
“A  peace,  be  still,  my  own  anxious  heart,”  he  left  to  cousin  Sam 
Adams  the  maneuvering  for  position  in  the  contest  with  the 
Tories,  and  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  which 
bound  the  towns  together.  It  was  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  who  scathed 
with  words  which  have  become  historical  the  attempt  to  land  the 
taxed  tea,  and  it  was  John  Hancock  who  risked  his  means  and 
life  in  the  hurly-burly  of  that  hour.  John  Adams  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  record  that  the  destruction  of  the  tea  was  “the  most 
magnificent  movement  of  all.” 

However,  when  Chief  J  ustice  Oliver  accepted  his  salary  from  the 
Crown,  instead  of  from  the  people,  and,  thus  pensioned,  became  a 
creature  of  the  Crown,  Adams  was  quick  to  see  the  danger:  “the 
liberties  of  the  country  would  be  totally  lost.”  The  patriots  were 
at  their  wits’  end.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  extrication  from  a 
bad  situation,  asserted  Charles  F.  Adams,  first  of  the  name,  was  due 
to  John  Adams,  and  to  him  alone.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  “Impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice!  ”  And  that  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  for,  as  John  Adams  insisted,  “if  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  Province.” 
Charles  F.  Adams  further  comments,  “This  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  his  life  in  which  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  will  gave  a  de¬ 
cided  turn  to  events.”  Naturally  it  followed  that  while  “The  Hon. 
John  Adams,  Esquire,”  was  serving  as  moderator  at  a  great  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  called  to  protest  against  the  Port  Act,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  It 
was  the  last  dramatic  act  of  the  General  Court,  done  in  Salem, 
June  17,  1774,  to  which  place  it  had  been  banished  by  the  King’s 
command. 

Now,  the  great  lawyer  of  New  England,  the  greatest,  perhaps, 
in  the  land,  was  fairly  started  on  his  career.  “  I  never  shall  shine,” 
he  had  written  years  before,  “till  some  animating  occasion  calls 
forth  all  my  powers.”  The  cause,  the  man,  the  hour,  —  they  were 
all  here  by  divine  appointment.  “The  Revolution  needed  a 
statesman,”  wrote  Mellen  Chamberlain.  “Beginning  in  a  colony, 
it  was  provincial.  It  required  to  be  nationalized.  It  began  on  a 
party  basis  of  local  politics;  it  needed  a  constitutional  basis.  It 
had  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  resources  of  a  colony.  It  needed 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  the  resources  of  a  continent.  To 
supply  these  needs  was  the  work  of  John  Adams.” 

New  England  was  nobly  represented  in  that  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  had  been  appointed  to  meet  September  5,  1774. 
Indeed,  the  thirteen  colonies  gave  of  their  best.  But  there  was  a 
decided  difference  between  the  sentiments  of  the  New  Englanders 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  others.  The  people 
of  Boston  had  suffered  under  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  King’s 
officials  as  had  no  other  part  of  the  continent.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
was  in  their  hearts.  Their  delegates  were  strong  for  resistance; 
the  hope  of  forming  an  American  Commonwealth  was  in  their 
minds.  So,  although  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia  they  were 
acclaimed  and  almost  killed  with  kindness,  they  felt  the  difference 
in  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  they  were  cautioned  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  to  say  nothing  about  separation  from 
the  mother  country.  “  Sons  of  Liberty,”  under  their  breath, 
warned  them  that  by  some  they  were  looked  upon  as  desperate 
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adventurers,  “suspected  of  having  independence  in  view.”  The 
situation  demanded  restraint.  The  present  object  was  kept  in 
view,  —  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  in  patriotic  sentiment  and 
action,  the  adoption  of  Boston’s  cause  as  their  own.  “Not  a  single 
individual  of  the  first  Congress  had,  in  point  of  clear  vision  of  the 
future,  placed  himself  on  the  level  of  Joseph  Hawley  or  of  either 
Adams.”  John  Adams  was  the  least  patient  of  the  New  Englanders. 
He  did  his  best.  But  both  Samuel  Adams  and  he  were  marked  by 
some  “as  partisans  of  extreme,  if  not  treasonable  opinions.”  Their 
convictions  they  could  not  suppress.  They  uttered  them  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  John  Adams,  as  a  member  of  a  large  committee  to 
prepare  a  formal  declaration  of  rights,  tried  to  include  an  appeal 
to  the  ideas  of  natural  rights  as  laid  down  later  in  the  Declaration. 
It  was  determined  by  the  Congress  that  nothing  should  be  said  of 
“natural  rights.”  He  had  frequent  occasion  to  say,  “Patience, 
forbearance,  long-suffering  are  the  lessons  taught  here  for  our 
province.” 

However,  his  soul  found  relief  in  such  words  as  these  to  Abigail : 
“But  our  people  must  be  peaceable.  Let  them  exercise  every  day 
in  the  week  if  they  will,  the  more  the  better.  Let  them  furnish 
themselves  with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Let  them  follow 
the  maxim  which  you  say  they  have  adopted,  1  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.’  But  let  them  avoid  war  if  possible  —  if  possible 
I  say.”  This  was  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Abigail:  “Next 
Tuesday  they  are  warned  in  Braintree,  all  above  fifteen  and 
under  sixty,  to  attend  with  their  arms;  and  to  train  once  a 
fortnight.” 

In  Boston  matters  were  more  tumultuous.  “The  Governor  is 
making  all  kinds  of  warlike  preparations,  such  as  mounting  cannon 
upon  Beacon  Hill,  digging  intrenchments  upon  the  Neck,  placing 
cannon  there,  encamping  a  regiment  there,  throwing  up  breast¬ 
works,  etc.  ...  In  consequence  of  the  powder  being  taken  from 
Charlestown  a  general  alarm  spread  through  many  towns  and  was 
caught  pretty  soon  here.  The  report  took  here  [Braintree]  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  on  Sunday  a  soldier  was  seen  lurking  about  the  Common, 
supposed  to  be  a  spy,  but  most  likely  a  deserter.  However,  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  other  parishes,  and  about 
eight  o’clock  Sunday  evening  there  passed  by  here  about  two 
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hundred  men,  preceded  by  a  horse-cart,  and  marched  down  to  the 
powder-house,  from  whence  they  took  the  powder,  and  carried  it 
into  the  other  parish  and  there  secreted  it.”  They  took  in  their 
train  Sheriff  Vinton  and  called  upon  him  to  deliver  two  warrants 
for  carrying  into  execution  new  acts  of  government;  “they  then 
made  a  circle  and  burnt  them.  They  then  called  a  vote  whether 
they  should  huzza,  but,  it  being  Sunday  evening,  it  passed  in  the 
negative.” 

This  characteristic  instance  of  regard  for  their  religious  senti¬ 
ments  was  even  more  signally  shown  in  fair  play  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  solicitude  for  the  fame  of  the  town  in  this 
respect.  At  a  town  meeting  called  the  3d  of  October,  1774,  to 
consider  the  emergencies  of  the  times,  and  especially  a  “  false 
charge  relative  to  Church  of  England,  spread  in  Boston  and  other 
places  that  a  number  of  the  people  of  the  town  had  combined  to 
harass  Rector  Winslow,  it  was  voted,  1  That  said  report  is  malicious, 
false  and  injurious  &  calculated  to  defame  the  Town,  &  that  we 
protest  against  all  such  combinations  as  being  subversive  of  good 
Government  We  being  as  ready  to  allow  that  right  of  private 
judgement  to  others  which  we  claim  for  ourselves.’  ”  As  late  as 
September,  1776,  Christ  Church  was  open  every  Sunday,  “and 
the  king  prayed  for,  as  usual,  in  open  defiance  of  Congress.”  This 
was  even  after  the  Declaration  had  been  read  from  First  Church 
pulpit  and  entered  in  the  records  of  the  town. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  that  first  Congress  John  Adams 
swiftly  returned  to  tolerant  Braintree  and  harassed  Boston.  He 
was  permitted  little  rest.  He  found  this  resolution  from  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  at  Watertown  awaiting  him:  “That  John  Adams, 
Esq.,  be  desired  to  favor  this  Congress  with  his  presence  as  soon 
as  may  be.”  Braintree  promptly  seconded  the  action  by  voting 
that  “John  Adams,  Esq.,  be  joined  to  the  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress,  as  a  member  for  this  town.”  Devotedly  he 
served  this  body  till  its  dissolution,  all  the  while  sagaciously 
directing  the  activities  of  the  liberals  and  defending  their  position 
in  articles  in  the  newspapers  over  the  signature,  “Novanglus.” 
He,  with  three  others  of  the  old  delegates,  and  John  Hancock  were 
elected  to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  which  was  appointed 
to  meet  in  May,  1775,  at  Philadelphia. 
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In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  The  battle  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  was  fought.  Deeds  must  now  justify  words.  A  few 
days  after  this  event  he  rode  to  Cambridge,  where  he  saw  Generals 
Ward,  Heath,  Warren,  and  the  increasing  New  England  army. 
He  found  much  confusion  and  a  great  need  of  arms  and  clothing; 
“neither  the  officers  nor  men,  however,  wanted  spirits  or  resolu¬ 
tion.  I  rode  thence  to  Lexington,  and  along  the  scene  of  action 
for  miles,  and  inquired  of  the  inhabitants  the  circumstances. 
These  were  not  calculated  to  diminish  my  ardor  in  the  cause; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  me  that  the  die  is  cast,  the  Rubi¬ 
con  passed.” 

Across  the  water  a  new  Parliament  had  also  come  to  a  crisis, 
—  King  George  had  decreed  that  force  was  the  only  remedy  for 
rebellion.  War  at  once  upon  the  colonies.  For  them,  victory  with 
separation,  or  defeat  with  abject  submission!  That  seemed  fated. 
But  no.  There  was  to  follow  a  year  or  more  of  weary  word-strife. 
Do  what  he  would  John  Adams  and  his  radical  compatriots  could 
not  bring  Congress  to  the  inevitable  decision.  The  country  was 
not  ripe  for  independence.  He  had  no  apprehension  of  this  bitter 
fact  when  he  left  Braintree  in  May  for  Philadelphia.  Boston  and 
the  surrounding  country  were  whelmed  in  the  tragedies  of  a  war 
begun.  Surely  their  state  would  unite  the  colonies  in  resolute, 
open  and  immediate  defiance. 

Sad  enough  he  was  at  leaving  Abigail  to  meet,  as  she  might, 
the  duties  of  the  farm  and  the  confusions  of  the  hideous  outbreak 
of  war.  The  same  night  he  left  she  heard  of  the  death  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  on  board  the  ship  which  brought  him  from  England. 
This  fervent  patriot  fell  a  martyr  to  American  liberty  as  truly  as 
did  any  who  were  slain  on  the  field  of  Lexington.  “I  went  to  see 
his  distressed  widow,”  wrote  Abigail,  “  last  Saturday,  at  the 
Colonel’s,  and  in  the  afternoon,  from  an  alarm  they  had,  she  and 
her  sister,  with  three  others  of  the  family,  took  refuge  with  me 
and  tarried  all  night.”  But  the  old  Colonel,  the  father  of  Josiah, 
Jr.,  remained  stoutly  at  his  post,  as  he  did  throughout  the  war, 
although  “the  shells  thrown  from  the  floating  batteries  and  the 
flat-bottomed  boats,  which  row  with  twenty  oars,  carry  fifty  men 
each,  and  are  defended  with  cannon  and  swivels,  keep  us  under 
perpetual  apprehension.” 
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Abigail  is  as  stout  hearted  under  these  alarms  and  fails  not  to 
comfort,  aid  and  direct.  Later,  in  May,  “When  I  rose,  about  six 
o’clock,  I  was  told  that  the  drums  had  been  some  time  beating,  and 
that  three  alarm  guns  were  fired  ;  that  Weymouth  bells  had  been 
ringing,  and  Mr.  Weld’s  [South  Parish]  was  then  ringing.  Three 
sloops  and  a  cutter  had  come  out  and  dropped  anchor  just  below 
Great  Hill.  .  .  .  People,  women,  children,  from  the  iron-works, 
came  flocking  down  this  way;  every  woman  and  child  driven  off 
from  below  my  father’s;  my  father’s  family  flying.  .  .  .  The 
report  was  that  three  hundred  had  landed  and  were  upon  their 
march  up  into  town.  The  alarm  flew  like  lightning,  and  men  from 
all  parts  came  flocking  down,  till  two  thousand  were  collected. 
But  it  seems  that  their  expedition  was  to  Grape  Island  for  Leav¬ 
itt’s  hay.  There  it  was  impossible  to  reach  them  for  want  of  boats; 
but  the  sight  of  so  many  persons,  and  the  firing  at  them,  prevented 
their  getting  more  than  three  tons  of  hay.”  Still  another  rumor 
of  danger  lets  us  see  more  fully  the  confusions  over  which  Abigail 
triumphed.  “Our  house  has  been,  upon  this  alarm,  in  the  same 
scene  of  confusion  that  it  was  upon  the  former.  Soldiers  coming 
in  for  a  lodging,  for  breakfast,  for  supper,  for  drink,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  refugees  from  Boston,  tired,  fatigued,  seek  an  asylum  for  a 
day,  a  night,  a  week.  You  can  imagine  how  we  live.”  The  barn 
was  used  to  lodge  the  soldiers  in,  and  the  young  John  Quincy 
Adams,  mingling  with  them,  was  taught  to  drill. 

John  Adams,  now  on  his  way  to  the  Second  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  had  indeed  united  the  colonies.  Before  he  arrived  in  New 
York  John  Hancock  joined  him,  and  with  the  other  delegates  — 
Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine  —  they 
were  cheered  with  a  continuous  ovation.  The  Congress,  too,  when 
assembled,  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  that  mind  after  his 
own.  His  hopes  were  high.  He  would  advise  the  seizure  of  crown 
officers  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  people  in  Boston;  the 
institution  of  state  governments;  the  declaration  that  the  colonies 
are  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States;  that  the  army  in 
Cambridge  be  adopted  as  a  Continental  Army.  Alas,  as  he  urged 
these  measures  he  felt  a  growing  coolness.  Many  started  back 
when  they  were  brought  to  see  that  independence  was  approaching. 
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The  olive  branch  was  waved;  a  petition  to  the  King  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  proposed.  Still,  John  Adams,  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress,  stressed  his  conviction  that  “independence  was  become 
indispensable.” 

Now,  once  more  in  a  critical  moment,  he  was  to  deliver  a  daring 
stroke  of  statesmanship,  as  from  the  directing  mind  in  the  storm. 
He  brought  to  pass,  by  his  word,  the  choice  of  Colonel  George 
Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army. 
That  consummation  may  be  thought  of  easily,  in  this,  our  day,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Washington  and  the  glorious  Revolution  go 
together.  But  the  elect  commander,  in  that  day  of  wild-willing, 
was  not  seen  by  all;  not  by  New  Englanders,  who  were  the  chief 
sufferers  and  whose  militia  were  enduring  heroically  under  New 
England  officers,  tried  and  honored.  Would  they  accept  a  stranger, 
one  comparatively  unknown?  What  if  he  should  lead  to  lasting 
defeat!  Other  captains  were  on  the  scene  and  filled  the  eyes  of 
both  Southerners  and  Northerners:  General  Artemas  Ward, 
General  Charles  Lee,  yes,  and  Colonel  John  Hancock.  Hancock 
clearly  coveted  the  position,  or,  at  least,  a  complimentary  election, 
due  the  President  of  Congress.  “He  had  some  pretences,”  wrote 
John  Adams,  “for  at  that  time  his  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  general 
merits  in  the  cause  of  his  country  had  been  incomparably  greater 
than  those  of  Colonel  Washington.”  Also,  he  held  as  high  a  mili¬ 
tary  rank.  He  had  been  commissioned,  in  1773,  captain  of  the 
Company  of  Independent  Cadets  of  Boston,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

All  these  things  John  Adams  took  to  heart  and  meditated  upon 
them.  But  he  could  not  be  led  by  friendship,  or  party,  or  sectional 
loyalty.  He  was  an  American!  The  country  must  be  united; 
something  striking  was  needed  to  overcome  divisions.  Congress 
alone  could  save  the  army  before  Boston  from  going  to  pieces. 
Daily  in  his  sight  sat  the  stalwart  Colonel  Washington,  member 
from  Virginia.  From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  had  clothed 
himself  in  his  uniform,  a  silent  but  eloquent  expression  of  his  state 
of  mind.  His  military  experience  was  of  much  service  to  all,  and 
with  Southerners  he  was  a  favorite. 

John  Adams  came  to  a  decision.  Walking  in  the  State  House 
yard,  before  the  hour  of  Congress,  he  met  and  communed  with 
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cousin  Sam  Adams  and  to  him  unburdened  his  soul.  Samuel 
agreed  as  to  the  threatening  dangers,  “  but  said,  ‘What  shall  we  do?  ’ 
I  answered  him,  that  he  knew  I  had  taken  great  pains  to  get  our 
colleagues  to  agree  upon  some  plan ;  he  knew  that  they  would 
pledge  themselves  to  nothing;  but  I  was  determined  to  take  a  step 
which  would  compel  them  and  all  the  other  members  of  Congress 
to  declare  themselves  for  or  against  something.  I  am  determined 
this  morning  to  make  a  direct  motion  that  Congress  should  adopt 
the  army  before  Boston,  and  appoint  Colonel  Washington  com¬ 
mander  of  it.”  Samuel  Adams  ‘‘seemed  to  think  very  seriously 
of  it,  but  said  nothing.”  When  Congress  met,  John  Adams  por¬ 
trayed  the  distresses  of  the  army  and  the  danger  of  its  dissolution, 
concluding  with  a  motion  that  Congress  would  adopt  it  and  appoint 
a  general.  Continuing,  he  said,  “I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare 
that  I  had  but  one  gentleman  in  my  mind  for  that  important 
command,  and  that  was  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  was 
among  us  and  very  well  known  to  all  of  us,  a  gentleman  whose 
skill  and  experience  as  an  officer,  whose  independent  fortune,  great 
talents,  and  excellent  universal  character,  would  command  the 
approbation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertions  of  all 
the  Colonies  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
Washington,  who  happened  to  sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  me  allude  to  him,  from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the 
library-room.  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion.” 
The  debate  was  on;  some  objected  because  the  army  were  all 
from  New  England  and  had  a  general  of  their  own.  Delay  was 
advised  and  the  project  was  postponed  till  the  next  day.  Then  on 
the  17th  of  June,  day  of  another  great  deed  elsewhere,  Washington 
was  unanimously  elected. 

At  that  very  hour  the  iron-throated  guns  were  hurtling  their 
shot  upon  the  breastworks  of  Bunker  Hill  and  blazing  Charlestown, 
as  if  thundering  their  challenge  to  the  elect  Commander-in-Chief 
and  his  homespun  “contemptibles.”  Abigail  Adams  heard  all  and 
saw  much,  and  what  the  sight  of  her  eyes  did  not  reveal,  her 
imagination  pictured.  “The  day  —  perhaps  the  decisive  day  —  is 
come,  on  which  the  fate  of  America  depends,”  she  murmured  on 
the  hilltop  in  Braintree,  not  realizing  how  attuned  her  spirit  was 
to  that  of  her  husband’s  in  distant  Philadelphia.  “The  constant 
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roar  of  the  cannon  is  so  distressing  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink  or 
sleep.”  Aroused  at  early  dawn,  she  climbed  the  neighboring 
Penn’s  Hill,  the  little  John  Quincy,  then  a  child  of  eight,  tightly 
clasping  her  hand.  Sixty  years  after,  the  son  spoke  of  “the  deep 
and  awful  agitation  of  that  day.”  Who  more  fit  to  describe  it 
than  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  whom  so  many 
of  us  were  delighted  to  know  and  to  hear  his  frequent  speech? 
“It  was  a  clear  June  day  of  intense  heat,  and  across  the  blue  bay 
they  saw,  against  the  horizon,  the  dense  black  volume  of  smoke 
which  rolled  away  from  the  burning  houses  of  Charlestown.  Over 
the  crest  of  the  distant  hill  hung  the  white  clouds  which  told  of 
the  battle  going  on  beneath  the  smoke.  There  was,  withal,  some¬ 
thing  quite  dramatic  in  the  scene;  but,  as  the  two  sat  there  silent 
and  trembling,  the  child’s  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  mother, 
thinking  now  of  what  was  taking  place  before  their  eyes,  and  now 
of  the  husband  and  father  so  far  away  at  the  Congress,  they  little 
dreamed  of  the  great  future  for  him  and  for  the  boy  to  be  surely 
worked  out  in  that  conflict,  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which  was 
then  being  fought  before  them.”  To  go  on  with  the  story  told  by 
Abigail:  “The  battle  began  upon  our  intrenchments  upon  Bunker’s 
Hill  Saturday  morning,  about  three  o’clock,  and  has  not  ceased  yet, 
and  it  is  now  three  o’clock  Sabbath  afternoon.  Charlestown  is 
laid  in  ashes.  ...  I  have  just  heard  that  our  dear  friend,  Dr. 
Warren,  is  no  more,  but  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  his  country, 
saying:  4  Better  to  die  honorably  in  the  field  than  ignominiously 
hang  upon  the  gallows.’  Great  is  our  loss.” 

The  sword  slashed  the  way  toward  independence.  But,  oh, 
how  slow  was  Congress  to  walk  in  that  way!  To  John  Adams  a 
strange  reluctance,  with  which  he  had  no  patience,  held  most  of 
the  members  groping  after  a  middle  way  to  which  a  humble  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  King  might  lead.  His  Gracious  Majesty  flouted  the 
petitioners  as  “rebels  in  arms.”  They  failed  to  realize  that  the 
sword  had  pricked  such  bubbles.  “I  cannot  but  despise  the 
understanding,”  cried  John  Adams,  “which  sincerely  expects  an 
honorable  peace,  for  its  credulity,  and  detest  the  hypocritical 
heart,  which  pretends  to  expect  it  when  it  is  not.”  In  October  of 
1775  he  wrote  to  Abigail:  “I  saw  from  the  beginning,  that  the 
controversy  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  never  would  be  settled, 
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and  every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more.  This  has  been  the 
source  of  all  the  disquietude  of  my  life.  It  has  lain  down  and 
risen  up  with  me  these  twelve  years.  The  thought  that  we  might 
be  driven  to  the  sad  necessity  of  breaking  our  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  carnage  and  destruction,  which,  it 
was  easy  to  see,  must  attend  the  separation,  always  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  grief.  And  even  now,  I  would  cheerfully  retire  from 
public  life  forever,  renounce  all  chances  or  profits  or  honors  from 
the  public,  nay,  I  would  cheerfully  contribute  my  little  property, 
to  obtain  peace  and  liberty.  But  all  these  must  go  and  my  life 
too,  before  I  can  surrender  the  right  of  my  country  to  a  free  con¬ 
stitution.  I  dare  not  consent  to  it.” 

The  Adamses  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Lees  of  Virginia  were 
counted  leaders  of  the  dangerous  minority  which  aimed  at  inde¬ 
pendency.  But  that  was  enough.  Ten  men,  deadly  in  earnest, 
will  break  a  way  in  spite  of  all  the  hindrances  put  up  by  a  hundred 
of  the  indifferent  and  perplexed.  The  minority  carried  on  as  if 
the  colonies  had  already  separated  from  the  mother  country. 
John  Adams  proposed  a  navy  in  spite  of  a  storm  of  ridicule. 
He  proposed  sending  ambassadors  to  France,  although  the  grim¬ 
aces  and  convulsions  of  members  were  very  great.  He  found  in 
this  Congress,  like  the  last,  “a  strong  jealousy  of  us  from  New 
England,  and  the  Massachusetts  in  particular;  suspicions  en¬ 
tertained  of  designs  of  independence,  an  American  republic,  pres- 
byterian  principles,  and  twenty  other  things.” 

For  the  month  of  August  the  Congress  adjourned;  far  too  short 
a  time  for  John  Adams  to  be  with  his  family.  That  horrible  plague 
which  followed  the  unsanitary  camping  of  the  military  around 
Boston  was  spreading  through  the  neighboring  communities. 
There  was  sickness  in  his  family  when  he  left  them  in  September 
of  1775.  This  increased  beyond  all  his  fears.  “Since  you  left  me 
I  have  passed  through  great  distress  both  of  body  and  mind,” 
wrote  Abigail.  “Our  house  is  a  hospital  in  every  part,  and  what 
with  my  own  weakness,  and  distress  of  mind  for  my  family,  I  have 
been  unhappy  enough.  .  .  .  And  such  is  the  distress  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  I  can  scarcely  find  a  well  person  to  assist  me.”  Her 
mother  caught  the  infection  and  died.  Mr.  Adams  yearned  to 
return  to  Braintree,  but  he  was  a  marked  man,  avoided  by  many 
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as  if  it  were  a  peril  to  speak  to  such  a  traitor.  “  Even  of  his  friends, 
several  became  infected  with  the  general  panic,  and  looked  coldly 
upon  him.”  They  feared  anarchy,  distrusting  the  people,  in  any 
approach  to  independence.  The  peace-at-any-price  party  might 
display  such  humility  as  to  bring  about  reconciliation  with  the 
weak  and  bewildered  King  George.  Then  there  would  be  hangings. 

Clearly  enough  John  Adams  could  not  leave  Congress.  His 
departure  would  be  misconstrued.  A  letter  in  which  he  had 
written  impatiently  about  the  weak  and  vacillating  members  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  British  and  published.  He  had  stressed 
his  policy  of  independence.  All  this  disturbed  many.  For  him 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  forward.  He  would  all  the  more 
resolutely  press  the  inevitable  issue,  —  a  war  for  independence. 
Much  rested  on  his  shoulders.  He  was,  indeed,  the  Atlas  of  the 
growing  world  of  freedom. 

Some  help  now  came  in  the  news  of  the  absolute  refusal  of 
King  George  to  receive  the  olive  branch  from  the  hands  of  those 
in  ‘‘open  and  avowed  rebellion.”  This  made  it  possible  for  Adams 
ta  urge,  with  a  measure  of  success,  that  Congress  recommend  to 
the  States  that  they  should  proceed  at  once  to  institute  govern¬ 
ments  for  themselves,  his  alert  response  to  the  request  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegates  for  instruction  from  Congress  as  to 
the  method  of  administering  justice  and  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  police.  The  advice  to  form  such  a  government  as  would 
conduce  to  their  happiness  seemed  like  lugging  Independence  in 
by  the  back  door.  But  New  Hampshire,  with  full  faith  in 
Adams,  went  ahead  and  framed  their  Constitution  after  his 
model,  —  the  first  to  do  so. 

Some  time  before  this,  John  Adams,  anticipating  the  sure  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  glorious  day  of  Independence,  had  sent  his  thoughts 
far  in  advance  of  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  present,  to  search 
out  and  envisage  a  form  of  government  which  might  nobly  organ¬ 
ize  the  new  nation.  What  an  opportunity  was  to  be  proffered  by 
fateful  events  to  the  American  people,  —  the  high  privilege  of 
freely  creating  an  ideal  Constitution  to  further  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  a  continent  and  to  raise  the  hopes  of  all  mankind! 
‘‘The  greatest  trust  Providence  ever  committed  to  so  small  a 
number,  since  the  transgression  of  the  first  pair,”  exclaimed  John 
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Adams  later.  As  his  ideas  more  clearly  shaped  themselves,  and 
as  anxiety  increased  among  the  colonists  as  to  what  rule  should 
take  the  place  of  the  rejected  royal  rule,  he  found  himself  engaged 
frequently  in  conversations  upon  government  with  some  of  his 
fellow-delegates.  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  passionately 
patriotic,  especially  resorted  to  him  as  to  one  who  had  wisdom  to 
impart  in  such  matters.  He  urged  Mr.  Adams  to  put  his  thoughts 
in  writing,  so  that  they  might  be  circulated  in  Virginia  before  the 
meeting  of  a  convention  which  was  called  to  reconstruct  the  form 
of  government  in  that  State.  This  was  done  in  a  letter  dated  the 
15th  of  November,  1775.  Mr.  Adams  immediately  found  that  this 
sketch  was  too  brief  to  convey  the  full  scope  of  his  ideas;  and  as 
other  applications  were  made  to  him,  he  promptly  composed  an 
essay  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Congressman  George  Wythe,  under 
the  title  “Thoughts  on  Government,  applicable  to  the  Present  State 
of  the  American  Colonies.”  This  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 

An  event  of  the  first  importance!  Now  emerged  from  the  stress 
of  that  day,  and  as  the  result  of  the  wide  study  and  deep  reflection 
of  the  rising  statesman  of  the  Revolution,  John  Adams,  the  earliest 
model  of  what  may  be  called  the  American  Constitution.  It  was 
new  to  the  world  in  its  fundamental  liberation  of  human  rights, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  its  balance  of  powers  on  the  other.  Yet  it 
was  no  absolute  creation.  Little  there  is  of  worth  which  can  be 
called  such.  Now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  liberals  of  Virginia, 
its  main  features  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  that  State 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  Lees,  George 
Mason,  George  Wythe,  and,  “most  of  all,  of  Thomas  Jefferson.” 
There  is  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  permanent 
triumph  of  the  Adams  Constitution  was  secured  by  the  Virginians 
who  wrought  with  him  for  the  Declaration  and  who  were  so 
prominent  in  framing  the  Federal  Constitution.  “In  this  way,” 
wrote  Charles  Francis  Adams,  first  of  the  name,  in  his  restrained 
fashion,  “his  sentiments  were  so  extensively  diffused  as  materially 
to  guide  the  public  mind  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  State 
constitutions.  ...  It  is  undeniable  that  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
stitutions,  adopted  in  the  respective  States,  has  proved  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  degree  of  their  approximation  to  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  plan.” 
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All  preliminaries  were  provided  for.  Exultingly,  the  friends  of 
independence  swept  forward,  drawing  an  enlarging  majority  after 
them.  When,  on  May  15,  1776,  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  John  Adams,  presented  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  that  all  authority  under  the  crown  be  suppressed, 
and  that  the  powers  of  government  be  “exerted  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  people  of  the  colonies,”  the  victory  was  virtually  won. 
Such  was  the  conviction  of  John  Adams.  Such  was  the  conviction 
of  Virginia  expressed  in  her  famous  instructions  to  her  delegates  in 
Congress,  June  12,  “to  propose  to  that  respectable  body  to  declare 
the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  states.”  Massachusetts 
was  ready.  The  final  word  for  all  the  world  to  hear  and  the  united 
colonists  to  live  or  die  for  was  to  be  fixed  as  a  sacred  record.  On 
Sunday,  May  17,  Mr.  Adams  listened  to  a  sermon  in  which  George 
the  Third  was  likened  to  Pharaoh  who  “would  not  let  my  people 
go.”  The  meditations  aroused  were  revealed  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings:  “Is  it  not  a  saying  of 
Moses,  *  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  in  and  out  before  this  great 
people?  ’  .  .  .  I  feel  an  awe  upon  my  mind,  which  is  not  easily 
described.  Great  Britain  has  at  last  driven  America  to  the  last 
step,  a  complete  separation  from  her;  a  total,  absolute  independ¬ 
ence,  not  only  of  her  parliament,  but  of  her  crown.” 

On  the  7th  of  June  “certain  resolutions  respecting  independ¬ 
ency”  were  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  seconded  by 
John  Adams.  These  were  almost  in  the  precise  language  of  the 
Virginia  instructions,  “That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.”  Upon  John 
Adams  fell  chiefly  the  part  of  enforcing  and  interpreting  this  stand 
of  the  convinced  and  resolute  patriots.  For  three  days  the  high 
debate  was  carried  on,  the  decision  being  deferred  in  order  to  brace 
up  the  wavering,  and  to  call  to  the  front  dilatory  delegates.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  immediate  outcome  was  shown  by  appointing 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  and  Robert  Livingston  to  prepare  a  formal  and  conclusive 
presentation  of  the  causes  which  should  justify  the  supreme  act 
before  the  world,  —  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Another 
committee,  on  which  was  Samuel  Adams,  was  chosen  to  frame  a 
plan  of  confederation  of  the  colonies;  still  another,  with  John 
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Adams  as  a  member,  was  to  further  his  especial  project  of  entering 
into  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  France  above  all.  Lastly,  a 
Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,  John  Adams  at  its  head,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  This  virtually  made  him  the  Minister  of  War. 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  final  act;  the  date,  July  1  of  that 
memorable  year  of  1776.  Meanwhile  was  made  ready  to  be  reported 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Adams  related  that  the 
committee  of  five  for  more  effective  work  had  selected  a  sub¬ 
committee, —  Jefferson  and  Adams.  When  these  two  came 
together  each  proposed  to  the  other,  with  most  courteous  defer¬ 
ence,  to  make  the  draft.  Finally,  Adams,  insistent,  as  always,  for 
southern  participation  in  things  of  most  importance,  said  con¬ 
clusively,  4 ‘You  are  a  Virginian,  and  a  Virginian  ought  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  this  business.  You  can  write  ten  times  better  than 
I  can.”  “Well,”  said  Jefferson,  ‘‘if  you  are  decided,  I  will  do  as 
well  as  I  can.” 

Jefferson’s  recollection  of  the  incident  is  somewhat  different. 
When  the  whole  committee  first  met  he  was  urged  by  his  colleagues 
to  make  the  draft,  and  there  an  end.  Such  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  naturally  follow  the  “after  you,  Alphonse”  act. 
There  is  hardly  the  color  of  a  contradiction  in  the  two  statements. 
Still,  the  memory  of  Adams  may  be  taken  as  the  more  reliable. 
Slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  draft  by  Franklin  and  Adams. 
The  committee  as  a  whole  adopted  it,  and  then  a  “fair  copy”  was 
written  out  by  Jefferson  and  so  presented  to  Congress. 

When  the  first  day  of  July  arrived,  Richard  Henry  Lee  was 
called  home;  Jefferson  was  no  speaker,  —  a  silent  member.  Others 
of  that  side  were  not  the  advocates  for  an  emergency.  “The 
debating  talent  must  be  admitted  to  have  preponderated  on  the 
opposite  side.”  John  Adams  stood  alone,  the  one  champion  upon 
whom  all  eyes  were  fixed.  But  it  had  always  been  true  of  him 
that  the  greatest  moments  summoned  the  greatest  deeds.  Now,  he 
led  off  with  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  with  such  “power 
of  thought  and  expression,”  avowed  Jefferson,  “which  moved  the 
members  from  their  seats.  .  .  .  He  was  the  colossus  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.”  Richard  Stockton,  from  Virginia,  testified  that  he 
was  the  “Atlas  of  Independence,  to  fill  every  mouth  in  the  an¬ 
cient  dominion  with  the  praises  due  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
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his  views,  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  boldness  of  his 
patriotism.” 

The  debate  was  carried  over  to  the  next  day,  the  2d  of  July, 
with  still  rising  enthusiasm  and  torrents  of  daring  speech.  Not  a 
word  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  utterance  of  John  Adams  which 
so  swayed  the  Congress.  The  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doors, 
secrecy  was  required,  the  peril  of  death  darkened  the  venture. 
The  triumphant  effects  of  his  addresses  testify  to  their  power. 
The  Declaration  then  passed  received  this  title,  “The  Unanimous 
Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America.” 

Great  as  was  the  impression  John  Adams  made  upon  others,  “it 
is  very  clear,”  is  the  comment  of  his  grandson,  “that  he  never 
looked  upon  himself  as  having  done  much  more  than  usual.”  Still 
his  feelings  overflowed  in  the  memorable  lines  he  wrote  to  Abigail 
at  the  first  opportunity  on  the  3d  of  July:  “The  second  day  of 
July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of 
America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversary  Festival.  It  ought 
to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of 
devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and 
illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward,  forevermore.” 

So  the  second  day  of  July  should  have  been  celebrated.  That 
is  the  real  Independence  Day.  Then  the  deed  was  done.  What 

remained  to  do  was  the  sounding  of  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
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announcing  it.  To  this  end  the  4th  of  July  was  the  day  of 
preparedness.  What  was  then  chiefly  done  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  trumpet  should  give  no  uncertain  sound.  The  Decla¬ 
ration  was  carefully  read  and  authenticated.  Moreover,  and 
“somewhat  to  his  [Jefferson’s]  chagrin,  ‘the  rhetoric’  of  his 
draft  of  the  Declaration  was  toned  down.”  It  was  then  ordered 
to  be  printed,  after  corrections  made  by  the  committee  who  pre¬ 
pared  it.  Nothing  further  was  done.  No  signatures  were  signed 
to  the  document  on  the  “Glorious  Fourth!” 

Such  is  the  careful  conclusion  of  Mellen  Chamberlain  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  “The  Authen¬ 
tication  of  the  Declaration.”  Also,  the  “Narrative  and  Critica 
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History  of  the  United  States,”  after  judiciously  weighing  the  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  Declaration  was  signed  by  the  members 
present  on  July  4,  1776,  says  “it  is  almost  certain  that  such  was 
not  the  case.”  The  actual  order  of  events  seems  to  have  been  that 
on  July  19  it  was  resolved  that  the  Declaration  be  fairly  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  when  engrossed  be  signed  by  every  member 
of  Congress ;  that  on  August  2  this  signing  was  done  by  all  except 
four  members  unavoidably  absent;  that  on  January  18,  1777,  a 
copy  thus  signed  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  United 
States.  The  carelessness  with  which  records  were  made  after  the 
supreme  act  of  July  2  indicates  that,  in  the  dazzling  light  of  it,  all 
else  was  diminished.  But  so  fateful  was  the  disorder  among  the 
lesser  things  that  “The  glory  of  the  act  is  overshadowed  by  the 
glory  of  its  annunciation.”  When  the  Declaration  was  printed 
as  ordered  on  the  4th,  it  was  at  once  sent  out  with  the  sole  au¬ 
thentication  of  John  Hancock,  as  President,  and  Charles  Thomson, 
as  Secretary,  of  Congress.  So  signed,  Washington,  in  General 
Orders  of  July  9,  caused  it  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  the  army.  So 
signed  with  Hancock’s  written  signature,  as  well  as  printed,  it 
came  to  Boston. 

It  is  easily  imagined  with  what  joy  the  news  of  the  Declaration 
was  received  in  the  home  town  of  John  Adams.  Affairs  there  were 
on  a  war  footing,  the  town  meetings  deeply  engaged  in  encour¬ 
aging  enlistments,  offering  bounties,  securing  arms  and  clothing. 
The  siege  of  Boston  continued  almost  up  to  the  very  month  of  the 
triumph  of  their  great  townsman.  During  the  weeks  of  it  the  roar 
of  cannon  incessantly  stunned  the  ears  of  Braintree’s  inhabitants. 
The  departure  of  half  of  the  men  of  the  town  to  the  firing  line  left 
the  place  nervous  with  fears  of  invasion.  Abigail  Adams  had  her 
personal  tremors  above  the  rest.  Reports  were  circulated  by  the 
Tories  that  her  husband  had  been  poisoned,  that  he  had  been 
assassinated,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  he  with  John  Hancock  had 
deserted  her  and  the  Cause  and  taken  ship  for  England.  Needless 
to  say  she  endured  this  heroically,  or  banished  it  with  the  smile  of 
a  love  that  failed  not.  She  continued  to  be  the  strength  of  dis¬ 
tracted  and  sorrowing  neighbors,  and  also  the  source  of  news  to 
which  multitudes  resorted.  Letters  from  her  husband  were  her 
abiding  comfort ;  they  were  all  too  brief,  and  when  the  one  in  hand 
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was  devoured  by  her  hungering  heart  she  longed  for  the  next. 
John  Quincy,  now  nine  years  old  or  more,  was  increasingly  helpful, 
as  were  the  other  children.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  when  the 
British  evacuated  Boston  March  17,  in  a  fleet  of  seventy  vessels, 
by  careful  count  of  the  family  and  the  friends  around.  After  this 
happened,  neighbor  Crane  ventured  to  see  if  the  house  in  Queen 
Street  were  yet  standing,  and  if  it  were  safe  for  Johnny  to  risk 
going  the  eleven  miles  on  horseback  for  letters. 

Mrs.  Adams  removed  to  Boston  in  July,  1776,  in  time  to  hear  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  and  read  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  town  house.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Crafts  had  ended, 
“the  cry  from  the  balcony  was,  *  God  save  the  American  States!  * 
and  then  three  cheers  rent  the  air.  The  bells  rang,  the  privateers 
fired,  the  forts  and  batteries,  the  cannon  were  discharged,  the 
platoons  followed,  and  every  face  appeared  joyful.” 

What  was  done  in  Braintree  is  not  recorded.  But  it  can  be 
imagined  with  what  fervor  the  Declaration  was  read  from  the 
pulpit  of  his  own  church.  Under  date  of  September  23,  1776,  it  is 
copied  in  full  in  the  pages  of  the  town  book.  This  is  attested 
by  “Ebenezer  Thayer,  tertius,  Town  Clerk.”  Samuel  Niles,  Esq., 
was  the  moderator.  Now  that  Abigail  Adams  and  her  family  are 
in  Boston,  Johnny  is  no  longer  the  postrider,  but  the  letter-carrier. 
A  pretty  play  which  was  written  in  one  of  her  letters  shows  the 
deep  affection  which  bound  them  all.  “I  sent  Johnny  last  evening 
to  the  post-office  for  letters.  He  soon  returned,  and  pulling  one 
from  under  his  gown  gave  it  me.  The  young  rogue,  smiling  and 
watching  mamma’s  countenance,  draws  out  another  and  then 
another,  highly  gratified  to  think  he  had  so  many  presents  to 
bestow.” 

Abigail  Adams  never  faltered  in  her  hope  of  independency. 
This  may  be  the  place  to  set  down  the  serious  and  half-serious 
things  which  she  suggested  should  be  included  in  the  Declaration. 
Frequently  she  quoted  maxims  to  strengthen  her  husband’s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  when  at  last  the  Declaration  was  in  sight  she  declared 
decidedly  that  “slavery  accords  not  with  the  passion  for  liberty.” 
Then  there  was  another  class,  and  a  large  one  —  had  their  rights 
been  duly  considered?  “In  the  new  code  of  laws  which  I  suppose 

it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I  desire  you  would  remember 
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the  ladies  and  be  more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  your 
ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
husbands.  Remember,  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could. 
If  particular  care  and  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are 
determined  to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation.” 

John  parried  in  the  customary  masculine  fashion.  “As  to 
your  extraordinary  code  of  laws,  I  cannot  but  laugh.  We  have 
been  told  that  our  struggle  has  loosened  the  bonds  of  government 
everywhere.  ...  But  your  letter  was  the  first  intimation  that 
another  tribe,  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  all  the  rest,  were 
grown  discontented.  .  .  .  We  have  only  the  name  of  masters,  and 
rather  than  give  up  this,  which  would  completely  subject  us  to  the 
despotism  of  the  petticoat,  I  hope  General  Washington  and  all 
our  brave  heroes  would  fight.”  But  Abigail  was  entirely  serious 
when  she  urged  the  education  of  women;  so,  too,  was  John  in 
accepting  the  idea.  “If  we  mean  to  have  heroes,  statesmen  and 
philosophers,”  she  wrote,  “we  should  have  learned  women.  The 
world  perhaps  would  laugh  at  me  and  accuse  me  of  vanity,  but 
you,  I  know,  have  a  mind  too  enlarged  and  liberal  to  disregard 
the  sentiment.”  He  responded  that  “the  importance  of  education 
in  women  are  sentiments  exactly  agreeable  to  my  own.”  Then  he 
went  on  to  illustrate  that  when  we  light  upon  a  great  character, 
there  is  about  him  a  mother,  wife,  or  sister  whose  precepts  and 
example  have  contributed  to  his  eminence. 

John  Adams  was,  in  truth,  the  one  person  to  whom  to  appeal 
for  innovations  in  social  codes  and  civic  constitutions.  He  was 
distinctively  the  Great  Statesman  of  the  organizing  Nation.  His 
achievements  in  this  regard  equaled  all  that  he  accomplished  for 
Independence.  In  how  many  state  constitutions  was  his  genius 
imperishably  fixed !  In  what  essential  features  of  his  devising  was 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  framed!  The  checks  and 
balances  of  that  great  instrument  which  insure  the  rights  of  all 
classes  were  his  contribution.  Although  forty  or  more  States  now 
have  constitutions  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  lofty  mount  of 
his  mind,  he  probably  took  most  pride  in  creating  the  Constitution 
of  his  own  State.  And  he  wrote  it  in  Braintree.  This  illuminating 
anecdote  is  in  the  words  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston’s  Great  Mayor: 
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“I  had  one  or  two  conversations  with  John  Adams  [May,  1820] 
concerning  the  expediency  of  a  revision  of  our  State  Constitution. 
Among  other  things  I  asked  him  who  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  The  old  man  answered,  ‘  This  right  hand!  ’  holding 
it  up.  ‘  There  was  a  great  committee  appointed  to  sit  during  the 
recess  of  the  Convention,  which  accordingly  adjourned  for  some 
time.  This  committee  appointed  James  Bowdoin,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  myself  a  sub-committee.  These  gentlemen  insisted  that  I 
should  take  the  paper  to  Braintree  where  I  then  resided,  and  make 
the  draft.  This  I  accordingly  did;  and  I  completed  the  whole, 
excepting  the  article  relative  to  religion.  This  I  found  I  could  not 
sketch,  consistent  with  my  own  sentiment  of  perfect  religious 
freedom,  with  any  hope  of  its  being  adopted  by  the  convention, 
so  I  left  it  to  be  battled  out  in  the  whole  body.  This  was  the 
case.  The  other  parts  were  adopted  as  I  had  drafted  them,  with 
some  alterations.’  " 

“Thus  widely  is  his  influence  felt,’’  wrote  Mellen  Chamberlain. 
“How  permanently,  God  only  knows.  But  until  constitutional 
government  is  overthrown  on  this  continent,  the  work  of  the 
Great  Constitutionalist  will  endure.’’ 

Would  it  be  too  far-fetched  to  claim  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  also,  had  its  inception  in  that  little  farmhouse 
in  old  Braintree,  now  Quincy?  There  were  written  the  “Thoughts 
on  Government”  which  so  fully  entered  into  most  of  the  state 
constitutions.  There,  too,  supremely  significant,  John  Adams, 
with  his  own  “right  hand,”  framed  his  model  of  a  constitution  for 
Massachusetts  in  which  he  embodied  after  his  own  order  the 
principles  which  he  had  been  elaborating  for  years  and  commend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  colonies.  That  model  was  adopted  in  1780.  It  was 
widely  circulated  and  debated.  When  the  celebrated  convention 
of  1787  met  to  form  the  Federal  Constitution  that  model  must 
have  been  familiar  to  most  of  the  delegates.  At  all  events,  the 
essential  features  of  that  “immortal  instrument”  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Commonwealth.  “What  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  exclaimed  John  Adams 
himself,  “but  that  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 
There  is  not  a  feature  in  it  which  cannot  be  found  in  one  or  the 
other.” 
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Essentially  these  features  were  the  mixture  and  balance  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  Constitution  which  we  now  so  highly  exalt,  — 
the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary;  that  is,  in  more 
familiar  language,  the  Congress  with  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  with  the 
minor  Federal  courts.  Among  these  he  devised  a  mutual  balance 
and  checks  designed  to  preserve  the  full  rights  of  democracy  and 
to  restrain  the  inordinate  love  of  power  in  the  ambitious  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  selfish.  From  1775,  when  he  impatiently  declared, 
“We  ought  to  have  had  in  our  hands  months  ago  the  whole  Legis¬ 
lative,  Executive  and  Judicial  of  this  Continent,  and  have  com¬ 
pletely  modeled  the  Constitution,”  till  the  momentous  day  when 
his  Constitution  was  further  elaborated  by  the  celebrated  conven¬ 
tion  of  1787  and  given  to  the  people,  he  was  the  one  statesman 
to  present  a  great  plan  of  civil  government  and  to  toil  for  its 
acceptance. 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  His 
ringing  voice  and  forceful  arguments  were  not  then  heard  in 
that  hall  in  Philadelphia  which  had  resounded  with  his  torrent¬ 
like  advocacy  of  “every  word”  of  the  Declaration.  He  was  in 
France  when  the  convention  was  in  session,  laboring  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace  with  England.  Nevertheless,  he  was  so  immersed 
in  the  sense  of  the  profound  need  of  the  country  for  unifying  con¬ 
stitutions  fit  for  freedom’s  gains,  that  he  wrote  a  scholarly  three- 
volumed  “Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the 
United  States.”  This  was  not  a  defence  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  That  had  not  then  been  framed.  It  might  be  called  the 
confirmation  of  that  new  thing,  an  American  Constitution,  now 
adopted  by  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  other  colonies,  and 
operating  with  growing  benefit  to  the  people.  He  completed  this 
important  work  in  1787.  In  that  same  year  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  London  and  sent  to  America,  “where  it  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  assembling  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  form  the  federal  constitution.”  Three  separate  editions 
were  at  once  printed  and  circulated  in  the  convention.  Now, 
whether  it  was  this  “Defence,”  or  the  familiar  Massachusetts 
Constitution,  which  most  influenced  the  members,  matters  little. 
But  the  plans  which  came  to  the  top  in  the  ferment  of  that  great 
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day  had  for  solid  core  the  substance  of  John  Adams’  model 
constitution. 

Yet  it  was  not  an  original  document.  Adams  avowed  without  a 
reservation  that  he  was  guided  by  the  essential  elements  of  the 
British  government  and  drew  largely  from  them.  Indeed,  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  finished  Constitution  had  been  exer¬ 
cised  spontaneously  in  New  England  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  they  were  formally  set  down  by  the  great  convention. 
Few  of  the  provisions  represent  real  innovations,  writes  Professor 
W.  B.  Monro  of  Harvard,  in  his  comprehensive  work,  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.”  “Nearly  all  have  their  roots  deep 
down  in  the  soil  of  English  history.  What  did  not  come  from 
England  came  chiefly  from  the  rich  granary  of  colonial  experience. 
.  .  .  The  constitution,  in  a  word,  contains  very  little  that  is  not 
indigenous.  It  is  Anglo-American  from  start  to  finish.”  All  the 
better  for  that!  It  is  a  growth,  the  flowering  of  a  great  racial 
branch,  the  evolution  of  elemental  human  desires,  the  quest  of  the 
ages. 

Nothing  nobler  was  ever  done  by  John  Adams.  It  was  a  crown¬ 
ing  act  of  his  statesmanship  and  his  clear  American  manhood. 
He  would  not  permit  passion  or  prejudice  to  turn  him  away  from 
taking  what  the  English,  the  freest  people  on  the  earth,  had  gained 
in  their  “empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men.”  But  this  brought 
down  upon  him  an  avalanche  of  vituperation.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter 
to  Washington,  wrote  of  “my  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  for  whom,  as 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  disinterested  men  alive,  I  have  a  cordial 
esteem,  .  .  .  even  since  his  apostacy  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
nobility.”  For  years  Jefferson  and  his  followers  gave  themselves 
a  scare,  creating  a  bogey  of  monarchism  to  be  brought  in  covertly 
under  the  name  of  President,  and  a  hereditary  nobility  under  the 
name  of  Senate.  This  scare  wrought  to  madness  those  who  sided 
with  Revolutionary  France  when  Napoleon  declared  war  with 
England.  They  convinced  themselves  that  they  were  under  an 
“English  Constitution,”  introduced  to  bring  back  all  the  tyranny 
against  which  they  had  fought. 

John  Adams,  first  and  always  an  American,  was  cut  to  the 
heart.  “The  deepest  retirement,”  he  lamented,  “has  not  sheltered 
me  from  the  most  virulent  and  unrelenting  persecution.”  One 
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charge,  however,  cannot  but  bring  a  smile  to  the  countenance  of 
a  Quincy  resident,  —  that  this  monarchist  aped  royalty  by  being 
driven  around  his  native  town  in  a  coach-and-six  with  footmen 
and  all  trappings  complete. 

It  was  in  1777  that  John  Adams  was  first  summoned  to  serve  his 
country  abroad.  Craving  needed  respite  from  his  labors  in  Con¬ 
gress,  where  he  had  toiled  terribly  for  the  Declaration  and  presently 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  War,  co-operating  with  Generals 
Washington  and  Gates  in  planning  campaigns  and  improving  disci¬ 
pline,  he  sought  rest  in  Braintree.  He  journeyed  homeward  with 
his  cousin,  Sam  Adams.  Both,  among  their  peers,  were  in  the 
ascendant;  both  had  “set  the  stamp  of  Massachusetts  upon  the 
great  movement  of  the  western  hemisphere/'  as  Charles  Francis 
Adams  wrote.  “If  the  one  was  more  remarkable  for  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  his  speculation,  the  other  excelled  in  the  faculty  of 
interweaving  his  theory  with  the  passions  and  principle  of  those 
associated  with  him.”  The  superior  statesmanship  of  John  Adams 
was  now  widely  recognized.  “  In  a  word,  I  deliver  to  you  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  every  man  in  the  House,”  wrote  a  member,  “when  I  add 
that  he  possesses  the  clearest  head  and  the  firmest  heart  of  any 
man  in  the  congress.”  One  of  the  last  things  which  his  foresight 
brought  to  pass  before  leaving  for  home  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
academy,  thus  initiating  a  measure  which,  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  under  his  own  administration,  was  fulfilled  in  the  West 
Point  institution.  Before  this  he  had  been  the  first  to  urge  a  navy. 
He  was  the  father  of  it. 

Naturally,  when  an  able  man  is  sorely  needed  on  the  commission 
to  France,  a  messenger  is  sent  to  search  out  John  Adams  in  the 
obscure  village  of  his  birth.  Besides  the  document  announcing 
his  nomination,  came  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  containing  these  words:  “I  am  charged  by  all 
those  who  are  truly  anxious  here  for  the  best  prosperity  of  our 
affairs  in  France,  to  press  your  acceptance  of  the  commission  which 
has  this  day  been  voted  you.  The  great  sacrifices  which  you  have 
made  of  private  happiness  have  encouraged  them  to  hope  that  you 
will  not  allow  the  consideration  of  your  partial  defect  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  weigh  any  thing,  when  you  surmount  others  of  a  different 
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nature.  Dr.  Franklin’s  age  alarms  us.  We  want  one  man  of  inflex¬ 
ible  integrity  on  the  embassy.”  Henry  Laurens,  then  the  President 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  Richard  Henry  Lee,  were  equally  urgent. 
Adams  never  shirked  a  duty  at  whatever  sacrifice.  So,  on  a  bois¬ 
terous  morning  on  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  he  and  his  ten- 
year-old  son,  John  Quincy,  waited  at  the  home  of  Norton  Quincy, 
by  the  shore  at  Merry-Mount,  for  the  boat  that  was  to  row  them 
to  the  frigate  “Boston,”  then  lying  at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  perilous  voyage,  —  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
British  cruiser,  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  Stream  which  shattered  their 
mainmast,  and  the  capture  of  a  British  letter  of  marque.  And 
through  it  all  “John  Quincy  behaved  like  a  man.” 

After  all,  the  voyage  proved  needless,  as  far  as  concerned  obtain¬ 
ing  a  saving  alliance  of  France  with  the  United  States.  Burgoyne’s 
surrender  to  Gates  in  the  fall  of  1777  gave  France  the  opening  for 
which  she  had  been  watching,  and  without  further  urging  she 
declared  war  against  England.  However,  Adams  did  a  bit  of  work 
on  the  side,  as  it  were,  which  was  well  worth  his  appointment. 
He  found  the  commission  rent  with  animosities  which  “had  divided 
all  the  Americans  and  all  the  French  people  connected  with  the 
Americans,”  his  diary  states.  “I  determined  to  be  cautious  and 
impartial,  knowing,  however,  very  well,  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger  of  acting  an  honest  and  upright  part  in  such  situations.” 
At  the  first  moment  he  had  with  Franklin,  there  was  poured  into 
his  ears  a  tale  of  woe  which  he  heard  “with  inward  grief  and 
external  patience  and  composure.”  About  all,  the  trouble  arose 
from  incompetency,  lack  of  business  methods,  indiscreet  utterances 
and  careless  dealings  with  contractors.  There  was  no  bookkeeping, 
no  letter  books,  no  vouchers,  and  money  was  paid  though  no  bills 
were  presented.  Franklin,  then  over  seventy,  was  hardly  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  situation,  not  so  much  because  of  his  years  as  because 
of  his  good,  easy  disposition.  He  was  basking  in  the  glow  of  ardent 
compliments,  in  caresses  of  court  ladies;  he  was  contentedly 
cherishing  the  remembrance  of  his  embrace,  “d  la  Frangoise”  of 
Voltaire,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  Academy,  “hugging  one  another 
in  their  arms,  and  kissing  each  other’s  cheeks  and  then  the  tumult 
subsided.” 
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Adams  proceeded  at  once  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  “To 
this  end  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  course  of  my  life.  Invitations 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  me,  every  day  in  the  week,  to  dine 
in  some  great  or  small  company.  I  determined,  on  my  part,  to 
decline  as  many  as  I  could  of  these  and  attend”  to  the  execution 
of  the  public  business.  Thrift,  rigid  scrutiny  of  bills,  economy, 
marked  his  proceedings,  to  the  disgust  of  contractors  and  others 
who  were  fattening  on  leaking  riches.  As  important  as  anything 
was  his  advice  to  separate  the  duties  of  public  ministers  from  those 
of  commercial  agents,  to  reduce  the  commission  to  one  person  in 
the  character  of  envoy  and  fix  a  precise  amount  for  salary  and 
expenses.  These  suggestions  were  favorably  received  and  a  new 
order  of  foreign  affairs  was  established  by  Congress.  In  this,  his 
first  experience,  Mr.  Adams  registered  the  fullness  of  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  deal  with  international  relations.  He  exhibited  tact,  rare 
judgment  of  men,  patience,  frankness  of  speech,  when  that  was 
called  for,  and  silence  when  words  would  not  avail.  Great  man 
that  he  was,  he  now,  in  the  amplitude  of  his  powers,  exercised 
in  securing  the  American  Union,  was  armed  to  help  win  a  place 
for  his  people  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Sure  instincts 
called  up  within  him  the  splendid  vision  of  the  rise  from  its  infancy 
of  a  mighty  Republic;  a  resolute  will,  fashioned  in  the  long  strife 
with  foes,  forced  a  multiplicity  of  practical  details  to  serve  his 
ideal  purpose;  an  inborn  directness  of  speech  and  deed  drove 
ancient  duplicities  to  seek  the  cover  of  their  native  darkness. 
The  day  of  his  diplomatic  triumphs  marked  the  calmness  and  even 
joy  of  a  great  mind  moving  easily  among  problems  constantly 
confused  by  opposing  wills. 

Scarcely  more  than  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Boston 
from  France,  the  2d  of  August,  1779,  he  was  hastening  back  to 
that  country  to  act  upon  the  first  symptom  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  England  to  treat  for  peace.  The  three  things  laid  down  as 
indispensable  to  such  a  treaty  were  independence,  the  fisheries  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  New  England  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon  securing,  especially,  the  first  two.  Mr.  Adams’  appoint¬ 
ment  was  a  victory  for  New  England,  determined  to  have  a  man 
who  knew  all  about  the  fisheries  and  understood  their  importance, 
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“a  man  upon  whose  courage  she  could  depend,  whose  integrity 
she  had  never  had  reason  to  doubt,  and  whose  firmness  would 
abide  the  severest  trials,”  in  the  words  of  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
He  embarked  the  13th  of  November,  1779,  taking  with  him,  not 
only  John  Quincy,  but  his  second  son,  Charles  Francis. 

While  John  Adams  waited  for  a  favorable  motion  from  England, 
he  found  enough  to  keep  him  alert  and  cautious.  The  volun¬ 
tary  assistance  to  America  which  had  been  rendered  by  General 
Lafayette  and  his  comrades  was  chivalrous,  highly  honorable  and 
romantic.  But  the  ministry  with  which  Adams  came  in  contact 
cherished  no  sentiments  of  sympathy  with  Americans  as  victims 
of  oppression.  Its  sole  intent  was  secretly  to  play  a  game  that 
would  wear  out  both  England  and  America.  So  would  France 
less  dread  her  great  rival ;  so  would  she  cease  to  be  anxious  for  her 
possessions  on  this  continent  bordering  a  conquering  and  perhaps 
covetous  United  States.  The  interests  of  France  and  America  led 
the  same  way  as  far  as  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country.  Beyond  that  was  the  hope  that  the  conflict 
would  bring  about  “the  utter  ruin  of  the  resources  of  the  refractory 
colonies.” 

Adams  soon  felt  “that  he  was  expected  to  exercise  no  dis¬ 
cretion  of  his  own,  but  simply  to  obey  the  directions  of  France.” 
All  the  threads  to  be  pulled  to  bring  about  negotiations  and  an 
ultimate  peace  were  held  tightly  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry. 
France  must  first  look  out  for  herself.  At  one  time  she  leaned 
toward  overtures  of  peace  to  the  British  government,  leaving 
America  out  of  the  game.  “At  no  period  during  the  whole  struggle,” 
records  C.  F.  Adams,  the  elder,  “were  the  interests,  if  not  the 
independence,  of  the  United  States  in  such  danger  of  being  com¬ 
promised  as  at  this  time.” 

Upon  his  entrance  into  Paris  John  Adams  was  met  with  a 
“hush-hush,”  for  in  the  delicate  dealings  of  diplomacy  England 
must  not  know  of  his  mission.  He  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Paris.  There  were  evasions  and  dissemblings.  Adams  perceived 
enough  to  awaken  distrust  in  his  mind.  He  determined  to  widen 
America’s  alliances,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  announced  his 
intention  to  visit  The  Hague,  the  Provincial  States.  Franklin  was 
the  accredited  minister,  but  his  reposeful  faith  in  France  gave  no 
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encouragement  of  assistance.  However,  the  President  of  Con¬ 
gress  sent  Adams  authority  to  appear  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Provinces,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  So,  while  waiting  for  an  intimation  that  England  might 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  he  wrought  for  a  year  among 
the  Dutch,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1781,  the  United  Provinces 
decided  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
admit  Mr.  Adams  in  the  quality  of  Envoy. 

John  Adams  counted  this  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life.  It 
placed  him  at  once  “in  the  first  class  of  diplomatists.”  At  all 
events,  he  was  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  higher  negotiations  now  to 
be  undertaken.  An  offer  of  mediation  made  by  Spain  came  to 
nothing  because  of  the  slant  given  to  it  by  France,  —  the  United 
States  to  play  the  part  of  an  insurgent  seeking  terms  with  England, 
a  superior  power!  Only  as  one  sovereignty  contracting  on  equal 
terms  with  another  sovereignty,  declared  Adams,  can  the  United 
States  enter  upon  negotiations.  England  had  already  rejected 
the  mediation  because  it  would  permit  France  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  colonies.  But  it  was  in  the  air  that  proposals  of  peace 
might  be  considered.  Russia  and  Austria  tendered  their  good 
offices,  and  soon  British  commissioners  were  in  Paris  to  meet  the 
American  commission,  now  consisting  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay, 
Jefferson  and  Laurens. 

Before  the  preliminaries  were  signed  the  British  received  a 
strong  intimation  from  Adams  of  one  condition  which  would 
be  insisted  upon.  Mr.  Oswald  of  the  British  commission  asked 
him  “what  the  conduct  of  his  Court  and  nation  ought  to  be 
in  relation  to  America?”  Adams  answered,  “See  that  American 
independence  is  independent;  independent  of  all  the  world; 
independent  of  yourselves,  as  well  as  of  France;  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Depend 
upon  it,  you  have  no  chance  for  salvation  but  by  setting  up 
America  very  high.”  There  may  have  been  a  touch  of  jocosity 
in  this  statement,  but  in  all  seriousness  it  was  required  in 
settling  the  fisheries  dispute.  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  the  privilege  of  fishing  off  Nova  Scotia,  but  denied  it  within 
the  three-mile  limit.  John  Adams  drew  up  a  project  providing 
that  the  subjects  of  both  countries  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
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right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  the 
other  banks.  “Leave  out  the  word  *  right  ’  of  fishing,  and  make  it 
1  liberty,’  ”  proposed  the  British.  With  John  Adams  it  was  the 
“right,”  or  nothing.  He  rose  up  and  said,  “When  God  Almighty 
made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  three  hundred  leagues  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  six  hundred  leagues 
distance  from  those  of  France  and  England,  did  he  not  give  as 
good  a  right  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter?  If  Heaven  in  the 
creation  gave  a  right,  it  is  ours  at  least  as  much  as  yours.”  The 
right  was  conceded.  The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed 
the  30th  of  November,  1782.  The  French  entitled  him  llle  Wash¬ 
ington  de  la  negotiation.” 

He  was  elected  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  February 
24,  1785.  Before  this  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Adams  to  join 
him,  and  in  July  of  1784  she  made  him  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  Of  that  parting  from  the  old  home  in  Braintree,  Josiah 
Quincy,  then  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  later  President  of  Harvard, 
told  that  he  went  with  his  mother  in  June  to  bid  Mrs.  Adams 
farewell  before  she  left  the  house  at  the  foot  of  Penn’s  Hill,  not 
again  to  return  to  it,  for  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  “I 
remember  her  a  matronly  beauty,  in  which  respect  she  yielded  to 
few  of  her  sex,  full  of  joy  and  elevated  with  hope.  Peace  had  just 
been  declared,  Independence  obtained,  and  she  was  preparing  to 
go  from  that  humble  mansion  to  join  the  husband  she  loved  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.” 

He  was  so  tied  to  things  important  at  The  Hague  that  he 
could  not  meet  her  when  she  arrived  in  London,  but  he  sent 
their  son,  John  Quincy,  “who  is  the  greatest  traveller  of  his 
age,  and  without  partiality,  I  think,  as  promising  and  manly  a 
youth  as  is  in  the  whole  world.  He  will  purchase  a  coach,  in 
which  we  four  must  travel  to  Paris.”  Somebody  blundered,  and 
neither  son  John  nor  Mr.  Adams  was  in  London  to  meet  her. 
But  many  American  friends  found  her  out  and  there  was  plenty  of 
visiting  and  shopping.  In  about  a  week  John  Quincy  arrived,  and 
later  all  went  to  France,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Adams. 

His  duties  as  Envoy  drew  them  back  to  England.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  be  presented  at  court,  a  formality  not 
over-enticing  to  John  Adams  or  his  wife.  It  was  bound  to  be 
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embarrassing;  something  painfully  new  for  an  English  King,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  proud  nobility,  to  greet  the  Envoy  of  a  people 
who  had  triumphed  in  war  over  him  and  his  nation.  When,  before, 
had  it  been  fated?  And  the  Envoy,  a  rebel  who  had  been  excepted 
from  pardon!  Under  cover  of  commonplace  civilities  each  hid 
the  surging  emotions  of  the  heart,  till  an  allusion  of  the  King  to 
ancient  ties  gave  the  Envoy  an  opening  for  real  speech:  “I  must 
avow  to  your  Majesty,  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  own 
country.”  To  this  the  King  could  as  unreservedly  respond,  “An 
honest  man  will  never  have  any  other.”  On  a  later  occasion  King 
George  was  unable  to  restrain  his  bitterness.  He  turned  his  back 
upon  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  after  they  had  spoken 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  their  commission  to  negotiate  com¬ 
mercial  treaties.  A  fateful  discourtesy  in  the  presence  of  a  court 
of  ill-willers!  It  standardized  English  haughtiness  and  American 
hate  for  a  hundred  years.  Mrs.  Adams  played  her  part  in  the 
courtly  ceremonies  with  a  finer  touch  than  did  even  her  husband. 
She  had  noted  that  Americans  had  not  that  servility  of  manners 
which  the  distinction  between  nobility  and  citizens  gave  to  the 
English,  and  owned  that  she  never  felt  herself  in  a  more  contempti¬ 
ble  situation  than  waiting  “four  hours  together  for  a  gracious  smile 
from  majesty,  a  witness  to  the  anxious  solicitude  of  those  around 
me  for  the  same  mighty  boon.  I  had,  however,  a  more  dignified 
honor,  as  his  Majesty  deigned  to  salute  me”  on  the  left  cheek. 
This  meeting  of  the  old  and  the  new  was  an  historical  event.  Amer¬ 
ica  was  well  represented  in  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  her 
first  two  envoys.  For  them,  however,  the  situation  was  far  from 
agreeable,  and  for  their  country  it  was  soon  seen  to  be  unprofitable. 
Adams  resigned  his  position  as  Envoy  and  set  sail  for  home  April 
20,  1788. 

Not  to  the  “little  hut”  did  they  return,  however,  but  to  a  habi¬ 
tation  more  in  keeping  with  their  changed  life.  This  was  the 
house  of  Leonard  Vassall,  a  West  India  planter,  which,  after  the 
Revolution,  had  been  sequestrated  as  Tory  property.  It  was 
built  in  1731  and  bought  by  John  Adams  in  1787.  “Originally 
a  small  dwelling,”  is  the  description  given  by  C.  F.  Adams,  second 
of  the  name,  “constructed  on  a  plan  not  unusual  in  the  tropics, 
with  kitchen  and  all  domestic  arrangements  behind  the  house  and 
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in  a  separate  building,  in  itself  it  contained  only  parlors  and  sleeping 
rooms;  but  gradually  it  was  added  to,  until  the  original  house  is 
now  lost  in  the  wide  front  and  deep  gabled  wings  of  the  later 
structure.”  Here  John  Adams  and  his  wife  were  ultimately  to 
spend  their  days,  honored  by  their  townspeople,  visited  by  emi¬ 
nent  foreigners  and  by  adoring  Americans.  Here  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding,  and  here,  too,  marvelous  to  relate,  was 
celebrated  the  golden  wedding  of  their  son  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  that  of  their  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

Now,  in  this  comfortable  home,  “  Peacefield,”  as  he  called  it, 
“  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  I  assisted  in  making  in  1783,” 
the  retired  Envoy  turned  in  the  hope  of  a  tranquil  ending  to  his 
laborious  days.  But  his  appearance  upon  his  native  soil  was  the 
signal  to  elect  him  Senator  under  the  new  Constitution  which  had 
just  been  ratified.  Then  came  the  choice  of  him  as  Vice-President, 
—  a  high  honor  which  as  naturally  fell  to  him  as  the  Presidency 
fell  to  Washington.  However,  the  energetic  life  John  Adams  had 
lived  was  no  proper  introduction  to  that  wearisome  office  of  Vice- 
President  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  ‘‘Obliged  to  be 
punctual  by  my  habits,”  he  lamented,  ‘‘confined  to  my  seat  as  in 
a  prison,  to  see  nothing  done,  hear  nothing  said,  and  to  say  and  do 
nothing.  O,  that  my  rocks  were  here  within  a  mile  or  two,  and 
my  little  habitation,  and  pretty  little  wife  above  all!”  Still,  by 
his  casting  vote,  when  there  was  a  tie,  he  kept  the  ship  of  state  to 
its  appointed  channel.  He  saved  the  neutrality  of  the  nation  in 
times  of  crisis;  he  confirmed  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
for  cause  his  appointed  officials,  —  a  practice  which  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Washington  and  Adams  were  of  the  same  mind  in  matters  of 
government,  and  were  equally  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  without  regard  to  parties.  Washington  called  into  his 
cabinet  the  leading  exponents  of  opposite  opinions  at  the  very 
time  the  everlasting  separation  of  conservative  and  radical  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  population  was  taking  form  and  solidifying.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs,  each  led  the  extremists  in  the  antagonistic  forces. 
Jefferson,  a  born  agitator,  “the  most  astute  and  successful  politi¬ 
cian  who  has  yet  flourished”  in  America,  asserts  John  T.  Morse, 
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Jr.,  in  his  “Life  of  Jefferson,”  filled  Washington’s  ear  with  the 
story  that  “there  were  a  numerous  sect  who  had  monarchy  in 
contemplation;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  one  of 
them;  ”  also  that  he  had  in  the  Legislature  a  “corrupt  squadron” 
devoted  to  his  nod.  Then  Hamilton  filled  the  other  ear  of  the 
President  with  as  dark  a  story  of  the  disloyalty  of  Jefferson  to  the 
Constitution  and  his  lax  notion  of  government.  All  this  disturbed 
and  perplexed  Washington,  who  had  confidence  in  both.  He  sought 
in  vain  to  bring  them  into  friendly  co-operation. 

But  these  differences  were  as  the  flaws  of  spring  zephyrs  to  the 
whirlwind,  with  its  pent-up  oppositions  and  hates,  which  swept 
world-wide  out  from  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolution.  To  be 
sure,  the  first  gusts  of  it  came  to  America  as  an  enlivening  breeze. 
The  people,  Washington  conspicuous  among  them,  facing  France- 
ward,  drew  exhilarating  breaths.  Liberty  was  in  the  air.  A  free 
nation,  after  their  own  pattern,  was  joyously  streaming  onward. 
Gratitude  for  all  that  France  had  done  to  help  liberate  the  colonies, 
awakened  generous  impulses  to  press  the  United  States  to  join 
in  her  wars.  Then  came  the  tragic  excesses.  Amazed  multitudes, 
John  Adams  conspicuous  among  them,  drew  back.  Sides  were 
taken.  How  intense  the  situation  when  England,  in  May  of  1793, 
declared  war  against  France!  Washington  proclaimed  and  insisted 
upon  neutrality.  Few  were  the  Americans  who  in  their  feelings 
went  with  him.  Federal  “monarchists”  passionately  confronted 
“  frenchified  zealots.”  And  to  make  matters  worse,  —  furnishing 
fuel  to  the  flaming  antagonisms,  —  both  the  British  and  the 
French  rivaled  each  other  in  preying  upon  the  neutral  shipping 
of  the  United  States. 

Washington’s  situation  was  distressing.  The  very  firmness 
with  which  he  adhered  to  neutrality  and  kept  the  nation  out  of 
war  brought  him  measureless  abuse  and  slander.  Vice-President 
Adams  was  his  constant  support.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Abigail 
he  wrote,  “Nearly  one  half  of  the  continent  is  in  constant  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  other,  and  the  President’s  situation,  which  is  highly 
responsible,  is  very  distressing.  He  made  me  a  very  friendly  visit 
yesterday,  which  I  returned  to-day,  and  had  two  hours’  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  alone  in  his  cabinet.  The  conversation,  which  was 
extremely  interesting,  and  affectionate,  I  cannot  explain  even  by 
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a  hint.  But  his  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  and  his  close  applica¬ 
tion  to  discover  it,  his  deliberate  and  comprehensive  view  of  our 
affairs  with  all  the  world,  appeared  in  a  very  amiable  and  respect¬ 
able  light.” 

In  his  autobiography  Adams  is  careful  to  state,  that  as  early 
as  1777,  when  he  was  appointed  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  France,  “General  Knox  came  up  to  dine  with  me  at  Brain¬ 
tree.  The  design  of  his  visit  was,  as  I  soon  perceived,  to  sound 
me  in  relation  to  General  Washington.  He  asked  me  what  my 
opinion  of  him  was.  I  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
that  I  thought  him  a  perfectly  honest  man,  with  an  amiable  and 
excellent  heart,  and  the  most  important  character  at  that  time 
among  us;  for  he  was  the  centre  of  our  Union.  .  .  .  He  might 
depend  upon  it,  both  from  principle  and  affection,  public  and 
private,  I  should  do  my  utmost  to  support  his  character  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  unless  something  should  happen  very 
greatly  to  alter  my  opinion  of  him;  and  this  I  have  done  from 
that  time  to  this.”  It  may  be  added  that  when  Washington  made 
a  farewell  speech  to  the  Senate  it  devolved  on  Vice-President 
Adams  to  pronounce  “a  most  affectionate  address”  in  answer. 
“I  felt  so  much  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  betray  a  weakness,  but 
I  did  not.  I  thought  I  was  very  firm  and  cool;  but  the  senators 
say  that  I  pronounced  it  in  so  affecting  a  manner  that  I  made 
them  cry.  .  .  .  The  President  himself  was  affected  more  tenderly 
than  ever  I  saw  him  in  my  life,  in  pronouncing  his  reply.” 

Washington  withdrew  his  name  as  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
“not  so  much  because  he  sought  retirement  in  his  old  age,”  writes 
J.  S.  Bassett  in  Hart’s  “American  History,”  “as  because  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  abuse  of  the  Republicans.”  By  the  Repub¬ 
licans  is  signified  the  party  of  Jefferson,  afterwards  named  the 
Democratic  party.  Adams  fell  heir,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  party,  to  all  this  abuse  and  slander,  distorted,  if  that  were 
possible,  by  the  disloyalty  and  the  inordinate  ambitions  of  that 
brilliant  leader  of  his  own  party,  —  Hamilton.  No  wonder  that 
he  received  but  three  votes  more  in  the  electoral  college  over 
Jefferson,  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party.  To  be  sure,  Adams 
had  the  generous  support  of  New  England  and  carried  most  of  the 
electors  from  the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  his  “sensi- 
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tive  nature  it  was  always  a  matter  of  reproach  that  he  was  a 
‘President  by  three  votes.’”  By  the  absurd  requirement  of  that 
day  the  candidate  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes 
became  Vice-President.  So  Jefferson  was  elevated  to  that  office, 
—  the  one  man  who  found  that  he  could  not  consistently  remain  in 
Washington’s  non-partisan  cabinet,  now  yoked  up  with  a  Presi¬ 
dent  to  whose  views  he  was  utterly  opposed! 

To  make  matters  worse  Adams  took  over  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  who  had  served  under  Washington.  What  a  situation! 
Washington  barely  preserved  harmony  and  co-operation  among 
them.  But  Adams  was  of  a  bold,  open-hearted,  sanguine  nature, 
convinced  that  with  fair  play  he  could  win  out.  To  his  own 
hurt  he  reckoned  again  and  again  that  men  were  as  honest  and 
frank  as  himself.  “Too  much  trust  in  the  honesty  of  others  was 
the  source  of  the  mistakes  which  did  the  most  to  injure  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  lifetime.”  So  it  now  proved.  His  confidence  was 
betrayed  by  members  of  his  cabinet  and  by  correspondents  whom 
he  trusted.  Such  defection  was  serious  enough  in  a  day  when  war 
with  England  or  France  was  threatened.  With  two  such  great 
and  aggressive  nations,  each  seeking  to  force  or  win  American 
aid,  it  was  Adams’  task  to  hold  the  United  States  firm  for  neu¬ 
trality.  He  had  felt  the  hard  hauteur  and  insolence  of  England, 
and  could  easily  understand  why  nine- tenths  of  the  people  hated 
her.  He,  also,  with  multitudes,  winced  under  the  swaggering 
commands  of  France  to  follow  her  lead.  Neutrality  meant  a 
measure  of  submission  on  the  part  of  America,  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  other.  That  certainly  was  against  the  grain,  and 
there  was  a  degree  of  submission  to  which  the  nation  could  not 
descend.  This  was  soon  made  evident. 

France,  drunk  with  the  power  of  Napoleon’s  conquests,  not 
only  surpassed  England  in  plundering  American  ships,  but  treated 
with  contumely  our  minister,  Pinckney,  who  was  sent  over  to 
negotiate  terms  which  might  avert  war.  President  Adams  cau¬ 
tiously  advised  that  further  attempts  to  negotiate  be  made,  and 
that  meanwhile  measures  of  defence  should  be  acted  upon.  The 
commissioners  presently  sent  —  Pinckney,  in  way  of  vindication, 
John  Marshall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  and  Francis  Dana  — 
were  treated  with  even  more  contempt  and  a  bribe  demanded  as 
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the  price  to  prevent  war.  “No,  no;  not  a  sixpence,”  was  the  reply, 
and  there  an  end. 

The  humiliating  story  aroused  mightily  the  indignation  of 
President  Adams.  With  the  facts  given  to  Congress  he  uttered  a 
noble  and  dignified  address  which  contained  these  words;  “I 
will  not  send  another  minister  to  France  without  assurances  that 
he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as  the  representative 
of  a  great,  free,  powerful  and  independent  nation.”  It  was  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  it  meant  war!  Should  America  be  the  first  to  declare 
it?  Would  the  morrow  bring  a  declaration  from  France?  Adams 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  people  were  ready 
for  the  most  vigorous  action.  “  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute,”  was  the  cry.  He  held  them  in  leash  while  he 
stressed  measures  of  defence.  The  treaties  with  France  were 
repealed;  merchant  vessels  were  armed;  fourteen  men-of-war, 
including  some  new  frigates,  were  sent  to  sea  to  fight  French 
privateers  who  had  been  for  some  time  seizing  American  ships. 
Soon  the  “Constellation”  captured  the  frigate  “L’lnsurgente” 
and  later  “La  Vengeance,”  while  the  “Boston”  brought  to  port 
the  “Berceau,”  and  Lieutenant  Isaac  Hull  cut  out  from  Santo 
Domingo  a  new  French  privateer. 

This  war,  without  any  declaration,  lasted  two  years  and  a  half 
and  cost  France  eighty-four  vessels.  Then  came  another  crisis, 
which  Adams  seized,  with  sure  instinct,  to  advance  further  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  While  spending  the  summer  of  1798  in 
Quincy,  he  received  intimations  that  France  was  softening  in 
tone  and  attitude  toward  the  United  States.  These  he  followed  up 
while  still  holding  back  Hamilton  and  his  henchmen  from  forcing 
a  declaration  of  war.  Finally,  he  received  the  assurance  that 
Talleyrand  would  accept  a  new  Envoy  who  would  be  “received 
as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent 
nation.”  What  was  to  be  done?  It  was  now  for  America  to 
declare  for  war  or  peace.  The  President’s  decision  was  swiftly 
made:  he  would  not  consult  his  cabinet,  among  whose  members 
the  war  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  On  his  own  initiative  he 
would  present  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  William  Vans 
Murray  as  Minister  to  France.  All  were  astounded.  “Is  Mr. 
Adams  mad?  ”  asked  one.  The  nomination  was  referred  to  a 
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committee,  which  took  it  upon  itself  to  visit  the  President  to  secure 
alterations  of  the  measure  which  might  lead  to  its  abandonment. 
The  President  was  firm.  However,  he  accepted  the  suggestion 
that  two  others  should  be  added  to  the  commission.  This  was 
done.  The  appointments  were  confirmed.  Peace  followed.  “As 
for  Adams,”  writes  Professor  John  S.  Bassett,  “he  probably  saved 
the  country  from  war,  and  possibly  from  a  train  of  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  through  the  machinations  of  Hamilton.  He  thought 
that  this  was  his  best  public  service,  and  long  afterwards  said 
that  he  desired  no  other  epitaph  than  this:  ‘Here  lies  John 
Adams,  who  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  peace  with 
France  in  the  year  1800.’  ” 

Not  without  suffering  a  humiliating  defeat  in  the  war  of  politics 
did  John  Adams  accomplish  this  great  service  for  his  country  and 
the  rest  of  mankind.  That  bewildering  refusal  to  honor  him  with 
a  second  term,  after  the  two  terms  and  the  tender  of  a  third  to 
Washington,  came  in  consequence  of  a  belated  understanding  of 
two  of  Adams’s  noblest  deeds.  This  treatment  of  the  President 
who  was  second  only  to  Washington  in  the  value  of  his  services 
and  the  veneration  of  his  character,  has  ever  baffled  the  thought¬ 
ful.  Surmise  has  lent  itself  to  a  search  for  some  defect  in  tempera¬ 
ment  or  policy.  Wiser  is  the  course  which  traces  the  cause  to 
the  plain  manifestation  of  his  characteristic  virtues.  It  is  found 
in  his  patriotic  defiance  hurled  at  the  insolent  gesture  of  France 
in  the  moment  of  her  swelling  power,  and  in  his  swift  stroke  of 
genius  to  make  the  most  of  a  proffered  chance  for  honorable  peace. 
Because  he  could  not  be  as  submissive  to  France  as  the  wearers  of 
the  tri-colored  cockades,  he  lost  many  of  their  votes,  and  next, 
because  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  Hamilton’s  militaristic 
schemes  and  plunge  the  nation  into  war,  anyway,  he  lost  many  of 
the  votes  of  his  own  party.  Straight  Americanism,  which  could 
not  turn  to  the  way  of  partisans  or  extremists,  right  or  left,  cost 
President  Adams  his  merited  second  term.  However,  New  Eng¬ 
land  remained  loyal  to  him  —  he  received  all  the  votes  of  his 
party.  And  Edward  Channing  in  his  History  calls  attention,  also, 
to  the  fact  that  if  only  the  votes  of  free  persons  had  been  taken 
into  account,  Adams  would  have  received  more  votes  than  Jeffer¬ 
son.  That  evil  compromise  which  added  to  the  whole  number  of 
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free  persons  three-fifths  of  the  non- voting  negroes  was  enough  to 
turn  the  scale. 

Thus  in  an  unsought  candidacy,  the  success  of  which  he,  never¬ 
theless,  longed  for  as  a  mark  of  appreciated  services,  John  Adams 
apparently  was  rejected  of  men.  Bitterly  he  felt  it,  for  he  believed 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  treachery  and  trickery.  With  him 
went  down  the  Federal  party,  —  the  party  which  had  framed  the 
Constitution  and  organized  the  government;  the  party  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Adams.  As  a  last  act,  President  Adams  appointed  a 
number  of  district  court  justices  in  distrust  of  his  successor.  Espe¬ 
cially  marked  was  his  appointment  of  John  Marshall  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  its  political  consequences  second 
only  to  his  advocacy  of  George  Washington,  twenty-five  years 
earlier,  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

Enter  now  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  of  the  pre-demo- 
cratic  party  with  a  tie  vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  barely 
saved  the  country  from  disgrace  by  preferring  Jefferson.  The 
Vice-Presidency  fell  to  Burr,  the  infamous.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1801,  the  day  on  which  Jefferson  was  to  be  inaugurated  President, 
his  defeated  rival,  John  Adams,  very  early  in  the  morning  took 
carriage  and  set  his  stern  face  for  his  longed-for  home.  Like  old 
King  Lear,  he  was  “strook”  to  the  heart,  and  with  a  wrath  as 
majestical  he  flung  from  him  all  allegiance  to  mere  formality. 
He  would  not  stay  to  greet  his  successor.  Discourteous?  Pardon¬ 
able,  for  all  that  as  the  gesture  of  an  honest  man  who  would  not 
force  his  soul  to  dissemble  in  a  last  official  function. 

John  Adams,  yeoman  born,  was  a  genuine  democrat  in  the  best 
sense,  but  he  had  no  liking  for  the  affected,  down-at-the-heel 
democracy  paraded  by  Jefferson  and  too  many  of  his  followers. 
We  know  now,  as  never  before,  that  our  great  free  republic  trem¬ 
blingly  confides  in  the  multitude  of  the  intelligent,  moral  and 
reverential  citizens  for  its  very  existence.  Our  stress  upon  educa¬ 
tion  and  our  frantic  Americanization  testify  to  that.  Men  and 
women  of  character  and  physically  fit  are  absolutely  essential  for 
the  success  of  our  '‘great  experiment.”  Yet  because  John  Adams 
used  the  phrase  “well-born,”  he  roused  wide  popular  wrath;  and 
because  he  put  his  hope  in  a  responsible  citizenship  and  a  thinking 
ballot,  he  was  accused  of  being  an  aristocrat  with  a  secret  longing 
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for  the  discarded  nobility.  How  clear  was  his  answer  to  all  that 
in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  that  other  genuine  democrat, 
Samuel  Adams:  “You  and  I  have  seen  four  noble  families  rise  up 
in  Boston;  the  Crafts,  Gores,  Dawes  and  Austins.  These  are 
really  a  nobility  in  our  town,  as  the  Howards,  Somersets,  Berties, 
&c.  in  England.”  These  American  freemen  were  nobles  by  the 
right  of  an  earlier  creation,  —  by  “descent  from  a  line  of  virtuous, 
independent  New  England  farmers,”  seafarers,  pioneers,  —  births 
of  this  wide  new  west. 

A  thousand  miles  of  neighbors  side  by  side, 

Holding  by  toil-worn  titles  fresh  from  God 

The  lands  no  serf  or  seigneur  ever  trod, 

With  manhood  latent  in  the  very  sod. 

Equal  were  they  under  a  benign  Providence  and  before  the  laws 
themselves  had  made;  equal,  too,  as  man  to  man  in  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  good  will.  But  in  the  sight  of  John  Adams  not  even  the 
solemn  declaration  “that  all  men  are  created  equal,”  a  declaration 
to  which  he  put  his  seal,  could  warrant  the  belief  in  absolute 
equality,  —  equality  of  strength,  skill,  faculty,  insight,  intelligence, 
character.  The  deep  sense  of  the  inequality  of  human  beings  was 
always  with  him  as  he  devised  his  model  Constitution.  The  chief 
end  of  its  checks  and  balances  was  to  secure  the  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  best  men  and  measures  to  have  their  chance,  to 
come  uppermost. 

Quincy!  The  home  of  his  heart’s  desire;  Braintree  aforetime, 
the  longed-for  haven  after  lingering  voyages;  beloved  Abigail’s 
dominion  —  together  to  be  enjoyed  through  their  appointed  days! 
The  world  were  well  forgot.  To  neighbors,  to  all  the  townspeople, 
he  was  always  “the  President,”  and  she  the  first  lady  of  the  land. 
True  to  inheritances  he  turned  to  farming,  his  wife  wishing  that 
their  means  were  more  abundant  so  that  he  might  satisfy  his  soul 
with  large-scale  management.  There  seemed  no  decline  to  his 
energies.  He  was  up  at  four  or  five  o’clock  every  morning,  most 
often  in  winter  making  his  own  fire.  When  snow  or  rain  did  not 
forbid,  he  tramped  up  what  is  now  called  Presidents  Lane  twice 
every  day,  to  see  the  sun  rise  and  set.  Always  on  Sunday  he 
attended  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  then  and 
at  other  times  meditated  upon  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
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of  the  State  as  would  abolish  its  refusal  to  recognize  Jews,  or 
heathen,  as  perfect  equals  with  Christians  before  the  law.  This  he 
publicly  urged,  but  in  vain.  His  own  soul  was  stayed  in  all  its 
wide  sympathies  by  the  liberal  preaching  of  Parson  Whitney  and 
the  ministers  with  whom  he  exchanged.  Josiah  Quincy,  in  his 
“  Figures  of  the  Past,”  conducts  us  into  the  old  wooden  meeting¬ 
house,  crowded  with  its  farmer  folk,  its  village  aristocracy,  its 
judges,  captains,  and  distinguished  visitors:  “An  air  of  respectful 
deference  to  John  Adams  seemed  to  pervade  the  building.  The 
ministers  brought  their  best  sermons  when  they  came  to  exchange, 
and  had  a  certain  consciousness  in  their  manner  as  if  officiating 
before  royalty.  The  medley  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  in 
the  gallery  —  a  survival  of  the  sacred  trumpets  and  shawms  men¬ 
tioned  by  King  David  —  seemed  to  the  imagination  of  a  child 
to  be  making  discord  together  in  honor  of  the  venerable  chief  who 
was  the  center  of  interest.” 

In  these  rural  surroundings  he  met  Lafayette  for  the  last  time. 
When  they  were  young  they  had  associated  on  intimate  terms  in 
France  and  America.  Together  they  had  fought  for  American  In¬ 
dependence,  and  now  when  that  victorious  struggle  was  all  behind 
them,  and  Lafayette  as  well  as  himself  was  advanced  in  years, 
they  were  to  meet  again  for  a  moment  and  then  to  part  forever. 
With  much  emotion  the  President  waited  for  his  guest.  When 
Lafayette  appeared  he  rose  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  venerable 
men  threw  their  arms  about  each  other’s  neck,  and  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept.  Afterwards,  Lafayette  visited  the  Quincys. 
“That  was  not  the  John  Adams  I  remember,”  he  said;  a  like 
reflection  came  to  the  President,  “That  was  not  the  Lafayette  I 
remember.”  At  this  affecting  meeting  two  little  grandchildren 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Adams  and  her  brother,  Isaac  Hull  Adams.  From  them  the 
present  writer  obtained  this  account. 

In  those  last  days  John  Adams  became  reconciled  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  consummation  brought  about  by  the  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Mrs.  Adams.  She  was  moved  to  write  to  Jefferson  in  his 
deep  bereavement  over  the  loss  of  his  daughter:  “I  should,  ere 
this  time,  have  addressed  you,  .  .  .  but  reasons  of  various  kinds 
withheld  my  pen,  until  the  powerful  feelings  of  my  heart  burst 
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through  the  restraint,  and  called  upon  me  to  shed  the  tear  of 
sorrow  over  the  departed  remains  of  your  beloved  and  deserving 
daughter.  .  .  .  The  attachment  which  I  formed  for  her,  when 
you  committed  her  to  my  care  upon  her  arrival  in  a  foreign  land, 
.  .  .  has  remained  with  me  to  this  hour.”  This  began  a  corre¬ 
spondence  which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  all  unknown  to  Mr. 
Adams.  Later,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  quite  reconciled,  bridged 
the  chasm  of  misunderstandings  with  friendly  correspondence. 
Now,  at  the  last  solemn  close,  these  two  great  Americans  were  to 
be  associated  in  a  manner  strikingly  dramatic  and  appropriate. 
“On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,”  wrote  C.  F.  Adams,  second  of  the 
name,  “the  town  celebrated  with  special  rejoicings  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Independence.  It  was  celebrated  as  its  sturdiest 
supporter  had  fifty  years  before  predicted  it  would  be,  as  1  a  day  of 
deliverance,  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports, 
guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations.’  On  that  fair  glad  day  — 
in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  political  good  feeling, 
with  the  sound  of  joyous  bells  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  his  own 
toast  of  *  Independence  forever  ’  still  lingering  on  the  lips  of  his 
townsmen  —  the  spirit  of  the  old  patriot  passed  away.  His  last 
words  were,  *  Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives.’  But  Jefferson,  too, 
had  passed  away  a  few  hours  earlier  on  that  memorable  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day.” 

“  His  beloved  and  only  wife  Abigail  ”  had  died  some  eight  years 
before  this,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1818.  That  union  of  more  than 
half  a  century  had  been  as  ideal  as  our  humanity  may  illustrate. 
“They  survived  in  harmony  of  sentiment,  principle  and  affection 
the  tempests  of  civil  commotion;  meeting  undaunted  and  sur¬ 
mounting  the  terrors  and  trials  of  that  Revolution  which  secured 
the  freedom  of  their  country,  improved  the  condition  of  their 
times,  and  brightened  the  prospects  of  futurity  to  the  race  of  man 
upon  earth.”  The  desolation  of  the  years  of  separation  bore 
heavily  on  John  Adams,  although  his  children  were  an  endless 
comfort  to  him,  accentuated  by  their  frequent  visits.  Besides  the 
famous  John  Quincy,  four  others  were  born  to  them:  Susanna, 
who  died  in  infancy;  Abigail,  who  married  H.  W.  Smith;  Charles, 
who  married  Sarah  Smith;  and  Thomas  Boylston,  who  married 
Ann  Harod.  The  mother  was  denied  the  joy  of  seeing  John  Quincy 
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as  President,  but  the  father  watched  with  keenest  interest  every 
step  of  his  gifted  son  toward  that  high  office.  “Warned  of  the 
approaching  event,  President  John  Quincy  Adams  had  left  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  at  Baltimore  he 
received  word  of  his  father’s  death.  He  reached  Quincy  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  funeral  having  taken  place  on  the  7th, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people.”  The  services  were 
held  in  the  old  wooden  church,  built  while  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hancock  was  minister.  After  the  Stone  Temple  was  erected,  and 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  gift  of  John  Adams,  his  remains 
and  those  of  his  wife  were  entombed  under  its  portico.  There,  in 
a  square  chamber  solidly  walled  with  granite,  and  closed  with 
iron  doors,  they  rest  side  by  side  in  two  immense  granite  sar¬ 
cophagi,  “till  the  trump  shall  sound,”  as  a  mural  tablet  within 
the  church  declares.  The  second  gift  which  he  bestowed  associates 
John  Adams,  yes,  and  Abigail  his  wife,  with  distinguished  patriots 
and  neighbors  who  were  dear  to  them  in  all  the  days  of  the  great 
struggle  for  Independence.  “A  portion  of  his  lands  together 
with  his  library,”  wrote  Honorable  Charles  F.  Adams,  first  of  the 
name,  “he  decided,  in  1822,  to  convey  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quincy, 
as  a  token  of  his  good-will  towards  them.  His  main  object  in 
giving,  among  other  things,  the  very  spot  memorable  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  John  Hancock,  and  the  residence,  at  one  time,  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  was  to  make  upon  it  a  foundation  for  a  school  of  the 
highest  class,  and  a  library,  forever  to  remain  open  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  highest  and  best  aspirations  of  future  generations 
of  the  youth  in  his  native  place.” 


John  Hancock,  1737-1793 
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E  have  the  Hancock  Lot,  but  no  Hancock  House.  In 
May,  1759,  the  house  in  which  John  Hancock  was 
born,  October  19,  1735,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  first  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  while  he  occupied  it,  and  for  years  before, 
back  even  to  the  early  days  when  the  Reverend  John  Hancock 
lived  in  the  “Parsonage,”  John  Adams  was  a  frequent  visitor. 
He,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  village,  saw  it  in  flames.  The  next  day 
it  may  have  been  that  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary,  “Fortune  has 
burned  Colonel  Quincy’s  house  and  some  of  his  furniture.  .  .  . 
That  house  and  furniture  clung  and  twined  round  his  heart,  and 
could  not  be  torn  away  without  tearing  to  the  quick.”  A  little 
later  he  set  down  in  his  diary  what  seems  to  be  part  of  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  Colonel.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  description 
of  the  house  which  now  remains.  “You  regret  your  loss;  but  why? 
Was  you  fond  of  seeing  or  of  thinking  that  others  saw  and  admired 
so  stately  a  pile?  or  was  you  pleased  with  viewing  the  convenient 
and  elegant  contrivance  of  the  inside,  and  with  showing  to  others 
how  neatly  it  was  finished?  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  with  your 
own  eyes,  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  your  house,  or  is  it  the 
pleasure  of  imagining  that  others  admired  it,  and  admired  or 
envied  you  for  it  that  you  regret  the  loss  of  it?  ...  If  these  are 
the  sources  of  your  grief,  it  is  irrational,  unmanly.”  Adams  was 
but  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  penned  these  words,  which 
may  account  for  his  calmness  in  philosophizing  over  the  calamity, 
and  supposing  for  a  moment  that  he  might  have  been  able  himself 
to  bear  such  a  loss  without  like  regret. 

The  regret  of  all  the  generations  which  followed  has  been  un¬ 
ceasing,  and  is  felt  now  more  than  ever.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the 
poetic  thought  uttered  by  James  Russell  Lowell  that  when  the 
first  occupants  of  a  house  go  out  of  it,  “it  should  be  burned,  and 
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a  stone  set  up  with  1  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  home  ’  on  it.”  But 
this  was  not  simply  3.  home  and  a  stately  one,  sheltering  more  than 
one  family  bound  by  the  ties  of  beautiful  affection,  but  it  was  the 
dwelling  of  great  souls,  John  Hancock  not  the  least  among  them. 

He  is  named  with  the  greatest  of  those  great  ones  who  made  us 
a  nation.  “  I  can  say  with  truth,”  wrote  John  Adams  from  Quincy 
to  William  Tudor,  June  1,  1817,  “that  I  profoundly  admired  him, 
and  more  profoundly  loved  him.  If  he  had  vanity  and  caprice, 
so  had  I.  And  if  his  vanity  and  caprice  made  me  sometimes 
sputter,  as  you  know  they  often  did,  mine,  I  well  know,  had  often  ^ 
a  similar  effect  upon  him.  But  these  little  flickerings  of  little  pas¬ 
sions  determine  nothing  concerning  essential  characters.  I  knew 
Mr.  Hancock  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  He  was-Fadically  gen¬ 
erous  and  benevolent.  He  was  born  in  this  town,  half  way  between 
this  house  [the  Vassall]  and  our  congregational  temple,  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  this  parish,  and  grandson  of  a  clergyman  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  both  of  excellent  characters.  We  were  at  the  same  school 
together,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  petticoats.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young.  His  uncle,  the  most  opulent  merchant 
in  Boston,  who  had  no  children,  adopted  him,  placed  him  in  Mr. 
Lovell’s  school,  educated  him  at  Harvard  college,  and  then  took 
him  into  his  store.  And  what  a  school  was  this!  Four  large  ships 
constantly  plying  between  Boston  and  London,  and  other  business 
in  proportion.  This  was  in  1775.  He  became  an  example  to  all 
the  young  men  of  the  town.  Wholly  devoted  to  business,  he  was 
as  regular  and  punctual  at  his  store  as  the  sun  in  his  course.  His 
uncle  sent  him  to  London,  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  about 
a  year,  he  returned  to  his  store,  with  the  same  habits  of  business, 
unaltered  in  manners  or  deportment,  and  pursued  his  employ¬ 
ments  with  the  same  punctuality  and  assiduity,  till  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  who  left  him  his  business,  his  credit,  his  capital  and  his 
fortune,”  nearly  $400,000. 

John  Adams  goes  on  to  say  that  Hancock  was  “the  delight  of 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  town.”  No  man  was  better  arrayed  in  the 
costliest  material  which  he  could  import  from  England,  —  gold- 
laced  coats  in  purple  or  more  brilliant  hues,  white  satin  waistcoats, 
velvet  breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  silver  or  gold 
buckles  and  a  gold-laced  three-cornered  hat,  just  the  topping 
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adornment  to  lift  as  he  met  the  ladies  on  the  Mall  fronting  his 
mansion,  built  of  the  granite  of  his  native  town.  Proportionate  to 
his  means  he  was  hospitable  beyond  all  others,  —  kept  open  house, 
bought  the  costliest  wines,  insisted  upon  the  finest  foods  the  mar¬ 
kets  afforded,  and  was  lavish  of  everything  to  his  many  guests. 
And  these  guests  included  at  first  the  aristocracy  among  the 
‘‘King’s  friends,”  as  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  was  a  decided 
Tory.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  humbler  townspeople.  No 
less  than  a  thousand  families  were  maintained  by  employment  in 
his  business  affairs,  the  members  of  which  he  treated  with  con¬ 
sideration,  —  neighborly  consideration,  as  was  the  way  of  New 
Englanders.  •  When  a  fire  destroyed  some  of  his  tenements  the 
occupants  condoled  with  him  upon  the  loss  of  his  property.  He 
turned  their  utterances  courteously  aside  and  expressed  his  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  losses  and  distributed  guineas  among  them.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  public  he  erected  a  bandstand  on  the  Common 
and  on  pleasant  afternoons  furnished  a  band.  Of  course,  he  was 
liberal  in  his  gifts  to  his  church,  the  Brattle  Street,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  corner  stone  was  incised  with  his  name.  A  bell 
for  its  steeple,  a  mahogany  pulpit,  free  pews  for  poor  widows  and 
others  and  $1,000  besides  —  all  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  this 
special  honor.  He  was  popular  with  all  classes. 

This  was  the  gallant  New  England’s  “Perfect  Courtier,”  who 
must  have  brought  a  breeze  to  Braintree,  when  he  rode  there  in  one 
of  his  superb  coaches,  to  see  old  friends,  to  chat  with  the  family  in 
the  “Parsonage,”  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  to  woo  and  win  Dorothy  Quincy.  He  might 
pick  and  choose  among  the  most  charming  belles  of  the  town,  is 
the  echo  of  masculine  complacency,  uttered  by  John  Adams  in 
1817;  “and  that  choice  was  very  natural,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
great  patron  and  most  revered  friend  of  his  father.  Beauty,  polite¬ 
ness,  and  every  domestic  virtue  justified  his  predilection.”  The 
“great  patron”  was  the  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  whose  pathetic  — 
funeral  discourse  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend  John  Hancock. 

And  now,  the  son  of  the  minister  “took  a  day  off,”  it  will  be 
remembered,  from  his  duties  at  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
gallop  to  Fairfield,  Conn.,  to  marry  Dorothy,  that  paragon  of  all 
feminine  excellencies.  For  the  honeymoon  he  took  her  back  with 
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him  to  Philadelphia.  Happy  was  their  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  tumult 
of  the  times,  as  is  revealed  to  us  in  a  letter  sent  by  John  Adams 
to  his  own  beloved  dame.  “Two  pair  of  colors,  belonging  to  the 
seventh  regiment,  were  brought  here  last  night  from  Chambly, 
and  hung  up  in  Mrs.  Hancock’s  chamber  with  great  splendor  and 
elegance.  The  lady  sends  her  compliments  and  good  wishes. 
Among  a  hundred  men,  almost,  at  this  house,  she  lives  and  behaves 
with  modesty,  decency,  dignity  and  discretion,  I  assure  you. 
Her  behaviour  is  easy  and  genteel.  She  avoids  talking  upon 
politics.  In  large  and  mixed  companies  she  is  totally  silent,  as  a 
lady  ought  to  be;  but  whether  her  eyes  are  so  penetrating,  and 
her  attention  so  quick  to  the  words,  gestures,  sentiments,  &c.,  of 
the  company,  as  yours  would  be,  saucy  as  you  are  this  way,  I 
won’t  say.”  The  daily  sight  of  the  felicity  of  the  newly  married 
couple,  much  as  John  Adams  rejoices  in  it,  serves  to  make  more 
poignant  his  grief  over  his  long  absence  from  his  family.  In  his 
next  letter,  written  the  3d  of  December,  1775,  he  vows  that  he 
will  not  go  again  to  Philadelphia  without  Mrs.  Adams,  and  with 
joyful  anticipation  writes,  “We  will  bring  master  Johnny  with  us; 
you  and  he  shall  have  the  small  pox  here,  and  we  shall  be  as  happy 
as  Mr.  Hancock  and  his  lady.”  Queer,  isn’t  it,  linking  together 
smallpox  and  happiness?  Inoculation  is  what  he  meant,  and 
tedious  days  of  quarantine,  to  which  all  had  to  submit  in  that  time 
when  smallpox  was  the  dreadfullest  scourge. 

How  did  John  Hancock,  the  merchant  prince,  so  debonair,  so 
eager  to  excel  in  the  world  of  fashion,  so  popular  with  all,  come  to 
be  a  zealous  patriot,  a  thing  hateful  to  his  Tory  uncle,  and  loftily 
flouted  by  the  wealthy,  with  whom  he  so  often  consorted,  as  the 
mere  fanaticism  of  a  faction,  and  not  at  all  respectable?  That  is 
an  interesting  question  which  at  that  time  was  keenly  debated  and 
to  some  now  is  not  satisfactorily  answered.  His  Braintree  child¬ 
hood  may  have  bent  him  a  little  to  that  side  and  the  companion¬ 
ships  there  begun  and  later  renewed  must  have  been  most  effective. 
He  was  always  intimate  with  John  Adams,  he  fell  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Sam  Adams,  and  his  converse  with  the  Quincys  was 
continuous.  His  mentality  was  moulded  in  Braintree,  however 
altered  by  the  riches  he  inherited  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  opulent 
class  of  Boston,  in  which  those  riches  placed  him. 
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But  it  is  plain  that  his  approach  to  the  patriotic  side  was  from 
his  position  as  the  leading  merchant  of  the  Province.  That  approach 
was  gradual,  it  halted  as  compared  with  the  swift  resolutions  of  the 
Adamses  and  started  from  the  threatened  limitations  of  his  mer¬ 
cantile  operations.  The  Navigation  Acts  did  not  trouble  him  much, 
as  their  evasion  was  easy  and  profitable.  But  the  Stamp  Act  hit 
him  hard.  It  could  not  be  evaded;  it  called  for  money  down  with 
every  sale,  purchase,  loan,  contract.  “It  is  very  cruel,”  he  cried; 
“we  shall  not  be  able  much  longer  to  support  trade.”  In  a  later 
letter  to  London,  May  13,  1765,  he  wrote,  “I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  the  great  Burden  laid  upon  us,  we  are  not  able  to  bear  all 
things,  but  must  submit  to  higher  powers.”  “Submit!”  there 
showed  the  caution  and  conservatism  of  wealth!  Who  can  recall 
when  that  word  fell  from  the  lips  of  any  other  Braintree-born  lib¬ 
eral  at  so  late  a  date?  Hancock  was  not  yet  aroused;  he  seemed 
most  intent  upon  ordering  “two  pipes  of  the  best  Madeira  for  my 
own  table.  I  don’t  stand  at  any  price,  let  it  be  good,  I  like  rich 
wine.”  In  two  months  or  so  burst  out  the  destructive  riot  over 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  stamps.  Now,  more  intense  is  his  cry  and 
appeal  to  his  English  agents:  “We  are  worth  saving,  but  unless 
speedily  relieved  we  shall  be  past  remedy.  Do  think  of  us.” 

His  letters  had  some  effect;  the  London  merchants  were  quite 
anxious  to  retain  the  colonial  trade.  From  the  saving  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  he  soon  rises  to  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  saving  the  people:  “I  now  Tell  you,  and  you 
will  find  it  come  to  pass  that  the  people  of  this  Country  will  never 
suffer  themselves  to  be  made  slaves  of  by  Submission  to  that 

D - d  act.”  He  then  set  down  at  the  end  of  his  copy  of  the  letter 

this  testimony  to  posterity:  “This  letter  I  propose  to  remain  in  my 
Letter  Book  as  a  Standing  monument  to  posterity  &  my  children 
in  particular,  that  I  by  no  means  consented  to  a  Submission  to 
this  Cruel  Act,  &  that  my  best  Representations  were  not  wantg. 
in  the  matter.” 

When  that  letter  was  written,  October  14,  1765,  he  had  taken 
his  stand.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  and 
later  one  of  the  Representatives  to  the  General  Court.  With 
regard  to  this  event  John  Adams  wrote,  “I  was  one  day  walking 
in  the  Mall,  and,  accidentally,  met  Samuel  Adams.  In  taking  a 
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few  turns  together,  we  came  in  full  view  of  Mr.  Hancock’s  house. 
Pointing  to  the  stone  building,  I  said,  ‘  this  town  has  done  a  wise 
thing  to-day.’  1  What?  ’  ‘  They  have  made  that  young  man’s  for¬ 
tune  their  own.’  ”  He  went  on  to  say  that  his  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled;  for  no  man’s  property  was  ever  more  entirely 
devoted  to  the  public.  It  was  Hancock’s  brig  which  brought  the 
first  announcement  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  when 
that  event  was  jubilantly  celebrated  he  broached  the  “two  pipes 
of  the  best  Madeira”  in  front  of  his  house  for  the  crowd  to  drink. 

Then  came  the  affair  of  the  seizure  of  Hancock’s  sloop  “Lib¬ 
erty”  with  more  wines  from  Madeira.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  merchants  to  run  goods  ashore,  openly  or  secretly  evading  the 
duty.  The  law  was  hated,  —  a  sign  of  subjection,  —  and  mobs 
quickly  gathered  to  assist  in  its  violation.  An  air  of  premeditated 
defiance  of  the  law  hovered  over  all  concerned  as  the  “Liberty” 
was  docked.  A  bribe  was  offered  to  Thomas. Kirk,  the  customs 
official,  as  soon  as  he  boarded  the  vessel,  and  upon  his  refusal  he 
was  forced  into  the  cabin  and  the  door  fastened.  Swiftly  the  crew 
unloaded  many  of  the  casks  and  as  swiftly  they  were  carted  away. 
Later  a  false  entry  of  the  cargo  was  made.  When  Kirk  told  his 
tale  the  sloop  was  seized  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  a  mob  and 
towed  out  under  the  guns  of  the  British  frigate  “Romney.”  Then 
the  mob,  greatly  enlarged,  assaulted  all  the  customs  officials  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  damaged  their  offices  and  houses.  The 
affair  was  serious  —  accounted  the  first  act  of  violence  tending 
toward  the  Revolution.  “From  that  day  there  could  be  no  com¬ 
promise,”  asserts  Mr.  G.  G.  Wolkins  in  a  studious  paper  read 
before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  “It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  fire  a  broadside  to  announce  that  a  conflict  had  begun,” 
writes  Lorenzo  Sears  in  his  carefully  written  book,  “John  Hancock, 
the  Picturesque  Patriot.”  Further,  he  says,  “It  must  be  admitted 
that  John  Hancock  began  it.  For  good  or  evil  he  had  that  dis¬ 
tinction.”  The  deed  was  not  a  noble  one,  he  admits.  Quite  so. 
But  the  rising  temper  of  revolt  forced  its  way  through  any  favor¬ 
ing  channel,  like  the  rending  lightning  bolt.  One  fateful  result 
was  that  three  months  later,  September  28,  1768,  seven  British 
ships  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor  and  landed  nearly  a  thousand 
troops.  These,  added  to  the  artillery  company,  sent  in  1766,  made 
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a  formidable  force  with  which  to  overawe  the  patriots  and  hearten 
the  Tories.  There  followed  inevitably  the  Boston  Massacre, 
March  5,  1770,  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Hancock,  menaced  with  a  ruinous  fine,  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  Province.  John  Adams,  his  lawyer,  not  only  staved, 
off  the  evil  day  till  Lexington’s  fight  quashed  the  case  forever, 
but  he  lifted  the  whole  matter  distinctly  to  the  high  level  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  man  in  general,  to  obey 
only  laws  of  their  own  making.  From  now  on  Hancock  was  elected 
to  every  office  with  which  his  fellow-patriots  thought  they  might 
honor  him,  —  moderator  of  town  meetings,  delegate  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Provincial  Congress  which  chose  him  for  President,  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Court,  and,  finally,  delegate  to  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  as  President  for  two  years 
and  five  months.  This  highest  honor  was  accorded  him  the  24th 
of  May,  1775. 

Before  this,  on  many  important  occasions,  he  had  manifested 
great  abilities  as  a  presiding  officer.  He  was,  indeed,  Boston’s 
popular  candidate  for  that  position,  and  in  the  Province  was 
surpassed  by  none.  As  Tudor,  in  his  “Life  of  James  Otis,’’ 
wrote:  “His  voice  was  powerful,  his  acquaintance  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  forms  accurate;  apprehension  quick,  attentive,  impartial, 
dignified,  and  he  inspired  respect  and  confidence  wherever  he 
presided.”  Now,  in  that  Second  Continental  Congress,  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  where  the  most  vital  questions  were  debated,  rising  to 
that  of  Independence  and  its  final  Declaration,  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  distinction.  To  him  fell  the  distinguished  privilege  to  be 
the  first  to  sign  his  name  to  that  immortal  document.  And  as, 
with  facile  quill,  he  swept  into  being  that  bit  of  lasting  art,  his 
sign  manual,  he  uttered  those  familiar  words,  “I  write  so  that 
George  the  Third  may  read  without  his  spectacles.”  He  alone 
signed  it  on  that  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Secretary,  Charles  Thomp¬ 
son,  attesting.  This  was  done  on  paper,  and  copies  sent  on  the 
6th  to  Washington  and  General  Artemas  Ward,  to  be  proclaimed 
at  the  head  of  the  armies.  The  more  formal  act  of  signing  by  all 
on  parchment  was  done  on  the  second  day  of  the  following  August. 

Hancock,  with  health  much  impaired,  requested  of  Congress 
leave  of  absence  for  two  months.  This  was  in  October  of  1777; 
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and  although  he  returned  to  Congress  as  a  delegate  the  next 
June,  he  did  not  again  act  as  President.  On  his  departure  from 
Philadelphia  he  was  escorted  all  the  way  by  a  company  of  light 
dragoons,  but  best  of  all  his  dear  Dorothy  met  him  halfway  and 
together  they  received  the  joyous  welcome  home  of  the  people  of 
Boston.  But  he  was  too  eminent  a  citizen  and  too  valuable  to  be 
permitted  long  to  rest.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  unanimously 
elected  moderator  of  town  meeting ;  he  was  called  upon  to  preside 
at  the  great  gathering  to  hear  Jonathan  W.  Austin  deliver  the 
oration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  a  service 
which  he  himself  had  rendered  with  great  applause,  March  5,  1774; 
he  was  given  the  largest  vote  of  any  other  candidate  as  delegate  to 
the  General  Court. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  he  was  appointed  Major-General  of 
the  Massachusetts  militia,  and  at  the  head  of  his  Cadets  and 
a  total  force  numbering  five  thousand  men,  he  proudly  pranced 
toward  Newport,  R.  I.  For  the  rough  work  of  a  military 
campaign  he  had  little  or  no  fitness.  He  lacked  the  robust 
constitution,  he  was  never  trained  in  that  wilderness  warfare 
which  had  given  experience  to  so  many  of  the  American  officers, 
he  showed  few  signs  of  that  hardened,  daring,  masterful  spirit 
which  usually  marks  the  born,  or  possible,  commander  of  troops. 
Yet  Hancock  was  always  animated  with  military  ardor;  he  pressed 
to  share  in  the  fight  on  Lexington  Common;  he  coveted  the  posi¬ 
tion  given  to  Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
forces;  and  when  that  great  man  was  preferred,  Hancock  wrote 
to  him,  “  I  must  beg  the  favor  that  you  will  reserve  some  berth  for 
me  in  such  department  as  you  may  judge  most  proper;  for  I  am 
determined  to  act  under  you,  if  it  be  to  take  a  firelock  and  join 
the  ranks  as  volunteer.” 

And  now,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  his  soul’s  desire  is  satisfied. 
He  went  on  his  way  at  the  head  of  half  the  American  forces, 
with  General  Sullivan  and  Lafayette,  to  wrest  Newport  and 
the  whole  of  the  Island  from  the  British.  A  fleet,  crowded 
with  four  thousand  French  regulars  under  Count  D’Estaing, 
were  to  aid.  Sanguine  was  the  hope  of  bagging  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  British  soldiers  commanded  by  General  Pigot.  Hancock 
felt  in  his  element;  this  was  the  life.  But  a  bigger  British  fleet 
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came  sailing  around  Point  Judith.  D’Estaing  promptly  went  out 
to  meet  it,  but  Howe,  the  British  commander,  declined  battle 
because  the  French  had  the  weather-gauge.  While  the  two  fleets 
were  maneuvering  a  terrible  storm  arose  which  scattered  and 
shattered  them  both.  The  French  scudded  to  Boston  for  repairs 
and  the  British  to  New  York.  General  Sullivan  felt  that  the 
Americans  were  deserted,  and  said  as  much,  giving  some  of  the 
militia  an  excuse  for  departing  to  their  homes.  The  British 
advanced  upon  his  army,  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  29th  of  August 
and  then  during  the  night  the  Americans  withdrew  from  the 
Island.  Worse  than  the  defeat,  however,  was  the  estrangement 
between  Americans  and  the  French.  Disaster  might  result  to  the 
American  cause;  that  seemed  likely  should  the  ruffled  French 
refuse  further  assistance. 

Here  was  Hancock’s  opportunity  which  he  was  quick  to  seize. 
He  knew  his  men,  knew  how  easily,  in  excuse  of  their  misfortunes, 
animosity  might  be  aroused  against  the  French  with  whom  their 
fathers  had  fought.  So  he  swiftly  left  for  Boston,  and  none  too 
early.  He  found  a  riotous  state  between  the  sailors  of  D’Estaing’s 
fleet  and  the  men  of  the  wharfs  and  streets.  On  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  mob  roughly  handled  the  French.  At  once  Hancock 
threw  wide  open  the  doors  of  his  granite  mansion  and  began  that 
astonishing  campaign  of  hospitality  which  so  brightens  the  story 
of  that  day.  It  was  the  patriotic  gesture  of  a  true  American, 
seconded  by  the  tireless  courtesy  and  tact  of  Lafayette.  What  a 
load  Hancock  had  to  lift  —  he  and  Dorothy!  The  town  sagged 
with  indifference.  Abigail  Adams  cordially  mingled  with  the 
French  officers,  met  D’Estaing  at  Colonel  Quincy’s,  and  accepted 
his  invitation  to  dine  on  board  his  ship.  “I  have  been  the  more 
desirous  to  take  notice  of  them,”  wrote  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  husband, 
“as  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  they  have  been  neglected  in  the 
town  of  Boston.  Generals  Heath  and  Hancock  have  done  their 
part,  but  very  few,  if  any,  private  families  have  any  acquaintance 
with  them.  ...  It  would  gratify  me  much,  if  I  had  it  in  my 
power,  to  entertain  every  officer  in  the  fleet.” 

Colonel  Quincy  was  forward  to  do  his  part.  From  the  fleet  which 
was  in  sight  at  Nantasket  Roads  the  officers  were  frequently  rowed 
to  his  shore,  “making  themselves  very  much  at  home  and  agreeable.” 
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But  what  a  gaudy  time  Hancock  made  for  them  in  his  Boston 
mansion!  — entertaining  about  forty  officers  almost  every  day  for 
no  one  knows  how  long \  and  when  a  mob  of  them,  in  a  mischievous 
spirit,  faced  his  home,  and  the  Mall  on  “The  Common  is  bedizened 
with  lace,”  his  servants,  at  their  wits’  end,  were  told  to  help 
out  by  milking  the  cows  on  the  Common,  regardless  of  owners. 
To  crown  all,  Hancock  gave  a  banquet  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  five 
hundred  of  them  in  the  name  of  Boston,  but  he  bore  the  entire 
expense. 

Lafayette  never  forgot  this  abounding  hospitality  —  so  helpful, 
so  diplomatic,  in  a  critical  hour.  When  he  revisited  Boston  in  1824, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  was  passing  through  the  wildly 
cheering  crowds,  he  said  to  Josiah  Quincy,  “Pray  tell  me,  is  the 
widow  of  John  Hancock  yet  alive?”  “O  yes,”  was  the  answer, 
“and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  her  at  one  of  the  windows 
as  we  pass  by.”  “If  you  see  her,  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
know  it.”  As  they  were  passing  along  Tremont  Street,  opposite 
the  Common,  the  venerable  dame  was  espied  in  an  honorable  post 
of  observation  on  a  balcony.  “Tell  the  coachman,”  said  the 
General,  “to  draw  up  opposite  the  place.”  Lafayette  rose  and 
saluted  her  with  a  profound  bow,  which  she  returned  with  as 
profound  a  courtesy,  the  crowd  cheering  the  pair  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm.  From  the  “Life  of  Josiah  Quincy”  this  incident  is  taken, 
and  it  is  further  related  that  her  house  was  the  first  that  he  entered. 

After  such  a  gay  and  exhausting  campaign  for  amity  between 
the  Americans  and  their  French  allies,  what,  but  retirement  to 
restful  domestic  calm,  would  seem  the  natural  course  for  Hancock, 
especially  as  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  seized  a  chance  to  be  more 
viciously  active.  But,  no,  the  too  fond  will  of  the  people  swept 
him  into  the  Convention,  held  at  Cambridge,  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  As  far  back  as  1776,  John 
Adams  had  made  a  motion  in  Congress  that  “the  several  colonies 
do  establish  governments  of  their  own.”  Now  the  draft  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  making,  after  having  been  presented  to  the  General 
Court,  was  to  be  deliberately  debated  by  the  Cambridge  Conven¬ 
tion  which  met  September  1,  1779. 

Before  this,  however,  the  towns  of  the  State  had  been  furnished 
a  copy  each  for  their  consideration.  What  painstaking  effort 
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to  get  the  opinion  of  every  freeholder!  In  the  Braintree  town 
meeting  of  April  13,  1778,  besides  considering  what  method 
to  take  to  ‘‘procure  the  shirts,  Stockings  and  shoes  for  the 
Soldiers  in  the  Continental  army,”  the  citizens  were  also  called 
upon  to  take  up  the  ‘‘Constitution  and  Form  of  Government 
as  was  proposed.”  This  document  was  duly  read  and  referred 
to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  with  Captain  Peter  B.  Adams,  the 
younger  brother  of  John,  at  its  head.  And  this  committee,  a 
month  later,  had  the  independence  to  report  “  that  they  did 
not  approve  of  the  same.”  Then  it  was  put  to  the  voters 
present;  seventy-four  agreed  with  the  committee  and  thirteen 
did  not!  Recall  that  their  eminent  townsman  drew  up  the 
draft;  read,  if  you  may,  the  names  of  the  voters  which  are 
recorded  in  the  town  meetings  that  considered  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  note  that  they  average  high  for  all  the  generations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Braintree.  Truly,  we  have  here  a  signal 
instance  of  free  America  in  civic  action.  For  a  month  further  the 
Constitution  was  debated  in  the  committee  and  throughout  the 
town.  Finally,  on  May  24,  1779,  when  again  presented  in  a  town 
meeting,  127  voted  in  favor  and  8  against  it.  A  committee  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  instructions  for  their  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  Richard  Cranch,  respecting  the  new  Constitution. 
General  Palmer  was  elected  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  there 
an  end. 

Surely,  if  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State  as  carefully  considered 
the  Constitution  under  which  they  were  to  exercise  their  liberties, 
the  primed  delegates  to  the  Convention  would  have  much  to 
argue,  debate  and  conclude.  It  would  prove  no  place  for  the 
invalid  Hancock.  A  year  of  its  frequent  meetings  he  endured  till 

June  16,  1780,  when  the  great  work  was  completed.  On  the  4th 

% 

of  the  following  September  there  was  bestowed  upon  him  the 
crowning,  the  ultimate  honor.  He  was  elected  the  first  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  by  a  majority  of  11,000  out  of  12,281  votes  cast 
for  seventeen  candidates!  Braintree  was  as  generous  to  her  son, 
—  Honorable  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  received  95  votes,  while  but 
1 1  votes  were  cast  for  the  only  other  candidate  in  sight.  Annually 
he  was  re-elected  till  1785,  when  James  Bowdoin  was  chosen  his 
successor. 
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Hancock  out  of  office  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  he  was  at 
once  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  and  afterward 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  There,  for  a  brief  period,  what  might  be 
called  a  complimentary  honor  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  his 
choice  for  presiding  officer.  Then,  in  1787,  he  was  again  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  Braintree  giving  him  181  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  224.  So  he  continued  to  be  the  choice  of  the  people  till 
his  death,  October  8,  1793.  An  amazing  record,  before  which  much 
of  the  criticism  leveled  against  him  pales.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
that  he  was  at  times  rather  petty  in  words  and  deeds,  self-indulgent 
and  self-regardful.  He  was  ambitious,  loved  power  and  a  full 
measure  of  the  ceremonies  which  might  go  with  it.  His  martyr¬ 
dom  to  the  gout,  wrote  Edmund  Quincy,  “he  made  an  excuse  for 
doing  as  he  pleased  in  political  as  well  as  in  social  life.  Thus, 
when  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  hung  doubtful  in 
the  balance  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1788,  the  gout  was 
made  the  convenient  reason  for  his  staying  away,  until  he  was 
made  to  see  that  his  indecision  must  cease,  and  he  interpose,  to 
secure  the  ratification.  My  father  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old 
South  Church  at  the  time,  and  used  to  describe  how  Hancock, 
wrapped  in  flannels,  was  borne  in  men’s  arms  up  the  broad  aisle, 
when  he  made  the  speech  which  caused  the  Constitution  to  be 
accepted  by  nineteen  majority.” 

The  same  little  drama  was  enacted  when  Washington  revisited 
Boston  in  October,  1789.  The  President  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
when  he  arrived  in  Cambridge  he  was  received  by  “Mr.  Samuel 
Adams  with  the  Executive  Council.”  They  “preceded  my  en¬ 
trance  into  town  —  which  was  in  every  degree  flattering  and 
honorable.  ...  I  was  welcomed  by  the  Selectmen  in  a  body.” 
It  was  at  the  request  of  Hancock  that  Samuel  Adams  and  the 
Council  met  Washington  at  Cambridge.  The  Governor  would 
have  “accompanied  them  himself  had  his  health  permitted.” 
His  confinement  to  his  home  gave  occasion  for  the  rise  of  irrita¬ 
tions  and  misunderstandings.  After  the  President’s  joyous  re¬ 
ception  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  taken  command  of  the 
American  army  and  where  his  headquarters  had  been  through 
critical  months,  he  rode  with  his  cavalcade  around  to  Roxbury 
and  Boston  Neck,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
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capital.  There  he  was  again  gladly  welcomed  by  Samuel  Adams 
and  the  Council,  representing  the  Governor  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  the  Selectmen,  representing  the  town  government. 
Which  of  these  authorities  should  extend  the  formal  reception 
and  take  the  lead  in  the  procession  and  festivities?  The  con¬ 
tending  parties  took  a  long  time  to  come  to  a  decision,  which 
ended  in  favor  of  the  town.  The  day  was  unusually  cold  and 
murky,  “provocative  of  Hancock’s  intense  pains,  which  confined 
him”  to  his  chamber,  and  bringing  upon  the  President  a  severe 
cold,  his  eye  suffering  from  inflammation.  Others  were  similarly 
affected.  The  malady  was  known  as  the  “Washington  influenza.” 

There  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  grounds  for  asserting  that 
Washington  grew  impatient  and  was  on  the  point  of  settling  the 
matter  by  taking  a  different  route.  He  recorded  nothing  of  all 
this  in  his  diary,  simply  writing,  “The  procession  being  over  I 
was  conducted  to  my  lodgings  at  a  widow  Ingersoll’s  (north  corner 
of  Tremont  and  Court)  by  the  Lieut.  Gov.  and  Council  —  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Vice  President”  (John  Adams).  He  had  been 
invited  by  Hancock  to  dine  at  the  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  arrival.  But  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
Governor,  writes  Ellen  C.  D.  Quincy  Woodbury,  in  her  detailed 
and  intimate  life  of  Dorothy  Hancock  and  her  times,  “was  just 
the  opportunity  for  Hancock’s  adversaries,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  improve  it  by  poisoning  Washington’s  mind,  asserting  that 
Governor  Hancock’s  absence  was  caused  ‘by  his  jealousy  of  the 
President  and  that,  as  an  advocate  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,’ 
he  expected  Washington  to  make  the  first  call.”  The  President 
was  certainly  persuaded  that  an  indignity  had  been  practiced 
upon  him.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  head  of  the  nation  was 
supreme. 

Although  disappointingly  reticent  in  setting  down  personal 
comments  and  reflections,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  occasion  called 
for  a  particular  record.  “Having  engaged  yesterday  to  take  an 
informal  dinner  with  the  Gov.  today,  but  under  a  full  persuasion 
that  he  would  have  waited  upon  me  so  soon  as  I  should  have 
arrived  —  I  excused  myself  upon  his  not  doing  it,  and  informing 
me  through  his  secretary  that  he  was  too  much  indisposed  to  do 
it,  being  resolved  to  receive  the  visit.  Dined  at  my  lodgings  where 
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the  Vice  President  favored  me  with  his  company.’'  Sunday,  the 
next  day,  “  Dined  at  my  lodgings  with  the  Vice  President.” 

Hancock  realized  that  he  had  blundered.  The  occasion  had 
called  for  all  possible  exertions,  however  painful.  Between  the 
two  church  services  which  Washington  attended  on  that  Sunday, 
word  came  from  Hancock  that  he  would  pay  the  due  visit.  The 
announcement  “I  received  from  the  Gov’r  who  assured  me  that 
indisposition  alone  prevented  his  doing  it  yesterday,  and  that  he 
was  still  indisposed,  but  as  it  had  been  suggested  that  he  expected 
to  receive  the  visit  from  the  President,  which  he  knew  to  be  im¬ 
proper,  he  was  resolved  at  all  haz’ds  to  pay  his  compliments 
to-day.  The  Lieut.  Gov’r  and  two  of  the  Council,  to  wit,  Heath 
and  Russell,  were  sent  here  last  night  to  express  the  Gov’rs  con¬ 
cern  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  call  upon  me  as  soon  as 
I  came  to  town.  I  informed  them  in  explicit  terms  that  I  should 
not  see  the  Gov’r  unless  it  was  at  my  own  lodgings.” 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  that  Sabbath  evening,  Governor 
Hancock,  with  his  legs  swathed  in  flannels,  rode  in  his  fine  coach 
to  Washington’s  lodgings.  He  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  stout 
attendants  into  the  rooms  where  the  President  awaited  him.  The 
precedent  was  established.  It  may  have  been  at  some  cost  to  the 
advocate  of  State  rights.  We  have  the  word  of  the  great-great 
niece  of  Mrs.  Hancock  that  ‘‘Years  after,  when  discussing  this 
event,  she  asserted  that  her  husband  was  really  suffering,  and  too 
ill  on  that  inclement  day  to  leave  the  house,  and  she  felt  that  he 
had  been  harshly  judged.”  John  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary,  “A 
great  part  of  Hancock’s  life  had  been  passed  in  pain,  yet  it  was 
astonishing  with  what  patience,  perseverance,  and  punctuality 
he  attended  to  business  to  the  last.” 

Washington  returned  the  visit  the  next  day,  “sending  word  by 
the  Marshall  of  the  District,”  writes  Miss  Woodbury,  “to  announce 
that  he  wished  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  alone  with  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Hancock.  Washington  expressed  astonishment  that  any 
person  should  have  so  imposed  upon  him;  their  cordial  relations 
were  resumed,  and  he  drank  tea  with  them.  Madam  Hancock 
relates  that  the  President  was  very  sociable  and  pleasant  during 
the  whole  call.”  The  Governor  may  have  yielded  too  much  to 
his  infirmity,  but  it  was  wearing  him  down.  Hardly  could  he  be 
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judged  as  one  in  robust  health.  Indeed,  his  days  were  swiftly 
coming  to  an  end.  They  were  clouded  with  sorrow  because  of  the 
death  of  his  two  children,  —  Lydia,  his  first  born,  in  infancy; 
John  George  Washington,  a  promising  lad,  born  May  21,  1778, 
suffering  fatal  injuries  when  nine  years  old,  falling  on  the  ice  while 
skating.  The  shrinking  of  the  great  fortune  of  Hancock  through 
the  destruction  of  commerce  and  the  drain  of  lavish  entertainments 
and  gifts  was  a  cause  of  deepening  anxiety.  “If  Hancock’s  for¬ 
tune  had  not  been  very  large,”  wrote  John  Adams,  “he  would 
have  died  poor.”  He  was  approaching  that  low  estate.  In  his 
prime  he  gave  of  his  best  and  he  gave  generously. 

This  brought  about  those  relations  with  Harvard  College  which 
were  so  disturbing.  In  1773  he  was  unanimously  elected  Treas¬ 
urer.  Patriotism  inspired  the  bestowal  of  this  honor  upon  Har¬ 
vard’s  “very  generous  benefactor,”  —  patriotism  and  something 
else.  The  disorder  of  the  times,  the  threat  of  war,  the  uncertainty 
of  future  conditions,  all  had  their  effect  upon  the  College.  A 
commanding  personality  was  needed,  a  practical  man  of  affairs, 
one  used  to  handling  successfully  large  sums  of  money,  and 
liberal.  Hancock,  the  beloved  son  of  the  College,  who  in  1771 
had  been  formally  “invited  to  dine  in  the  Hall  whenever  there 
is  a  public  entertainment  there,”  seemed  ordained  to  the  position. 
As  Josiah  Quincy  wrote  in  his  “History  of  Harvard,”  “when 
Mr.  Hancock  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation,  his  polished 
manners,  wealth,  liberality  and  patriotism  had  rendered  him  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  Province.”  Alas,  that  business  sense 
which  he  had  acquired  as  a  young  man  in  the  office  of  his  uncle 
suffered  neglect  in  the  absorbing  demands  of  patriotic  service  in 
the  Provincial  Congress  and  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation,  he  gave  brief 
notes  or  none  at  all,  in  response  to  requests  for  his  presence,  he 
made  no  accounting  of  the  funds.  The  desperate  officials  in 
1775  appealed  to  him  to  deliver  money,  bonds  and  other  papers 
into  the  hands  of  the  President.  Hancock  seriously  resented 
this  and  threw  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  choosing  a  Treas¬ 
urer  in  his  place.  Two  years  later  they  resorted  to  this  disagreeable 
duty,  for  which  Hancock  never  forgave  them.  And  still  he  fur¬ 
nished  no  settlement  of  his  accounts,  not  even  when  elected  Gov- 
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ernor,  and  was  ex  officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In 
1785  he  did  make  a  final  statement.  There  was  due  the  College 
1,054  pounds,  and  no  payment  of  the  amount  could  be  obtained. 
His  heirs  when  he  died  made  a  settlement  of  nine  years’  interest, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  paid  the  principal. 

Carefully  and  with  all  sympathy  President  Josiah  Quincy 
searched  out  these  facts.  They  cloud,  in  a  measure,  the  memory 
of  Hancock.  Do  they  not  account  for  that  cool  atmosphere  of 
disfavor  which  denied  him  a  public  monument  commensurate 
with  his  services?  No  thought  of  dishonesty  is  breathed  against 
him.  He  gave  heart  and  soul  to  the  tremendous  issues  of  the  hour, 
and  as  they  swept  him  along,  he  postponed  to  a  happy  pause  the 
doing  of  the  slighted  duties.  The  lessening  exactions,  if  they  came, 
found  him  with  lessening  strength  and  less  available  funds.  There 
may  have  been  property  enough,  but  death  caught  him  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five  waiting  for  the  precisely  favorable  opportunity.  Under 
his  pillow  was  found  the  minutes  of  a  will.  “He  had  intended  to 
leave  his  mansion  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  a  residence  for  its 
chief  magistrate.”  Finally  the  mansion,  writes  Miss  Woodbury, 
“was  assigned  to  Madam  Hancock  as  her  dower,  as  was  also  the 
Hancock  wharf  and  all  the  buildings  contiguous.”  Dorothy, 
after  three  years,  married  Captain  James  Scott,  whom  Hancock 
described  in  one  of  his  letters  as  “really  an  excellent  Ship  master 
&  a  gentleman  I  have  a  great  regard  for.”  She  outlived  him  many 
years,  greatly  beloved  and  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  THE  PURITAN  PRESIDENT 

EORGE  WASHINGTON,  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  stand  together  as  a  distinct  group  among  our 
Presidents.  They  cherished  the  same  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  were  much  alike  in  their  ideals,  their 
methods  and  their  massive  simplicity  of  character;  also, 
they  were  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  candid  and  lasting 
friendship.  Yet,  how  strongly  individual  was  each  one  of  them! 
John  Quincy  Adams  is  seen  at  once  to  be  the  Puritan  President,  — 
a  noble  exaltation.  Puritanism,  said  Carlyle,  is  the  last  great 
heroism  of  our  race.  In  that  line  John  Quincy  Adams  was  cer¬ 
tainly  heroic  and  was  the  noble  embodiment  of  its  best.  His 
Puritanism  was  the  clear  and  steadfast  resolution  of  a  finely  culti¬ 
vated  soul  to  do  this  one  thing,  —  seek  after  the  will  of  God  and 
follow  it  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  justice  and  the  well-being  of  his 
country  and  humanity.  And  something  like  awe  comes  over  one 
in  looking  steadily  at  the  high  level  of  his  persistence,  his  moral 
daring,  his  self-denial  and  his  long  years  of  toilful  achievement. 

The  story  of  his  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  has  not  yet  been 
interpreted  —  may  never  be  done  adequately.  But  there  it  is, 
set  down  in  that  stupendous  diary  or  “  Memoirs”  of  twelve  capa¬ 
cious  volumes;  in  his  letters  and  other  writings  in  twelve  more 
volumes;  in  public  documents  uncountable;  in  addresses,  lectures 
and  spiritual  songs  and  hymns.  Most  signally  is  that  story  revealed 
in  his  deeds.  Now  are  they  understood  as  never  before;  they  are 
fulfilling  themselves  in  the  life  of  our  country.  To  know  his  words 
and  deeds,  even  slightly,  is  to  have  an  intimate  “Narrative  and 
Critical  History”  of  our  nation  in  that  period  of  his  great  activities. 

How  beautifully  ordered  and  productive  of  the  best  was  that 
home  in  the  modest  farmhouse  where  this  great  life  began  July  11, 
1767.  Although  like  most  other  homes  in  the  town,  in  all  the 
ways  of  simple  New  England  virtues,  still  was  it  more  highly 
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endowed  in  the  unfailing  wisdom,  the  lofty  aims,  the  loving  service 
of  the  father  and  mother.  John  Adams,  so  much  away  from 
home,  was  greatly  troubled  because  he  could  not  aid  his  wife  in 
the  training  of  their  offspring.  '‘The  education  of  the  children,” 
he  wrote,  “  is  never  out  of  my  mind.  Train  them  to  virtue.  Habit¬ 
uate  them  to  industry,  activity  and  spirit.  Make  them  consider 
every  vice  as  shameful  and  unmanly.  Fire  them  with  ambition  to 
be  useful.  .  .  .  But  their  bodies  must  be  hardened,  as  well  as  their 
souls  exalted.” 

They  lived  with  their  children  as  well  as  for  them.  Here  is 
a  vision  with  which  he  cheered  himself  in  his  enforced  absence: 
“I  want  to  take  Charles  in  one  hand  and  Tom  in  the  other, 
and  walk  with  you,  Abby  on  your  right  hand  and  John  upon  my 
left,  to  view  the  corn  fields,  the  orchards  &c.”  The  children 
are  kept  to  their  little  duties  and  to  their  studies,  but  there  is 
time  for  their  own  free  activities,  all  in  sun-bright  atmosphere. 
Never  are  their  comfort  and  happiness  lost  sight  of.  Mrs.  Adams, 
to  piece  out  her  teaching  of  “Johnny,”  sends  him  “to  Mr.  Thaxter, 
who  I  believe  takes  very  good  care  of  him;  and  as  they  seem  to 
have  a  liking  for  each  other,  I  believe  it  will  be  best  to  continue 
him  with  him.”  When  this  same  “Johnny”  finds  that  it  is  pretty 
irksome  to  keep  to  his  books  when  the  call  of  the  woods  and  the 
rocky  hills  is  so  enticing,  he  is  given  his  choice  of  farming  or  of 
continuing  the  life  of  a  scholar.  One  day  of  ditching  sent  him 
back  gladly  to  his  reading,  writing  and  ’rithmetic.  Still,  the  long, 
glorious  days  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  open  he  never  forgot.  Years 
afterward  he  declared  that  “Penn’s  Hill  and  North  Common 
Rocks  never  looked  and  never  felt  to  me  like  any  other  hill  or  any 
other  rocks.” 

Dutiful,  unselfish,  fine  in  every  instinct,  he  grew  to  be  about 
as  near  the  ideal  child  as  an  ideal  New  England  home  might 
produce.  He  matured  rapidly,  for  great  were  the  thoughts 
uttered  by  the  parents  and  great  were  the  happenings  amid  war’s 
alarms.  The  mustering  of  the  militia  for  frequent  drills  on  the 
Training  Field,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  and  the  shouts  from 
house  to  house  upon  rumored  invasions  from  the  British  ships, 
the  marching  of  the  Minute  Men  for  Lexington  and  Concord,  the 
sight  from  Penn’s  Hill  of  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  and  the 
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incessant  roar  of  the  cannon  leveled  at  the  defenders  of  Bunker 
Hill,  —  all  this  and  more  that  may  be  imagined  was  surely  enough 
to  draw  from  the  soul  of  the  boy  a  firmness  and  a  judgment  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  development  of  such  qualities  in  one  of  his 
years.  Is  it  matter  for  astonishment  that  he  is  post-rider  to  Boston 
at  nine,  and  at  ten  is  taken  as  a  companion  to  delight  in,  as  much 
as  for  his  education,  by  his  father  on  that  first  mission  to  France 
in  1777? 

Now  is  the  boy,  at  that  early  age,  put  to  school  over  the  entire 
continent  of  Europe.  Parting  from  Braintree  on  Uncle  Quincy’s 
shore  for  that  perilous  midwinter  voyage,  “Johnny  behaves  like 
a  man.”  In  France,  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  he  is  placed  in  an  acad¬ 
emy  where  dancing,  fencing,  music  and  drawing  are  taught,  as 
well  as  French  and  Latin.  In  French  he  shows  wonderful  profi¬ 
ciency,  after  the  start  given  him  by  his  mother.  More  than  that, 
he  feasted  eyes  and  heart  at  sight  of  the  strange  new  life  passing 
before  him  in  endless  pageantry,  and  with  awe  entered  the  portals 
of  Notre  Dame,  saw  the  magnificence  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
and  with  appreciating  spirit  looked  upon  the  other  notable  creations 
of  that  old  world.  That  was  his  education,  although  his  father 
feared  that  book-learning  was  scanted.  “My  son  has  had  a  great 
opportunity  to  see  the  country,  but  this  has  unavoidably  retarded 
his  education  in  some  other  things.  He  has  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
from  first  to  last,  and  is  respected  wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor 
and  vivacity  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  constant  good  humor,  and 
for  his  rapid  progress  in  French  as  well  as  his  general  knowledge.” 
In  a  little  over  a  year  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Braintree,  but 
in  three  months  was  away  again  with  his  younger  brother,  Charles, 
when  John  Adams  was  chosen  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  They  were  forced  to 
land  in  Ferrol,  in  Spain,  when  their  ship  sprang  a-leak,  and  wearily 
journey  a  thousand  miles  in  midwinter  through  roughest  country 
to  Paris.  There  he  was  placed  in  the  school  he  had  so  shortly  left, 
next  in  a  school  in  Amsterdam,  then  in  the  University  of  Leyden 
till  July,  1781,  when  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  as  secretary 
to  Francis  Dana. 

He  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age!  What  testimony  to  his 
abilities  and  to  the  promise  of  their  development!  On  his  way 
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he  is  keen  to  note  a  number  of  things  which  shaped  his  thoughts 
for  great  services  to  be  rendered  in  the  future.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great,  treats  his  people  like  slaves,  lets 
the  eldest  son  of  the  farmer  inherit  the  land,  then  takes  the 
other  sons  as  soldiers  for  life;  in  Courland,  all  the  farmers  are  in 
abject  slavery  and  bought  and  sold  like  so  many  beasts;”  in 
Russia,  “there  is  nobody  here  but  Princes  and  Slaves.”  What  a 
contrast  to  the  life  of  the  freeholders  in  Braintree!  He  remained 
in  St.  Petersburg  till  October,  1782,  when  he  set  out  alone  for 
Holland,  a  winter’s  journey  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
to  Amsterdam  and  his  father.  He  was  at  The  Hague  with  his 
father  and  Jefferson  and  Franklin  when  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed,  all  the  while  acting  as  secretary,  because,  as  his  father  said, 
the  Congress  is  at  such  grievous  expenses  he  could  hardly  see  his 
way  to  hire  any  one.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Vice-President  Gerry  of  the  Confederation,  “I  congratulate 
your  country  on  their  prospect  in  this  young  man.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  now  came  to  what  he  called  the  turning 
point  of  his  life.  He  had  gone  to  London,  where  he  joined  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  stay  with  John 
Adams  while  acting  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Delight¬ 
ful  were  the  days  now  enjoyed  by  the  young  man  in  social  life  and 
sight-seeing  after  his  long  separation  from  those  he  loved.  He 
visited  the  House  of  Commons  and  “was  witness  to  something  very 
extraordinary,”  the  “speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  favor  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  Mr.  Dundas  with  Lord  North  against 
it.”  This  was  educational  as  well  as  exciting.  Still,  it  was  no  real 
training  for  the  work  of  life.  Might  he  not,  by  going  to  Oxford, 
enter  into  part  of  it?  Out  of  the  question!  Subscription  to  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church  stood  in  the  way. 
He  could  not  so  stultify  himself  as  to  sign  what  he  did  not  believe, 
as  too  many  did.  Moreover,  he  was  an  American;  that  was  all¬ 
controlling.  “My  country  has  over  me  an  attractive  power  which 
I  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  But  I  have  another  reason  for  desiring 
to  return  to  my  native  country.  I  have  been  such  a  wandering 
being  these  seven  years,  that  I  have  never  performed  any  regular 
course  of  studies,  and  am  deficient  on  many  subjects.  I  wish  very 
much  to  have  a  degree  at  Harvard.  .  .  .  With  an  ordinary  share 
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of  common  sense,  which  I  hope  I  enjoy,  at  least  in  America  I  can 
live  independent  and  free.”  So  did  he  shape  his  destiny.  He 
returned  to  America,  went  to  Harvard,  where  he  was  admitted 
free  of  all  charges  “as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  his  father  for  the 
important  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  United  States,”  and 
graduated  with  honor  in  1787.  The  subject  of  his  oration  at 
Commencement  was,  “The  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Public 
Faith  to  the  Well-Being  of  a  Community.”  That  topic  today  has 
a  familiar  sound.  Out  of  his  own  experience,  as  now,  out  of  ours, 
he  could  be  eloquent  over  what  Americans  enjoy  in  comparison 
with  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries. 

He  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons  of  Newburyport,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  then  came  the  problem  of  the 
place  where  he  might  best  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Braintree  or  Boston,  which  should  it  be?  Without  hesitation  he 
would  go  to  Braintree,  “but  my  cousin,  Mr.  [William]  Cranch 
will  be  there,  and  by  opening  offices  in  the  same  town  we  could 
only  divide  the  small  pittance  which  either  of  us  singly  might 
obtain.”  Boston  it  had  to  be,  and  thither  he  removed  in  August, 
1790,  taking  from  Braintree  the  law  library  of  his  father.  Legal 
practice  was  slow  to  find  its  way  to  the  office  on  Court  Street,  but 
his  observation  was  keen,  his  thoughts  many,  and  so  he  was  swept 
into  writing  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  Over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Publicola  he  wrote  for  the  press  eleven  papers  against 
utterances  by  Thomas  Paine  in  his  “Rights  of  Man.” 

These  papers  were  published  far  and  wide  in  the  United 
States,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  were  thought 
to  be  the  writings  of  John  Adams;  they  were  vigorous,  direct, 
logical  and  opened  that  battle  for  the  full  rights  of  all  which 
the  son  fought  to  his  last  breath.  Other  papers  he  wrote  under 
the  signatures  Marcellus,  Columbus  and  Barneveld,  strongly 
seconding  Washington  for  neutrality  in  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  and  assailing  the  insolence  of  Citizen  Genet,  the 
French  Ambassador,  in  going  over  the  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  furious  efforts  to  throw  America  on  the  side  of  France,  the 
new  Republic.  “John  Quincy  Adams’  writings  first  turned  the 
tide,”  and  helped  complete  “the  salvation  of  Washington.”  The 
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President  sought  out  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  next  year 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  Senate:  “I  nominate  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Minister  Resident  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands.”  Only  three  days  before 
sending  this  nomination  did  Washington  confide  to  John  Adams 
his  intention.  Now,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1794,  one  may  imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  father,  presiding  over  the  Senate,  when  he 
heard  the  commission  read  and  confirmed.  Here  is  the  paternal 
benediction:  “Your  knowledge  of  Dutch  and  French,  your  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  country,  your  acquaintance  with  my  old  friends 
there,  will  give  you  advantages  beyond  many  others.  It  will 
require  all  your  prudence  and  all  your  virtues  as  well  as  all  your 
talents.  ...  Go  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  this  world  is 
governed.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  thus  ushered  into  that  career  in  which 
he  was  to  go  as  far  as  the  farthest.  All  that  was  in  him  he  proffered 
without  a  reservation.  No  minister  of  religion  entering  upon  his 
sacred  career,  no  chivalrous  youth  in  reverent  vigil  before  his 
untried  arms,  felt  more  profoundly  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  or 
sought  more  earnestly  for  guidance,  or  with  nobler  resolution 
consecrated  all  his  powers.  Like  all  of  his  breed  he  was  naturally 
reserved  —  could  not,  if  he  would,  disclose  the  deepest  emotions 
of  his  being.  Yet  in  words  he  wrote  to  his  father  at  this  time  may 
be  discerned  the  strong  flow  of  the  moral  tide  which  would  not 
fail  him  before  the  barriers  of  ancient  oppression,  or  party  passions, 
or  even  in  the  lessening  vitality  of  his  age-wearied  veins.  “The 
attachment  which  I  feel  for  my  native  land  is  not  merely  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  it  is  also  a  principle  dictated  by  my  reason. 
Independent  of  my  feelings  and  inclinations,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty 
of  the  most  rigid  obligation  to  make  the  place  of  my  birth  the  centre 
of  all  my  wishes,  and  the  chief  object  of  all  my  pursuits.  Wherever 
my  lot  may  be  cast,  I  hope  I  shall  always  turn  towards  it  with  as 
much  frequency  of  devotion  and  as  constant  veneration,  as  that 
with  which  the  most  faithful  disciple  of  Mahomet  presents  his  face 
towards  the  tomb  of  his  prophet.” 

In  that  first  mission  he  certainly  showed  a  judgment  beyond 
his  years.  He  was  the  calm  diplomatist  when  all  of  his  kind 
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but  him  had  fled  from  Holland  before  the  conquering  armies 
of  the  French  Revolution.  He  continued  steadfastly  neutral 
during  the  stormy  change  of  the  Netherlands  to  a  Republic. 
So,  when  the  American  administration  was  in  sore  need  of 
some  one  in  England  to  assist  in  the  ratification  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  of  Peace,  he  was  near  and  competent.  He  introduced 
his  brother  Charles  to  the  Netherland  authorities  as  charge 
d'affaires  in  his  absence,  and  was  in  London  by  November  10, 
1795.  Before  he  left  he  had  received  this  commendation  from 
his  father:  “I  have  no  language  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
I  have  received  from  the  satisfaction  you  have  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  .  Go  on,  my  dear  son,  and  by  a 
diligent  exertion  of  your  genius  and  abilities,  continue  to  deserve 
well  of  your  father,  but  especially  of  your  country.”  And  to  the 
father  Washington  wrote:  “Your  son  must  not  think  of  retiring 
from  the  walk  he  is  in.  His  prospects,  if  he  continues  in  it  are 
fair,  and  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if,  in  as  short  a  period  as  can 
well  be  expected,  he  is  not  found  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  let  the  government  be  administered  by  whomsoever  the 
people  may  choose.” 

Diplomacy  of  a  more  delicate  order  than  any  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  was  called  from  him  during  this  stay  in  London.  He  fell 
under  the  charms  of  Miss  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson.  Would  he 
succeed  in  winning  her?  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Johnson,  then  Consul  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
and  niece  of  Governor  Johnson  of  Maryland,  signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Adams  improved  a  long 
delay  in  the  orders  for  his  return  to  Holland.  Before  the  day  of 
his  departure  came  they  were  engaged.  The  curious  reader  notes 
that  at  The  Hague,  during  the  days  following,  the  light-hearted 
young  man  is  reading,  among  other  books,  the  poet  Tasso,  “who 
excels  very  much  in  his  female  characters.”  He  records,  also, 
“all  that  is  tender,  generous,  and  amiable,  as  well  as  brave,  is 
united  in  the  heroines  of  Tasso.”  In  April,  1797,  he  received  notice 
that  Washington  had  nominated  him  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Portugal.  This  came  at  a  happy  hour.  He  might  take  London 
on  the  way,  marry  Miss  Johnson,  and  then  together  they  might 
go  by  sea  to  Lisbon.  However,  in  England  another  communica- 
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tion  awaited  him,  —  a  final  act  by  Washington  was  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

John  Adams  now  succeeded  Washington  as  President,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  well  as  his  father  felt  that  a  nice  regard  for 
the  political  proprieties  would  be  met  by  the  resignation  of  the 
newly  appointed  Minister.  But  Washington  brushed  the  scruples 
aside  in  a  note  which  he  sent  to  John  Adams  with  these  words: 
“If  my  wishes  would  be  of  any  avail,  they  should  go  to  you  in  a 
strong  hope  that  you  will  not  withhold  merited  promotion  from  Mr. 
John  Adams  because  he  is  your  son.  For  without  intending  to 
compliment  the  father  or  the  mother,  or  to  censure  any  others, 
I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  public  character  we  have  abroad,  and  that  there  remains 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  the  ablest 
of  our  diplomatic  corps.”  With  this  fine  commendation,  which 
happened  as  a  kind  of  “bless  thee,  my  children,”  from  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  the  marriage  arrangements  were  swiftly  perfected. 
Under  date  of  July  26,  1797,  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote,  “At  nine 
this  morning  I  went,  accompanied  by  my  brother,  to  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s,  and  thence  to  the  Church  of  the  parish  of  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  where  I  was  married  to  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson.” 

On  their  way  to  Prussia  through  Hamburg  Mr.  Adams  utilized 
the  opportunity  to  advance  measures  for  the  liberation  of  Lafa¬ 
yette  from  the  prison  at  Olmutz.  On  arriving  at  Berlin,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  he  was  questioned  at  the  gates  by  “a  dapper  lieutenant, 
who  did  not  know  .  .  .  who  the  United  States  of  America  were.” 
The  King  was  too  ill  to  receive  him,  and  on  the  16th  Frederick  the 
Great  died.  Adams  continued  at  the  Prussian  Court  for  four 
years,  —  wrote  an  account  of  a  journey  through  Silesia  which  was 
published,  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden,  translated 
Wieland’s  “Oberon”  into  English,  and  was  otherwise  active  after 
his  kind  till,  upon  the  election  of  Jefferson,  he  was  called  home. 

^  “  At  nine  in  the  evening  [September  21,  1891]  I  reached  my  father’s 
house  at  Quincy.  Here  I  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  finding 
once  more  my  parents,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years.” 

Ended  seemed  his  public  career  and  he  turned  to  the  practice  of 
law.  But  it  was  only  the  windless  moment  before  the  tempest,  — 
the  brief  calm  dividing  between  the  life  of  plain,  though  masterly, 
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sailing  and  a  life  of  storm.  And  the  marvel  of  it  is,  he  never  lost 
his  grip  on  the  helm,  and,  however  baffling  the  gales,  never  failed 
to  hold  to  the  course  indicated  by  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
conscience.  His  the  prayer  of  the  Greek  sailor  of  old  to  Neptune, 
“Thou  canst  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  or  thou  canst  drown  me  if  thou 
wilt;  but,  howsoever  that  may  be,  I  will  hold  my  rudder  true.” 
For  political  honesty  and  lofty  patriotism  history  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  statesman  surpassing  him.  The  high  Roman  manner 
was  bettered  in  his  Christian  devotion  to  ideal  right.  “He  never 
knowingly,”  as  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  in  his  “Life  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,”  declares,  “did  wrong,  nor  even  sought  to  persuade  himself 
that  wrong  was  right.”  And  vigorously  was  this  virtue  manifested, 
not  cloister-like,  but  frankly,  even  grimly,  direct,  confronting  the 
crowded,  and  often  raging,  forum.  There  was  the  man  for  the 
times,  every  inch  of  him,  the  Baresark  marrow  in  his  bones;  there 
the  constructive  spirit,  lining  out  as  by  divine  wisdom  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  rising  Republic!  The  most  scholarly  of  our  Presidents 
and  the  most  actively  devoted  to  science,  his  all  seemed  too  little 
for  his  ideal  America. 

Scarcely  a  moment  was  permitted  him  to  take  account  of  his 
soul’s  forces  and  assemble  them  when  he  was  flung  into  the  fore¬ 
front  of  contending  principles  and  ambitions.  In  April  of  1802  he 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  the  next  year  was 
elevated  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  own  party,  the  Federal¬ 
ist,  was  rent  in  twain  by  the  followers  of  his  father  and  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  filibuster  Hamilton.  He  himself  made  more  bitter  the 
opposition  by  his  independent  action  in  approving  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  by  President  Jefferson,  a  thing  feared  by  Federalists 
as  adding  strength  to  the  South.  Then  he  broke  entirely  with  the 
Federalists  by  favoring  the  embargo  of  all  trade  with  England  when 
she  insolently  seized  our  ships,  plundered  them,  and  kidnapped 
our  sailors  at  the  time  America  was  trying  to  be  neutral  in  the 
war  between  France  and  England. 

The  arrogance  of  English  naval  officers  had  culminated  in 
that  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations  and  outburst  of  brutality  when 
the  British  frigate  “Leopard”  fired  its  broadsides  without  warning 
upon  the  American  frigate  “Chesapeake.”  The  affair  took  place 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  as  the  American  ship  was  departing  for  a 
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foreign  station.  The  commander  of  the  "Leopard”  demanded 
the  preposterous  "right”  to  search  the  "Chesapeake”  for  deserters, 
and,  quick  upon  being  refused,  opened  fire,  first  with  a  shot  across 
the  bows  of  the  American  frigate  and  then  with  broadsides  which 
would  have  sunk  her  in  half  an  hour  if  she  had  not  struck  her 
colors. 

The  "Chesapeake”  could  fire  but  one  gun,  as  her  decks  were 
much  cumbered,  and,  taken  by  surprise,  there  were  no  lighted 
matches  nor  handy  ammunition  for  the  guns.  Three  men  were 
killed,  eight  wounded  and  the  ship  badly  injured.  The  officers  of 
the  "Leopard”  then  came  aboard;  they  mustered  the  American 
crew  and  took  off  four  men  whom  they  claimed  to  be  deserters  from 
their  navy.  John  Quincy  Adams,  burning  with  indignation,  called 
for  a  town  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall.  His  own  party,  the  Federal¬ 
ist,  was  ruling  in  Boston.  It  feared  loss  of  trade  and  to  seem  to 
side  with  the  French  against  the  British.  So  it  discouraged  such 
agitation.  An  informal  meeting  was  at  once  held  by  the  opposite 
party  which  Adams  attended  and  presented  resolutions  offering 
the  government  ready  co-operation  in  any  measures,  however 
serious.  In  a  few  days  public  opinion  compelled  the  Federalists 
to  change  their  tone.  "A  town-meeting  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
July  16  [1807],  and  Senator  Adams  again  reported  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted.”  Nevertheless,  for  his  act  of 
independence  at  this  and  other  times,  he  was  made  to  feel  the 
disapprobation  of  his  party,  and  before  his  term  had  expired  his 
successor  was  elected.  Adams  at  once  resigned  and  returned  to 
private  life.  In  1806  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory  in  Harvard  University.  To  that  service  he  now  gave 
himself  more  entirely. 

Madison,  immediately  upon  his  inauguration  in  1809,  appointed 
Adams  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  August  he  embarked  for  that  distant  post  with  Mrs.  Adams 
and  their  youngest  son,  Charles  Francis.  For  four  years  he  culti¬ 
vated  with  rare  tact  the  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  1813  the  Czar  offered  to  mediate  for  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and,  although 
President  Madison  was  well  pleased  with  this  project  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  act  with  Adams,  the  British  government  declined. 
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It  preferred  treating  directly  with  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
Adams  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  negotiations. 
Leaving  Mrs.  Adams  and  Charles  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  traveled 
through  Russia  and  Sweden  to  Gottenburg,  where  he  embarked 
on  the  United  States  corvette  “John  Adams,”  on  his  way  to 
Ghent. 

There,  in  efforts  to  secure  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  led  his 
associates  in  claims  as  bold  as  if  he  represented  the  undoubted 
victors  in  the  war.  He  audaciously  insisted  that  Canada  should 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  A  treaty  was  secured  so  advan¬ 
tageous  to  this  country  that  the  English  people  ruefully  declared 
that  better  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  Americans  if 
they  had  been  decidedly  triumphant.  He  went  to  Paris  and  was 
there  when  Napoleon  entered  the  city,  escaping  from  Elba,  so 
beginning  his  “Hundred  Days”  reign.  Adams’  wife  and  son,  who 
had  journeyed  all  the  way  from  St.  Petersburg  alone  in  a  carriage, 
joined  him  March  23,  1815.  They  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  Napoleon,  —  at  the  Tuileries,  at  the  theatre,  at  mass  in 
the  chapel  and  elsewhere. 

In  these  exciting  days  Adams  received  notice  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England.  They  arrived  in 
London  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  a  few  days  later  Adams  had 
his  first  interview  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  “manner  was 
cold,  but  not  absolutely  repulsive.”  The  treatment  which  his 
father  had  received  when  he  was  Minister  to  England  was  now 
dealt  to  his  son,  and  that  son  in  like  manner  showed  the  same 
calm  competency.  In  the  face  of  studied  disfavor,  his  tact,  wide 
knowledge  and  discretion  won  for  his  country  all  possible  advan¬ 
tages.  “London,  farewell!”  he  feelingly  wrote,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  the  day  of  his  departure  for  America.  “For  my  own  part, 
I  bade  adieu  to  London  in  all  probability  forever.” 

He  was  now  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  which 
position  he  had  been  appointed  in  1817  by  President  Monroe. 
He  arrived  in  Quincy  on  the  18th  of  August,  overjoyed  to  find  his 
venerable  father  and  mother  in  health,  and  to  be  with  them  in  the 
familiar  surroundings  for  such  length  of  time  as  entrance  upon 
his  new  responsibilities  might  permit.  While  busy  with  these  new 
duties  and  troubled  with  the  calumnies  of  political  foes,  he  was 
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suddenly  bereft  of  that  mother.  She  passed  away  the  28th  of 
October  in  the  following  year.  “Life  is  no  longer  to  me  what  it 
was,”  he  cried;  “my  home  is  no  longer  the  abode  of  my  mother. 
While  she  lived,  whenever  I  returned  to  the  paternal  roof,  I  felt 
as  if  the  joys  and  charms  of  childhood  returned  to  make  me  happy; 
all  was  kindness  and  affection.”  He  found  relief  in  absorbing 
work,  the  salvation  of  most  in  time  of  trouble,  —  work,  and  the 
deep  desire  to  achieve  the  highest  for  his  country.  By  nature  he 
was  devout.  He  read  five  chapters  of  the  Bible  every  morning, 
prayer  was  often  on  his  lips,  and  no  day  came  to  its  close  without 
the  reverent  utterance  of  the  words  his  mother  earliest  taught  him, 
“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  In  his  petitions,  as  their  brief 
fragments  appear  in  his  diary,  the  first  thought  is  of  his  country, 
followed  by  the  cry  that  he  may  serve  her  well. 

Now,  in  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  called,  he  gave 
himself  fearlessly  and  with  complete  moral  and  spiritual  abandon 
as  in  the  sight  of  the  Infinite.  Outstanding  was  his  determi¬ 
nation  that  the  “world  shall  be  familiarized  with  the  idea 
of  considering  the  continent  of  North  America  to  be  our  proper 
dominion.”  In  the  treaty  with  Spain  he  acquired  the  Floridas. 
He  was  the  first  to  propose  this  acquisition;  he  regarded  the 
attainment  of  it  as  his  own.  He  wrote  to  our  minister  at 
Madrid  “that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  federal  republic  will  be 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of  the  Union,” 
and,  although  friendly  with  Russia,  he  warned  the  Czar  that 
“we  should  contest  the  rights  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  estab¬ 
lishment  on  this  continent.”  Here  is  the  first  appearance  in 
our  history,  as  Charles  F.  Adams,  first  of  the  name,  notes,  of  the 
policy  afterward  to  be  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  the  father  of  it.  Conservatively  is  it  declared 
by  Professor  Alexander  Johnston,  in  the  “Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,”  that  “it  is  certain  that  Adams  had  had  a 
large  share  in  suggesting  and  preparing  it.” 

Amid  all  these  splendid  activities  he  grimly  set  himself  to  pre¬ 
pare,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  an  exacting  report  on  weights 
and  measures.  It  was,  and  is,  an  important  matter,  covering  a 
wide  field  which  was  but  slightly  surveyed,  and  wholly  strange  to 
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him.  The  crowded  days  of  an  exciting  time  called  for  all  his 
strength.  There  was  no  commission  to  assist,  no  documents  on 
file,  not  even  ordinary  clerical  skill  which  might  aid.  “Worst  of 
all,”  writes  Brooks  Adams,  “he  found  no  kindred  mind  from 
which  he  could  draw  a  stimulant.  .  .  .  The  only  hours  he  could 
veritably  call  his  own  were  from  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
breakfast,  and  those  only  in  summer,  in  hot  weather,  when  work 
was  fatiguing  almost  beyond  endurance.  .  .  .  He  had  to  give  up 
his  visit  to  his  father  in  Quincy  in  August,  which  almost  broke  the 
poor  old  man’s  heart,  after  his  wife  had  died.”  With  six  months 
of  such  terrible  toil  he  produced  a  gem.  But  the  pearl  —  well, 
Congress  was  not  sympathetic,  and  the  country  did  not  have  eyes 
to  see  anything  but  the  rising  cloud  of  war.  Now,  it  is  counted 
a  classic  for  its  scientific,  historical  and  literary  qualities.  This 
discovery  was  first  made  by  foreign  authorities.  Colonel  Pasley, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  some  thirteen  years  afterward,  said,  in  a 
learned  work  on  measures  and  money,  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
“has  thrown  more  light  into  the  history  of  our  old  English 
weights  and  measures  than  all  former  writers  on  the  subject.” 
Professor  Charles  Davis,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Columbia  and  West  Point,  called  it  the  “able  and  extraordinary 
report  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  ...  To  that  report  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing  should  be  taken  away.” 
The  professor  incorporated  the  whole  of  it  in  a  work  he  was 
preparing. 

John  Quincy  Adams’  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1824  is  popu¬ 
larly  accepted  as  the  glorious  summit  of  his  career.  Instead,  his 
grandsons,  Henry  Adams  and  Brooks  Adams,  set  it  down  as  the 
tragedy  of  their  grandfather’s  life.  Truly,  he  endured  much,  but 
all  the  hurts  of  that  “lurid”  day  he  endured  nobly.  He  was  the 
most  prominent  candidate,  because  as  Secretary  of  State  he  was 
in  the  line  of  promotion  and  also  because  his  ability  and  services 
were  recognized.  There  were  others  who  were  early  on  the  field, 
fiercely  contending  for  the  position.  Slander,  duplicity  and 
intrigue,  the  hounds  so  frequently  let  loose  in  political  life,  widely 
ranged  the  nation.  The  man  on  horseback,  Andrew  Jackson, 
came  storming  forward  from  the  battlefield  of  New  Orleans  with 
a  host  from  the  South  and  the  West. 
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The  friends  of  Adams  were  fearful  of  the  issue  and  besought 
him  to  be  active  in  his  own  behalf.  He  would  do  absolutely 
nothing.  “If  the  people  wish  me  to  be  President  I  shall  not 
refuse  the  office,  but  I  ask  nothing  from  any  man  or  any  body 
of  men.”  It  was  a  high  standard,  never  departed  from  by 
his  father  or  himself,  or  since  by  any  of  their  descendants. 
It  is  ideal,  blending  beautifully  with  the  ideal  attitude  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  an  ideal  republic.  But,  alas!  the  ideal  floats  so  high 
in  the  blue,  and  the  pull  of  sordid  things  is  so  strong.  Adams 
was  not  indifferent.  He  hungered  for  an  approving  election. 
“To  suffer  without  feeling,”  he  wrote,  “is  not  in  human  nature; 
and  when  I  consider  that  to  me  alone,  of  all  the  candidates  before 
the  nation,  failure  of  success  would  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of 
censure  by  the  nation  upon  my  past  services,  I  cannot  dissemble 
to  myself  that  I  have  more  at  stake  in  the  result  than  any  other 
individual.”  To  his  disappointment,  the  returns  to  the  electoral 
colleges  showed  that  none  of  the  candidates  had  the  constitutional 
majority.  The  final  selection  fell  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  received  but  one  vote  over  General  Jackson.  Upon  this 
he  frankly  declared  that  he  would  refuse  the  office  if  by  so  doing 
another  opportunity  would  be  “afforded  the  people  to  form  and 
express  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  the  object  of  their 
preference.”  However,  Quincy  remained  entirely  loyal;  every  vote 
cast  (140)  was  for  the  Adams  electoral  ticket. 

Adams  administered  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  all  the 
deliberate  wisdom  of  his  wide  intelligence  and  with  complete 
trust  in  ideal  principles  and  methods.  He  did  not  separate  his 
daily  service  from  his  religion.  He  actually  conducted  public 
affairs  as  if  he  were  in  the  dawning  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  GocL 
This  is  no  overstatement,  as  at  heart  he  hoped,  with  all  the  passion¬ 
ate  fervency  of  the  noblest  patriots,  that  a  universal  reign  of  right, 
justice  and  truth  were  then  having  its  beginning  in  America. 
Two  things  stand  out  in  his  administration.  First,  his  utter 
reliance  upon  the  principle  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
This  principle  was  not  new,  of  course;  his  father  and  Washing¬ 
ton  had  acted  upon  it.  But  his  loyalty  to  it  was  absolute.  He 
retained  every  person  his  predecessor  had  placed  in  office  “against 
whom  there  was  no  complaint  which  would  warrant  his  removal.” 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  two  were  removed  and  that  for  very 
evident  causes.  Fitness  guided  all  his  new  appointments.  It  was 
magnificent,  but  as  was  then,  and  ever  since,  said,  it  was  not  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  It  invited  his  defeat  for  a  second  term.  Then 
practical  politics  were  let  loose  with  the  slogan,  “To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils.”  That  muddy  deluge  of  the  spoils  system,  with 
its  measureless  corruption  of  service  and  character,  subjected  the 
nation  to  a  century  of  shame. 

The  second  point  which  President  Adams  stressed  is  thus  given 
in  his  own  words:  “The  great  effort  of  my  administration  was  to 
mature  into  a  permanent  and  regular  system  the  application  of 
all  the  superfluous  revenue  of  the  Union  to  internal  improvement 
which  at  this  day  would  have  afforded  high  wages  and  constant 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers,  and  in  which 
every  dollar  expended  would  have  repaid  itself  fourfold  in  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  public  lands.”  It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
purpose,  but  it  fell  before  the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  the  forces 
led  by  Jackson.  The  public  lands,  “the  richest  inheritance  ever 
bestowed  by  a  bountiful  Creator  upon  any  national  community,” 
were  delivered  up  to  land  jobbers,  speculators  and  the  grabbing 
of  the  greedy.  The  sordid  riot  and  debauchery  which  followed, 
the  lawless  alienation  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  people’s  lands, 
surpassed  anything  known  to  history,  —  surpassed  the  enclosures 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  the  forceful  appropriations  of  the  barons 
of  Russia. 

The  full  extent  of  the  woe  of  it  is  but  now  penetrating  the  minds 
of  some  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  They  see  in  the  discovery  of 
the  American  continent  and  the  opening  of  it  to  civilization  the 
last  great  gift  of  God  to  man.  Where  in  sight  is  a  second  like  it? 
Not  in  the  Australian  continent,  not  in  Africa,  not  even  in  South 
America.  That  was  the  thought  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 
“I  had  long  entertained  and  cherished  the  hope,”  was  his  delib¬ 
erate  conviction,  “that  these  public  lands  were  among  the  chosen 
instruments  of  Almighty  power,  ...  of  improving  the  condition 
of  man,  by  establishing  the  practical,  self-evident  truth  of  the 
natural  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  government,  and  by  banishing  slavery  and  war  upon 
earth.”  The  abuse  of  this  gift  through  the  triumph  of  selfish 
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interests  so  wore  upon  President  Adams  that  he  not  only  grieved 
over  his  own  impotence,  but,  as  Brooks  Adams  writes,  feared  for 
his  belief  in  the  Providence  of  God.  He  had  tried  with  all  his 
strength  to  keep  covenant  with  the  Almighty,  and  defeat  —  dis¬ 
cordant,  merciless  —  was  the  outcome! 

One  might  say  that  the  right  kind  of  men  were  even  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  vast,  bountiful  lands.  But  such  men  were  here,  none 
better.  Of  such  John  Quincy  Adams  was  typical.  After  their 
kind  they  were  supreme  state  builders.  Their  moral  responsibility 
was  an  inheritance  which  might  well  match  the  gift  of  a  mighty 
continent.  Here  was  a  marvelous  combination.  Had  it  ever 
happened  before,  will  it  ever  happen  again?  Why  the  failure? 
Was  it  for  lack  of  enough  leaders?  Were  the  multitudes  of  the 
people,  dowered  so  lately  with  the  gift  of  self-government,  blind 
to  their  opportunity,  or  were  they  so  stubborn  in  their  strengthened 
individuality  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to  unite  for  greatest  things? 
Or,  plainly,  was  it  the  ordained  retribution  for  that  deplorable 
concession  to  slavery  in  the  Constitution?  The  initial  failure  of 
democracy!  Millions,  indeed,  marched  with  President  Adams  the 
great  highway,  prophesied  of  old.  But  they  were  not  dominant; 
they  were  not  enough.  The  North  was  with  him.  When  elected 
President,  of  the  eighty-four  electoral  votes  cast  for  him,  seventy- 
seven  were  given  by  New  England  and  New  York,  and  not  one  by 
the  three  great  slave-holding  States. 

Mr.  Adams  retired  to  Quincy  and  private  life,  as  he  thought, 
forever.  He  gave  himself  to  study,  to  translations  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  to  agriculture,  to  researches  in  astronomy,  his  favorite 
science  —  to  anything,  so  that  his  “mind  might  not  be  left  to 
corrode  itself.”  Then  he  was  surprised  and  deeply  moved  by  his 
election  to  Congress  from  his  own  home  district.  On  the  evening 
of  November  6,  1830,  “the  day  on  which  he  heard  the  news,” 
records  Brooks  Adams,  “he  sat  alone  at  home,  meditating  on 
what  had  befallen  him.  The  event  to  him  was  unexpected.  It 
fairly  bewildered  him.  He  thus  poured  out  his  feelings:  ‘Twenty- 
two  towns  gave  2,565  votes  of  which  1,817  were  for  John  Quincy 
Adams.  ...  I  am  a  member  elect  of  the  Twenty-Second  Con¬ 
gress.  .  .  .  My  return  to  public  life  in  a  subordinate  station  is 
disagreeable  to  my  family,  and  disapproved  by  some  of  my  friends; 
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though  no  one  has  expressed  that  disapprobation  to  me.  .  .  . 
This  call  upon  me  by  the  people  of  the  district  in  which  I  reside, 
to  represent  them  in  Congress,  has  been  spontaneous,  and  although 
counteracted  by  a  double  opposition,  federalist  and  Jacksonite, 
I  have  received  nearly  three  votes  in  four  throughout  the  district. 
My  election  as  President  of  the  United  States  was  not  half  so 
gratifying  to  my  inmost  soul.  No  election  or  appointment  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  ever  gave  me  so  much  pleasure.  I  say  this  to 
record  my  sentiments;  but  no  stranger  intermeddleth  with  my 
joys,  and  the  dearest  of  my  friends  have  no  sympathy  with  my 
sensations.’ 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  the  Independence  Day  following  his 
election,  there  was  a  great  celebration  in  Quincy.  It  was  a  jubilant 
ratification  meeting;  he  was  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  the  other 
exercises  were  to  be  of  a  like  rejoicing  character.  The  invited 
guests  from  all  over  Plymouth  District  met  at  French’s  Tavern; 
there  was  a  procession  with  a  band,  and  the  Quincy  Light  Infantry 
Company  for  escort.  The  exercises  were  to  be  held  in  Stone 
Temple,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  that  a  halt  was  ordered  before 
admittance  was  permitted,  to  make  sure  that  the  granite  structure 
“would  not  crumble  into  ruins.”  The  galleries  were  shored  up 
and  then  the  Temple  safely  endured  its  first  real  test.  Parson 
Whitney  offered  prayer,  the  Declaration  was  read  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Potter  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  “vocal  numbers” 
was  a  modernized  poetic  paraphrase  of  Psalm  149  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  then  followed  the  oration.  An  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes 
were  taken  in  its  delivery,  and,  at  that,  a  third  of  it  was  omitted. 
Frequent  was  the  outburst  of  applause,  a  startling  sound  in  a 
New  England  meeting-house.  After  this  came  a  thronged  dinner 
in  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Adams  seized  the  occasion  to  add  to  all  he 
had  said  some  more  words  out  of  his  heart’s  emotions:  “Yet  can 
I  not  withhold  my  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  Disposer  of 
human  events,  and  to  the  people  of  my  native  region,  for  this 
unexpected  testimonial  of  their  continued  confidence  after  all  the 
combinations  of  personal  rivals  and  political  competitions  to  shake 
it  off.  .  .  .  An  honor  the  more  preciously  prized  by  me  as  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  unexpected  testimonial  of  confidence  from  which 
above  all  other  lands  I  am  entitled  to  call  'my  own,  my  native 
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land.’  ”  This  mark  of  confidence  from  the  Plymouth  District  was 
continued  to  his  last  breath,  with  not  much  more  formality  than 
the  visits  of  committees  from  the  several  towns  making  notifica¬ 
tions  or  expressing  satisfaction,  or  like  that  of  Harvey  Field,  with 
a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

From  the  beginning  he  and  his  hated  slavery.  President  John 
Adams  writhed  at  the  concessions  forced  by  the  South  before  they 
would  accept  the  Constitution.  Abigail  Adams  pleaded  that 
freemen  should  make  all  free.  And,  now,  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
early  as  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question,  deliberately  set  it 
down  that  “the  present  question  is  a  mere  preamble  —  a  title 
page  to  a  tragic  volume.  .  .  .  It  is  even  now  proper  for  me  to 
begin  the  preparation  of  myself  for  that  emergency.”  As  President 
and  Senator  he  knew  no  South  and  no  North.  He  gave  his  great 
powers  to  the  whole  country.  Impartial  in  his  activities  he  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  South  would  cast  a  good  number  of  votes  for  him 
when  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  His  disappointment 
was  marked. 

In  the  growing  rift  between  the  North  and  the  South  he 
gradually  came  to  be  recognized  as  unsympathetic  to  slavery 
—  as  its  foe.  Above  all  others  he  presented  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  seat  of 
the  free  government  was  the  first  fortress  assaulted.  He  offered 
no  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  course,  but  did  defend 
strenuously  the  sacred  right  of  petition.  Among  the  first  petitions 
he  presented  was  one  by  one  hundred  and  seven  women  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  That  created  a  commotion  in  the  House.  The  wrath 
of  the  majority  against  any  petitions  of  this  description  was  rising 
rapidly.  And  here  was  one  by  women,  whose  proper  sphere  was 
“cheering  the  domestic  circle,  and  shedding  over  it  the  mild 
radiance  of  social  virtues,  instead  of  rushing  into  the  fierce  struggles 
of  political  life!”  This  speech,  and  a  few  more  like  it,  called  from 
Adams  a  remarkably  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  imperishable  deeds 
wrought  by  women  for  their  country  and  humanity. 

Perhaps  the  women  who  petitioned  were  of  Quincy;  at  all 
events,  he  records  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  1838, 
the  ladies  of  Quincy  gave  a  picnic  and  ball  “with  great  formality, 
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and  with  the  intention  of  showing  respect  to  me  and  to  my 
wife.”  The  place  was  the  Hancock  lot.  Mr.  Ibrahim  Bartlett 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  G.  Horton  “escorted  me  to  the  entrance  of 
the  lot,  where  I  was  received  by  six  young  unmarried  ladies, 
between  whom  I  was  conducted  to  the  large  lime-tree  in  the 
centre  of  the  lot,  there  received  by  two  married  ladies,  who 
presented  me  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  the  lady  hostess  of  the  party, 
who  conducted  me  and  my  wife  to  a  couple  of  chairs  under  an 
arch  of  evergreens,  overshadowed  by  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  the  lime-tree.  There  was  an  inscription  over  the  arch,  which 
I  did  not  see.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Whitney  stood  near,  and 
all  around  was  a  circle  of  women,  young  and  old,  to  the  number 
of  about  two  hundred,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  all  inhabitants 
of  Quincy.”  He  addressed  the  gathering,  stated  the  number  of 
petitions  which  he  had  received  from  the  women  of  the  district, 
the  violent  outrage  upon  their  sex  which  he  had  felt  called  upon 
to  repel  and  the  defence  of  their  rights  which  followed.  “It  was 
to  this,  I  presume,  that  I  was  indebted  for  the  present  kind  notice 
of  approbation  from  the  ladies  of  Quincy.”  A  collation  followed 
and  a  dance  upon  the  green.  The  ball  in  the  evening  was  at  “the 
ball-room  of  French’s  Hotel,  now  called  the  Hancock  House.  .  .  . 
The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  fifty  couples  were  dancing 
at  one  country  dance.  The  dancing  was  universally  good,  and 
far  more  animated  than  I  had  seen  at  private  balls  for  many 
years.” 

The  change  in  the  name  of  the  tavern  calls  for  a  brief  notice  of 
its  patriotic  owner.  Daniel  French  settled  in  Quincy  in  1821,  and 
in  1837  built,  upon  the  site  of  an  old  tavern  which  had  been  kept 
by  Deacon  Savil,  this  largest  of  our  public  houses.  Called  by  his 
name  at  first,  it  was  now,  in  1838,  honored  with  the  title,  The 
Hancock  House.  French  also  sold  to  the  town  for  a  thousand 
dollars  the  land  on  which  stands  the  City  Hall,  with  this  proviso, 
says  his  granddaughter,  Mary  Perkins,  that  “if  it  were  ever  used 
for  another  purpose  the  deed  should  be  as  if  it  were  never  made.” 
He  was  postmaster  for  twenty-five  years.  As  landlord  he  set 
out  the  feasts  for  about  all  the  great  celebrations,  especially  that 
of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  town,  when  he 
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“prepared  the  sumptuous  repast  under  the  spacious  pavilion”  on 
the  Hancock  lot. 

The  dance  which  Adams  led  the  members  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  he  continued  to  present  petitions, 
was  furious  beyond  all  precedent.  They  struggled  to  suppress 
him  and  his  petitions.  But  as  he  knew  more  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  of  parliamentary  law,  of  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
than  any  one  of  them,  he  held  them  all  at  bay,  raging  and  helpless. 
Then  they  voted  the  infamous  “gag  law,”  providing  that  no  peti¬ 
tion,  resolution,  or  paper  relating  to  slavery  or  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  or  the  slave  trade,  should  be  received  or  in  any  manner 
entertained  by  the  House.  One  of  the  scenes  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  this  rule  is  described  in  his  Memoirs.  When  Adams 
arose  in  his  turn  to  an  exciting  roll  call  and  began  to  say  something, 
the  Speaker  roared  out  that  he  must  answer  aye  or  no,  and  nothing 
else.  Order!  Then  Adams,  “with  a  reinforced  voice — ‘I  refuse 
to  answer  because  I  consider  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  as 
unconstitutional !  *  While  in  a  firm  and  swelling  voice  I  pronounced 
distinctly  these  words,  the  Speaker,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
House,  cried  ‘Order!  order!  order!’  till  it  became  a  perfect  yell. 
I  paused  a  moment  for  it  to  cease,  and  then  said,  ‘A  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.’  While  speaking 
these  words  with  loud,  distinct,  and  slow  articulation,  the  bawl  of 
‘Order!  order!’  resounded  again  from  two-thirds  of  the  House. 
The  Speaker  with  agonizing  lungs,  screamed,  ‘  I  call  upon  the  House 
to  support  me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty!  ’  I  then  coolly  resumed 
my  seat.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  grievous  assault  upon  our  free  institutions. 
How  “that  old  man  eloquent”  defied  it,  and  portrayed  the 
iniquity  of  it  and  the  system  it  tried  to  shield!  “Numbers 
could  not  overawe  him,”  writes  Morse,  “nor  loneliness  dispirit 
him.  He  was  probably  the  most  formidable  fighter  in  debate  of 
whom  parliamentary  records  preserve  the  memory.”  For  ten 
years  he  endured  the  strain,  almost  alone  at  first,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  winning  adherents,  until,  on  December  3,  1844,  a  majority 
swept  the  tyrannous  rule  from  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Blessed,  forever  blessed,  be  the  name  of  God!  ”  was  his  reverent 
acknowledgment. 


Street,  Quincy,  in  1887 
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Severe  as  was  that  battle,  yet  his  strength  was  not  exhausted, 
nor  his  services  in  other  fields  diminished.  No  duty  on  the  many 
committees  was  scanted,  no  opportunity  lost  to  deliver  lectures 
on  education,  science  and  similar  topics.  His  mentality  was  of 
the  scientific  order;  and  when  the  half-million  bequest  of  James 
Smithson  was  in  danger  of  being  “squandered  upon  cormorants, 
or  wasted  in  electioneering  bribery,”  he  could  not  but  throw  him¬ 
self  into  a  three-year  struggle  to  secure  the  foundation  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  an  as¬ 
tronomical  observatory.  “Among  all  Mr.  Adams’  scientific  inter¬ 
ests  astronomy  stirred  him  most,  and  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
that  branch  of  science  finally  cost  him  his  life.” 

Whenever  he  was  in  Quincy  he  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  to  the  summit  of  President’s  Hill  to  gaze  upon  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun.  “To  me,  the  observation  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,”  he  recorded  in  his  Memoirs,  “has  been  for  a  great 
portion  of  my  life  a  pleasure  of  gratified  curiosity,  of  ever-return¬ 
ing  wonder,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Creator  and  mover  of  these 
unnumbered  worlds.  There  is  something  of  awful  enjoyment 
in  observing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  That  flashing 
beam  of  his  first  appearance  upon  the  horizon;  that  sinking  of 
the  last  ray  beneath  it.” 

In  July,  1843,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an  oration  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  observatory  to  be  erected 
in  Cincinnati.  He  was  deeply  moved;  this  service  was  in  his 
vein ;  he  coveted  the  chance  to  advance  his  favorite  science. 
But  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old  and  needed  much  the 
repose  in  the  quiet  of  the  Quincy  home  to  prepare  him  for 
the  coming  session  of  Congress.  “This  is  a  rash  promise,” 
he  wrote,  “and,  in  faithfully  analyzing  my  motives  for  making 
it,  I  wish  I  could  find  them  pure  from  all  alloy  of  vanity 
and  self-glorification.”'  Libraries,  both  public  and  private,  were 
ransacked,  and  friends  journeyed  to  Quincy  Jaden  with  books. 
He  further  wrote,  “My  task  is  to  turn  this  transient  gust  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  science  of  astronomy  at  Cincinnati  into  a  permanent 
and  persevering  national  pursuit,  which  may  extend  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  and  make  my  country  instrumental  in 
elevating  the  character  and  improving  the  condition  of  man  upon 
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earth.  The  hand  of  God  himself  has  furnished  me  this  opportunity 
to  do  good.” 

Worn  by  the  labor  the  task  involved,  suffering  from  insomnia, 
this  much  enduring  hero,  on  his  way  to  Cincinnati,  dared 
deliver  a  two-hour  address  at  Dedham  to  his  constituents,  work¬ 
ing  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  rising  at  four  to  do  it, 
and  then  hurried  on  to  Springfield  to  fulfill  a  like  engagement. 
His  journey  was  in  winter;  he  was  half  frozen  in  snowstorms  and 
half  suffocated  in  the  cabins  of  canal  boats  crawling  along  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  To  this  was  added  the  gratifying  yet 
exhausting  receptions  in  city  after  city,  with  their  processions  and 
orations.  Since  the  visit  of  Lafayette  the  country  had  seen  nothing 
like  it.  Adams  was  amazed ;  he  could  not  realize  that  these  demon¬ 
strations  were  made  for  him.  All  was  so  different  from  the  life  of 
conflict  in  Congress! 

At  Cincinnati  there  were  more  processions  and  more  open-air 
addresses.  On  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  it 
rained  and  wet  the  manuscript  of  a  preliminary  and  unexpected 
address  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver.  The  oration  was 
finally  uttered  November  10,  1844,  in  the  largest  church,  crowded 
to  suffocation.  His  return  home  by  a  different  route  was  still 
a  triumphal  procession.  He  entered  Quincy  a  broken  old  man, 
with  symptoms  of  speedy  dissolution  upon  him.  His  wife  was 
aghast  at  his  appearance,  but  when  she  pleaded  for  his  entire 
repose  and  prudence,  the  only  reply  the  old  warrior  made  was, 
“It  would  be  a  glorious  moment  for  me  to  die,  so  let  it  come.” 

Not  immediately  did  it  come.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
at  his  post  when  the  next  session  of  Congress  began.  But  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1846,  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
This  seemed  the  end.  In  three  months,  however,  that  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  was  expressing  itself  in  Washington.  Stoutly  he  took 
account  of  himself.  Who,  but  he,  would  record  that  from  the 
hour  of  the  stroke  “I  date  my  decease,  and  consider  myself,  for 
every  useful  purpose  to  myself  or  to  my  fellow-creatures,  dead; 
and  hence  I  call  this  and  what  I  may  write  hereafter  a  posthu¬ 
mous  memoir.” 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  February,  1847,  that  he  entered  the 
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House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time  after  his  illness, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  quote  these  words  of  Josiah  Quincy:  “The 
House  rose  as  one  man,  business  was  at  once  suspended,  his 
usual  seat  surrendered  to  him  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
had  been  assigned,  and  he  was  formally  conducted  to  it  by 
two  members.”  With  his  accustomed  regularity  he  was  daily 
in  his  seat.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  February,  1848,  he  went 
to  church,  morning  and  afternoon,  seemingly  in  his  usual 
health.  In  the  evening  his  wife  read  to  him  a  sermon  on 
“Time.”  The  practice  of  reading  to  him  she  had  taken  up  because 
of  his  failing  sight. 

The  next  day  he  walked  cheerfully  to  the  Capitol,  and  with 
powers  hardly  impaired  was  attentive  to  the  proceedings.  At 
about  noon  he  arose  as  if  to  speak,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
He  was  seen  to  stagger,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  member 
who  sprang  to  his  aid.  He  was  carried  into  the  Speaker’s  room, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon,  coming  to  himself  for  a  moment,  he 
said  distinctly,  “This  is  the  last  of  earth;  I  am  content.”  He 
passed  away  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  family. 

There  were  impressive  services  in  Washington,  a  procession 
of  all  dignitaries  with  a  military  escort,  and  thence  the  remains 
were  borne  to  Massachusetts.  On  the  route  thirty  members 
of  the  House  were  in  attendance,  and  the  greatest  respect 
was  shown  by  every  city  and  town  through  which  the  cortege 
passed.  Faneuil  Hall,  appropriately  draped  in  mourning,  received 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Commonwealth’s  great  son  and  citizen. 
Here  the  remains  lay  in  state  until  the  next  day,  when,  “attended 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  Executive  and  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston, 
they  were  removed  to  Quincy.”  There,  in  the  Stone  Temple, 
the  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced  by  the  pastor,  the  Reverend 
William  P.  Lunt,  and  there  that  worn  frame  was  finally  entombed 
“beside  the  sepulchre  of  his  parents,  amidst  the  scenes  most  familiar 
and  dear  to  his  heart.”  The  entire  country  was  eloquent  in  its 
tributes.  North  and  South  bowed  in  respect  and  reverence.  It 
was  the  last  blending  of  the  Union  in  a  common  sentiment.  The 
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rising  antagonism,  so  soon  to  break  out  in  civil  war,  crushed  all 
fraternal  feelings.  Exalted,  however,  were  the  emotions  of  the 
hour.  They  still  throb  in  Whittier’s  stanza: 

He  rests  with  the  immortals;  his  journey  has  been  long; 

For  him  no  wail  of  sorrow,  but  a  paean  full  and  strong! 

So  well  and  bravely  has  he  done  the  work  he  found  to  do, 

To  justice,  freedom,  duty,  God,  and  man  forever  true. 


Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Charles  Francis  Adams,  1807-1886 

(Abigail  Brown  Brooks) 


Interior  of  First  Church 
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HE  entire  Quincy  community,  and  not  only  a  single 
family  of  it,  was  raised  to  its  highest  power  and  fame  in 
the  career  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  is  a 
habit  of  those  who  write  of  him  or  any  of  his  kin  to  dwell 
on  the  force  of  heredity  so  marvelously  illustrated  through 
the  four  or  five  generations  of  eminent  persons.  To  find  a  parallel 
the  histories  of  all  nations  are  scrutinized,  and  most  often  in  vain. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  among  the  latest  to  declare  that  this 
instance  is  unequaled.  Let  us  accept  the  conclusion  and  take  to 
heart  the  lesson  conveyed  in  such  a  signal  evaluation  of  the  law  of 
spiritual  inheritance. 

Nevertheless,  is  there  not  an  intimation,  also,  of  the  larger 
inheritance,  —  in  the  Braintree  settlers,  the  whole  town  and 
neighboring  towns,  the  race?  John  Adams,  with  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  future  was  to  bring  forth,  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  neighbors  round  about  were  an  exceptional  people. 
They  were  homogeneous;  they  were  like-minded;  they  were  of 
the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  His  own  family  was  but  a 
branch  of  the  tree  vigorous  with  the  Baxters,  the  Basses,  the 
Savils,  the  Quincys,  the  Spears,  Brackets,  Thayers,  Flynts, 
Arnolds,  Faxons,  Holbrooks,  Marshes,  Cranes,  Haywards,  Aldens, 
Shepards,  Frenches,  Curtises,  Veazies,  Belchers,  Nightingales, 
Wales,  Webbs  and  those  of  other  names  of  earlier  settlers.  Again 
is  one  impressed  in  noting  names  and  marriages  that  here  were 
developing  a  remarkable  group  of  the  purer  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
English  breed,  typical  in  its  promises. 

Nourished  by  such  wide-spreading  roots  and  through  such  a 
sturdy  stem  was  now  to  flourish  additional  fine  flower  and  fruitage. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  Great  Ambassador,  appeared  with 
most  of  the  familiar  marks  of  his  kind.  There  was  a  toning  down 
which  may  have  resulted  from  his  mixed  northern  and  southern 
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descent.  His  mother  was  of  the  Maryland  Johnsons,  eminent  in 
their  generations,  active  in  securing  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  and  as  purely  English  as  the  Adamses.  But  a  southern 
modulation  seems  to  have  been  imparted  which  stilled,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  the  rather  tempestuous  outbreaks  of  the  Adams  blood.  She 
survived  her  husband  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and  with  him 
lived  long  enough  to  see  their  son  Charles  a  legislator  and  coming 
to  the  turning  point  of  his  life. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  was  born,  not  in  Quincy,  but  in  Boston, 
August  18,  1807,  in  a  frame  house  which  then  occupied  a  part  of 
the  present  site  of  the  Hotel  Touraine,  corner  of  Tremont  and 
Boylston  streets.  His  father  at  this  time  was  representing  his 
State  in  the  national  Senate,  and  besides  was  incidentally  serving 
as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard.  Scarce  was 
Charles  two  years  old  when  he  was  swept  into  that  world-wide 
errantry  of  his  father,  going  with  him  on  his  mission  to  Russia. 
The  boy’s  education  there,  as  might  be  expected,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  parents.  The  father  spent  many  hours  a  day  at  it, 
and  read  books  of  science  just  to  qualify  himself  to  improve  his 
child’s  understanding.  “To  be  profitable  to  my  children,”  he 
humbly  wrote,  “seems  to  me  to  be  within  the  compass  of  my 
powers.  To  that  let  me  bound  my  wishes  and  my  prayers.”  In 
all  this,  able  assistance  was  given  by  the  mother. 

During  two  years  spent  in  England  Charles  not  only  learned  the 
prescribed  studies,  but  came  to  understand  something  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character,  which  served  him  well  in  his  later  years.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  return  to  America  in  1817  he  was  taken  to  Quincy, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother, 
Abigail  Adams.  This  was  an  impressive  experience  which  never 
faded  from  his  memory.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  he  studied 
law  under  the  deep-browed,  the  “god-like”  Daniel  Webster. 
With  such  wide  experience  he  matured  early;  and,  fitted  now  to 
enter  upon  his  career,  he  fortunately  found  a  most  excellent  wife. 
On  September  5,  1829,  he  was  married  in  Medford,  at  the  family 
residence,  to  Abigail  B.  Brooks,  the  youngest  child  of  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  a  noted  Boston  merchant.  In  clear  energy  of  soul  she 
was  a  second  Abigail  Adams.  Indeed,  in  those  trying  years  in 
England,  when  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  an  unfriendly 
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court  and  nobility,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  first  Abigail  had  come 
to  life  again.  Queenly  above  most  who  sit  upon  thrones,  vivacious, 
strongly  individual  in  character  and  of  quick  discernment,  she, 
too,  gloriously  represented  American  womanhood,  and  in  dignity 
and  poise  held  as  by  natural  right  that  conspicuous  place  by  the 
side  of  her  husband. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  Charles  Adams  to  live  up  to  his  name, 
made  famous  by  two  such  masterful  spirits  as  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  Moreover,  he  was  modest  and  sensitive  in  a  marked  degree; 
so  to  emerge  from  the  shadow  and  develop  from  his  own  main 
roots  such  surpassing  flower  and  fruitage  is  convincing  evidence  of 
his  genuine  abilities  and  force  of  character.  What  in  him  was  of 
worth  gradually  began  to  show  itself  through  virile  articles  in  the 
magazines,  through  fearless  editorials  in  a  pure-politics  newspaper 
which  he  edited,  and  through  five  faithful  years  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  Independent  as  either  of  his  predecessors,  he  was,  for  an 
Adams,  wonderfully  reposeful  in  his  sustained  strength.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  dispense  with  invective,  and  to  debate 
great  matters  in  calm  speech.  Nevertheless,  there  was  plainly 
discernible,  in  the  deep  elements  of  his  character  and  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it,  the  familiar  ethical  passion.  This  was  visible  in  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  shams,  in  his  reverence  for  justice,  in  his  reliance  upon 
“the  laws  of  sublimer  range,  whose  home  is  the  pure  ether,  whose 
origin  is  God  alone.”  Naturally  he  was  with  the  “conscience” 
Whigs  when  the  anti-slavery  agitation  began  greatly  to  stir  the 
North,  and  was  numbered  with  the  few  choice  spirits  who  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts  and  perhaps 
of  the  country.  Nominated  Vice-President  by  the  Free  Soil  party 
in  1848,  his  was  the  strength  of  its  slogan,  “Adams  and  Liberty.” 
Thus  through  the  sifting  for  the  inevitable  conflict  he  found  his  way 
as  if  by  divine  appointment  to  the  firing  line  at  the  opening 'of  the 
mighty  battle  for  the  Union. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1859  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  greatly  aided  by  his  constitutional  lore  and  his  astuteness  to 
hold  the  government  together  in  the  perilous  interregnum  between 
Lincoln’s  election  and  inauguration.  All  things  were  out  of  joint 
and  falling  apart;  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  “fire-eaters” 
of  the  South  to  seize  the  government;  the  attitude  of  President 
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Buchanan  was  so  wavering  and  feeble  as  almost  to  invite  such  a 
venture.  Something  had  to  be  done  “to  keep  control  of  the  capital, 
and  bridge  over  the  interval  before  the  4th  of  March  in  peace  and 
quiet.”  Mr.  Adams  at  once  rose,  and  as  if  by  common  consent, 
into  great  congressional  prominence.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large 
committee  on  conciliation,  which,  while  it  failed  to  effect  much  on 
that  line,  yet  through  his  influence,  mainly,  so  controlled  things 
as  successfully  to  maneuver  for  position  and  thus  gained  time. 
He  made  a  notable  speech,  “unquestionably  the  speech  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,”  which  stayed  the  leaders  of  the  Border  States  with  a  second 
thought  before  plunging  into  secession.  Owing  to  Mr.  Adams  as 
much  as  to  any  other  man  was  secured  the  peaceable  inauguration 
of  Lincoln. 

“When  it  came  to  forming  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration,  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams  was  much  discussed.  .  .  . 
The  Massachusetts  delegation  united  in  a  formal  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  him  for  the  Treasury  Department.”  But  President  Lincoln, 
fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  had  his  own  thoughts,  and  after 
some  deliberation  appointed  Mr.  Adams  to  the  English  mission. 

As  we  now  clearly  see,  he  was  the  one  man  adapted  by  tempera¬ 
ment  and  training  to  be  our  Minister  to  England  in  that  fearful 
crisis.  He  knew  England,  —  he  had  obtained  part  of  his  educa^ 
tion  there,  —  and  from  father  and  grandfather  he  had  imbibed 
from  earliest  days  the  spirit  and  facts  of  America’s  relations  with 
that  nation.  Then,  also,  as  C.  F.  Adams,  his  son,  points  out,  he 
was  in  solid,  racial  qualities  Anglo-Saxon  himself,  and  by  these  — 
self-control,  high  courage,  frankness  and  fairness  —  won  from 
the  start  the  esteem  of  Lord  Russell,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  who  has  largely  edited  the 
writings  and  letters  of  the  Adams  family,  writes,  “The  seven  years 
of  service  in  London  mark  the  highest  point  of  Mr.  Adams’  career. 
Facing  perils  where  a  misstep  would  have  involved  catastrophe, 
ruin  to  himself  and  destruction  to  his  country,  he  made  no  mis¬ 
take,  no  surrender  to  temporary  advantage,  no  concession  of  right 
or  principle.  Against  public  clamor  at  home,  at  times  against  the 
instructions  of  his  superior,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  against  the 
pressure  of  Americans  and  plotting  of  Southerners  in  Europe,  he 
calmly  pursued  his  course.  His  abilities,  prescience  and  acts  have 
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been  fully  justified  by  time  and  events.”  “I  am  rather  concerned 
with  his  fame  as  a  man,”  writes  his  son,  Brooks  Adams.  “I  can¬ 
not  hope  to  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the  effect  my 
father  produced  on  me,  for  I  look  back  upon  him  not  only  as  the 
strongest  man  I  ever  knew,  but  as  having,  I  suspect,  more  fully 
developed  than  any  American  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
intellectual  poise  and  unity  of  the  eighteenth,  which  reached  per¬ 
fection  in  General  Washington.” 

The  Confederate  States,  at  the  outset,  had  for  chief  hope  the 
sympathy,  the  surreptitious  aid  and  even  possible  intervention  of 
England.  So  their  plan  was  to  “stand  off  ”  the  North  long  enough 
to  give  England,  or  any  other  European  power,  a  plausible  excuse 
to  render  a  favorable  and  decisive  verdict.  The  South,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  made  their  appeal  at  a  fortunate  moment.  Napo¬ 
leon  III  was  then  cherishing  his  exploitation  of  Mexico,  and  he 
welcomed,  as  an  ally  from  heaven,  the  threatened  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Hardly  could  he  restrain  himself  from  hastening  the 
process,  but  the  rupture  seemed  to  him  so  certain  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  wait  upon  the  slower  methods  of  England. 

And  England  in  her  ruling  classes  was  dead  against  us.  Her 
aristocracy,  her  officialdom,  at  every  mention  of  the  United  States, 
at  once  trod  the  stage  solemnly  or  stormily  as  prophets  of  evil. 
“The  great  republican  bubble  in  America  had  burst.”  No  love 
of  the  South  animated  them,  but  they  desired  the  severance  of 
the  Union  as  a  “diminution  of  a  dangerous  power.”  And  under¬ 
neath,  always,  was  the  ancient  dread  in  the  heart  of  the  privileged 
classes  of  the  rising  democracy. 

Appalling  was  the  situation  which  Mr.  Adams  was  called 
upon  to  face.  “Well  do  I  remember,”  writes  Brooks  Adams, 
“the  May  evening  in  1861  when  the  family  arrived  in  London, 
and  how  almost  at  once  the  venomous  atmosphere  of  the  place 
began  to  oppress  even  a  boy  like  me;  but  my  father,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  remained  composed,  though  the  first  news  he  read 
in  his  morning  paper  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Confederate 
belligerency.  Then  he  must  have  realized  what  was  in  store  for 
him.”  The  intention  apparently  was  that  this  declaration  should 
be  disposed  of  in  advance  of  any  protests  —  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  recognition  of  the  South  as  a  separate  nation.  Leading  up  to 
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this  was  the  cordial  reception  given  to  the  agents  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  They  were  favorites  in  the  most  fashionable  circles,  and 
indulged  in  familiar  intercourse  with  many  in  power. 

Now  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  diplomatic  combats  in 
history.  It  was  Mr.  Adams  against  all  England  in  her  arrogant 
ruling  classes,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions;  against  the  bench 
and  bar  of  England  in  general;  against  France  in  the  ambitions  of 
her  emperor;  against  whoever  and  whatever  in  Europe  aligned 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  experiment  of  a  people’s  government  in 
this  western  world.  A  critical  hour  for  humanity,  in  which  the 
representative  of  America  proved  to  be  the  champion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  downtrodden  in  most 
of  the  other  nations! 

Undaunted,  Mr.  Adams  brought  into  play  his  great  knowledge 
of  international  laws,  his  convictions  of  right,  and  insisted  upon 
the  observance  of  strict  neutrality.  He  met  the  intrigues  of 
the  Confederate  agents  with  direct  and  open  protestation,  and 
he  overcame  any  prejudice  which  may  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  Lord  Russell  by  his  manliness  and  evident  frankness.  At 
once  his  power  began  to  be  felt.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  recorded  that  “the 
astute  and  watchful  ambassador  from  the  United  States  has 
thus  far  forestalled  every  effort,  and  our  commissioners  were 
refused  interviews  with  her  Majesty’s  ministers.”  This  was  only 
a  beginning.  The  strife  over  the  warships  was  to  come  later. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  social  way,  Mr.  Adams  was  holding  his  own. 
He  was  treated  with  scant  courtesy  by  the  aristocracy,  but  as  his 
son  Charles  said,  “when  the  Englishman  was  cold  and  reserved 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  little  colder  and  a  little  more  reserved  than  the 
Englishman.”  His  wife  marveled  at  his  forbearance  and  patience; 
nevertheless,  she  was  his  chief  support  throughout  his  arduous 
mission.  Dr.  William  Everett,  who  knew  intimately  her  home 
life  in  those  days,  recorded  that  “to  her  not  less  than  to  him  are 
the  thanks  of  all  her  countrymen  due  for  maintaining  her  country’s 
honor  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  English  social  life, 
where  the  aristocratic  sentiment  was  notoriously  hostile,  with  a 
combination  of  generosity,  playfulness,  frankness,  constancy, 
culture  and  dignity,  which  none  but  herself,  perhaps,  could  have 
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so  thoroughly  exhibited,  to  the  admiration  of  her  new  friends  in 
England  and  the  profound  satisfaction  of  all  Americans.”  That 
home  life  and  the  high  character  and  tact  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams 
cemented  the  loyalty  to  the  Union  of  such  men  as  Monckton 
Milnes,  William  E.  Forster,  Bright,  Cobden  and  other  liberals, 
and  thus  was  effective  in  no  slight  measure  in  averting  in  1862  the 
recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the  Confederacy.  That  year 
the  fortunes  of  the  North  fell  to  their  lowest,  and  Gladstone  blun¬ 
dered,  as  he  later  admitted,  in  declaring  that  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  other  Southern  leaders  had  “made  a  nation.” 

Although  Lord  Russell  went  so  far  as  to  write  that  Great  Britain 
should  “recognize  the  Southern  States  as  an  Independent  State,” 
and  should  arm  Canada  accordingly,  the  Confederate  agents 
failed  to  “rush”  the  government.  They  now  bent  all  their  energies 
to  create  surreptitiously  in  England  a  navy  to  break  the  blockade 
and  to  bombard  the  ports  of  the  North.  This  was  their  last  chance; 
the  South  pawned  the  family  jewels  to  raise  the  needed  millions, 
and  Mason,  Slidell  &  Co.  toiled  steadily  through  every  subter¬ 
ranean  channel.  The  ablest  English  solicitors  aided  them,  and  the 
great  resources  of  the  shops  and  shipyards  of  the  Lairds  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  other  companies  were  at  their  disposal.  To  defeat  them 
Mr.  Adams  was  persistent  and  unremitting  in  his  efforts.  In  spite 
of  all  his  protestations  the  “Florida”  and  the  “Alabama”  stole 
to  sea  under  a  cloud  of  legal  fictions  and  technicalities,  Lord  Russell 
admitting  too  late  that  it  was  a  “scandal  and  reproach.”  “  England 
must  eventually  pay  for  this,”  was  the  warning  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  as  ship  after  ship  was  destroyed  by  the  privateers,  he  set 
down  the  bill  of  her  indebtedness.  How  the  aristocracy  laughed 
in  derision!  But  soberly  enough  the  entire  Empire  bowed  to  his 
superior  wisdom  ten  years  later,  when  at  Geneva  the  tribunal 
ordered  that  payment  should  be  rendered  to  the  last  shilling. 

More  daring  grew  the  efforts  of  the  Confederates.  England  was 
building  for  them  a  navy,  and  now  they  aspired  to  have  ships  of 
the  latest  scientific  construction.  Orders  were  placed  for  the  two 
double-turreted  rams.  Should  this  scheme  prove  triumphant  it 
would  be  a  terrible  menace  to  the  Union.  “It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  defeat  it,”  wrote  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  “Of  all  the  insurgent  menaces  which  lowered  upon  us  so 
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thickly  in  September  and  October,”  wrote  Secretary  of  State 
Seward,  in  November  of  1862,  “there  is  only  one  that  now  gives 
us  anxiety;  and  that  is  the  invasion  by  iron-clad  vessels,  which 
are  being  built  for  the  insurgents  by  their  sympathizers  in  England.” 
And  Jefferson  Davis  from  an  inside  view  declared  they  “would 
have  swept  from  the  ocean  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  have  raised  the  blockade  of  at  least  some  of  our  ports.” 
Mr.  Adams  early  discerned  what  was  going  forward;  more  intense 
grew  his  protests.  In  March  of  1863  he  told  Lord  Russell  that 
“England  was  at  war  with  the  United  States,  while  the  United 
States  were  not  at  war  with  England,”  and  pressed  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  neutrality,  or,  if  that  law  was  not  sufficient, 
then  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  amend  it.  That  was  a  new  and 
strange  sort  of  language  for  the  heads  of  the  English  government 
to  hear.  Captain  Bulloch,  who  was  waiting  to  take  command  of 
one  of  the  rams,  as  he  surveyed  them,  grimly  commented,  “The 
passionate  appeals  and  strong  asseverations  of  Mr.  Adams  are  not 
surprising.” 

Then,  writes  Brooks  Adams,  “the  American  Minister  closed 
with  Lord  John  Russell  in  what  was  one  of  the  fiercest  diplomatic 
struggles  of  the  century.  The  United  States  had  determined,  law 
or  no  law,  to  force  Great  Britain  to  seize  the  Laird  rams.  .  .  . 
Ships  might  sail  from  England  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  United  States  and  to  devastate  the  Northern  coast. 
Then  war  would  be  inevitable,  and  with  war  with  England  the 
American  Union  must  perish.”  In  the  face  of  this  peril  the 
protests  of  Mr.  Adams  were  so  searching  and  potent  that  the 
fiction  was  put  out  that  the  rams  “were  not  built  for  the  Con¬ 
federates,  but  for  the  Frenchmen  who  first  contracted  for  them.” 
Then  a  mock  sale  of  them  was  made  to  a  mythical  agent  of  the 
Egyptian  Khedive.  Silly  as  were  these  prevarications,  and  though 
proved  utterly  false,  they  were  enough  for  Lord  Russell,  who 
“saw  himself  fairly  trapped,”  as  Brooks  Adams  says,  and  hated 
to  back  down.  The  noble  Lord  gave  his  ultimate  decision:  “Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  advised  that  they  cannot  interfere  in 
any  way  with  these  vessels.” 

What  was  to  be  done?  Before  Mr.  Adams  had  received  the 
note  containing  these  words  he  wrote  to  the  noble  Lord  that 
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although  he  had  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  sailing  of  the  ships,  yet  he  felt  it 
his  painful  duty  to  make  known  that  in  some  respects  he  had 
“fallen  short  in  expressing  the  earnestness  with  which  I  have 
been  .  .  .  directed  to  describe  the  grave  nature  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  both  countries  must  be  placed  in  the  event  of  an 
act  of  aggression  committed  against  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  by  either  of  these  formidable  vessels.”  Then 
upon  receiving  Lord  Russell’s  letter  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1863,  he  wrote  the  next  day  his  memorable  declaration  of  war. 

Deliberately  were  the  words  penned,  as  if  dictated  by  Fate  at  an 
hour  appointed:  “It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point  out  to 
your  Lordship  that  this  is  war.”  And  for  both  nations  war  would 
have  been  terrible.  Adams  daringly  took  a  chance,  “for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  any  nation,  retaining  a  proper  degree  of  self-respect, 
could  tamely  submit.”  But  the  rams  were  seized  by  the  British 
government  and  a  war  vessel  stationed  between  them  and  the 
sea.  “All  England  saw  that  the  United  States  had  won  a  mag¬ 
nificent  victory,”  writes  Brooks  Adams,  “and  men  paused  in 
their  astonishment,  not  knowing  at  which  to  wonder  most,  the 
victory  itself  or  the  skill  of  the  champion.”  Withal,  a  feeling  of 
humiliation  came  over  the  ruling  class.  “I  defy  anyone,”  said 
Lord  Derby  in  Parliament,  “even  the  least  prejudiced,  not  to 
infer  ...  a  great  triumph  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  British  Government  had  given  to  intimida¬ 
tion  and  menace  that  which  they  would  not  yield  to  a  sense  of 
justice.”  The  closing  words  of  Brooks  Adams  in  those  addresses 
of  his  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  on 
the  “Seizure  of  the  Laird  Rams,”  call  for  insertion:  “As  in  my 
age  I  meditate  upon  the  scenes  I  saw  in  my  youth,  as  I  ponder  upon 
the  disparity  between  the  bleeding  North  and  the  exultant  England 
of  my  boyhood,  as  I  recall  the  ferocity  of  the  passions  which  once 
seethed  about  me  and  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  were  then  at  stake,  and  as,  in  the  midst  of  these  memories, 
I  pause  to  reflect  that  during  those  harassing  years  a  single  moment 
of  weakness,  a  single  error  of  judgment,  must  have  precipitated 
the  fatal  catastrophe,  I  realize  at  last  that  I  shall  search  the  records 
of  modern  diplomacy  in  vain  for  such  another  masterpiece.” 
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Charles  Francis  Adams  was  the  Grant  of  diplomacy,  and  this 
was  his  Appomatox.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  methods  and  his 
character  he  won  the  day  for  America.  He  did  not  palter  in 
double  speech,  —  an  official  and  a  private.  His  art  was  mag¬ 
nificent  in  its  sincerity.  “Give  me,  in  every  station  in  life,”  his 
father  had  written,  reflectively  viewing  the  duplicity  of  a  certain 
diplomatist,  “and  every  crisis  of  affairs,  an  open  and  a  candid 
mind.”  That  was  his  son’s  prayer,  also,  and  golden  rule  of  gen¬ 
eral  intercourse. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Adamses,  in  the  three  notable 
periods  in  which  they  so  illustriously  served  the  nation  at  the  high¬ 
est  European  courts,  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  recognized 
in  its  directness  as  distinctly  American  diplomacy.  Talleyrand, 
in  his  dealings  with  John  Adams,  sought  to  veil  his  mendacity, 
after  his  kind,  in  diplomatic  phrases,  insisting  “on  the  form  of 
civility  and  decorum,  from  which  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
governments  should  never  depart.”  For  such  forms  and  evasions 
bluff  John  Adams  had  an  utter  abhorrence,  and  when  he  saw  in 
Talleyrand  not  only  falsehood  and  bribery,  but  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  he  struck  him  a  blow  so  direct  and  vital  that  he 
carried  the  pain  of  it  to  his  dying  day.  Bismarck  had  a  name 
for  candor.  He  could  be  frank,  brutally  frank,  when  it  served  his 
turn.  But  the  Adamses  were  always  open,  and  daringly  and 
unswervingly  veracious.  They  had  their  reservations,  but  when 
they  spoke,  they  spoke  as  honest  men,  sound  to  the  core.  They 
could  be  silent,  but  never  sinuous.  Now,  we  trust,  this  candor 
of  the  Puritan,  so  accordant  with  the  new,  simple  life  of  this 
nation  of  the  common  people,  has  become  organic.  We  may  fail 
at  times  in  formal  courtesy,  but  at  least  we  are  understood. 

Ambassador  Adams  was  not  permitted  to  retire  from  his  post 
till  May,  1868.  Eagerly  he  returned  to  Quincy  for  well-earned 
repose,  - —  such  repose  as  his  active  mind  would  permit  him.  Here 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  Boston  house  in  winter,  he  and  Mrs. 
Adams  renewed  social  relations  and  delighted  in  the  larger  com¬ 
panionship  of  their  children  and  their  partners  in  marriage.  From 
the  enjoyment  of  this  relaxation  he  was  summoned,  in  1871,  to 
undertake  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  laborious  days.  As 
arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  Geneva  tribunal, 
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for  the  adjustment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  his  discretion  and  deep 
sense  of  justice,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  were  paramount  in 
bringing  harmony  out  of  discordant  elements,  and  in  securing  for 
all  parties  the  highly  satisfactory  indemnity  from  England.  As 
was  then  said  of  him,  “he  performed  the  difficult  duty  with  the 
impartiality  of  a  jurist,  and  the  delicate  honor  of  a  gentleman.” 

Once  more  back  in  Quincy  and  Boston,  and  this  time  for  good, 
their  time  was  their  own.  Mr.  Adams,  when  not  in  his  study, 
took  constitutional  walks  through  the  roads  and  lanes  of  his 
ancestral  town,  respectfully  greeted  by  neighbors,  halting  for  a  talk 
with  old  friends,  reviving  memories  so  richly  associated  with  every 
spot  upon  which  his  eyes  fell.  He  was  regularly  seen  at  church  of 
a  Sunday,  he  and  Mrs.  Adams,  in  the  “President’s  Pew.”  They 
were  reverent  worshippers  according  to  the  liberal  faith,  as  their 
forbears  were.  Mr.  Adams  interested  himself  in  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  of  the  town;  gave  sound  advice  to  the  graduates  of 
Adams  Academy;  served  as  a  director  of  the  Mount  Wollaston 
Bank,  and,  what  was  somewhat  against  the  grain,  went  on  a 
yacht  down  Quincy  Bay  with  the  officials  of  the  Quincy  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  For  serious  occupation  he  could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  editing  of  the  twelve  volumes 
of  his  father’s  diary,  or  Memoirs. 

In  this  ideal  repose,  —  ideal  because  it  seemed  so  suited  to 
be  the  Sabbatical  term  to  a  life  of  remarkable  activity,  —  Mrs. 
Adams  sympathetically  participated.  She  graced  the  part  of 
“Lady  Bountiful”  to  the  town.  To  her  no  appeal  for  the  dis¬ 
tressed  was  made  in  vain.  She  plied  her  needle  at  the  “Frag¬ 
ment  Society”  even  more  industriously  than  the  parson’s  wife, 
and  her  words  of  kindness  and  wisest  counsel  measurably  strength¬ 
ened  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  community. 

So  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days,  —  in  Quincy  in 
summer,  in  Boston  in  winter,  —  always  surrounded  by  friends, 
always  interested  in  the  living  present,  always  comforted  and 
cheered  by  the  loving  attentions  of  their  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren.  Their  golden  wedding,  celebrated  at  this  time, 
seemed  but  the  accentuation  of  a  harvest  season  of  life,  glowing 
with  a  mild  radiance,  rich  in  the  returns  of  honorable  service. 
Together  for  so  many  years,  they  were  not  long  parted  by  death. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  the  21st  of  November, 
1886,  and  Mrs.  Adams  followed  him  the  6th  of  June,  1889. 

Seven  sons  and  daughters  had  been  born  to  them:  Louisa 
Catherine,  who  married  Charles  Kuhn;  John  Quincy,  who  married 
Fanny  Cadwallader  Crowninshield  of  Boston;  Charles  Francis, 
who  married  Mary  Ogden  of  New  York;  Henry,  who  married 
Miriam  Hooper;  Arthur,  who  died  in  childhood;  Mary,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Henry  P.  Quincy;  and  Brooks,  who  married  Evelyn 
Davis,  daughter  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Davis. 


Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  2d  John  Quincy  Adams,  2d 

(Fanny  Crowninshield) 


Charles  Francis  Adams,  2d,  1835-1915 


IX 


RIGHT  SONS  OF  THE  GREAT  AMBASSADOR 

ITH  the  town  of  Quincy  once  more  for  starting  point, 
another  generation,  almost  as  notable  for  its  eminent 
men  and  women,  invites  veneration.  There  is  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  familiar  characteristics,  —  no  waning  of  the 
stream  of  moral  passion;  no  lessening  of  the  astonishing 
toilfulness;  no  cessation  in  the  eager  search  for  truth  and  right. 
Life,  onward  from  John  Adams,  the  deacon,  and  from  John  Quincy, 
the  colonial  statesman,  runs  true  to  type,  and  the  background  is 
still  the  self-respecting,  intelligent  and  independent  folk  of  the 
country  village.  From  that  fruitful  soil  four  sons  of  the  Great 
Ambassador  front  a  new  world.  The  new  times  and  their  new 
men  are  ushered  in  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  “The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams”  we  read:  “November  of  1860  at 
Quincy  stood  apart  from  other  memories  as  lurid  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  Although  no  one  believed  in  civil  war,  the  air  reeked  of  it, 
and  the  Republicans  organized  their  clubs  and  parades  as  Wide- 
Awakes  in  a  form  of  military  in  all  things  except  weapons.  Henry 
reached  home  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  these  processions,  stretch¬ 
ing  in  ranks  of  torches  along  the  hillside,  file  down  through  the 
November  night  to  the  Old  House,  where  Mr.  Adams,  their  Member 
of  Congress,  received  them.” 

The  shots  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter  shattered  the  tremulous  peace 
and  was  the  signal  for  all  expectant  men  and  forces  to  take  to  their 
posts.  Ambassador  Adams,  with  a  slight  delay  to  see  his  son  John 
married,  sailed  for  London,  Henry  going  also  as  confidential  secre¬ 
tary  to  his  father,  without  pay.  Brooks,  a  keenly  observant  lad 
of  thirteen,  could  not  be  left  behind  and  was  to  learn  much  to 
serve  him  in  later  years.  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  staff  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrews,  proved  his  capacity  by  aiding  in  despatching  to  the 
front  the  regiments  so  speedily  enlisted  in  Massachusetts.  He  was 
also  accounted  Captain  of  the  Quincy  Home  Guard  and  drilled 
them  as  he  found  a  chance.  Charles  was  on  temporary  garrison 
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duty  at  Fort  Independence.  He  occasionally  assisted  his  brother 
John  in  training  the  Home  Guard.  “I  was  infinitely  delighted,” 
he  wrote,  “when  in  glancing  down  the  ranks,  I  came  the  heavy 
military  on  them.  I  saw  Mr.  Robertson  and  Captain  Crane  side 
by  side  in  the  front  rank,  with  Mr.  Gill  and  poor  old  Flint  vainly 
struggling  to  cover  them  in  the  rear/’  Pastor  Wells,  musket  in 
hand,  appeared  to  be  the  one  refreshing  possibility.  “I  asked 
John  to  make  him  a  sergeant  and  I  believe  that  he  promised  that 
he  would.”  He  later  enlisted  as  chaplain  and  served  at  the  front. 

The  Hancock  Light  Guards,  well  disciplined,  marched  among 
the  earliest  to  the  South,  under  command  of  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin  Curtis,  leaving  Charles  lamenting  that  he  had  not  gone 
with  them.  They  formed  a  company  of  the  4th  Regiment,  of 
which  their  first  captain,  Abner  B.  Packard,  was  colonel.  The 
far-drawn  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Quincy  family  was  manifested  in 
Samuel  Miller  Quincy,  grandson  of  Boston’s  Great  Mayor,  Josiah 
Quincy.  This  young  man  raised  a  company  for  the  2d  Massachu¬ 
setts  Regiment.  The  gratification  of  the  grandfather  was  exalted, 
knowing,  as  he  wrote  to  Captain  Quincy,  “that  you  were  impelled 
into  the  service,  ...  as  you  yourself  stated  to  me,  ‘  by  a  feeling 
that  your  great-grandfather,  (Josiah  Quincy,  the  Patriot,)  at  such 
a  time,  and  on  such  a  call,  and  in  your  circumstances,  would  not 
have  failed  to  respond  in  like  manner  to  the  voice  of  his  country.’  ” 
So  worthy  pride  in  one’s  ancestry  is  impelling  in  a  noble  cause! 

How  may  one  adequately,  in  such  a  mere  sketch  as  this,  set 
forth  the  achievements  of  the  four  eminent  sons  of  the  Quincy  soil 
who  were  now  to  enliven  the  scene?  Not  in  any  other  single  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Adamses  were  born  so  many  capable,  conscientious 
and  brilliant  persons  who  generously  gave  themselves  to  the 
advancement  of  the  higher  life  of  their  country.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  in  his  Memorial  Address  at  the  commemoration  services  of 
Charles  F.  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  said:  “To  follow  even  in 
the  most  meagre  outline  the  careers  or  to  endeavor  to  describe  in 
the  most  superficial  way  the  characters  and  achievements  of  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  would 
be  to  review  the  civil  and  diplomatic  history  of  the  Thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies  and  of  the  United  States  during  more  than  a  hundred  years.” 
These  three  were  makers  of  history.  Enter  now  their  four  succes- 
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sors,  who  were  the  interpreters  of  history,  the  writers  of  history. 
Two  of  them,  at  least,  were  lured  into  that  labor  of  the  ages  to 
account  for  the  tragic  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real  in  things  human;  to  apprehend  in  the  least  in  this  new 
day  of  science  the  veiled  mystery  of  life  and  force.  This  they 
dared,  moved  by  no  pride  of  intellect  to  build  another  system 
of  philosophy.  A  profound  practical  sense  held  them  down  to  a 
search  for  a  way  in  which  mankind  might  walk  subject  to  fewer 
stumblings  and  menaced  with  no  more  fateful  defeats.  Their 
work  and  words  were  prayers  for  more  light. 

However,  John  Quincy,  the  first-born  son  of  the  Ambassador, 
was  a  true  son  of  his  great  sires,  a  practical  and  high-minded 
statesman.  He  was  after  the  direct  and  forceful  pattern  shown  in 
John  Adams.  Naturally  eloquent,  one  of  the  best  conversational¬ 
ists  in  society,  a  charming  companion  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
people,  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  general  esteem.  It  is  said  of  him, 
indeed,  that  he  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  This 
elevation  came  of  no  passing  favor,  for  all  along  he  was  recognized 
as  a  clear-minded,  firm,  conscientious  and  wise  leader  to  whom  the 
people  might  confidently  resort  for  direction  and  highest  adminis¬ 
trative  qualities. 

He  was  elected  to  represent  the  Quincy  district  in  the  State 
Legislature,  was  thrice  nominated  for  Governor  and  once  for  Con¬ 
gress.  But  his  career  ran  parallel  with  a  period  of  political  chaos, 
—  the  “waving  of  the  bloody  shirt,”  the  greenback  craze,  Popu¬ 
lism.  The  loud-mouthed  agitators  of  these  and  other  passing  fads 
were  flung  to  the  surface  and  caught  the  attention  of  the  restless 
voters.  And  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  thought  straight,  was  apt 
to  be  found  on  the  unpopular  side.  Moreover,  there  was  that 
inherited  attitude  of  political  reservation  which  would  ask  for 
nothing,  but,  when  asked,  would  render  loyalest  services. 

Late  in  life  he  was  asked  by  President  Cleveland  to  enter  his 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  declining  health  and  pressing 
private  engagements  forbade.  This  position,  one  cannot  help 
thinking,  would  have  proved  very  congenial,  —  fit,  too,  for  a 
descendant  of  that  President  who  founded  the  American  navy. 
Quincy  profited  much,  nevertheless,  by  his  continued  residence  in 
the  town.  Next  to  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Colonel  John 
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Quincy,  he  was  the  most  efficient  and  most  regularly  elected 
moderator  of  town  meetings  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
their  existence.  Without  any  opposition,  through  a  long  period, 
he  was  called  with  applause  to  the  platform  of  the  Town  Hall 
whenever  present.  Not  only  that,  but  he  initiated  such  reforms 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  with  his  brother  Charles,  as  raised 
the  town  meetings  to  the  ideal  democratic  institution. 

When  first  he  wielded  the  well-worn  gavel  as  moderator  he  looked 
down  upon  the  multitude  of  voters  milling  round  the  floor  as  they 
cast  their  votes  for  town  officers,  and  found  it  hard  enough  to 
bring  them  to  order  for  the  consideration  of  the  articles  of  the 
warrant.  Mortified  by  their  slackness,  want  of  dignity  and  heed¬ 
less  ways,  and  of  his  own  inability  to  preserve  order,  he  announced 
a  reform.  “In  1870,  when  the  town  came  together  at  the  annual 
meeting,  after  the  polls  for  the  choice  of  officers  were  closed  the 
hall  was  ordered  to  be  cleared  and  seats  brought  in.  Then,  after 
the  vote  was  declared,  the  articles  in  the  warrant  were  taken  up; 
but  not  until  every  voter  was  uncovered  and  seated,  and  pipes 
and  cigars  extinguished.”  The  reform  was  completed  in  1874, 
when  the  town  went  back  to  an  old  system  of  voting  to  refer  the 
articles  to  a  large  committee  which  investigated  everything  and 
reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  The  result  was  magical ;  there 
was  orderly  debate,  the  finances  were  properly  considered,  and 
the  town  debt  extinguished.  “This  was  done,”  records  Charles  F. 
Adams  in  his  “Three  Episodes,”  “through  an  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  village  system;  and  it  is  probably  safe  to 
assert  that  never  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  town  history 
had  that  system  worked  so  well,  or  to  such  general  satisfaction  as 
during  those  years  when  Quincy  had  grown  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion  to  city  limits.”  The  crowning  feature  was  reached  when 
women  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  look  on. 

Had  Mr.  Adams  entered  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Mrs.  Adams  might  have  brought  to  his  support 
a  most  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  scope  and  aims  of  that 
department.  By  inheritance  she  had  knowledge  of  ships  and  their 
farthest  voyagings.  She  came  of  the  Salem  Crowninshields,  cele¬ 
brated  ship  owners  and  merchants,  and  was  granddaughter  of 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
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dents  Madison  and  Monroe.  Familiar  to  her  from  childhood 
must  have  been  the  talk  of  warships  and  merchant  ships  and 
privateers,  and  especially  of  “Cleopatra’s  Barge,”  a  pleasure  ship 
built  by  George  Crowninshield  to  sail  the  seven  seas.  However, 
when  she  was  married  she  was  living  in  Longwood.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  1861.  Ambassador  Adams  and  his 
family  delayed  sailing  to  London  in  order  to  be  present.  “There 
can  be  no  doubt,”  wrote  Charles  F.  Adams,  second  of  the  name, 
“that  my  brother  John’s  marriage  .  .  .  led  to  grave  international 
complications.” 

That  is  a  heavy  burden  to  weigh  down  so  brilliant  an  affair  and 
one  so  happy  in  its  consequences.  More  portentous  still  were  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  uttered  to  Charles  some  two 
years  afterward:  “The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  happened 
to  the  United  States  was  that  the  marriage  of  your  brother  occurred 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1861.”  What  a  pother  over  so  innocent  an 
affair!  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  Simply  this,  that  Ambassador 
Adams,  by  delaying  to  take  ship  for  London  immediately  upon  his 
appointment,  gave  the  Southern  commissioners  their  innings;  they 
“scored  the  apparently  great  success  of  a  recognition  of  belliger¬ 
ency  before  he  arrived.”  But  no  one  then  knew  there  was  such 
need  of  haste,  not  even  Seward,  who  assented  to  the  delay.  And, 
fortunately,  the  delay  turned  out  to  be  the  very  incident  which  the 
fates  seized  upon  to  crush  the  Confederacy.  As  Charles  Adams, 
the  son  of  the  Ambassador,  concludes,  Lord  John  Russell  knew 
that  he  had  put  Great  Britain  in  the  wrong,  and  thereafter  he  was 
placed  on  the  defensive,  was  overcautious  and  listened  with  careful 
consideration  to  the  protests  of  the  Ambassador.  So  of  that  mar¬ 
riage  it  is  to  be  said  that  not  only  the  two  principals  in  it,  but  all 
the  people  of  the  Union,  lived  happy  ever  afterward.  In  their 
children  and  grandchildren  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  recurrence 
of  the  familiar  names.  Three  of  their  six  children  passed  away,  — 
two  in  early  youth,  John  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  Fp.nny  Crowninshield, 
and  one  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  George  Caspar.  The  three  who 
are  so  well  known  and  prominently  active  are  Charles  Francis, 
Arthur  and  Abigail.  Charles  Francis  married  Frances  Lovering, 
and  their  children  are  Catherine  and  Charles  Francis,  Jr.  Catherine 
married  Henry  Sturgis  Morgan,  and  their  children  are  Henry 
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Sturgis  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Francis  Morgan.  Arthur  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Margery  Lee  Sargent,  and  to  them  was  born  another 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Abigail  married  Robert  Homans;  their 
children  are  George  Caspar,  Fanny  Crowninshield,  Helen,  and 
Robert,  Jr. 

In  the  history  of  Quincy  hardly  another  person,  native  or  resi¬ 
dent,  has  done  more  for  the  town  and  city  than  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  second  son  of  the  Ambassador.  Eminent  persons  of  various 
names,  by  their  character  and  great  achievements,  have  made  our 
community  renowned.  Many  by  their  generous  gifts  have  added 
to  its  natural  advantages  and  conveniences.  But  he  is  conspicu¬ 
ous,  not  only  for  his  liberality,  not  only  as  the  painstaking  historian 
of  Braintree  and  Quincy,  but  also  because  of  his  deliberate  labors 
in  many  other  ways  for  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  loved  Quincy. 
Regularly  returning  from  the  winter  home  in  Boston  he  reveled  as 
a  boy  in  the  freedom  and  sunshine  of  the  fields,  the  hills  and  the 
shores  of  what  late  in  life  he  called  “my  race-place.”  When, 
finally,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  lifelong  home,  he  felt  it  was  the 
worst  experience  of  the  sort  that  he  had  ever  suffered.  “The 
worst  wrench,  and  by  far  the  most  painful  one,  was  in  the  case  of 
Quincy.  That  was  awful!  Quincy  was  bone  of  my  bone  —  flesh 
of  the  Adams  flesh.  There  I  had  lived  vicariously  or  in  person 
since  1640;  there  on  my  return  from  the  war  I  had  made  my  home, 
and  later  [1870]  built  my  house;  there  I  had  fought  my  fight,  not 
unsuccessfully,  through  the  best  years  of  my  life;  there  my  chil¬ 
dren  were  born;  in  fact,  I  felt  as  if  I  owned  the  town,  for  every 
part  of  it  was  familiar  to  me,  and  it  was  I  who  had  recounted  its 
history.” 

Yet  he  himself  was  not  born  in  Quincy.  “I  came  into  this  world,” 
he  wrote,  “in  a  house  on  Hancock  Avenue,  as  the  narrow  footway 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  statue  of  Horace  Mann,  west  of  the 
State  House  grounds  in  Boston,  is  still  designated,  between  nine 
and  eleven  p.m.,  of  the  25th  of  May,  1835.”  The  house  and  avenue 
have  both  been  swept  out  of  existence  in  the  extension  of  the  State 
House  and  enlargement  of  its  lawns.  But  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  Hancock  Avenue,  in  the  day  Mr.  Adams  was  born,  ran  up 
from  Beacon  Street,  separating  the  granite  mansion  in  which  John 
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Hancock  had  lived  from  the  brick  dwellings  which  faced  its  end. 
Boston-born,  he  was  educated  after  the  Boston  fashion,  —  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard,  following  a  little  preliminary 
training  in  a  sort  of  private  school  in  Hingham.  He  had  no  word  of 
praise  for  the  manner  of  his  education,  nor  for  what  he  was  taught 
as  a  law  student.  His  natural  aptitude  was  not  disclosed  till,  on 
a  day  in  1861,  he  “braced  up”  and  asked  James  Russell  Lowell, 
then  a  professor  at  Harvard  and  editor  of  the  “Atlantic,”  to  let 
him  write  an  article  on  a  semi-political  topic.  Encouragement  led 
to  the  printing  of  a  carefully  written  paper.  “  I  have  written  many 
such  since,  but  that  one  —  4  The  Reign  of  King  Cotton,’  in  the 
‘Atlantic’  for  April,  1861  —  marked  in  me  a  distinct  stage  of 
development.” 

As  important  for  his  future  career  was  his  entrance  into 
the  militia  as  a  member  of  the  City  Guard,  then  made  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  so  on  to  serious  duty 
in  the  4th  Battalion;  for  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  that 
battalion  was  ordered  to  garrison  service  at  Fort  Independence. 
It  was  but  a  step  for  the  impetuous  and  patriotic  young  man  to 
enlist  for  the  front.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Massachusetts 
Cavalry,  he  left  Boston  on  December  28,  1861.  For  four  years  he 
saw  constant  and  hard  service,  cheerfully  undertaken,  efficiently 
rendered.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the  5th  Massachusetts 
Cavalry,  colored,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  later  as  colonel. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  offered  a  place  on  General  Humphrey’s 
staff  as  inspector-general,  but  through  loyalty  stood  by  his  regi¬ 
ment,  although  he  coveted  the  staff  appointment.  “He  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  riding  at  its  head  into  burning  Richmond 
the  day  after  the  abandonment  of  the  city  by  Lee.”  A  few  weeks 
later  he  broke  down  in  health  for  a  second  time  and  was  forced  to 
leave  for  Boston,  where  he  arrived  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  in  June,  1865,  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service.  “He  had  served  his  country  well  in  the  field,” 
declared  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  his  Memorial  Address;  “he  had 
been  a  good  soldier,  courageous  and  self-sacrificing,  active  and 
earnest  in  the  performance  of  every  duty.  It  was  a  wonderful 
experience,  educating,  expanding,  strengthening,  and  as  he  grew 
older  he  seemed  to  value  it  more  and  more.  The  memory  never 
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grew  dim,  the  teachings  of  that  terrible  struggle  of  the  nation  for 
life  never  faded.  His  service  in  the  war  was  to  him  a  precious 
possession  and  such  in  truth  it  was  to  all  who  had  fought  through 
the  four  years  as  he  had  done.” 

The  year  before  he  was  finally  ordered  home,  when  he  was 
at  Newport  recuperating  from  his  first  illness,  at  the  home  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn,  he  met  the  lady  who  was  to  be 
his  wife.  Miss  Mary  Ogden,  the  second  daughter  of  Edward 
Ogden,  originally  of  New  York,  so  impressed  him,  apparently 
at  first  sight,  that  he  thought  he  “had  never  met  so  charming 
and  attractive  a  person.”  Naturally  he  continued  to  think  of 
her  after  his  return  to  the  front;  and  now  invalided  home  for 
good  and  all,  he  found  himself,  with  no  avowed  excuse,  in  the 
absence  of  his  sister  in  Europe,  taking  the  road  to  Newport.  “In 
less  than  a  week  we  were  engaged,”  he  wrote.  “That  last  sick- 
leave  was  thus  made  a  very  pleasant  as  well  as  memorable  episode 
for  me.”  There  he  passed  the  summer  of  1865,  and  there  in  the 
November  of  that  year  they  were  married. 

Now,  happily  mated,  he  was  to  face  the  world,  so  unsettled,  so 
wide!  What  aptitude  had  he  for  any  particular  line  of  work?  So 
many  of  the  returned  soldiers  and  others  had  this  very  practical 
problem  to  solve.  Brother  Henry,  seeking  his  own  career,  wrote 
of  Charles  “wandering  about,  with  brevet-brigadier  rank,  trying 
to  find  employment.  After  three  years  of  civil  life,  he  was  no 
better  off  than  himself,  except  for  being  married  and  in  greater 
need  of  income.  His  brother  John  had  become  a  brilliant  leader  on 
the  wrong  side.  No  one  had  yet  regained  the  lost  ground  of  the 
war.”  Then  Charles,  with  swift  determination,  a  characteristic 
of  the  blood,  determined  “to  strike  for  the  railroads.”  “I  fixed  on 
the  railroads  as  the  most  developing  force  and  largest  field  of  the 
day.” 

There  is  something  humorous  in  the  thought  of  these  four 
young  men,  of  such  capacity  and  standing,  spending  several  years 
looking  in  vain  for  a  “job.”  Henry  wrote  of  himself,  “He  was 
for  sale  in  the  open  market.  So  were  many  of  his  friends.  All  the 
world  knew  it,  and  knew  too  that  they  were  cheap;  to  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  mechanic.  There  was  no  concealment,  no  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  no  illusion  about  it.”  The  seriousness  of  the  affair  was 
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not  so  much  in  the  financial  aspect  of  it,  as  in  the  frustration  of 
their  eager  spirits  in  the  search  for  the  occupation  which  fitted 
their  aptitudes.  But  in  the  shifting  and  circling  of  human  units 
and  in  the  climbing  needs  of  society  the  opening  was  bound  to 
be  disclosed.  This  was  made  manifest  in  Charles’  strike  for  the 
railroads.  He  had  the  wit  to  see  and  meet  the  challenge  of  an 
intolerable  situation.  The  railroad  system  was  wholly  unregulated; 
the  Erie  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  plunderers.  So  he  wrote 
article  upon  article,  almost  always  about  railroads  and  railroad 
law.  Largely  through  his  instrumentality  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  created  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 

“With  infinite  pains,”  he  wrote  his  “Chapter  of  Erie,”  an  auda¬ 
cious  revelation  of  the  corruption  of  legislatures  and  courts,  and 
the  robbery  of  the  public  and  stockholders  by  Wall  Street  operators. 
He  wrote  more  “Chapters,”  his  brother  Henry  also  contributing, 
and  so  grew  “Chapters  of  Erie,”  one  of  the  most  notable  books  of 
the  time.  He  became  an  authority  on  railroads.  He  served  ten 
years  as  chairman  of  the  state  board;  and  when,  in  1878,  a  man 
of  special  knowledge  and  undoubted  character  was  required  to 
extricate  the  Union  Pacific  out  of  its  troubles,  he  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  government  directors,  and  then  president  of 
the  company.  “My  first  five  years  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  most  successful.  I  got  its  finances  in  order;  greatly 
improved  the  service;  re-established  its  credit;  paid  off  the  whole 
of  its  floating  debt;  improved  its  relations  with  the  communities 
it  served.”  He  concluded  that  he  should  then  have  resigned;  but 
hoping  for  further  improvements  he  held  on  ten  years  longer,  when, 
under  malign  forces,  the  company  retrograded. 

All  the  while  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  work 
for  railroads,  he  gave  of  himself  generously  to  improve  other  public 
conditions.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  he  delivered  an  address, 
much  appreciated,  before  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  for 
twenty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  with 
Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  developed  the  celebrated  “Quincy  system;” 
for  as  long  a  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  by  cordial  co-operation  was  most  helpful  in 
securing  the  beautiful  Crane  Memorial  Library  building;  the 
Merry-Mount  Park  was  his  gift;  with  his  brother  John  he  devoted 
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himself  to  the  right  ordering  of  town  meetings  and  the  improvement 
of  financial  conditions;  as  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Parks 
and  Reservation  Commission  his  help  was  vital  in  the  wonderful 
developments  which  it  achieved,  and  he  “was  largely  instrumental 
in  saving  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the  Blue  Hills  and  Middle¬ 
sex  Fells.”  There  seemed  no  end,  indeed,  to  his  activities.  Besides 
these  outstanding  benefits  he,  in  a  quiet  way,  was  quick  to  advance 
the  education  and  opportunities  of  such  of  the  young  people  of  the 
town  as  gave  promise  of  unusual  gifts.  Of  course,  much  might 
also  be  said  of  his  forty  years’  management  of  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  Company,  a  concern  which  began  with  $100,000 
capital,  which  was  increased  to  over  ten  millions. 

But  he  was  most  in  his  element  as  a  writer,  and  the  number  of 
books  and  articles  which  he  produced  is  amazing.  Truly,  the 
abounding  energy  of  the  Adamses  was  in  him,  and  their  almost 
reckless  plunging  into  anything  which  had  in  it  the  promise  of 
public  welfare.  He  attributed  to  an  accident  his  entrance  into 
literature.  “Wholly  unconscious  on  my  part,”  is  his  avowal, 
“and  with  no  sense  of  volition,  I  entered  on  a  path  which  led  far 
—  for  me  very  far!  Indeed,  I  then  found  my  vocation  —  a  call 
had  come.”  It  was  only  a  request  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Weymouth.  This  he  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1874.  The 
studies  which  led  up  to  it  —  a  new  field  for  him  —  lured  him 
onward  till  he  became  the  authority  in  the  history  of  this  entire 
region  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

On  this  broad  basis  the  “Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts 
History”  took  shape  and  appeared  in  two  compact  volumes. 
Their  interest  centers  in  the  town  and  city  of  Quincy.  Fortu¬ 
nate  the  community  which  has  such  surpassing  material  for  so 
fine  a  history !  Doubly  fortunate  that  there  was  born  of  its  people 
one  whose  skill,  combined  with  the  love  of  truth  and  the  place, 
enabled  him  to  bring  forth  so  excellent  a  narrative! 

This  work  of  itself  was  enough  to  distinguish  Mr.  Adams 
among  writers  of  Massachusetts  history.  But  it  was  only  a 
beginning.  His  all-sidedness  was  yet  to  show  itself.  Already 
he  had  written  many  masterly  reports,  and  even  in  the  last  dis¬ 
turbing  year  of  his  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  he  found 
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relief  in  writing  the  biography  of  his  friend  R.  H.  Dana.  “It  was 
literally  on  two  successive  days  that  I  ceased  to  be  a  railroad  man 
and  appeared  as  an  author.  A  case  of  out  of  darkness  and  into 
light.”  Now  he  went  wide  afield  and  joyously  as  a  writer  of  more 
history  and  biography,  of  things  educational  and  social,  of  war 
and  peace  and  diplomacy.  In  all  the  great  variety  of  his  activities 
he  never,  to  the  regret  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  “entered  upon  the 
one  field  for  which,  by  strong  inheritance  as  well  as  by  natural 
capacity,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  most  peculiarly  fitted. 
Statesmanship,  politics  in  the  largest  sense,  diplomacy,  were  with 
him  bred  in  the  bone,  were  an  instinct  rather  than  an  inborn 
tendency  or  inclination.  .  .  .  He  understood  all  political  ques¬ 
tions  thoroughly,  far  better  than  most  of  those  who  are  immedi¬ 
ately  engaged  in  them.  He  was  intensely  patriotic,  profoundly 
American;  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen  at  all  times.” 
But  whatever  the  country  may  have  lost  in  this  remissness  of  fate, 
it  has  certainly  gained  much  in  the  free  and  full  expression  of  his 
entire  self  in  practical  improvements,  in  a  multiplicity  of  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  his  glorious  exercise  of  what  he  called  his  “other¬ 
wise-mindedness,”  or  independence.  He  was  content.  Readily  he 
acknowledges  that  he  accomplished  nothing  considerable  as  com¬ 
pared  with  his  three  immediate  ancestors;  “but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  done  some  things  better  than  they  ever  did;  and, 
what  is  more  and  most  of  all,  I  have  had  a  much  better  time  in 
life.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  modest  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  writings 
as  a  whole,  but  a  rapid  survey  of  them  forces  the  conclusion  that 
centuries  will  not  see  the  passing  of  their  influence.  His  vigorous 
efforts  to  modernize  education  and  its  methods  in  common  schools 
and  colleges  are  potent  now  and  will  long  continue  to  be  potent; 
the  brief  “Life”  of  his  father  is  but  the  precursor  of  a  monumental 
“Life”  to  be  published  ultimately;  his  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  1913,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Litt.D.,  were 
published  under  the  title  “Transatlantic  Historical  Solidarity,” 
and,  together  with  “Studies:  Military  and  Diplomatic,”  are 
representative  of  a  history  of  diplomacy  during  the  War  of  Seces¬ 
sion  which  was  gradually  taking  form;  his  well-edited  edition  of 
Morton’s  “New  English  Canaan”  and  other  early  productions 
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are  standard ;  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
he  enlarged  its  field,  increased  its  usefulness,  and  made  it  still 
more  of  a  power  in  history  and  literature. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  one  of  his  addresses 
because  of  the  satisfaction  he  took  in  both  writing  and  delivering  it. 
Referring  to  the  many  productions  of  this  sort,  he  said,  “Indeed, 
of  all  these  performances,  involving  an  immense  amount  of  labor, 
there  is  but  one  I  recall  with  pure  gratification.  This  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  ‘  Lee’s  Centennial  ’  delivered  before  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1907.”  Although  Mr.  Adams  had  fought  hard  against  General 
Lee  in  battle,  he  never  failed  to  appreciate  the  noble  qualities  of 
that  great  soldier.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago  on  the 
remote  subject,  “Shall  Cromwell  have  a  Statue?”  Mr.  Adams 
startled  the  country  by  proposing  that  Lee  have  a  statue.  It  was 
in  response  to  this  that  the  faculty  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  twice  urged  him  to  honor  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  Lee  by  his  presence  and  thought.  “  I  then,  with  great  reluctance, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  me,  with  my  family  connection 
with  Massachusetts,  and  the  relations  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
had  from  first  to  last  borne  with  each  other  —  for  me,  I  say,  to 
decline  a  second  time  an  invitation  thus  emphasized,  would  be 
distinctly  ungracious.  I  felt  I  had  to  accept,  and  do  the  best  I 
could;  and  take  my  chances.  I  accordingly  did  so.  And  that 
I  did  so  has  ever  since  been  for  me  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in 
life  to  look  back  on.”  The  general  verdict  today  is  that  this 
service  stands  out  as  one  among  the  really  fine  things  which  were 
done  to  make  our  nation  whole  as  never  before,  and  present  it  as 
a  massive  and  conquering  force  to  front  the  Great  War. 

One  other  publication  remains  for  special  mention.  It  is 
“Massachusetts:  Its  Historians  and  its  History.”  In  it  seems 
concentrated  the  spirit  which  runs  through  all  his  writings  and  is 
the  vital  cord  of  his  “Autobiography.”  Yet  he  looked  upon  this 
production  as  a  slight  effort  first  flung  off  when  at  work  on  “Anti- 
nomianism  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.”  The  fact  is  that 
his  emotions  just  then  had  to  find  vent.  They  were  exploded  — 
tried  out  —  before  Harvard  students  in  Professor  Edward  Chan- 
ning’s  class  in  history.  Mr.  Adams  most  often  favored  the  writer 
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of  this  Quincy  Sketch  with  copies  of  his  publications  when  they 
came  out.  Here  is  the  note  sent  with  the  lectures  when  finally 
enlarged : 

Boston,  November  21,  1893. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  —  As  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  express  a  warm 
approval  of  some  of  my  previous  historical  writings,  I  have  directed  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  last  screed,  entitled  “Massachusetts:  Its  His¬ 
torians  and  its  History.” 

To  you,  as  the  minister  of  an  old  Congregational  church  of  Massachusetts,  it 
cannot,  I  know,  be  otherwise  than  interesting.  Whether  you  will  agree  with 
all  my  conclusions,  or  not,  is  immaterial.  I  know  you  will  at  least  give  me 
sympathetic  hearing. 

I  remain,  etc., 

Charles  F.  Adams. 

Rey.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Quincy,  Mass. 

He  camouflaged  under  the  word  “screed”  his  intense  regret  that 
time  then  permitted  him  but  a  brief  outline  of  a  great  subject. 
Nevertheless,  there  emerge  a  vision  and  a  judgment.  The  vision 
is,  that  Puritan  Massachusetts  might  have  led  in  still  nobler  ways 
by  loyalty  to  tolerance  in  religion;  the  judgment,  that  present 
historians  too  often  follow  the  bad  example  of  past  preachers  in 
daring  to  put  expediency  above  tolerance.  “Massachusetts  missed 
a  great  destiny,  —  and  missed  it  narrowly  though  willfully,  —  it, 
‘  like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away,  richer  than  all  his  tribe;  ’ 
for  both  Roger  Williams  and  young  Sir  Harry  Vane  were  once 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,”  to  say  nothing  of  Wheelwright, 
Anne  Hutchinson,  John  Coggeshall  and  the  rest  of  the  liberals. 

These  great  personalities  were  alive,  searchers  after  new  truths, 
longing  for  a  larger  brotherhood  and  a  profounder  spiritual  com¬ 
munion.  Full  freedom  of  conscience,  equal  liberty  of  utterance 
would  have  issued  in  that  very  smiting  of  mentalities  which  would 
have  struck  out  sparks  to  light  with  new  light  the  entire  colony. 
Milton’s  dream  might  have  been  realized:  “A  little  generous 
prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of 
charity  might  win  all  these  diligences  to  join  and  unite  in  one 
general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth.”  Instead,  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  ruling  theocratic  party  brought  on  that  night  of  intel¬ 
lectual  darkness  in  which,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  nothing  literary 
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or  scientific  gleamed,  “absolutely  nothing,  —  not  a  poem,  nor  an 
essay,  not  a  memoir,  nor  a  work  of  fancy  or  of  fiction  of  which  the 
world  has  cared  to  take  note.” 

There  is  the  tragedy,  the  lengthening  shadow  of  hate  and  the 
direful  banishments,  tortures,  death.  And  for  this  historians  have 
presented  excuses,  apologies,  evasions.  Ancestor  worship  possessed 
them.  They  belonged  to  the  “  filio-pietistic  ”  school,  the  ultra  pa¬ 
triotic.  Mr.  Adams  could  hardly  restrain  himself  within  decorous 
terms.  Had  they  Puritan  ancestors  whom  they  were  proud  of  — 
revered?  So  had  he,  and  they  were  among  the  most  famous.  “I 
claim  descent  from  both  Thomas  Shepard  and  John  Cotton,  —  my 
father  was  among  the  offspring  of  the  former,  my  mother  among 
those  of  the  latter.  I  am,  therefore,  not  free  from  the  usual  induce¬ 
ment  to  palliate  and  excuse  their  utterances  and  course.”  But 
this  he  could  not  do.  He  was  of  the  new  school  of  historians.  He 
had  a  reverence  for  facts  as  well  as  for  ancestors.  Get  at  the 
truth  of  things  and  then  “one  light  for  all!”  “I  would  see  Massa¬ 
chusetts  men  and  events  exactly  as  I  see  Spanish  or  French  or 
English  men  and  events;  applying  to  them  the  same  rules  of 
criticism  and  the  same  leniency  or  severity  of  judgment.” 

This  is  the  high  American  style.  We  have  enough  to  be  proud  of 
without  sinking  to  the  merely  pleasingly  patriotic.  First  of  all,  a 
conscience  for  truth!  And  as  for  plain  speech  in  pulpit,  press,  or 
platform,  what  has  the  Majesty  of  America  to  fear,  if  there  be  no 
incitement  to  violence?  In  that  Presence  mere  error  fades  away. 
Nothing  stronger  or  more  vital  did  Mr.  Adams  write  than  what 
is  set  down  in  that  little  book  on  “Massachusetts  History  and 
Historians.”  It  brought  down  upon  him  the  charge  of  being  an 
iconoclast.  A  matter  for  rejoicing,  as  he  felt  that  he  had  struck 
home.  In  the  same  love  for  truth  he  would  have  written  even  more 
largely  in  the  writings  which  he  had  in  contemplation  when  he 
was  stricken.  “To  the  last  his  mind  remained  active,  potent  and 
creative.  Exposure  to  cold  overtaxed  his  body,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  illness  the  end  came  on  March  20,  1915,  in  Washington.” 

After  Mr.  Adams  disposed  of  his  house  and  lands  in  Quincy  he 
seldom  returned  to  the  city.  In  his  “Autobiography”  he  wrote: 
“Early  one  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1893,  I 
mounted  my  horse  at  the  door  of  my  house  on  the  hill  at  Quincy  — 
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the  sun  being  hardly  above  the  horizon  of  the  distant  sea-line  in 
the  nipping  atmosphere  —  and  rode  over  to  Lincoln.  I  have  not 
passed  a  night  at  Quincy  since.”  Mrs.  Adams  continues  to  reside 
at  Lincoln.  Their  children  are  Mary  Ogden,  Louisa  Catherine, 
Elizabeth  Ogden,  Henry  and  John.  Mary  married  Grafton  St. 
Lo  Abbott;  their  children  are  Henry  Livermore,  Mary  Ogden 
and  John  Adams.  Louisa  married  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins;  their 
children  are  Eliot,  James  Handasyd,  2d,  and  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
John  married  Marian  Morse;  their  children  are  Mary  Ogden, 
John  Quincy,  Francis  Boylston,  Frederick  Ogden  and  Abigail. 

Quincy  early  won  the  heart  of  the  boy  Henry  Adams,  although, 
of  all  his  brothers,  he  had  the  least  practical  relations  with  the 
place.  For  him  the  country  was  in  sunny  contrast  to  the  cold 
and  confinement  of  the  town.  His  birth  in  Boston,  in  the  Hancock 
Avenue  house,  in  the  winter  time,  February  16,  1838,  weighed 
little  in  the  thought  of  it  to  lessen  his  love  for  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  Indeed,  what  loyalty  remained  for  the  place  of  his 
birth  had  a  fateful  chance  to  be  banished  altogether,  because  he 
was  there  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  in  the  winter  of  1841,  and 
was  4 ‘for  some  days  as  good  as  dead,  reviving  only  under  the 
careful  nursing  of  his  family.”  A  second  birth  was  his  in  Quincy, 
with  the  renewal  of  strength  in  the  following  spring,  breathing  its 
balmy  airs  and  basking  in  its  glorious  sunshine. 

Two  natures  began  to  grow  within  him,  he  later  concluded,  or  at 
least,  an  inheritance  which  tended  that  way  was  quickened.  “Winter 
was  always  the  effort  to  live ;  summer  was  tropical  license.  Whether 
the  children  rolled  in  the  grass,  or  waded  in  the  brook,  or  swam  in 
the  salt  ocean,  or  sailed  in  the  bay,  or  fished  for  smelts  in  the  creek, 
or  netted  minnows  in  the  salt  marshes,  or  took  to  the  pine-woods 
and  the  granite  quarries,  or  chased  muskrats  and  hunted  snapping- 
turtles  in  the  swamps,  or  mushrooms  or  nuts  on  the  autumn  hills, 
summer  and  country  were  always  sensual  living,  while  winter  was 
always  compulsory  learning.”  So  “The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams”  began,  as  he  tells  in  the  famous  book  by  that  title.  To 
the  same  effect  he  more  forcefully  wrote:  “Though  Quincy  was 
but  two  hours’  walk  from  Beacon  Hill,  it  belonged  in  a  different 
world.  For  two  hunded  years,  every  Adams,  from  father  to  son, 
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had  lived  within  sight  of  State  Street,  and  sometimes  had  lived  in 
it,  yet  none  had  ever  taken  kindly  to  the  town,  or  been  taken  kindly 
by  it.  The  boy  inherited  his  double  nature.”  And  the  one  which 
led  him  and  ruled  him  for  highest  ends  was  of  Quincy.  “As  far  as 
happiness  went,  the  happiest  hours  of  the  boy’s  education  were 
passed  in  summer  lying  on  a  musty  heap  of  Congressional  Docu¬ 
ments  in  the  old  farmhouse  at  Quincy,  reading  4  Quentin  Durward,’ 
4  Ivanhoe,’  and  4  The  Talisman,’  and  raiding  the  garden  at  intervals 
for  peaches  and  pears.  On  the  whole  he  learned  most  then.” 

Something  new  in  Adamses  grew  from  the  familiar  stock  in 
Henry  Adams.  44 His  brothers  were  the  type;  he  was  the  varia¬ 
tion.”  John  and  Charles,  like  their  ancestors,  took  to  statesman¬ 
ship,  politics,  reforms.  Beneath  all  their  robust  activities,  to  be 
sure,  was  ever  an  anxious  looking  within  and  without  for  highest 
moral  standards,  profound  meditations  upon  laws  spiritual  and 
material.  Now  entered  upon  the  scene  both  Henry  and  his  younger 
brother,  Brooks,  just  as  strongly  individual,  but  entirely  given  to 
ceaseless  inquiry  into  all  facts,  causes,  relations  and  tendencies. 
It  is  as  if,  in  a  calmer  day,  the  soul  of  the  Adamses,  and  that  of 
their  kin  and  their  neighbors,  were  sent  out  to  search  far  and 
wide  for  the  inner  meaning  of  the  terrible  toil  and  conflicts  of  the 
past,  and  the  trend  of  that  deepest  stream  which  with  accelerating 
speed  is  hurrying  stars  and  men  ever  onward.  As  Henry  Adams 
looked  at  it,  “Human  thought  was  caught  and  whirled  about  in 
the  vortex  of  infinite  forces.”  Paul  E.  More  wrote  that  he  was 
distinctly  characterized  by  44  that  restless  inquisitiveness  which 
pierces  all  veils  of  custom  and  is  only  strengthened  the  more 
it  is  baffled,  that  out-reaching  of  ‘the  imperious  lonely  think¬ 
ing  power,’  which  makes  an  imprisonment  of  its  very  freedom.” 
Whether  or  not  this  entanglement  befell  him,  Henry  Adams  was 
possessed  with  a  passion  for  handling  all  sides  of  every  question. 
He  has  left  to  the  world  creative  writings  hardly  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  this  generation  for  their  brilliancy,  their  wisdom  and 
their  wit. 

His  education,  he  thought,  was  misdirected  in  school  and  at 
Harvard,  but  he  had  little  fault  to  find  with  what  of  it  he  obtained 
in  Quincy.  “Country  schools  were  not  very  serious.  Nothing 
stuck  to  the  mind  except  home  impressions,  and  the  sharpest  were 
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those  of  kindred  children;  but  as  influences  that  warped  a  mind, 
none  compared  with  the  mere  effect  of  the  back  of  the  President’s 
bald  head,  as  he  sat  in  his  pew  on  Sundays,  in  line  with  that  of 
President  Quincy,  who,  though  some  ten  years  younger,  seemed  to 
children  about  the  same  age.”  For  interesting  details  of  the 
Quincy  at  that  time  few  descriptions  can  compare  with  his.  He 
fondly  returned  again  and  again  to  the  memory  of  it.  “As  a  child 
of  Quincy  he  was  not  a  true  Bostonian,  but  even  as  a  child  of 
Quincy  he  inherited  a  quarter  taint  of  Maryland  blood.”  In  thus 
writing  he  had  in  mind  his  grandmother,  “The  Madam,”  Louisa 
Catherine,  the  wife  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  Pretty  is 
his  picture  of  her  at  seventy:  “To  the  boy  she  seemed  singularly 
peaceful,  a  vision  of  silver  gray,  presiding  over  her  old  President 
and  her  Queen  Anne  mahogany,  an  exotic,  like  her  Sevres  china, 
an  object  of  deference  to  every  one.” 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1858,  he  spent 
three  years  in  travel  in  Europe,  principally  in  Berlin  and  Rome. 
This  might  be  considered  good  preparation  for  his  strenuous 
activities  as  private  secretary  to  his  father  when  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  and  when  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Those  years  in  England  called  from  him 
passionate  eagerness  to  serve  his  country;  all  his  keenness  to  note 
the  evasions  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Gladstone  and  other  leaders 
who  were  bound  to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy 
as  an  independent  nation;  and  a  new  sense  of  the  little  wisdom 
with  which  countries  are  guided  in  critical  times.  His  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  this  episode  in  “The  Education”  is  one  of  the  most  illu¬ 
minating  passages  in  that  remarkable  book. 

The  Adams  family  returned  to  America  in  1868,  and  Henry 
“reached  Quincy  once  more,  ready  for  the  new  start.”  There 
was  earnest  need  of  it.  While  in  England  he  had  married, 
June  27,  1862,  Miriam  Hooper,  daughter  of  Robert  William 
and  Ellen  (Sturgis)  Hooper.  For  three  months  he  studied  the 
situation,  and  then,  no  other  opening  showing  itself,  “he  stuck 
to  his  plan  of  joining  the  press”  and  selected  Washington 
as  the  place  to  start.  “Neither  by  temperament  nor  by  educa¬ 
tion  was  he  fitted  for  Boston.  He  had  drifted  far  away  and 
behind  his  companions  there;  no  one  trusted  his  temperament  or 
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education;  he  had  to  go.”  He  had  already  written  an  article  for 
the  “ North  American  Review”  on  “Pocahontas  and  Captain 
John  Smith,”  and  still  another  for  the  same  magazine  on  Sir  Charles 
Lyell’s  “Principles  of  Geology.”  Sir  Charles  left  him  his  field- 
compass  in  token  of  his  appreciation  of  work  well  done.  He  then 
“turned  resolutely  to  business,  and  attacked  the  burning  question 
of  specie  payments,”  publishing  one  long  article  on  “British 
Finance”  and  another  on  the  “Bank  Restriction.”  In  Washing¬ 
ton  he  lived  in  Lafayette  Square,  where  later  he  had  a  house 
built  for  him. 

The  attempt  of  Jay  Gould  to  corner  gold  in  September,  1869, 
stirred  him  and  his  brother  Charles  and  invited  more  writing. 
“To  young  men  wasting  their  summer  at  Quincy  for  want  of 
some  one  to  hire  their  services  at  three  dollars  a  day,  such  a 
dramatic  scandal  was  Heaven-sent.  Charles  and  Henry  Adams 
jumped  at  it  like  salmon  at  a  fly.”  Charles  took  the  Erie  Railway 
history  and  Henry  the  so-called  “Gold  Conspiracy,”  and  they 
went  to  New  York  to  work  it  up.  The  latter  article  was  published 
in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  and  created  a  tremendous  sensation, 
as  did  the  article  by  Charles,  together  with  other  articles  by 
both  of  them  in  “Chapters  of  Erie.”  The  rating  of  their  services 
at  “three  dollars  a  day”  stirs  the  remembrance  of  the  employment 
by  Charles,  a  little  later,  of  the  phrase  “  dollar-and-a-half-a-day 
men,”  to  designate  the  quarrymen  and  other  laborers  in  Quincy. 
How  vociferously  he  was  upbraided  in  that  day  for  seeming  to 
demean  his  fellow-citizens,  when,  as  it  turns  out,  his  own  work 
has  been  valued  at  but  double  theirs. 

Further  research  invited  him  at  his  very  door  in  Washington, 
for  there  in  the  Capitol  was  democracy  in  concentrated  action. 
What  had  his  ancestors  not  done  to  set  up  this  form  of  govern¬ 
ment?  How  did  it  work?  His  findings  were  put  forth  in  “De¬ 
mocracy:  An  American  Novel.”  It  was  published  anonymously. 
Through  its  wit  and  scorn  one  discerns  the  repulse  of  his  ideals; 
notes,  too,  that  the  bitter  arraignment  of  the  book  by  some,  and 
cause  of  laughter  in  most,  indicated  palpable  hits,  effective  against 
real  characters  and  situations. 

What  in  all  these  writings  was  the  preparation  for  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages?  Whatever  there 
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was,  besides  Adams’  personal  force,  was  apparent  to  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  newly  elected  President  of  Harvard  in  1869.  The  offered 
position  was  at  first  declined.  “Not  that  his  ignorance  troubled 
him.  He  knew  enough  to  be  ignorant.”  Finally  accepting,  he 
held  the  professorship  for  seven  years  with  the  full  approbation 
of  faculty  and  students.  At  the  same  time  he  served  as  editor  of 
the  “North  American  Review.”  When  the  first  year  of  professing 
and  editing  was  over  a  rest  was  much  needed,  and  he  took  the  first 
train  for  the  West.  “One  of  his  friends  from  earliest  childhood, 
and  nearest  neighbor  in  Quincy,  Frank  Emmons,  had  become  a 
geologist  and  joined  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  under  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  Emmons  had 
invited  Adams  to  go  out  with  him  on  one  of  the  field-parties  in 
summer.”  Indians  and  minerals  and  bears  and  snakes  were 
enough  to  take  his  attention  from  writing  and  teaching;  besides, 
he  fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends  camping  there 
in  the  wilderness,  Clarence  King.  Their  talks  were  intimate  and 
stimulating,  and  King  loved  paradox,  which  delighted  Adams, 
“for  they  helped,  among  other  things,  to  persuade  him  that  history 
was  more  amusing  than  science.”  “In  Emmons’s  camp,  far  up  in 
the  Uintahs,  these  talks  were  continued  till  the  frosts  became  sharp 
in  the  mountains.  History  and  science  spread  out  in  personal 
horizons  towards  goals  no  longer  far  away.” 

Did  this  start  or  confirm  Henry  Adams  in  the  determination  to 
write  his  “History  of  the  United  States?”  At  all  events,  in  1877 
he  went  back  to  Washington,  “partly  to  write  history,  but  chiefly 
because  his  seven  years  of  laborious  banishment  in  Boston,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that,  as  far  as  he  had  a  function  in  life,  it  was  as  stable- 
companion  to  statesmen,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.”  By  some 
his  “History”  is  judged  to  be  his  greatest  achievement.  Gamaliel 
Bradford  writes:  “The  novels,  the  biographies,  above  all,  the 
4  History  of  the  United  States,’  are  among  the  most  brilliant  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  time.  They  glitter  with  epigrams,  and  dazzle 
with  paradoxes  and  puzzle  with  new  interpretations  and  make  one 
think  as  one  has  rarely  thought  about  the  problems  of  American 
life  and  character.  Of  them  all  the  ‘  History  ’  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  enduring.”  He  gave  a  dozen  years,  or  more,  to  the 
production  of  the  nine  volumes,  which  include  the  first  and  second 
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administrations  of  Jefferson  and  the  first  and  second  administra¬ 
tions  of  Madison.  His  engaging  style,  his  resort  to  original  docu¬ 
ments,  his  purpose  to  state  with  the  least  possible  comment  such 
facts  as  seem  sure,  not  only  ranks  his  History  high  among  the 
best,  but  is  a  fulfillment  of  his  life’s  quest,  —  to  seek  the  truth  of 
things  at  all  costs. 

While  companioning  with  statesmen  like  John  Hay,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  and  rendering  his  judgments  at  call, 
and  while  writing  his  “History”  and  engaging  in  other  activities,  he 
and  Mrs.  Adams  kept  open  house.  “  Nowhere  in  the  United  States 
was  there  then,  or  has  there  since  been,  such  a  salon  as  theirs. 
Sooner  or  later,  everybody  who  possessed  real  quality  crossed  the 
threshold.”  There  came  a  break.  His  wife  died  December  6, 
1885.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  grief.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  lost  his  sister,  the  brilliant,  the  witty,  the  sensitive 
Louisa,  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhn.  A  miserable  cab  accident  had  bruised 
her  foot;  after  ten  days’  brave  bearing  of  the  tortures  of  lockjaw 
she  passed  away.  The  cruelty  of  nature  stunned  him.  His  faith 
paled.  “The  terror  of  the  blow  stayed  by  him  thenceforth  for  life.” 
When  his  wife  died  there  was  to  be  no  relief  in  words.  “  The 
Autobiography  ”  is  silent.  It  bears  no  mention  of  his  marriage. 
A  chasm  which  no  line  might  plumb  broke  his  life  in  halves. 
Later  St.  Gaudens  carved  for  him  that  enigmatic  statue  to  her 
memory  which  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  solemnizes  the  thought¬ 
ful,  —  the  bronze  figure  of  a  woman  whose  palm  supports  her 
head  as  she  looks  the  look  of  the  wistful  toward  the  Infinite 
Mystery.  But  for  all,  however  profound  the  experience,  life  has 
its  demands  which  must  not  be  refused.  The  spiritual  alchemy 
of  the  soul  of  Adams  made  what  it  might  of  this  part  of  his 
“Education”  and  he  went  on. 

And  how  prolific  he  continued  to  be  of  writings  that  will  long 
survive!  That  is  the  marvel  of  the  Adams  mentality.  Paul  E. 
More,  contemplating  the  contributions  made  by  Henry  to  history, 
biography,  science,  literature,  exclaims  that  it  is  “a  record  scarcely 
paralleled  by  the  production  of  any  other  author.”  One  must  not 
pause  to  catalogue  them.  But  there  remains  to  mention  the  two 
creations  which  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  readers  all  along. 
“The  Education  of  Henry  Adams:  An  Autobiography,”  has  been 
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freely  quoted  from.  What  an  original  writing  it  is,  revealing  the 
efforts  of  a  great  soul  to  understand  itself  and  the  universe  into 
which  it  was  flung!  It  is  a  good  book  for  an  American  to  read, 
especially  a  Quincy  American.  Sincere,  often  baffled,  courageous 
always,  he  tells  the  truth  as  far  as  he  could  find  it,  and  turns 
whimsical  when  he  chances  upon  things  too  elusive  or  too  deep  for 
utterance.  This  volume  was  written  as  a  sequel  to  his  “Mont- 
Saint-Michel  and  Chartres,”  a  book  which  found  such  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  that  that  society  published 
it  in  1913.  Not  at  all  easy  reading  the  book  will  puzzle  many,  but 
the  art  atmosphere  and  the  spirit  of  the  seeker  after  truth  mingle 
with  it  all.  While  still  busily  writing  he  was  attacked  with  a  se¬ 
vere  illness  in  the  spring  of  1912,  which  put  an  end  to  his  literary 
activity  forever. 

The  “old  house”  on  Adams  Street,  wrote  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
second  of  the  name,  “still  belonging  to  the  family,  is  now  [1912] 
occupied  by  my  brother  Brooks;  and  I  know  of  no  other  case  in 
all  my  New  England  acquaintance  of  a  fourth  generation  still  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  same  roof-tree,  covering  an  unbroken  occupancy  of 
considerable  over  a  century.”  At  this  present  writing  it  continues 
to  be  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.  He  was  born  in  Boston 
on  Hancock  Avenue,  June  24, 1848,  and  is  now  the  only  member  of 
the  Adams  family  remaining  in  Quincy.  The  remarkable  thing, 
however,  is  not  that  the  “old  house”  should  continue  to  be 
inhabited  for  so  long  a  time  by  the  Adamses.  The  impressive  fact 
is  that  in  the  latest  occupant  are  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  breed 
in  their  strength,  —  conscientiousness,  creative  intelligence,  devo¬ 
tion  to  truth  and  loyalty  and  to  the  highest  ideals  of  American 
citizenship.  In  that  respect  is  there  another  family  in  the  entire 
country  with  such  a  record?  The  race  of  the  Quincys  comes  near 
the  same  eminence.  Perhaps  in  the  surpassing  development  it 
may  be  assumed  that  both  the  Adamses  and  Quincys,  their  kin  and 
townsfolk,  have  disclosed  the  expanding  soul  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  although  starting  in  the  familiar  way  with 
schooling  in  Quincy  and  Boston,  had  a  touch  of  English  education 
when  the  family  of  the  Ambassador  was  in  England  during  the 
Civil  War.  Later  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  and  Law 
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School.  Then  he  had  the  wide  and  instructive  experience  which 
came  of  serving  as  private  secretary  to  his  father  at  Geneva  when 
the  Alabama  claims  were  arbitrated.  This  was  his  apprenticeship. 
Now  began  another  astonishing  list  of  books  and  articles  by  a 
member  of  the  Adams  family.  “The  Emancipation  of  Massachu¬ 
setts, ”  published  in  1887,  startled  the  complacent  and  the  con¬ 
servative  by  his  vigorous  and  justifiable  arraignment  of  the  Puritan 
hierarchy  for  its  intolerance  and  oppression.  Even  his  brother 
Charles  thought  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  Later,  Charles  more 
clearly  saw  the  facts  and  went  still  farther.  Another  edition  was 
published  in  1919,  with  the  subtitle,  “The  Dream  and  the  Reality.’1 

Before  that,  Brooks  had  found  his  own  rich  and  almost  virgin 
vein  in  facts  and  laws  and  was  following  it  up  with  essay  and  book. 
It  was  of  things  practical  as  compared  with  Henry’s  “watching  the 
expression  of  the  Sphinx”  and  search  for  ultimate  truth.  “Brooks 
Adams  had  taught  him  that  the  relation  between  civilizations  was 
that  of  trade.”  And  again  Henry  records  in  his  “  Autobiography:” 
“Brooks  had  discovered  or  developed  a  law  of  history  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  followed  the  exchanges,  and  having  worked  it  out  for  the 
Mediterranean  was  working  it  out  for  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  Brooks, 
with  the  advantage  of  ten  years’  study,  had  swept  away  much 
rubbish  in  the  effort  to  build  up  a  new  line  of  thought  for  himself.” 

Brooks  Adams  on  the  7th  of  September,  1889,  married  Evelyn, 
daughter  of  Charles  Henry  Davis.  They  resided  mostly  in  Quincy, 
but,  wherever  their  home,  Mr.  Adams  assiduously  developed  his 
thoughts.  Early  in  the  century  he  published  “The  New  Empire,” 
“Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,”  “America’s  Economic 
Supremacy,”  “The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay.”  Europe  as 
well  as  America  began  to  take  note  of  his  writings.  They  were 
translated  into  French  and  German.  One,  at  least,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Russian.  So  close  an  observer  was  he  of  the  trend  of 
things  that  his  conclusions  seem  to  have  been  prophetic  of  the 
World  War.  The  publication  entitled  “War  as  Ultimate  Form  of 
Economic  Competition”  certainly  had  fulfillment  most  horrible. 
More  recently,  “The  Degradation  of  the  Democratic  Dogma,” 
which  includes  writings  of  Henry  Adams,  gave  Brooks  the  chance 
to  preface  them  with  his  remarkable  “Heritage  of  Henry  Adams.” 
Still  other  works  of  his  were  issued,  —  on  law,  railways,  education, 
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history,  "The  American  Democratic  Ideal,”  "The  Theory  of  Social 
Revolution,”  —  all  marked  by  concentrated  thought  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  throw  light  upon  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  our  American  civilization  especially. 

So  continues  to  this  day,  in  the  last  of  the  sons  of  the  great 
Ambassador,  the  moral  vision,  the  keen  intellectual  force,  the 
absolute  sincerity,  and  the  loyalty  to  the  loftiest  ideals  of  country 
and  life  so  gloriously  illustrated  through  four  strenuous  genera¬ 
tions.  A  tercentenary,  almost,  of  surpassing  representations  of 
the  quality  of  one  of  New  England’s  worthiest  towns,  through 
Henry  Adams  and  his  descendants  and  Edmund  Quincy  and  his 
descendants,  not  to  mention  other  strains  which  intermarried  with 
them. 

I  am  New  England, 

Because  my  roots  are  in  it, 

Because  my  leaves  are  of  it, 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it, 

Because  it  is  my  country 
And  I  speak  to  it  of  itself 
And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 
Since  certainly  it  is  mine. 

Where,  in  any  other  community  in  this  country;  where,  in  the 
British  Isles,  that  land  of  origins,  can  there  be  pointed  out  any 
finer  development  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  and  force  of  character, 
prolonged  from  father  to  son  through  so  many  generations?  Does 
not  this  instance  stand  out  as  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  capacities  of  the  breed?  True  to  the  law  of 
inheritance,  men  and  women  failed  not  to  respond  to  the  challenge, 
as  of  the  last  trumpet,  in  annunciation  of  the  ultimate  opportunity, 
proffered  by  the  Infinite  Ruler,  to  realize  the  wealth  of  personality 
in  this  wonderful  New  World.  Will  there  again  appear  anywhere 
in  our  broad  land  such  lineage  flowerings?  Not  in  the  mere  bigness 
of  America,  a  development  which  the  thoughtful,  like  William 
James,  deplore  and  fear.  Although  with  some  diligence  the  people 
were  to  heed  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  that  it  was  not  want  of  bravery  which  made  America 
seek  peace  with  the  world,  "but  a  conscientious  desire  to  direct  the 
energies  of  our  nation  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race,” 
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little  of  lasting  good  would  then  be  achieved  without  a  scientific 
regard  for  inheritance  values  as  wise  as  the  instinctive  selection 
unconsciously  exercised  by  a  community  religiously  devoted  to 
the  best  in  all  things. 

You  hurry  by  —  what  errands  call? 

Service  to  heart,  or  head,  or  purse? 

Shed  you  a  freeman's  boon  on  all, 

Or  shape  a  subtler  tyrant's  curse? 

He  numbered  but  a  little  clan 

Beside  your  million-teeming  press, 

Yet  wrought  the  general  good  of  man,  — 

Woe  be  your  meed  if  you  do  less. 

—  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
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Quarry  of  the  Granite  Railway  Company 
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Granite  Railway  in  1925 

To  the  left  may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  roadbed  of  the  first  railway  in  the 

United  States,  1826 
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GRANITE  AND  GRIT 

Braintree  and  Quincy,  —  their  men  and  their  hills,  —  their  scions  and  their 
syenite;  the  first  have  furnished  some  of  the  ablest  hands  by  which  our  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  achieved;  the  last  has  supplied  the  materials  of  the  proudest  monument 
by  which  it  will  be  commemorated.  —  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

HE  scene  of  the  earliest  settlement  opens  with  granite 
and  grit  enough,  but  the  settlers  did  not  know  what 
wealth  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  their  hills,  nor  did 
they  realize  what  strength  was  stored  within  their  own 
souls.  But  the  wealth  and  the  strength  were  soon  brought 
forth  by  the  action  of  rugged  characters  upon  obdurate  matter. 
All  the  granite,  to  their  eyes,  was  in  the  boulders  scattered  over  the 
fields  of  the  North  and  South  Commons.  There  was  a  limit  to  the 
quantity.  And  the  value  of  the  boulders  rose  as  the  need  of  them 
for  walls,  foundations  and  millstones  grew.  Every  freeholder  had 
an  equal  part  or  share  in  them,  but  the  old  question,  what  is  my 
share  and  what  is  your  share,  soon  came  uppermost.  It  waxed 
intense  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  some  to  sell  the  granite  to 
persons  who  were  not  freeholders,  who  were  inhabitants  of  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Hot  were  the  debates  in  town  meetings.  Equal 
rights  were  stressed;  fair  play  was  required.  Now  was  the  moral 
fiber  of  freemen  fixed.  It  was  ordered  in  town  meeting,  August 
16,  1715,  “That  no  person  shall  dig  nor  carry  off  any  stones  on  the 
said  common  or  undivided  lands  upon  any  account  whatsoever, 
without  license,  .  .  .  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  ten  shillings 
for  each  &  every  cart  load  so  dug  and  carry ’d  away.”  Also,  it 
was  voted  that  no  license  be  given  “to  any  Person  to  dig  or  carry 
off  any  stones  from  said  Lands,  to  make  sail  or  merchandise  thereof 
without  the  Town’s  Direction.”  This  did  not  end  the  matter,  for 
year  after  year,  “Difficulties  and  Disputes  relating  to  said  Com¬ 
mons,”  came  up  till  1765,  when  it  was  at  last  voted  to  sell  them, 
and  a  committee,  to  “consist  of  three  only,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
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Sam’ll  Niles,  Esq.  &  Mr.  Jonathan  Bass,”  was  appointed  to  lay 
out  lots  and  make  all  legal  transfers.  So,  for  a  trifle,  were  the 
treasures  of  the  hills  disposed  of.  They  now  turn  out  finished 
products  amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000  annually. 

“The  stones  of  the  field,”  it  may  well  be  recorded,  were  sanc¬ 
tified,  in  a  way,  by  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  earliest  impor¬ 
tant  structures.  The  first  meeting-house,  built  in  1637,  and  the 
second,  erected  in  1666,  were  built  of  “Quincy  granite.”  This 
may  have  been  for  defence  against  the  Indians  as  well  as 
for  durability.  Tradition  lends  its  voice  to  this  use.  As  late 
as  1666,  at  all  events,  the  fears  of  Indian  raids  were  in  all 
hearts.  The  danger  was  so  great  in  1654  that  the  General 
Court  did  not  have  time  to  meet  in  order  to  call  out  the  militia. 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  ordered  forthwith  to  impress  from 
the  several  towns  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  foot  soldiers. 
Four  men  went  from  Braintree.  Then,  in  1675,  the  Indians 
descended  upon  the  town  and  slew  four  persons.  The  need  of  a 
fort  was  great.  Hancock’s  meeting-house,  built  in  1732,  rested  on 
two  rows  of  neatly  hammered  granite,  and  the  doorsteps  were  of 
the  same  material.  The  Reverend  F.  A.  Whitney  wrote  that  this 
granite  was  an  addition,  made  about  1790.  The  character  of  it 
may  be  noted  in  one  or  two  cottages  on  Cottage  Avenue,  to  the 
foundations  of  which  the  blocks  were  transferred  when  the  church 
was  torn  down. 

But  the  really  great  and  lasting  structure  which  was  built  of 
split  boulders  and  surface  stone  is  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  John  Hayward  and  Mr.  Hunt  of  Brain¬ 
tree,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Governor  Shirley  August  1 1 , 
1749.  Commotion  reigned  in  the  Braintree  town  meeting  August 
14,  1749,  when  this  tremendous  draft  upon  the  lessening  rocks  of 
the  Common  was  to  be  debated.  The  town  treasury  was  to  benefit 
by  the  sale  of  them,  an  accounting  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  every 
six  months  for  the  stones  so  sold.  But  would  there  be  any  granite 
left  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  town?  No  matter,  the  majority 
of  the  voters  decided  to  run  the  risk.  They  rose  to  the  occasion  by 
positively  forbidding  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove  even  such 
quantity  of  stones  as  they  might  need  for  their  own  buildings. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  and  ordered  “not  to  Dis- 
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pose  of  any  Stones  but  what  they  sell  ”  to  the  contractors:  Thomas 
Wales,  John  Adams,  John  French,  Jonathan  Wild  and  James 
Pennimann.  The  faith  of  the  town  had  its  reward,  for  it  was  found 
there  was  left  enough  stone  to  build  the  Thomas  Hancock  mansion 
on  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  Boston  Powder  House.  The  wonder  now 
is,  not  that  they  had  stones  enough,  but  that  with  their  primitive 
means  and  tools  they  could  shape  them.  What  chance  was  there 
that  a  boulder  would  split  in  the  desired  direction  when  heated 
and  the  great  iron  ball  dropped  upon  it?  Hammers  and  chisels, 
the  ancient  standbys,  had  to  be  used  constantly. 

The  granite  industry  did  not  really  begin  until  about  1800. 
Then,  as  Pattee  records,  Jackson  Field,  Josiah  Bemis,  William 
Wood  and  William  Packard  got  under  the  surface  and  opened  up 
the  mountains  of  granite  for  quarrying.  Drills  were  now  used, 
and  in  the  holes  made  by  them  wooden  wedges  were  pounded  and 
then  swelled  by  the  dripping  of  water.  “At  last,  upon  one  memo¬ 
rable  Sunday  in  1803,”  runs  the  story  told  by  Charles  F.  Adams, 
“there  appeared  at  Newcomb’s  Tavern,  in  the  center  of  the  North 
Precinct,  three  men,  who  called  for  a  dinner  with  which  to  properly 
celebrate  a  feat  they  had  just  successfully  performed.  The  fear  of 
the  tithingman  not  restraining  them,  they  had  that  day  split  a 
large  stone  by  the  use  of  iron  wedges.  Their  names  were  Josiah 
Bemis,  George  Stearns,  and  Michael  Wild.  It  was  indeed  a  notable 
event,  for  the  crust  of  the  syenite  hills  was  broken.” 

Granite  and  Grit  in  abundance!  The  advance  of  the  granite 
industry,  however,  would  have  been  slow  but  for  the  opportune 
demand  for  a  magnificent  monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  This  brought 
forward  Solomon  Willard,  the  architect,  with  his  plan  for  an  obe¬ 
lisk,  and  with  his  careful  conclusion,  after  a  tramp  of  three  hundred 
miles,  that  Quincy  granite,  for  quality  and  quantity,  best  suited 
his  purpose.  The  spark  of  genius  in  his  breast  struck  fire  in  the 
breast  of  Gridley  Bryant.  They  wrought  a  transformation  in 
our  granite  production  and  made  the  fame  of  it  nation-wide. 
Neither  of  these  men  was  Quincy  born,  but  how  much  they  have 
contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  community.  The 
quarry  which  they  selected  was  bought  of  Frederick  Hardwick 
for  $250.  Other  quarries  were  soon  opened  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  work  went  on  merrily,  if  noisily.  “While  Willard  laid 
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open  the  quarry  and  devised  the  drills,  the  derricks  and  the  shops, 
Bryant  was  building  a  railway.”  And  Willard’s  services  were 
gratuitous,  while  Bryant  freely  gave  his  inventions. 

The  First  Railway  in  America 

This  is  one  more  of  the  many  originations  for  which  Quincy  is 
famous.  It  marked  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Quincy, 
but  in  that  of  the  United  States,  wrote  Charles  F.  Adams,  “and 
in  every  school  history  it  is  mentioned  as  the  most  noticeable  event 
during  the  administration  of  the  younger  Adams.”  Bryant’s 
enterprise  met  with  the  usual  objections,  —  visionary,  no  prac¬ 
tical  value,  a  scheme  to  trick  the  unwary,  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing!  Success  came  when  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Colonel  Thomas  Handasyde  Perkins,  supplied  the  needed  funds. 
On  Saturday,  October  7,  1826,  in  the  presence  of  those  especially 
interested  and  a  large  number  of  the  townspeople,  was  drawn  the  ' 
first  train  of  cars.  Mr.  Pattee  gives  an  account  of  the  event  written 
by  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time:  “A  quantity  of  stone  weigh¬ 
ing  sixteen  tons,  taken  from  the  ledge  belonging  to  the  Bunker 
Hill  Association  and  loaded  in  three  wagons,  which  together  weigh 
five  tons,  making  a  load  of  twenty-one  tons,  was  moved  with  ease 
by  a  single  horse  from  the  quarries  to  the  landing  above  Neponset 
bridge,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles.  The  road  declines 
gradually  the  whole  way,  from  the  quarry  to  the  landing,  but  so 
slightly  that  the  horse  conveys  back  the  empty  wagons,  making  a 
load  of  five  tons.  ...  A  large  quantity  of  beautiful  stone  already 
prepared  for  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  will  now  be  rapidly  and 
cheaply  transported  to  the  wharf  at  the  termination  of  the  railroad, 
whence  it  will  be  conveyed  by  lighters  to  Charlestown.”  The  cost 
of  the  railway  was  $34,000.  It  was  in  operation  for  about  forty 
years,  and  finally  was  bought  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  later  merged  in  the  New  York,  New  HaVen  &  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Commenting  on  this  purchase,  the  demolition  of 
the  ancient  structure  and  the  building  of  a  modern  railroad  upon 
its  right  of  way,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  wrote:  “There  is  a 
certain  historical  fitness  in  the  fact  that,  through  the  incorporation 
of  the  Granite  railway  into  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  the  line  which 
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connects  Plymouth  with  Boston  has  become  the  original  railroad 
line  in  America.” 

The  Granite  Railway  Company,  incorporated  in  1826,  is  still 
going  strong  in  the  production  of  granite;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
a  bit  of  the  ancient  roadbed  over  which  their  trucks  now  pass,  two 
pillars  have  been  erected  by  Henry  M.  Faxon,  supervisor  of  the 
company,  commemorating  the  early  enterprise.  The  Bunker  Hill 
quarry,  however,  has  been  abandoned,  as  the  stone  of  it,  lying  so 
close  to  the  surface,  is  not  of  such  clear  and  even  color  as  that 
of  quarries  near  by  which  have  been  dug  down  deeper.  Modern 
demands  for  polished  granite  require  the  finest  stone,  and  this  is 
procured  as  the  deeper  operations  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  hills. 
Some  quarries  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  feet  deep.  It  remains 
to  be  said  that  some  of  the  frogs  and  stone  sleepers  of  the  first 
railway  are  still  to  be  seen.  These  sleepers  were  eight  feet  long  and 
were  laid  across  the  roadbed,  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart.  Upon 
them  were  fastened  the  rails  of  strong  pine  timber,  topped  with 
iron  plates,  three  inches  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Patterned  after  them  were  the  rails  laid  for  the  earliest  engine- 
drawn  trains  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  fearful  was  the  damage 
done  to  car  and  persons  when,  snake-like,  loose  irons  curled  up 
through  the  floor  of  the  speeding  vehicle. 

Far  and  wide  spread  the  fame  of  the  Quincy  granite  after  1825, 
and  rapid  was  the  rise  of  the  granite  industry.  The  town  itself  was 
revolutionized.  Monotony  ceased.  The  quiet  of  the  country  village 
was  broken  by  the  incessant  clink  of  hammers,  occasional  explo¬ 
sions,  the  creak  of  heavily  laden  carts  and  trucks,  drawn  by  oxen 
as  often  as  by  horses.  As  marked  was  the  gradual  change  of  the 
character  of  the  population.  New  faces  appeared  in  the  highways 
and  lanes,  strange  tongues  arrested  the  attention  of  lifelong  resi¬ 
dents,  other  sects  and  religions  gathered  for  worship.  In  short, 
for  Quincy,  this  modern,  bustling  age  began  with  its  big  business, 
its  wider  diversity  of  employments,  its  crowding  and  complexity, 
its  hustle  for  gain  and  its  strivings  for  pleasure.  In  the  growing 
world  of  industry  the  ancient  cordwainer  vanished  before  the 
on-coming  shoe  manufacturer,  headed  by  John  Pray,  the  Curtises, 
the  Whichers,  the  Hardwicks,  the  Faxons,  the  Grahams  and 
others. 
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But  whatever  the  new  occupations,  the  granite  industry  sur¬ 
passed  them  all.  Amazing  the  inventiveness  which  has  gone  on 
from  the  weary  chisel  to  the  saws  which  cut  the  granite  like  wood 
to  any  degree  of  thickness;  from  slow  hand  polishing  to  the  swift 
machine’s  disclosure  of  the  smooth,  crystalline  surface.  Amazing, 
too,  the  quantity  of  the  product,  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  buildings  into  which  it  has  been  wrought,  the  number  of  memo¬ 
rials  shaped  from  it  and  dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  Time’s  forget¬ 
fulness.  The  Stone  Temple,  the  present  imposing  edifice  of  First 
Church,  dedicated  in  1828,  was  the  first  structure  to  be  built  of  the 
larger  stones  after  the  real  quarrying  began,  the  immense  columns 
of  the  portico  being  the  earliest  of  their  kind  to  be  fashioned. 
Then  followed  in  the  same  year  the  erection  of  the  Tremont  House 
in  Boston,  the  finest  hostelry  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  country, 
the  Boston  Custom  House,  and,  more  magnificent  still,  the  New 
Orleans  Custom  House,  which  occupies  a  whole  square,  three 
hundred  feet  on  a  side.  To  fill  this  order  the  principal  granite 
firms  had  to  combine  and  the  means  of  transportation  tried  to  the 
uttermost.  But  Uncle  Sam  must  have  of  the  best,  as  when  were 
also  built  the  Custom  Houses  of  Mobile,  Savannah,  New  York, 
Providence,  Portland,  San  Francisco.  Lack  of  space  forbids  the 
mention  of  court  houses  not  a  few,  or  the  story  of  the  New  York 
Exchange,  with  its  eighteen  fluted  columns  over  thirty-two  feet  in 
height,  one  of  which  was  hurt  in  the  making  and  afterward  erected 
by  Willard  in  the  Hall  Cemetery.  An  immense  amount  of  granite 
was  produced  for  Philadelphia  structures,  chiefly  by  Henry  Barker 
&  Sons,  —  the  First  National  Bank,  Philadelphia  Bank,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Savings  Fund,  Pennsylvania  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
etc.  From  what  other  quarries  in  the  country  was  there  such  a 
demand,  or  of  their  stone  such  noble  edifices  built?  But  that  stage 
of  the  industry  has  gone  by  since  the  more  general  use  of  cheaper 
stone  and  the  cement  combinations.  Now,  Quincy  turns  to  monu¬ 
mental  work  mostly,  and  in  this  what  a  distinctive  part  is  played 
by  the  polished  granite! 

The  appreciation  of  it  for  this  use  has  extended  from  year  to 
year  till  now  some  of  the  quarry  holdings  are  worth  from  two 
million  to  five  million  dollars.  In  1924  seven  quarries  operated, 
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testifies  William  M.  Adrian  in  his  booklet,  “Quincy  Granite  and 
Precious  Gemstones.”  The  value  of  the  finished  product  was 
$3,160,324;  the  employees  numbered  1,035.  “Acres  of  Diamonds” 
was  the  fetching  title  of  an  American  lecture,  heard  round  the 
world.  Mr.  Adrian  goes  one  better  by  enlarging  upon  Quincy’s 
mountains  of  gemstones.  First  in  hardness  of  all  precious  stones 
are  these  three:  the  diamond;  next,  corundum,  which  enters  into 
the  ruby  and  sapphire;  then  the  topaz,  which  embraces  the  beryl, 
emerald,  aquamarine;  and  so  on.  After  these  come  in  degree  of 
hardness,  quartz,  feldspar  and  hornblende,  and  these  three  are  the 
constituents  of  granite,  and  they  were  so  happily  blended  in  crea¬ 
tion’s  glowing  heat  that  their  crystals  are  clearly  revealed  with  a 
closeness  like  the  atom’s  electrons.  So  the  polished  granite,  like 
a  plate  of  glass,  permits  no  weathering.  The  long-time  handling 
of  this  product  has  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  skilled  artisans 
competent  to  quarry  the  mightiest  mass  of  granite  and  shape  it  to 
whatsoever  object  of  beauty  or  of  use.  Witness  the  magnificent 
glory  which  helped  to  glorify  the  tercentenary!  Nor  do  the 
manufacturers  limit  themselves  to  the  many  shades  of  Quincy 
stone,  but  assemble  in  their  sheds  the  products  of  almost  all  quar¬ 
ries,  near  or  far. 

Aforetime  there  were  many  quarries,  but  a  syndicate  bought  up 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  not  with  entire  success.  Many  of  the 
old  names  have  disappeared,  but  C.  H.  Hardwick  &  Co.  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  fourth  generation.  McKenzie  &  Patterson,  who, 
among  other  notable  works,  built  the  Vanderbilt  tomb,  easily 
gave  way  to  those  other  Scotsmen,  Alexander  Falconer  &  Co. 
Churchill  &  Hitchcock  and  other  familiar  names  have  disappeared 
under  the  important  Quincy  Quarries  Company,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Theophilus  King.  The  old  Elcock  Quarry  Company,  and 
several  besides,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Samuel 
Swingle,  “The  Extra  Dark  Man,”  an  appellation  acquired  from 
dealing  in  that  shade  of  stone,  the  product  of  his  quarries.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Munn  &  Co.,  Frederick  &  Field,  Wright  &  Barker,  O.  T. 
Rogers  &  Co.,  Captain  George  B.  Wendell  &  Co., — these,  besides 
others  mentioned,  are  but  names  now.  But  what  enterprise  they 
manifested,  what  inventiveness,  what  skill,  what  triumph  over 
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obstacles,  and  so  clearing  the  way  for  all  operators  of  the  present 
time!  Grit  and  Granite  —  they  gloriously  illustrated  the  combina¬ 
tion.  In  the  larger  things  of  today  the  quarrymen  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  come  together  in  helpful  union  under  the  title  of 
the  Granite  Manufacturers’  Association,  of  which  the  president  is 
Joseph  Walker,  the  vice  president,  W.  L.  Spargo,  the  treasurer, 
W.  M.  Adrian,  the  secretary,  Francis  Morrison. 


Henry  M.  Faxon 

the  Quincy  Women’s  Club 
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SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION 

RAISE  of  Quincy’s  dramatic  deeds  and  of  her  social  and 
industrial  achievements,  as  one  by  one  they  are  related, 
may  seem  too  resounding.  Still,  the  fair-minded  citizen, 
like  another  Galileo,  cannot  altogether  suppress  himself, 
and  under  his  breath  may  murmur,  but  the  praise  is 
just.  Indeed,  is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  characteristic  force, 
directness  and  initiative  went  into  about  all  the  many  ventures  of 
her  people?  In  the  field  of  education  this  is  certainly  apparent. 
It  is  Quincy  “to  which  must  be  accorded  the  honour  of  having 
become  the  ‘  New  Education’  centre,”  declared  Ella  Calista  Wilson, 
in  her  book  entitled  “Pedagogues  and  Parents.”  “This  town  it 
was  which  caught  up  the  beautiful  Nature-methods  of  the  ‘  New 
Education,’  and  got  itself,  almost  in  a  day,  so  influential  as  to  revo¬ 
lutionise,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  manner  of  teaching  through¬ 
out  the  country.”  Educators  from  this  side  of  the  continent  to 
the  other  were  in  a  ferment  over  the  “Quincy  System.”  Even 
Boston  paused  in  her  perfect  pedagogy,  founded  by  Horace  Mann, 
to  raise  inquiring  eyebrows.  That  city  “was  not  at  that  time  in 
a  mental  attitude  to  prize  these  qualities  at  their  proper  valuation. 
She  thereby  lost  a  glorious  opportunity.”  And  why  should  there 
not  be  in  Quincy  such  a  heralding  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in 
things  educational,  with  a  school  committee  composed  of  the 
following-named  persons:  John  Quincy  Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  2d,  James  H.  Slade,  Edwin  W.  Marsh,  Dr.  William  B. 
Duggan,  Charles  L.  Badger? 

In  earliest  times,  when  the  town  was  founded,  there  was  marked 
advance  in  schools  and  education.  Promptly  the  settlers  placed 
the  public  school  by  the  side  of  the  church,  and  the  early  opening 
of  a  private  school  for  “young  gentlewomen”  carries  an  impression 
of  culture.  Margery  Hoar  presided  over  this  dame  school.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  “Mistris  Joanna  Hoar,  the  Great  Mother.” 
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A  wonderful  family,  that  of  the  “Great  Mother”  and  her  five 
children,  coming  for  freedom’s  sake  directly  from  England  to 
Braintree  soon  after  the  death  of  the  father,  Charles  Hoar,  in  1638. 
The  intellectual  quality  of  that  household  was  manifested  by  the 
election  of  son  Leonard  to  be  the  third  President  of  Harvard,  and 
the  marriage  of  Margery  to  the  scholarly  young  minister,  Henry 
Flynt  of  First  Church.  ^  On  her  tombstone  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  this  is  recorded:  “She  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished  for  instructing  young  gentle¬ 
women,  many  being  sent  to  her  from  other  towns,  especially  from 
Boston.” 

Does  not  all  this  tend  to  show  that  education  in  Braintree  was 
on  a  comparatively  high  level  from  the  very  beginning?  Brief  is 
the  story  of  those  first  householders  of  old  Braintree,  but  it  serves 
as  structural  reality  to  our  imagination  of  a  society  refined,  aspiring 
and  wholly  devoted  to  learning  and  religion.  Their  souls  were 
more  bent,  because  of  freedom's  chance,  to  fit  themselves  and  their 
children  in  the  character  and  culture  called  for  by  their  ideal  state. 
That  note  of  responsibility,  thrilling  from  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
not  only  awakened  a  present  best,  but  re-enforced  that  noble 
burden  of  the  blood  which  was  to  be  passed  on  to  generations 
unborn.  There  is  the  eternally  higher  education,  culture,  capa¬ 
bility!  Among  other  instances  of  this  heredity,  effectively  grow¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation,  that  of  Joanna  Hoar,  the  “Great 
Mother,”  and  her  offspring  is  most  illuminating.  “Indeed,  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  in  the  whole  wide  field  of  American 
genealogy,”  declared  Charles  F.  Adams,  “there  is  any  strain  of 
blood  more  fruitful  of  distinguished  men  than  that  which  issued 
from  the  widow  of  the  seventeenth  century  sheriff  of  Gloucester, 
who  himself  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.” 

The  first  schoolhouse  may  have  been  built  about  1645,  as  in 
1735  the  town  records  refer  to  “our  having  kept  a  Free  Latin 
School  for  about  ninety  years.”  Close  is  the  connection  of  that 
early  date  with  the  sale  in  1648  of  “the  schoolhouse”  by  the 
Reverend  Henry  Flynt  to  “Mr.  Doctor  Henry  Morly.”  Nothing 
further  is  written  of  this  matter,  except  that  he  had  acquired  the 
house  and  lot  which  “was  lately  John  Paflins  and  since  his  death 
sold  unto  the  said  Henry  fflint  by  William  Penne.”  No  great 
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stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required  to  conceive  that  the  earnest 
young  minister  started  that  Free  Latin  School  in  Paflin’s  house. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  was  really  forced  to  secure  some  such  build¬ 
ing  because  his  wife  Margery  was  “instructing  young  gentlewomen’' 
in  the  parsonage  on  what  is  now  Chestnut  Street.  There  Flynt 
built  his  second  home  in  1644  after  his  “late  great  losse  through 
the  hand  of  God’s  Providence  by  fire.”  It  was  in  this  home  that 
his  wife  not  only  taught  many  gentlewomen,  but  brought  into  the 
world  all  save  two  of  their  ten  children.  Another  “ Great  Mother!” 
This  house,  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  about  a 
hundred  feet  north  of  Canal,  was  taken  down  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Dr.  Morley  to  whom  Minister  Flynt  consigned  his  school 
had  early  been  made  a  freeman  in  Boston.  Physician  and  school¬ 
master,  too  —  not  an  uncommon  combination  in  the  early  years 
of  the  settlements.  He  was  in  Braintree  before  4647,  for  in  April 
of  that  year  he  is  recorded  as  having  married  Constant  Starr.  He 
may  have  been  invited  here  by  Teacher  Flynt  because  of  the 
increase  of  his  duties  owing  to  the  summons  of  the  senior  pastor, 
William  Tompsou,  to  undertake  extra  missionary  labors  in 
Virginia. 

How  long  did  Dr.  John  Morley  teach  school  and  practice  physic? 
All  we  know  is  that  he  bought  the  schoolhouse,  agreeing  “that  if 
he  should  be  called  forth  off  the  town  to  sirrender  backe  againe  the 
said  house  to  Mr.  Flint  at  the  same  rate  of  seven  pounds  which  he 
paid.”  And  where  was  this  schoolhouse?  Close  to  the  “heart  of 
Braintree,”  which  throbbed  in  the  meeting-house,  ^Both  Pastor 
Tompson  and  Teacher  Flynt  had  their  homes  on  Chestnut  Street. 
The  schoolhouse  was  not  far  away,  on  what  is  now  Hancock  Street, 
near  Canal  Street,  and  almost  opposite  the  old  stone  meeting¬ 
house.  When  next  the  schoolhouse  is  mentioned,  1679,  it  seems 
to  be  a  landmark,  and  in  that  locality.  Indeed,  when  a  lot  of  land 
is  sold  in  that  neighborhood  in  1700  it  is  bounded  “southerly  with 
the  town’s  land  adjoining  to  the  old  schoolhouse.” 

This  was  the  one  schoolhouse  in  the  settlement,  providing  as 
best  it  might  for  the  education  of  the  young  of  the  entire  town, 
from  the  Neponset  River  to  the  southerly  limits  of  the  present 
towns  of  Randolph  and  Holbrook.  A  crisis  was  bound  to  come, 
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for  greater  grew  the  number  of  children  who  could  neither  walk 
nor  ride  daily  the  long  miles  to  the  school  by  the  church.  At  last, 
impatience  with  the  situation  found  vent  in  1696,  when  the  select¬ 
men  were  voted  power  to  repair  the  school  building.  Then  arose 
the  question,  Why  spend  money  to  repair  the  old  house?  A  new 
one  is  needed  and  let  it  be  placed  where  it  will  be  handier  to  most 
of  the  homes!  So,  in  October,  1697,  it  was  voted  that  a  new  school- 
house  should  be  built  at  the  foot  of  Penn’s  Hill  on  the  easterly  side 
of  what  is  now  Franklin  Street,  “and  the  house  to  be  finished  with 
all  convenient  speed.”  Before  anything  was  done,  another  town 
meeting  the  following  March  voted  that  the  old  schoolhouse  should 
be  removed  to  the  place  allotted.  Feelings  ran  high.  At  the  next 
March  meeting  it  was  finally  voted  “that  the  present  school  house 
shall  not  bee  removed :  and  that  a  new  one  should  bee  built,  .  .  . 
the  dimensions  to  be  twenty  foot  long,  sixteen  foot  wide  and  seven 
foot  between  Joynts.”  That  was  the  measure  and  style  in  those 
days  of  “our  little  red  school  house.” 

These  happenings  were  in  the  years  of  unusual  activity  and 
excitement  for  old  Braintree:  the  condition  of  the  meeting-house 
demanded  repairs,  or  the  building  of  a  new  one  nearer  the  growing 
population  in  the  south  part  of  the  town;  the  householders  had 
resolutely  joined  to  defend  their  “ancient  rights”  endangered  by 
the  pretentious  claims  of  Boston  men  to  Braintree  lands;  and  the 
most  celebrated  schoolmaster  of  the  century  was  exercising  his 
many  functions.  This  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Tompson,  son  of  the  first 
pastor,  graduate  of  Harvard,  1662,  a  figure  overmatching  that  of 
Colonel  John  Quincy,  or  Colonel  Edmund  Quincy,  almost.  Through 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  1678  to  1704,  he  not  only  taught 
school,  but  was  a  “  Practitioner  of  Physick,”  some  time  town 
clerk,  and  “ye  Renouned  Poet  of  New  England.”  A  guiding,  heal¬ 
ing  and  disturbing  factor  — 

.  .  .  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  town  could  bear  with  all  he  knew. 

He  was  a  “character,”  aggressive,  subject  to  “sullen  fits,”  fond 
of  displaying  his  learning.  However,  the  Braintree  School  drew 
so  many  from  other  towns  at  this  time  that  twenty  shillings  were 
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exacted  of  them  while  but  five  shillings  were  required  of  every  town 
scholar.  It  would  appear  that  the  schools  were  famous  and  not  free. 
The  rents  from  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land 
left  by  William  Coddington  never  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  schooling.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  matter  is  made 
under  date  of  February,  1668,  when  a  vote  was  passed  to  pay  the 
annual  income  of  the  school  land  “for  a  salliry  for  a  Schoole  master, 
and  to  make  it  up  to  twenty  pounds  besides  what  every  child 
must  give.”  The  “Free  Latin  School,”  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  may  have  been  carried  on  by  the  parsons  as  part  of  their 
duties,  as  the  pupils  were  mainly  prepared  for  the  college  and  the 
ministry.  “My  early  life  and  education,”  recorded  John  Adams, 
“was  first  at  the  public  Latin  school  in  the  then  town  of  Braintree, 
then  at  a  private  academy  under  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  within  three 
doors  of  my  father's  house.” 

When  Schoolmaster  Tompson  was  selected  in  1678  it  was  agreed 
to  give  him  the  rent  of  the  town  land  made  up  to  thirty  pounds, 
a  piece  of  land  to  set  a  house  on,  and  also  “that  every  child  should 
carry  into  the  school  master  halfe  cord  of  wood  beside  the  quarter 
money  every  year.”  Later,  a  shilling  a  quarter  and  no  wood  was 
required,  and  next,  when  shillings  were  scarce,  there  was  voted 
that  “Three  foot  of  cord  wood,  to  be  the  proportion  of  each  child 
or  servant  for  this  year.”  But  as  early  as  1701  it  was  “provided 
that  any  poor  persons  in  this  Town  who  shall  send  any  children  to 
said  school  &  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  upon  their  Applyca- 
tion  to  the  Selectmen  it  shall  be  in  their  Power  to  abate  or  remit  a 
part  or  ye  whole  of  ye  above  sum.”  From  this  stage  the  gradually 
increasing  cost  of  schooling  was  eventually  “raised  by  a  Town 
Rate  equally  proportioned  upon  the  inhabitants.”  Schoolmaster 
and  Physician  Tompson  went  his  rounds  teaching  and  physicking 
for  twenty  years,  and  mainly  in  the  old  north  part  of  the  town.  He 
was  born  there.  He  was  a  constant  worshipper  in  the  stone  meeting¬ 
house,  where  his  father  was  the  first  pastor;  across  the  way  from  it 
was  his  school,  and  his  home  was  in  sight  of  both.  So,  when  the 
debate  was  up  to  remove  the  schoolhouse  to  Penn’s  Hill,  or  to  build 
a  new  one  in  that  locality,  his  blood  was  up  also.  His  wrathful 
opposition,  as  one  may  guess,  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  town 
clerk  at  that  time,  1695  to  1698,  and  at  the  meeting  which  voted 
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to  remove  his  schoolhouse  a  mile  away,  or  more,  southward,  his 
last  official  act  was  to  set  down  these  words:  “ I  was  absent  at  the 
close  of  this  vote.”  Did  he  take  himself  off  in  a  fit  of  anger,  or  was 
it  a  case  of  midwifery?  At  all  events,  a  new  town  clerk  was  elected. 
“Mr.  Nathaniel  Eells  came  to  Braintree  as  their  schoolmaster,” 
and  the  town  found  itself  facing  an  action  brought  by  Tompson 
for  money  and  lands  “in  a  course  at  law.”  He  at  once  went  to 
Charlestown  and  kept  school  there,  where  he  was  recorded  by 
Frothingham,  the  historian,  as  “a  celebrated  teacher.” 

Braintree,  after  trying  out  four  schoolmasters  in  the  course  of 
five  years,  invited  Tompson  to  return,  the  town  meeting  voting 
“that  the  present  Selectmen  treat  &  agree  with  mr.  Benjamin 
Tompson  for  an  abiding  grammar  schoolmaster.”  He  may  then 
have  taught  in  the  old  familiar  school  by  the  meeting-house,  for 
there  is  no  record  of  leasing  it  as  usual  to  Benjamin  Webb  for 
his  hay  and  other  mean  uses,  till  the  close  of  Tompson’s  services 
in  1710.  A  distinct  triumph  for  the  veteran  teacher.  He  now 
dropped  out  of  sight,  passing  away  in  Roxbury  in  1714. 

At  best,  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  at  Penn’s  Hill  was  a  com¬ 
promise.  It  not  only  drove  Tompson  out  of  town,  but  satisfied 
neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  town  nor  those  of 
the  old  north  meeting-house  region.  Impatiently  the  southward 
folk  built  them  a  separate  meeting-house  in  1706,  and  two  years 
later  brought  about  a  town  meeting  to  consult  and  “  lovingly  ”  con¬ 
sider  upon  a  line  of  division  between  the  two  parts,  and  so  the  two 
precincts  came  into  being.  That  settled  the  question  of  the  schools. 
A  clean  sweep  for  this  new  order  of  things  was  made  by  a  vote  in 
September  of  1716,  that  “ye  old  School  house  by  Deacon  Belchers 
shall  be  disposed  of,”  also  that  the  old  schoolhouse  near  Benjamin 
Webb’s  be  sold  to  him  for  three  pounds.  Now  all  is  clear  to  con¬ 
sider  the  course  of  education  in  the  North  Precinct,  finally  to  be 
named  Quincy. 

With  great  tenacity  the  early  settlers  clung  to  their  central  church 
and  central  school.  A  new  schoolhouse,  voted  in  1763,  was 
placed  opposite  the  ten-mile  stake,  or  stone,  and  the  march  of 
improvements  was  shown  in  granting  the  committee  liberty  “to 
place  a  stove  or  build  a  Chimney.”  By  chimney  was  probably 
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meant  the  open  fireplace,  now  to  be  superseded  by  the  cast-iron 
stove.  Again,  when  a  still  larger  schoolhouse  was  called  for,  in 
1793,  it  was  built  on  the  Training  Field  opposite  the  New  Hancock 
meeting-house.  This  was  a  pretentious  affair,  meant  to  serve  both 
as  town  hall  and  schoolhouse.  The  lower  story,  measuring  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  twenty,  was  devoted  to  the  grammar  school,  while 
the  upper  story  was  used  as  a  “ciphering  school”  when  not  re¬ 
quired  for  town  meetings.  It  still  must  have  been  a  hardship  for 
children  of  any  age  to  attend  such  a  central  school  from  the  more 
distant  homes.  To  be  sure,  there  were  local  or  “dame”  schools 
which  helped  out  the  perplexing  situation.  For  all  that,  the  num¬ 
bers  able  to  attend  so  crowded  the  schoolroom  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  that  the  scholars,  two  hundred  and  four,  as  counted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  “were  obliged  to  wait  one 
for  the  other  for  seats,  notwithstanding  the  master  gave  up  his 
desk,  and  used  every  other  means  in  his  power  to  accommodate 
them.” 

At  last,  in  1829,  the  condition  of  affairs  had  become  intolerable, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  district  system.  Three  new  school- 
houses  were  built  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
next  year  two  more;  and  when  Pattee  wrote  his  history  in  1878, 
these  six  had  risen  to  thirty-five,  including  the  High  School.  “A 
pernicious  idea  had  gained  footing,”  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  “that  it 
was  desirable  4  to  bring  the  school  to  every  man’s  door,’  and  instead 
of  concentrating  children  so  that  they  might  be  divided  according 
to  age  and  taught  by  several  teachers  in  graded  schools,  the  mis¬ 
taken  policy  of  neighborhood  schools  of  all  ages  under  one  teacher 
was  adopted.”  The  time  was  ripe  to  modernize  schools  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  things. 

Very  blundering  and  uncouth  may  seem  to  us  these  efforts  of  the 
early  inhabitants  to  educate  youth  for  that  new  Commonwealth 
so  dear  to  their  hearts.  How  fruitless  was  their  swinging  from  one 
central  school  to  a  school  at  every  man’s  door,  —  a  century  wasted 
in  a  struggle  against  sure  defeat  in  crowding  all  ages  into  scant, 
unadorned,  dingy  rooms!  As  for  things  taught,  there  was  a  little 
rudimentary  reading,  writing  and  ciphering  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  religion  of  the  New  England  Primer,  John  Cotton’s  “Spiritual 
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Milk  for  American  Babes,”  steaming  hot  with  its  “fiery  hell,”  and 
the  catechism  so  cruel  in  its  threats  of  death  and  the  devil. 

Thou  hast  thy  God  offended  so, 

Thy  soul  and  body  I’ll  divide: 

Thy  body  in  the  grave  I’ll  hide 
And  thy  dear  soul  in  Hell  must  lie 
With  Devils  to  Eternity. 

Yet,  when  the  worst  is  said  of  that  teaching,  is  it  not  to  be  recalled 
with  heartfelt  relief  that  all  was  enlightened,  softened,  tenderly 
explained  away  “at  that  best  academe,  a  mother’s  knee?”  Her 
influence  flourished  wherever  the  school  failed.  The  rule  of  the 
home,  gentle  and  wise,  must  always  be  taken  into  account  when 
the  education  of  that  day  is  considered.  Then,  more  than  now,  the 
parent  was  the  inspired  ally  of  the  pedagogue  and  the  minister. 
And,  indeed,  one  is  left  guessing  whether  a  “perfect  educational 
system”  with  the  parent  left  out  is  much  superior  to  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  schooling  of  that  distant  day  pieced  out  by  Abigail 
Adams,  or  Sarah  Crosby,  or  Ruth  Bass,  or  Dorothy  Thayer,  or 
Priscilla  Brackett,  or  Ruth  Bass,  or  Elizabeth  Faxon,  or  any  others 
of  the  noble  women  who  might  be  mentioned. 

Under  this  ungraded  system,  while  there  was  as  yet  but  one  town 
school,  and  that  the  one  at  Penn’s  Hill,  John  Adams  received,  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  his  education.  Tradition  says  that  Mrs. 
Belcher  kept  it  at  this  time.  It  was  her  custom  to  carry  her  corn 
to  mill  herself,  excepting  when  some  one  of  her  scholars  lent  her 
a  helping  hand.  John  was  a  favorite  among  the  rest,  and  when  he 
carried  the  corn,  she  gave  him  as  a  reward  three  coppers,  and 
charged  him  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  money  to  buy  land  with. 
Later,  when  John  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  took  a  turn  at 
teaching  in  Worcester  while  trying  to  decide  upon  a  career,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  just  such  an  ungraded  school.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Porter  Gould,  in  her  compact  and  attractive  little  book, 
“John  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  as  Schoolmasters,”  gives 
whatever  may  be  searched  out  regarding  that  experience.  “The 
large  number  of  ‘  little  runtlings,  just  capable  of  lisping  A,  B,  C, 
and  troubling  the  master,’  made  the  school  to  him  a  *  school  of 
affliction.’  ”  In  spite  of  Dr.  Savil  telling  John  Adams,  for  his 
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comfort,  that  by  “cultivating  and  pruning  these  tender  plants  in 
the  garden  of  Worcester  ”  he  would  make  some  of  them  “plants 
of  renown  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,”  he  was  certain  that  keeping  it 
any  length  of  time  would  make  a  “  base  weed  and  ignoble  shrub  ” 
of  him. 

This  entrance  of  John  Adams  into  the  larger  life  of  his  time 
through  teaching  has  been  recognized  by  the  people  of  Worcester 
in  the  erection  of  a  memorial.  Miss  Gould,  who  was  present  on 
this  occasion,  wrote:  “On  a  beautiful  May  day  of  1903,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  a  bronze  tablet  in  a  setting  of  Quincy 
granite  was  unveiled  on  Maine  street  between  the  Court  House  and 
the  Antiquarian  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  first  schoolhouse.  The  Hon. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  and  others  prominent  in  city  and  state,  hon¬ 
ored  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  .  .  .  lifted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ellery  B.  Crane,  Librarian  of  the  American  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
rians.  The  great  crowd  of  people  flanked  by  the  Worcester  Con¬ 
tinental  Guards,  and  led  by  the  singing  of  ‘  America,’  was  then 
privileged  to  read  the  following  inscription :  ‘  In  front  of  this 
Tablet  stood  the  First  Schoolhouse  in  Worcester,  where  John 
Adams,  Second  President  of  the  United  States,  Taught  1755— 
1758.’  ” 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  introduction  to  Miss  Gould’s 
book,  regretted  that  both  John  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  should 
not  have  put  on  record  more  concerning  the  surroundings  and 
conditions  under  which  they  taught.  Perhaps  it  is  most  to  be 
regretted  that  neither  of  these  great  men  had  a  word  to  say  about 
changing  the  school  system  which  so  afflicted  them.  But  the  change 
was  bound  to  come.  Quincy  eventually  did  its  part.  Population’s 
increase  naturally  forced  the  graded  system  upon  the  crowding 
school  districts.  Wollaston,  indeed,  burst  into  it  with  two  build¬ 
ings  at  once,  in  1871.  Pattee  set  it  down  that  “The  first  recorded 
appropriation  for  primary  departments  in  the  various  local  neigh¬ 
borhoods  was  in  1800.” 

This  method  finally  settled,  there  followed  the  solution  of  the 
problem  always  presented,  but  now  pressed  more  insistently  than 
ever:  Are  pupils  being  really  educated?  The  celebrated  school 
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committee  of  1873  squared  its  shoulders  resolutely  to  find  an 
answer.  When  such  men  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  soon  to  be  invited 
by  President  Cleveland  to  sit  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  who  was 
still  sooner  to  be  chosen  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
others  all  active  business  men,  are  called  upon  by  their  neighbors 
to  advance  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  would  waste  neither  time  nor  strength  in  merely  going 
through  the  motions.  As  Charles  Adams  said,  their  activities  were 
absorbed  in  other  fields,  and  that  they  should  find  themselves  on 
the  school  board  was  incidental  to  that  “hurried  performance  of 
those  smaller  civic  duties  to  which  every  man  is  liable  to  be  called.” 
Then,  too,  they  loved  Quincy.  That  was  the  secret  of  it.  Again, 
to  quote  Charles  Adams,  speaking  for  his  brother  and  himself: 
“We  both  delighted  in  town-meeting.  Its  atmosphere  —  in  the 
olfactory  way  pretty  bad  at  times,  —  came  naturally  to  us;  we 
were  bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh ;  and  the  mass  of  those 
there  knew  it  and  felt  it;  and,  for  twenty-years,  we  together 
practically  managed  Quincy  affairs.” 

They  were  a  fact-finding  committee.  Their  first  report  empha¬ 
sized  the  fault  of  “immobility;”  no  advance  in  ten  years;  little 
change  and  no  improvement  in  a  century.  “The  average  graduate 
of  the  grammar  school  in  1870  could  not  read  with  ease,  nor  could 
he  write  an  ordinary  letter  in  a  legible  hand  and  with  words  cor¬ 
rectly  spelled.”  Under  any  real  examination  “the  result  was 
deplorable.  The  schools  went  to  pieces.  ...  It  was,  in  a  word,  all 
smatter,  veneering  and  cram.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  needed  to  be 
reformed;  but  the  members  of  the  committee  did  not  feel  them¬ 
selves  qualified  to  reform  it.  They  therefore  stated  the  case  to  the 
town,  and  asked  for  authority  to  employ  a  specialist  as  a  superin¬ 
tendent.”  The  man  was  soon  found.  The  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  James  H.  Slade,  came  in  contact  with  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker,  saw  in  him  promise  of  the  specialist  required,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  others  of  the  committee. 

Enter  the  “Quincy  System.”  Colonel  Parker,  born  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  had  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  at  its  close  traveled  in  Germany,  where  he 
studied  elementary  instruction  as  a  science.  That  was  the  day 
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when  our  friend,  the  enemy,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  its  new  methods  in  education,  and,  truer  to  its  best 
traditions,  had  blessed  civilization  with  Frobel  and  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  To  Colonel  Parker,  confident  and  masterful,  the  com¬ 
mittee  gave  a  free  hand  to  exercise  the  qualities  of  his  genius 
and  the  results  of  his  study.  There  was  never  any  conflict. 
“The  result,  naturally,  was  a  gradual  but  complete  revolution,” 
was  the  comment  of  Charles  Adams  in  his  lectures  on  the  “New 
Departure.” 

The  essence  of  the  new  system  was  that  there  was  no  system  about 
it;  it  was  marked  throughout  by  intense  individuality.  Instead  of 
listlessness  in  pupil  and  teacher  there  was  life ;  in  place  of  drudgery 
there  was  delight;  sounds  without  meaning  fled  before  facts  and 
handiwork.  To  quote  the  author  of  “Pedagogues  and  Parents,” 
who  mingled  in  all  the  marvels  of  it,  “Here  was  dethroned  enthusi¬ 
asm  come  again  to  its  own.  All  was  life,  stir,  noise.  Not  any  more 
could  4  Repose  in  all  things’  be  the  watchword.  Half  a  dozen  watch¬ 
words,  veritable  war-cries  they  were,  sprang  into  use  simultane¬ 
ously.  Chief  among  them  was  4  Natural  Method,’  which  is  the 
one  that  has  survived,  although  at  the  time  the  movement  was 
called  1  The  New  Departure,’  and  the  4  Quincy  System.’  4  Away 
with  the  grammar!’  4  Away  with  all  books!’  4  There  has  been 
enough  of  books!  and  words!  and  committing  to  memory!  ’  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Colonel  Parker’s  psychology  class  were  objects  of  envy, 
and  every  one  was  examining  himself  to  discover  if  he  knew  how 
to  make  4  mental  pictures,*  the  one  performance  in  which  the 
teachers  were  to  perfect  themselves  and  their  pupils.  A  whole 
new  educational  vocabulary  was  swiftly  developed.  Grammar 
became  4  Language  Lessons.’  Arithmetic,  4  Number  Lessons,’  all 
oral,  or  from  the  blackboard.  There  were  buttons,  and  shoe-pegs, 
and  little  sticks,  and  flags,  for  ‘busy-work;’  ‘study’  being  one 
of  the  words  ruled  out.  Quincy  teachers,  to  their  credit,  rallied 
enthusiastically  around  the  Colonel’s  standard.  One  of  them, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Follett,  (later,  Mrs.  George  Morton),  who,  with  native 
instinct,  caught  the  spirit  of  these  new  ideals  from  the  very  start, 
might  with  justice  be  called  the  true  author  of  the  beginner’s 
readers  which  he  published  at  that  time.”  As  a  teacher  of  first- 
grade  children  she  became  famous. 
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A  “mental  picture”  forms  itself  quickly  in  the  mind  of  the  many 
other  teachers  who  were  rapt  in  a  disciple’s  eagerness  to  interpret 
to  eager  pupils  —  and  to  visitors  —  the  new  educational  gospel: 
Miss  Julia  Underwood,  who  made  her  room,  next  to  Mrs.  Follett’s, 
a  shrine  for  worshippers;  Miss  Harriet  H.  Morse  (Mrs.  John  H. 
Litchfield),  principal  of  the  Wollaston  School,  whose  vivid  exposi¬ 
tions  and  teaching  captivated  those  under  her  charge  and  throngs 
of  inquiring  strangers;  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Morse,  whose  clear  intelli¬ 
gence  quickly  caught  and  made  luminous  in  her  work  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  the  “New  Departure,”  her  brilliant  career  untimely 
cut  off  by  death  while  teaching  in  North  Easton ;  and  a  third  sister, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Morse,  whose  quality  as  an  educator  so  speedily 
appeared  that  she  was  promptly  summoned  to  the  charge  of  high- 
grade  private  schools  in  Louisville  and  Chicago,  and  then  was  lured 
back  to  Boston,  where  she  is  now  serving  her  twenty-eighth  year 
in  the  public  schools.  The  fourth  sister  of  this  remarkable  family, 
Mary  H.  Morse,  now  Mrs.  William  D.  Jackson,  a  born  teacher, 
after  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  schoolroom,  has  not 
failed  to  impart  the  fruits  of  her  rich  experience  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  higher  education  in  Bridgewater,  although  indirectly. 

Of  such  as  these  were  the  entire  body  of  teachers,  or,  rather, 
inspired  educators,  who  made  the  Quincy  schools  famous.  Notably 
generous  of  his  strength  and  time,  both  in  school  work  and  com¬ 
munity  services,  was  Thomas  B.  Pollard,  master  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  School  from  1887  to  his  lamented  death  in  1925.  Of  even 
longer  duration,  fifty  years,  from  1875  to  1925,  was  the  sympathetic 
and  wise  work  of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Fegan  in  the  Willard  School,  appre¬ 
ciatively  affirmed  by  the  recent  erection  of  a  granite  tablet  to  her 
memory.  Constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  public  was  the  name  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dearborn,  principal  of  the  Coddington  School,  the 
very  heart  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  and  demonstration  of  the 
new  ideals.  An  ardent  believer  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  Colonel 
Parker  was  Miss  Clara  E.  G.  Thayer,  for  thirty-four  years  “  Mother 
of  the  Baby  Class”  in  the  Wollaston  School,  all  the  “Natural 
Methods”  so  lovingly  applied  that  upon  her  retirement  in  1922 
the  Wollaston  Parent-Teacher  Association,  including  many  who 
had  been  pupils  in  her  “Baby  classes,”  spontaneously  accorded 
her  a  remarkable  tribute.  A  close  student  of  education  in  this 
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stimulating  forward  movement  and  a  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Adams,  is  carrying  into  a  new  field  the  principles  which  have 
been  evolved  in  Quincy;  for  after  experience  as  teacher  in  this 
community  and  serving  on  the  school  committee  for  eight  years, 
she  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  principal  of 
Boston’s  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  oldest  free  public 
day  school  of  that  kind  in  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  Quincy  schools  created  in  its  corps  of  teachers  a 
guild,  a  cult  almost  religious,  a  “living  educational  organism,”  as 
I.  Freeman  Hall  defines  it,  with  its  crusaders,  or  missionaries. 
“How  often,”  writes  Principal  Hall,  “have  I  heard  Colonel  Parker 
say,  ‘no  one  can  really  teach  and  enjoy  teaching  until  he  has  been 
converted  by  the  Holy  Teaching  Spirit!  ’  ”  His  disciples,  thus 
moved,  carried  his  ideals  far  abroad  into  New  York,  the  New 
South,  the  Great  West.  Important  the  positions  occupied  and 
creative  the  influence  of  such  other  disciples  as  Alexis  E.  Frye, 
Clarence  E.  Meleney,  Frank  Murdock,  Miss  Lily  Hicks,  Miss 
Annie  Murdock,  Miss  Cora  I.  Young,  Miss  Mary  A.  Spear,  Tilson 
Meade,  Miss  Katie  Raycroft,  Miss  Bertha  Hintz,  Miss  Mary 
McKinnon,  and  more  whom  we  would  fain  recall.  Much  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  way  of  facts  and  names  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  so 
active  as  master  of  the  Washington  Street  Grammar  School  from 
1874  to  1881,  and  more  will  soon  be  available  in  the  chapter  on 
“Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  the  Man  and  His  Work,”  in  the  book 
which  he  is  finishing,  entitled  “In  School  from  Three  to  Eighty.” 

A  whole  town  so  alive  with  new  ideals  and  new  methods  in  edu¬ 
cation  was  bound  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  country.  “In 
1878  the  number  of  those  coming  to  observe  the  new  system, 
especially  teachers  and  specialists  in  education,  was  so  great  that 
it  threatened  seriously  to  interfere  with  instruction,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  measures  towards  regu¬ 
lating  it.”  So  reported  Charles  F.  Adams,  and  he  gave  this  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter;  “While  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  given  had  been  immeasurably  improved,  its  cost  had 
been  reduced  one-fifth.” 

Although  Colonel  Parker  was  drawn  to  an  awakened  Boston, 
there  to  become  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  later 
was  allured  to  Chicago  to  take  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
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Cook  County  Normal  School,  no  lessening  of  zeal  was  apparent  in 
Quincy.  To  balance  things,  Sylvester  Brown  was  called  back 
from  Boston  to  succeed  Colonel  Parker.  In  1875  Mr.  Brown  had 
served  as  master  of  the  Quincy  School  at  Atlantic,  and  then  of  the 
Willard  School  at  West  Quincy.  From  there  he  had  gone  to 
Brookline,  and  it  was  in  1880  that  he  returned  to  Quincy.  For 
three  years  he  directed  the  steady  advance  of  natural  and  awak¬ 
ening  methods  in  education.  But  larger  Boston  won  him  to  its 
opportunities  as  it  had  his  predecessor.  In  the  Prince  School  as 
submaster,  and  next  in  the  Martin  School  as  master,  he  wrought 
with  distinction  till  his  sudden  death. 

All  the  while  the  “New  Education  ”  was  running  its  triumphant 
course.  George  I.  Aldrich  was  one  of  the  masters  who  absorbed 
and  developed  its  ideals.  From  September,  1875,  to  May,  1878, 
he  was  master  of  the  Adams  School.  In  his  career,  again,  it  was 
illustrated  that  other  communities  were  watching  out  to  annex 
Quincy-trained  educators.  Canton  summoned  him  to  serve  as 
superintendent  of  its  schools,  as  did  Milton  later.  But  he,  too, 
was  called  back  to  Quincy  in  1883  to  take  the  position  left  vacant 
by  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Brown.  At  the  same  time  he  continued 
his  superintendency  of  the  Milton  schools.  For  nine  years  he 
continued  this  arduous  and  successful  course  till  Quincy  suffered 
yet  again  because  of  the  attractions  of  the  larger  fields  of  useful¬ 
ness.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  Newton  and  then  in  Brookline. 

Quincy  had  no  need  to  range  far  to  find  his  successor.  Herbert 
W.  Lull,  principal  of  the  High  School,  who  was  saturated 
with  the  educational  atmosphere  of  the  town  and  sympathetic 
with  the  abiding  principles  of  the  “  New  Education/*  was 
requested  in  1892  to  undertake  the  superintendency.  He  was 
thus  the  fourth  superintendent  and  a  member  of  that  group 
united  in  friendship  and  like  ideals  and  laboring  together  in  the 
modern  scientific  spirit.  His  outstanding  achievement  was  to 
compass  the  building  of  a  new  High  School.  He,  above  others, 
knew  the  need  of  it  and  had  facts  at  command  to  persuade  even  the 
most  reluctant  citizens. 

The  old  High  School  in  which  he  had  taught  was  erected  in 
1851-52.  Built  in  a  style  pictorially  called  Greek,  it  measured 
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fifty-four  by  thirty-eight  feet  and  was  modestly  located  on  a  back 
lot  in  the  rear  of  Quincy  Avenue  and  the  Episcopal  Church.  On 
the  opening  day,  May  12,  1852,  seventy- three  youths  presented 
themselves  to  be  examined  in  twenty  questions  in  arithmetic, 
twenty  in  geography,  twenty  in  grammar  and  twenty  in  spelling. 
Fifty-one  passed.  Principal  Harrison  A.  Keith  was  longest  in 
service,  and  is  well  remembered  by  multitudes  of  the  maturer 
citizens  of  today. 

Any  comparison  between  the  size  of  that  High  School  and  the 
size  of  the  one  secured  by  Master  Lull,  and  between  the  numbers 
who  entered  the  “Grecian  portal”  compared  with  the  multitude 
who  flocked  into  the  realized  fabric  of  his  dream  on  Hancock 
Street,  would  announce  the  beginning  of  the  great  invasion.  This 
was  further  emphasized  by  the  erection  during  Mr.  Lull's  super¬ 
intendency  of  four  other  schoolhouses,  —  the  Lincoln,  Gridley 
Bryant,  Massachusetts  Fields  and  the  Cranch.  He  directed  with 
entire  devotion  for  eight  years  the  public  education  of  Quincy 
children  and  youth,  a  task  which  grew  more  and  more  formidable 
with  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the  population.  Then  he  was 
drawn  to  the  fair  scenes  and  steady  citizenship  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  he  continues  to  be  the  cherished  superintendent  of  schools 
which  had  their  beginning  when  the  familiar  name  of  Coddington 
was  in  the  ascendant  as  the  first  judge,  or  Governor. 

Just  before  the  ending  of  his  service  as  superintendent  there 
was  celebrated  the  “  Quincy-Parker  Anniversary.”  The  Quincy 
Teachers’  Association  thought  it  proper  to  observe  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  administration  of  the 
schools  under  the  first  superintendent,  Francis  W.  Parker.  On 
Friday  evening,  April  20,  1900,  there  was  such  a  gathering  in 
First  Church  of  educators  and  the  general  public  as  never  before 
had  occurred  in  Quincy.  His  Honor,  John  O.  Hall,  the  Mayor,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  introduced  severally  these  noted  leaders  in  school  and 
college  activities:  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education;  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University;  Superin¬ 
tendent  Orville  T.  Bright  from  Chicago;  Supervisor  R.  C.  Metcalf 
of  Boston.  All  this  flow  of  educational  wisdom  and  congratula¬ 
tions  was  appropriately  brought  to  a  close  with  a  response  by 
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Colonel  F.  W.  Parker.  The  next  evening  there  was  a  banquet  in 
Hotel  Vendome,  Boston.  At  this  Superintendent  Lull  presided. 
He  introduced  Superintendent  George  I.  Aldrich  as  toastmaster, 
who  in  turn  presented  Miss  Mary  E.  Dearborn,  who  responded  to 
the  sentiment,  “The  Country  Schoolmaster*’  in  a  charming  man¬ 
ner;  James  H.  Slade  of  the  school  committee  of  1875,  who  told 
of  the  “Finding  of  the  Colonel;’’  I.  Freeman  Hall,  who  spoke 
on  “Before,  During  and  After;”  and  finally,  Superintendent  Lull 
introduced  Colonel  Parker  as  “The  Head  of  the  House.”  There 
were  other  speakers,  but  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  convey 
the  high  tone  of  the  festivities.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
celebration  duly  honoring  the  great  Educator  who  started  the 
“Progressive  Movement”  in  public  and  private  schools  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  country.  It  proved  to  be  the  last  appearance  of 
Colonel  Parker  before  a  Quincy  audience. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  advent  of  Colonel  Parker 
found  but  few  of  his  teachers,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
who  were  still  in  active  service.  Superintendent  Lull  at  that  time 
reported  that  when  Colonel  Parker  began  his  work  there  were 
altogether  1,544  pupils  and  36  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Lull’s 
superintendency  he  reported  that  in  January,  1900,  there  were 
137  teachers  and  about  5,924  pupils.  Of  the  teachers  only  four 
were  in  the  work  before  or  at  the  time  when  Colonel  Parker  began 
in  1875 :  Julia  E.  Underwood,  Emeline  A.  Newcomb,  Mary  Marden, 
Ellen  B.  Fegan  and  Eliza  C.  Sheahan.  Other  teachers  whose 
services  have  been  long  and  praiseworthy  are  Euphrasia  Hernan, 
Margaret  E.  Burns,  Sarah  A.  Malone,  Annie  F.  Burns,  Mary  C. 
Parker,  Elizabeth  J.  McNeil,  Eliza  F.  Dolan,  Alice  T.  Kelly, 
Mary  L.  Conway. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Superintendent  Lull,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  nominate  a  suitable  candidate  unanimously 
recommended  Mr.  Frank  E.  Parlin,  one  of  the  most  able  educators 
of  New  England.  Mr.  Parlin  was  especially  fitted  to  uphold  and 
carry  on  the  progressive  educational  system  which  was  making 
Quincy  famous.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  many  things 
which  Mr.  Parlin  did  during  his  superintendency  in  Quincy. 
However,  the  introduction  of  medical  inspection  and  physical 
training,  also  manual  training,  were  some  of  the  new  phases. 
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After  ten  years  of  most  efficient  service  the  seat  of  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  called  him  to  take  charge  of  her  public  schools. 

More  than  his  predecessors  Superintendent  Parlin  felt  from  the 
beginning  of  his  services  the  rising  exactions  of  a  multiplying 
population.  The  swelling  numbers  which  forced  the  ending  of 
centuries  of  town  meetings  and  the  resort  to  the  form  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  same  factor  which  called  for  an  increasingly 
vigilant  administration  of  public  education.  The  new  Cranch 
School,  opened  in  January,  1901,  with  about  two  hundred  pupils, 
afforded  a  measurable  relief  from  the  almost  intolerable  crowding. 
Still,  a  limit  to  the  capacities  of  his  thirteen  school  buildings  seemed 
not  far  in  the  distance.  Ably  assisted  by  the  principal  of  the 
High  School,  Charles  F.  Harper,  new  appliances  were  introduced 
and  the  practical  side  of  instruction  yet  farther  stressed  by  lists 
of  worth-while  books  to  read,  by  a  system  of  modern  illustrative 
bookkeeping,  and  by  attention  to  physical  culture. 

The  growth  of  our  city  is  further  shown  by  the  building  program 
as  carried  out  by  Superintendent  Barbour  and  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  beginning  in  1912,  when  the  new  Wollaston  School  was 
completed,  followed  by  the  Montclair,  Adams,  Atherton  Hough, 
Squantum,  Francis  Parker  and  Daniel  Webster.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  government  erected  a  new  building  at  Quincy  Point 
to  provide  extra  room  for  the  children  of  the  employees  at  the 
shipyard. 

Upon  two  centuries  or  more  of  homogeneous  neighborliness  came 
the  sudden  invasion  of  the  nations.  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  was 
the  original  stock  with  scarcely  an  exception.  No  other  town  in 
New  England,  none  in  colonial  America,  surpassed  it  for  purity  of 
breed.  A  French  name  or  two,  a  few  Scotch  names,  appeared  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  but  the  names  signed  to  the  petition  of 
the  North  Precinct  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  town  were  all  English, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  them  had  appeared  in  the  Town  Records 
from  the  beginning.  The  Quincy  of  1830,  with  its  district  schools 
in  a  population  of  2,201,  was  the  Braintree  of  Margery  Flynt,  with 
her  school  for  young  gentlewomen  among  about  fifty  families. 
The  same  simple  life  was  lived,  nearly  the  same  things  were  taught, 
the  Bible  was  assiduously  read,  developing  slowly  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics.  Then  came  the  changes  in  whose  heady  current  we 
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are  now  swept  along.  The  emergency  is  comparable  only  to  that 
of  any  large  community  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  when  there 
flowed  into  it  from  the  East  and  the  Nordic  lands  the  astonishing 
multitude  of  strangers. 

The  population  of  Quincy,  ascertained  by  a  special  police  census 
made  in  1925,  is  set  down  as  60,131.  In  Superintendent  Lull’s  time 
it  was  about  20,500.  A  threefold  increase  in  thirty  years,  marking 
the  peak  of  the  rising  tide  of  unrestrained  immigration!  To  the 
marching  music  of  it  rose  the  million-dollar  Senior  High  School, 
September,  1924,  which  now  dominates  the  scene,  with  Ernest  L. 
Collins  as  master.  Imagine  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  and 
the  variety  of  them  which  faced  Superintendent  Albert  L.  Barbour 
and  the  present  superintendent,  Fred  H.  Nickerson,  with  the 
376  different  teachers!  But  not  alone  the  10,987  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  ending  June,  1924,  had  led 
up  to  the  full  perplexity  of  the  situation.  The  newer  immigrants 
were  ignorant  of  English  speech,  many  of  them  illiterates  in  their 
own  speech.  According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1920,  in 
a  total  population  of  47,876  in  the  entire  city,  there  were  14,166  of 
foreign  parentage  and  5,948  of  mixed  native  and  foreign  parentage. 
Of  the  younger  inhabitants  of  ten  years  and  over,  there  were  1,146 
illiterates;  of  these,  1,121  were  foreign  born.  From  sixteen  to 
twenty,  3,608  were  illiterates. 

Typical  and  in  her  grand  style  was  the  way  in  which  Quincy 
met  this  situation.  She  remained  true  to  her  traditions  of  toler¬ 
ance,  wide  sympathy  and  responsibility.  The  weight  of  the 
burden  has  come  to  rest  chiefly  upon  the  schools,  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  the  teachers  and  the  other  citizens  have  resolutely  borne 
it.  Entering  those  well-equipped  halls  of  learning,  one  involun¬ 
tarily  lifts  his  hat  in  reverence  for  the  work  done  and  the  high  ideals 
cherished.  Still,  safety  lies  in  the  good  will  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  daily  exercised.  Tested  now  is  the  capacity  of  the  old  stock 
for  the  Great  Adjustment.  Americanization  classes,  under  “the 
efficient  and  tireless  effort  of  our  supervisor,  Miss  Nellie  Perry,” 
aided  by  seventeen  other  teachers,  rise  to  a  process  of  humaniza¬ 
tion  in  which  participate  the  “Federation  of  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  local  branch  of  the  North 
American  Civic  League,  the  Public  Library  Management,  the 
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clergy  of  the  several  churches,  the  managers  of  our  large  industrial 
plants,  and  various  other  organizations  and  individuals  of  the  city 
having  at  heart  the  importance  of  interpreting  America  and 
American  ideals  to  our  immigrant  population.”  Also  is  stressed 
the  need  of  a  common  language.  This  intensive  Americanization 
was  organized  while  Mr.  Barbour  was  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  first  supervisor  of  the  work  was  Miss  Josephine  Shanahan. 
Her  efficiency  achieved  splendid  results. 

Through  all  this  tremendous  transitional  period  Superintendent 
Nickerson,  appointed  1920,  has  been  keen  to  look  over  the  terrain 
for  the  strategic  situations  in  which  to  plant  strongholds  of  our 
civilization,  for  “further  enlargement  is  imperative.”  The  Senior 
High  School  building,  for  a  long  time  needed,  was  at  last  erected. 
Carefully  planned,  modern  in  every  way,  it  has,  in  addition  to  its 
many  classrooms,  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  for  fifteen 
hundred  pupils.  There  are  offices,  laboratories,  a  well-lighted  and 
equipped  gymnasium  and  manual  training  rooms.  Ample  are  the 
accommodations  for  the  industrial  school,  where  some  two  hundred 
boys  are  trained  for  the  various  trades,  —  cabinet  making,  plumb¬ 
ing,  auto-mechanics,  and  the  several  branches  of  electrical  and 
machine  work.  Near  by,  housed  in  a  separate  building,  is  the 
homemaking  school,  where  girls  may  follow  their  interests  and 
aptitudes,  such  as  millinery,  dressmaking  and  cooking.  The 
cafeteria,  carefully  preparing  lunches  for  both  boys  and  girls,  is 
mentioned  with  pride.  Indeed,  the  head  master  of  the  High 
School  for  thirteen  years,  Ernest  L.  Collins,  and  beginning  his 
first  year  of  what  is  now  to  be  known  as  the  Senior  High  School, 
restrains  himself  from  excessive  expressions  of  pride. 

More  recently  special  classes  have  been  established  for  the 
abnormal  children,  where  by  special  instruction  and  guidance 
they  may  develop  along  those  lines  best  fitted,  and  find  their 
places  as  useful  members  of  society.  Summer  schools  have  been 
established,  and  are  proving  their  worth  in  assisting  not  only  those 
who  for  some  reason  need  extra  help  to  go  along  regularly  but 
also  those  who  by  a  little  extra  help  may  wish  to  accelerate  and 
thereby  complete  the  course  in  a  little  less  time. 

True  to  her  traditions  —  and  realizing  that  the  success  of  her 
schools  in  no  small  measure  must  depend  on  her  well-trained 
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teachers  —  Quincy  has  inaugurated  a  plan  of  professional  improve¬ 
ment  whereby  a  teacher  by  extra  study,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  superintendent,  may  receive  $300  additional  salary.  Many  of 
her  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Quincy's 
system  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Maude  Howes,  is 
excelled  by  none.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  the  grades 
we  find  hundreds  of  pupils  in  instrumental  classes,  glee  clubs, 
choruses,  orchestras  in  nearly  every  school,  with  a  band  at  the 
Senior  High. 

The  Junior  High  School  idea,  energetically  advocated  by  the 
superintendent,  has  found  realization  in  its  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  old  High  School  building,  with  David  H.  Goodspeed 
as  principal.  In  addition  to  this  important  extension  a  contract 
has  been  made  for  another  Junior  High  School  at  Atlantic,  to  cost 
$500,000.  An  appropriation  of  $450,000  has  already  been  made 
for  still  another  at  South  Quincy,  and  recommendation  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Daniel  Webster  School  as  completion  of  the  Junior 
High  system.  Thus  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Nickerson  will  be  realized. 

The  buildings  now  occupied  number  22  with  305  rooms  utilized. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  all  this  equipment  has  been  necessary 
when  it  is  realized  “that  the  school  enrollment  for  Quincy  has 
increased  during  the  past  ten  years  practically  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole."  For  the  year  ending 
June,  1924,  the  average  expenditure  was  $68.93  per  pupil,  while 
that  of  the  State  at  large  was  $84.72.  Fully  justified  seems  this 
conclusion  of  the  school  committee  at  the  opening  of  the  ter¬ 
centenary  year:  “The  general  efficiency  of  our  school  system  is 
testified  to  by  the  large  number  of  visitors  from  other  school 
systems,  and  by  the  high  standing  of  our  graduates  who  go  to 
higher  institutions  of  education." 

There  were  private  schools  as  well  as  the  public  schools.  Most 
famous  among  them  was  that  first  school  for  boys  which  was 
taught  by  Joseph  Marsh,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Marsh, 
the  fourth  minister  of  First  Church.  It  was  situated  within  “three 
doors  of  my  father’s  house,"  wrote  John  Adams,  and  fitted  young 
men  for  college,  among  the  more  noted,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  “The 
Patriot,"  Zabdiel  Adams,  the  minister,  and  John  Adams,  the 
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President.  Although  the  building,  now  owned  by  Charles  H. 
Spear,  has  been  removed  from  its  place,  a  view  of  it  is  given  in  the 
sketch  made  by  Miss  Eliza  Susan  Quincy.  Old  Braintree  and 
Quincy  so  esteemed  education  that  scarce  a  single  generation 
lacked  its  private  school,  supplemental  to  the  public  schools. 
William  Seaver,  a  noted  teacher,  had  first  a  private  school  about 
1826,  and  then  served  for  twenty-eight  years  in  the  south  and 
center  schools;  the  Miss  Marstons,  later,  “taught  the  elite  of 
Quincy  and  Boston;”  Miss  Elizabeth  Torrey  also  had  her  young 
ladies’  school  for  finishing  and  ornamental  branches ;  the  Reverend 
William  M.  Cornell  kept  a  school  which  had  its  fame.  More 
interesting  to  many  who  are  active  residents  was  the  Greenleaf 
Street  School,  presided  over  by  Miss  Josephine  Wright  and  Miss 
Dora  French.  Their  pupils  dwell  delightedly  upon  memories  of 
the  years  spent  under  their  teaching  and  refining  influence.  The 
school  was  established  by  the  Reverend  John  D.  Wells,  minister 
of  First  Church,  and  it  was  after  he  enlisted  as  a  private  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  that  Miss  Wright  and  Miss  French 
carried  on  so  successfully  the  work  of  it. 

Celebrated  is  the  Adams  Academy,  endowed  by  John  Adams  in 
1822.  He  gave  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  for  the 
founding  of  it  and  the  building  of  the  Stone  Temple.  Moved  by 
the  “veneration  he  felt  for  the  residence  of  his  ancestors  and  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  habitual  affection  he  bore  to  the 
inhabitants  with  whom  he  had  so  happily  lived  for  more  than 
eighty-six  years,”  he  conveyed  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone 
was  to  be  taken  to  build  the  noble  meeting-house,  and  from  which 
quarries  and  other  lands  future  rents  were  to  be  applied  “for  the 
support  of  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  and  any  other  languages,  arts  and  sciences,  which  a 
majority  of  the  ministers,  magistrates,  lawyers,  and  physicians, 
inhabiting  in  the  said  town  may  advise.” 

Heartily  his  fellow-townsmen  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
gift,  which  they  valued  the  more  because  coming  from  one  who 
by  his  patriotism  had  shed  honor  on  his  native  place,  and  “to 
whom,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  we  are  so  largely  indebted 
for  our  independence  and  prosperity  as  a  nation.”  So  gratified 
was  the  aged  statesman  by  this  cordial  reception  that  he  added 
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not  only  a  deed  of  further  lands,  but  the  whole  of  his  private  library, 
consisting  of  some  three  thousand  volumes. 

The  Academy  building  was  erected  over  the  cellar  where  stood 
in  John  Adams’  day  the  parsonage  of  the  Reverend  John  Hancock. 
It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  September  of  1872. 
An  exceptional  teacher,  counselor  and  friend,  W.  R.  Dimmock, 
LL.D.,  was  there  to  greet  the  twenty-three  pupils  who  began  with 
him  the  course  of  this  new  institution.  Success  crowned  it  from 
the  start.  By  1877  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  a 
temporary  building  had  to  be  erected.  The  library  of  John  Adams 
had  been  installed,  —  a  formidable  array  of  old-time  classics,  — 
and  a  brilliant  future  seemed  to  be  promised.  Unfortunately,  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dimmock  halted  the  progress.  This,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Hancock  lot,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  Hancock  House,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Quincy  taverns, 
for  dormitory,  brought  on  a  decline.  Nor  could  Dr.  William  Everett, 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Dimmock,  with  all  his  scholarship  and  mar¬ 
velous  memory  and  quickening  methods,  stay  the  downward  tend¬ 
ency.  Many  pupils  there  were,  and  brilliant  ones,  —  men  who 
have  made  their  mark,  like  Thomas  Mott  Osborn,  Frederic  H. 
Curtiss,  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  F.  S.  Billings, 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Louis  Frothingham,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould,  Thomas  C.  Thatcher,  Frederich  A.  Delano,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  George  B.  Dewson,  Arthur  Keith. 

The  Woodward  Institute,  for  girls,  may  owe  its  inception  to  the 
example  set  by  John  Adams.  He  founded  a  school  for  boys.  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Woodward  was  moved  to  redress  the  balance  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  for  girls.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Quincy  in  1823,  and  walked  among  his  neighbors  a  worthy,  highly 
regarded  and  eccentric  man,  passing  away  May  21,  1860.  He  left 
something  over  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  the  provision  that 
whenever  the  income  from  the  accumulating  fund  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  there  should  be  established  “and  continue  for  the  town  of 
Quincy  forever,  a  female  institute  for  the  education  of  females 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  who  are  native  born, 
(I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  and  none  other 
than  these  to  be  allowed  to  attend  this  institute),  which  I  wish  to 
be  as  perfect  and  as  well  conducted  as  any  other  in  the  State.”' 
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The  management,  he  specified,  should  be  and  remain  under  the 
direction  of  the  settled  and  ordained  ministers  of  the  town:  44 1 
mean  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.”  He  was  careful  to  suggest, 
also,  that  44  the  most  proper  location  is  nearly  opposite  the  Han¬ 
cock  lot,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Daniel  Greenleaf,”  which  he  had 
acquired.  The  building  was  erected  in  1893,  but  not  to  front  the 
Adams  Academy;  it  faces  the  quieter  Greenleaf  Street.  An  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  will,  made  in  an  altogether  different  age,  is  given 
by  Superintendent  Parlin  in  his  report  for  1901.  With  all  the 
limitations  imposed,  the  Woodward  Institute  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  educational  establishments  of  Quincy,  and  the  training  of 
the  permitted  girls  has  been  excellent.  Not  the  least  friction  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  management  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
clergymen.  The  senior  pastor  of  First  Church,  it  is  provided,  is  to 
be  the  perpetual  chairman  of  the  Board.  By  good  fortune  it  was 
the  Reverend  Ellery  Channing  Butler  who  first  filled  that  position. 
His  affability,  good  fellowship  and  broad  common  sense  struck  a 
keynote  of  harmony  which  to  this  day  has  been  predominant. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  April  10,  1894,  till  her  res¬ 
ignation  in  1900,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Small  served  as  principal,  giv¬ 
ing  eminent  satisfaction.  Seventy-six  pupils  entered  and  were 
instructed  by  seven  teachers.  Frederic  W.  Plummer  was  selected 
as  successor  to  Miss  Small,  not  because  man  is  superior  to  woman, 
as  was  carefully  stated,  “but  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  educate 
girls  wholly  under  the  instruction  of  female  teachers.”  Of  the 
teachers  who  began  with  Miss  Small  there  remain  but  two,  Miss 
Georgiana  Cushing  Lane  and  Miss  Charlotte  J.  Burgess. 

The  St.  John’s  Parochial  School  was  established  in  1909  and 
now  has  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 


XII 


THE  TRAINING  FIELD  AND  MILITARY 

OHN  ADAMS  mentioned  the  muster  field  as  among  the 
great  formative  influences  of  New  England.  Like  the 
other  communities  of  colonial  times,  Quincy  very  early 
began  the  training  of  her  citizens  in  the  art  of  self-defencer 
this  being  necessary  from  the  very  date  of  her  settlement 
because  of  unexpected  attacks  of  hostile  Indians.  Military  com¬ 
panies  and  trainbands  were  formed,  and  men,  able  to  do  so,  were 


Training  Field,  Braintree,  1730 
North  Precinct,  Braintree,  1708 
Town  of  Quincy,  1792 

Showing  First  Church  Meeting  House,  erected  1732.  This  sketch  was  drawn 
from  Notes  furnished  by  Edward  H.  Dewson,  1897.  —  Georgiana  C.  Lane, 
Delineator. 

required  to  perform  military  service  and  provide  themselves  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  those  days  the  weapons  were  pikes, 
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halberds  (a  combination  of  spear  and  battle-axe),  muskets,  of  the 
matchlock  or  firelock  type,  and  swords. 

The  honor  of  a  military  office  was  much  esteemed,  and  it  is 
narrated  how  a  prominent  colonial  merchant,  when  he  was  chosen 
corporal  of  his  company  in  1648,  gave  thanks  for  receiving  “favor 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people,’ *  and  how,  when  several  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  be  an  ensign,  he  prayed  that  he  might  “be  able 
and  fit  for,  and  faithful  in  the  place  I  am  called  unto.” 

Ammunition  was  so  scarce  in  the  colonies,  that  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  General  Court  for  the  military  companies  in  each 
town  to  manufacture  saltpeter  for  making  gunpowder,  and  later 
on  it  was  found  necessary  to  apportion  to  each  town  the  amount 
of  powder  it  could  have  for  supplying  its  military  companies  with 
necessary  ammunition.  It  is  related  that  the  portion  of  Quincy, 
or  Braintree,  as  it  was  then,  was  one  barrel. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  town  was  fairly 
under  way  that  the  Indian  wars  started.  These  Narragansett  and 
Pequot  wars,  under  several  chiefs,  among  them  King  Philip,  caused 
great  loss  to  life  and  property  among  the  colonists.  One  in  every 
twenty  was  killed,  and  one  family  in  twenty  was  burned  out. 
Even  in  those  days  the  draft  was  used  to  raise  troops  for  needed 
defence.  The  records  show  that  the  first  draft  to  be  made  on 
Braintree  was  on  August  5,  1645,  for  a  quota  of  two  hundred  men. 
From  that  time  on,  numerous  drafts  were  made  on  the  town  from 
time  to  time,  for  men  to  repel  attacks  by  the  Indians,  until  1756, 
when  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out,  lasting  for 
seven  years,  until  1763.  The  early  muster  rolls  show  that  a  large 
number  of  officers  and  men  from  this  town  served  in  that  conflict. 
Victory  was  finally  attained  by  the  English,  and  their  supremacy 
was  established  in  the  American  colonies.  It  was  a  time  of  peace 
from  then  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  at  Paris  in  1763,  a 
period  of  prosperity  was  looked  forward  to;  but  the  colonists 
were  soon  disappointed.  The  King  was  surrounded  by  a  corrupt 
ministry,  and  the  colonists  were  continually  being  burdened  by 
oppressive  laws.  The  Stamp  Act  caused  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
spring  up  against  the  home  government,  and  it  was  soon  realized 
that  a  dreaded  war  would  result.  Meetings  were  held  by  the 
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colonists,  and  measures  were  discussed  for  proper  and  adequate 
preparation.  The  records  of  the  town  meetings  held  in  Braintree 
on  March  1,  1773,  and  on  March  11,  1774,  reflect  the  trend  of 
events  of  that  period.  The  town  began  to  prepare  in  earnest  for 
the  impending  struggle.  In  September,  1774,  British  troops  seized 
powder  of  the  colonists  at  Charlestown,  and  a  few  days  later  an 
English  soldier  was  seen  lurking  around  the  North  Commons  in 
Braintree,  where  the  powder  house  was  located.  This  news  spread 
rapidly,  and  a  force  of  two  hundred  men  was  hurried  there  to 
secure  the  ammunition  and  secrete  it  in  the  other  parish  to  make  it 
safe  from  the  Tories.  Drilling  went  on  and  the  militia  of  the  town 
was  gradually  equipped.  In  1775  the  schools  were  closed  and 
business  came  to  a  standstill.  The  people  were  devoting  their 
whole  attention  and  efforts  to  defending  themselves  and  their 
property  from  the  enemy,  so  that  when  the  first  call  came  for 
troops  from  this  town  on  April  19,  1775,  they  were  ready.  The 
public  records  and  muster  rolls  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  kept  quite  accurately  and  carefully.  From  them  can  be 
obtained  the  number  of  officers  and  men  and  the  different  com¬ 
panies  which  went  from  the  town  into  the  military  service.  These 
records  show  that  the  total  number  representing  the  town  during 
this  war  was  410,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  two  out  of  every 
three  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

-  During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  its  effect  was  felt  locally  because 
of  numerous  raids  made  by  the  British  on  the  shores  of  Quincy 
Bay.  After  that,  however,  the  seat  of  active  operations  shifted  to 
the  colonies  south  of  New  England,  and  the  former  territory  was 
free  from  fighting.  Those  who  bore  arms  during  the  first  part  of 
the  war,  when  the  town  and  the  neighboring  areas  were  subject 
to  attack,  were  mostly  Minute  Men,  who  served  for  short  periods 
at  a  time,  but  quite  frequently  and  mostly  on  detached  service. 
After  that  all  enlistments  were  in  the  Continental  Army  under 
General  Washington.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  call  for 
troops  was  so  great  that  the  draft  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
town  records  show  the  payment  of  numerous  bounties  in  order  to 
fill  the  quota  called  for.  The  war  finally  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
colonists,  and  the  records  show  that  this  town  acquitted  itself  very 
creditably  during  the  struggle. 
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The  country  was  hardly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war 
for  independence  when  it  was  confronted  with  further  hostilities 
with  the  mother  country,  viz.,  the  War  of  1812.  Although  this 
conflict  was  brought  on  by  outrages  committed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  was  in  reality  a  second  war  for  independence,  and  although 
its  ultimate  purpose  was  to  secure  completely  those  rights  and 
principles  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  yet  it  was  not  at  all  popular  in  the  New  England 
States.  This  feeling  even  went  to  the  extent  that  the  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  standing  squarely  on  the  doctrine  of  state 
rights,  refused  to  send  troops  outside  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
theory  that  the  President  had  no  authority  to  call  state  forces 
outside  the  state  jurisdiction.  However,  in  spite  of  this  opposition, 
many  citizens  of  Quincy  volunteered  as  individuals  and  took  an 
active  part  in  this  war,  which  lasted  from  June,  1812,  to  December, 
1814.  There  are  no  available  records  to  give  the  number  of  those 
serving  from  Quincy,  either  in  the  army  or  navy,  during  this  con¬ 
flict,  but  it  is  recorded  that  the  town  was  assessed  a  special  tax  of 
more  than  $900  as  its  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  local  military  company  of  the  town,  known 
as  the  Quincy  Light  Infantry,  was  called  out  twice,  —  once  to  go  to 
South  Boston,  and  the  second  time  on  an  alarm  from  Cohasset, 
but  in  neither  instance  was  there  any  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

The  country  then  entered  upon  an  era  of  peace,  which  was  not 
broken  until  the  Mexican  War,  which  was  declared  in  May,  1846. 
This,  like  the  preceding  conflict  of  1812,  was  also  very  unpopular 
in  New  England.  Nevertheless,  a  complete  volunteer  regiment 
was  raised  in  Massachusetts,  which  saw  active  service,  and  in 
this  were  five  citizens  of  Quincy. 

After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  peace  again  reigned  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  or  Civil  War.  The  first 
organization  of  troops  to  go  from  Quincy  in  this  conflict  between 
the  North  and  the  South  was  Company  H,  4th  Regiment  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Militia,  known  locally  as  the  Hancock  Light  Guards. 
After  they  volunteered  and  got  into  active  service  in  the  South, 
the  calls  for  men  for  the  army  became  heavy  and  frequent.  The 
demand  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  to  preserve  the  Union 
caused  a  heavy  tax  on  the  citizens  and  a  large  town  debt. 
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When  there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  volunteers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  government,  the  draft  was  resorted  to. 
The  records  show  that  the  total  number  of  soldiers  in  the  Federal 
service  from  this  town  was  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  was  equivalent  to  two  out  of  every  five  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Twenty-nine  men 
from  Quincy  were  killed  in  battle,  and  eighteen  died  in  rebel 
prisons.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the 
war  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  this  being  about  one-ninth  qf 
all  the  troops  sent  into  the  field  from  this  town. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  country  was  at  peace  again 
until  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  This  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  was  brought  about  by  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  latter  nation  in  Cuba,  and  the  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Cubans  by  the  Spaniards.  Its  beginning  was  hastened 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  “  Maine  ”  in  Havana  Harbor 
by  a  Spanish  mine. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  was  no  military  company 
in  Quincy,  which  by  this  time  had  become  a  city,  but  a 
great  many  of  its  young  men  were  members  of  Company  K, 
5th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  which  company 
had  its  headquarters  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Braintree,  and 
all  three  officers  of  which  came  from  Quincy.  Prior  to  the 
Spanish  War  this  company  was  at  peace  strength.  When  war 
was  declared  and  volunteers  called  for,  the  members  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  volunteered  as  a  unit.  The  company  was  recruited  to  war 
strength,  and  was  taken  into  the  Federal  service  as  United  States 
Volunteers.  With  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment,  it  was 
first  ordered  into  camp  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  from  which  place, 
after  preliminary  training,  it  proceeded  to  Camp  Meade  at  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  was  transferred  to  Asheville,  N.  C.  In 
the  mean  time  the  United  States  military  and  naval  forces  had 
conquered  those  of  Spain,  and  the  war  which  started  in  the  spring 
of  1898  was  practically  terminated  by  the  summer  of  that  year, 
although  our  forces  remained  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  for  a  much  longer  period.  Company  K  was  ordered  home 
in  April,  1899,  and  was  immediately  mustered  out  of  the  Federal 
service,  at  the  same  time  automatically  resuming  its  prior  status 
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as  state  militia.  All  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  in  this  war 
were  volunteers.  The  records  show  that  the  total  to  serve  from 
Quincy  in  the  Spanish  War  was  as  follows:  Company  K,  5th 
Regiment  United  States  Volunteers,  38;  United  States  Army,  62; 
United  States  Navy,  8;  United  States  Marine  Corps,  2.  One 
Quincy  man  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  and  two 
were  killed  in  action,  —  one  in  Cuba  and  the  other  in  subse¬ 
quent  fighting  in  the  Philippines. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  country 
was  at  peace  again  until  the  World  War,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mexican  Border  service  in  1916,  during  which  a  few  citizens  of 
Quincy  were  on  duty  with  the  colors.  Although  the  World  War 
started  between  the  European  powers  in  1914,  the  United  States 
did  not  enter  it  until  April,  1917.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
conflict  there  had  been  an  active  National  Guard  company  in 
Quincy  designated  as  the  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  6th  Regi¬ 
ment  Infantry,  Massachusetts  National  Guard.  Before  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  in  April,  1917,  it  had  been  called  out  to  guard  public 
utilities,  and  it  continued  on  that  duty  until  August  5,  1917,  when, 
with  all  the  other  national  guard  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  it  was  discharged  from  the  National  Guard  and  drafted 
into  the  Federal  service,  from  which  date  it  became  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  Quincy  company  was  attached 
to  the  4th  Pioneer  Infantry,  and  maintained  that  status  until 
February,  1919,  when  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  both  the  regular  army  and  the 
federalized  National  Guard  were  recruited  up  to  war  strength  from 
voluntary  enlistments.  Patriotism  throughout  the  country  ran 
high,  and  the  number  of  volunteers  for  military  duty  was  very 
gratifying,  and  Quincy  kept  apace  with  the  other  communities  in 
this  respect.  It  was  soon  manifest,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  men  would  be  so  great  that  the  method  of  voluntary  enlistments 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency;  and  the  War 
Department,  acting  under  enabling  legislation,  soon  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  the  selective  draft  system.  The  manner  in  which  this  work 
was  handled  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  results  which  it 
accomplished  in  raising  the  number  in  the  army  to  four  million 
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men,  and  greatly  increasing  the  navy  and  Marine  Corps,  calls  for 
the  highest  praise  and  commendation.  The  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  slackers  who  tried  obstructive  tactics  were  practi¬ 
cally  negligible.  In  Quincy  the  draft  board  was  made  up  of  patri¬ 
otic  and  responsible  citizens  who  were  actuated  in  their  work  by 
zeal  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  who  applied  the  selective 
draft  law  and  its  rules  and  regulations  in  an  absolutely  fearless 
and  impartial  manner,  with  the  result  that  the  quotas  of  Quincy, 
as  called  for  by  the  War  Department  from  time  to  time,  were 
filled  promptly  and  effectually.  The  records  kept  by  this  draft 
board  are  the  principal  source  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  records  have  not  yet  been  systematized,  for  obtaining 
data  as  to  the  number  of  Quincy  citizens  who  saw  service  in  the 
World  War. 

From  the  draft  board  records,  which  are  complete  and  official, 
and  from  other  sources  of  information,  which  at  the  present  time 
are  the  best  obtainable,  the  following  figures  show  the  number  of 
Quincy  citizens  who  served  in  this  war,  the  first  three  items  being 
from  the  draft  board  records: 

Drafted  ............ 

Enlisted  voluntarily  .......... 

Inducted  (men  on  the  draft  list  who  consented  to  enter  service  prior  to 

date  of  actual  call)  ......... 

Regular  army,  navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  National  Guard  . 

Army  Nurse  Corps  .......... 

Commissioned  officers  ......... 

United  States  Guard  .......... 

1,603 


785 

512 

160 

105 

10 

30 

1 


The  best  obtainable  information  shows  that  seventy-one  Quincy 
men  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  either  from  being  killed  or  wounded  in  action,  or  from 
sickness  contracted  while  on  military  duty,  and  as  the  result  of 
military  service. 

During  the  war  Quincy  was  represented  by  her  citizens  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  in  the  United  States  and  in 
France  and  Germany,  ashore  and  afloat,  in  the  air  and  under  the 
sea,  and  it  was  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1919  before  some  of  her  citizens 
completed  their  military  service  and  got  back  to  their  civilian 
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work.  During  the  war  the  people  at  home  worked  with  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  in  furtherance  of  various  patriotic  endeavors,  and 
the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  the  women  of  Quincy  in  behalf 
of  its  soldiers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  merit  the  greatest 
praise  and  appreciation. 

While  the  National  Guard  was  in  the  Federal  service,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  organized  a  State  Guard  to  take  its  place  temporarily. 
Company  H,  14th  Regiment  of  the  State  Guard,  was  composed  of 
Quincy  men  and  had  its  headquarters  here.  This  organization  was 
ordered  out  for  duty  in  the  Boston  police  strike  in  September  of 

1919,  at  a  time  when  the  National  Guard  had  not  been  reorganized. 

Outside  of  actual  service  in  time  of  war,  Quincy  has  had  military 

organizations  as  follows:  The  Quincy  Light  Infantry  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1790  and  was  disbanded  in  1846.  During  its  existence  it 
played  an  active  part  in  the  local  life  of  the  town.  The  Hancock 
Light  Infantry  was  organized  in  May,  1855,  as  Company  H,  4th 
Regiment  Infantry,  and  was  disbanded  in  1862  after  having  been 
in  the  Federal  service.  In  October,  1866,  Company  H,  3d  Regi¬ 
ment  Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  was  organized 
and  this  organization  was  disbanded  in  August,  1873.  The  Machine 
Gun  Company,  6th  Regiment  Infantry,  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  was  organized  in  October,  1916,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  National  Guard  on  August  5,  1917,  upon  being  drafted  into 
Federal  service.  In  June,  1919,  this  Machine  Gun  Company  was 
reorganized  as  a  part  of  the  6th  Regiment  of  Infantry;  in  March, 

1920,  it  became  a  part  of  the  101st  Infantry,  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  and  in  April,  1921,  it  became  the  Howitzer  Company  of  the 
same  regiment,  which  is  its  present  designation.  There  is  also  at 
the  present  time  in  Quincy  the  Headquarters  Company  of  the  3d 
Battalion,  101st  Regiment  Infantry,  which  was  organized  in  May, 
1923.  Both  these  companies  have  their  headquarters  in  the  armory 
recently  built  by  the  State. 

While  the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  military  history  of  Quincy 
has  necessarily  been  very  brief,  yet  enough  facts  have  been  shown, 
it  is  assumed,  to  indicate  that  Quincy  has  always  contributed  its 
full  share  to  the  military  needs  and  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  done  its  full  part  towards  adequate  military  preparedness. 


Colonel  George  E.  Adams. 
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Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  account  there  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  lists  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  or  who  died 
because  of  wounds  or  diseases  contracted  in  service.  Such  lists 
cannot  be  complete,  especially  as  regards  the  early  Indian  conflicts, 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr. 
Pattee  carefully  listed  in  his  “History”  the  names  of  men  who 
served  as  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  their  number  is  astonishing. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  mark  the  graves  of  such  in  the  Hancock 
Cemetery.  In  1899  the  matter  came  before  the  Adams  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  committee  from  which 
had  already  located  forty-six  of  the  graves  and  had  verified  them 
by  lists  in  the  archives  in  the  State  House.  They,  with  the 
Regent  of  the  Chapter,  were  appointed  to  secure  markers  and 
place  them.  This  has  been  done,  and  also  a  tablet  has  been 
affixed  to  a  boulder  in  the  cemetery  which  includes  the  names 
of  all  interred  within  its  limits.  Of  course  these  are  the  names 
of  North  Precinct  men  mainly,  and  even  then  do  not  include 
the  names  of  those  who  served  in  the  navy  and  were  buried 
at  sea. 

Mr.  Frank  Bates  of  Braintree  has  published  a  book  which  gives 
a  complete  list  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Here  follow  lists  of 
the  men  who  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds,  or  perished 
in  consequence  of  diseases  contracted  while  in  service. 


Revolutionary  War 


*  Ebenezer  Adams. 

Daniel  Arnold. 

Hezekiah  Bass. 
Jonathan  Bass. 

Joseph  Bass. 

Josiah  Bass. 

Edward  Willard  Baxter. 
Jonathan  Baxter. 

Joseph  Baxter. 

Seth  Baxter. 

William  Baxter. 

Joseph  Beal. 

Elijah  Belcher. 

Edmund  Billings. 
Ebenezer  Brackett. 


•  James  Brackett,  Jr. 
'  Joseph  Brackett. 
'Moses  Brackett. 

-  Peter  Brackett. 
John  Briesler. 
James  Clark,  Jr. 
Adam  Curtis. 
Samuel  Curtis. 

Jesse  Fenno. 
Ebenezer  Glover. 
Ezra  Glover. 

Josiah  Glover. 

John  Hall. 
Nathaniel  Hayden. 
Joshua  Hobart. 
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Jonathan  Marsh. 
Wilson  Marsh. 
Abram  Newcomb. 
Bryant  Newcomb. 
Charles  Newcomb. 
Ebenezer  Newcomb. 
Micah  Newcomb. 
Thomas  Newcomb. 
John  Nightingale. 
Ebenezer  Penniman. 


Ralph  Pope. 
Thomas  Pratt. 
John  Pray. 

Samuel  Savil. 
Daniel  Spear. 
Samuel  Spear. 
Seth  Spear. 
William  Spear. 
William  Spear,  Jr. 
Elijah  Vesey,  Jr. 


War  of  1812 

“The  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quincy  who  served  on  land  and  in  naval 
service  of  the  War  of  1812,  we  are  not  able  to  give,  as  the  muster  rolls  are  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  United  States  Archives  at  Washington.”  —  Pattee’s  “History  of 
Quincy.” 

Mexican  War 

“In  the  Mexican  War  five  persons  enlisted  under  the  command  of  Caleb 
Cushing,  all  of  whom  returned  with  the  regiment  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
in  poor  health.”  —  Pattee’s  “History  of  Quincy.” 


Civil  War 
Killed  in  Battle 

Fort  Randall  Cedar  Creek 

Sergt.  Maj.  Eugene  F.  Trask.  John  P.  Brown. 


Big  Bethell 
Francis  L.  Souther. 

Newbern 

James  Ryan. 

Bull  Run 

Peter  P.  Marque. 

Samuel  S.  Pierce. 

Galveston 
Francis  L.  Nott. 

Wilderness 

Corp.  John  Dag. 

Joseph  Flynn. 

George  Wyman. 


Petersburg 

Sergt.  Edwin  L.  Joyce. 
Osmand  Bennett. 

Sergt.  William  L.  Burrell. 
Laurence  McLaughlin. 
George  W.  Turner. 
Thomas  Wood. 

Malvern  Hill 
Patrick  Dermody. 

A  ntietam 

Horatio  N.  Faxon. 

Fredericksburg 
John  Manning. 
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Gainsville 

John  Horgan. 

Whitehall 
Corp.  Richard  Lawless. 

Weldon  Railroad 
Joseph  M.  Luzarder. 

Hatches  Run 
James  Donlan. 

Died  of  Wounds  received  in  Battle 

Antietam 

Sergt.  Chas.  W.  Carver. 
Sergt.  L.  A.  Colburn. 

Petersburg 

George  W.  Basley. 
Matthew  Keenan 

Port  Hudson 
Garrett  Fleming. 

James  Hughs. 


Bull  Run 

Corp.  Loring  Bigelow. 
Luther  M.  Bent. 

Henry  A.  Holden. 

Wilderness 
Noah  L.  Cummings. 
Michael  McGlone. 

Fredericksburg 
Henry  F.  Packard. 

Weldon  Railroad 


Coal  Harbor 

Capt.  Chas.  F.  Pray. 

*  Sergt.  James  Chubbuck. 
William  H.  H.  Lapham. 

Spottsylvania 

Elisha  T.  C.  Ela. 

James  Kelly,  Jr. 

Timothy  Sheahan. 


Died  in  Prison 


Andersonville,  Ga. 

Timothy  Conlin. 

Bryant  Newcomb,  Jr. 
Samuel  N.  Perry. 

Vernon  Smith. 

Belle  Isle ,  Va. 
Arthur  Dunn. 

Thomas  Mullany. 

Florence,  S.  C. 
Corp.  F.  M.  Totman. 


Millen,  Ga. 

John  Cronin. 

William  F.  Thayer. 

Salisbury ,  N.  C. 
Corp.  William  H.  Burns. 
Corp.  William  E.  Colburn. 
Corp.  C.  C.  Dickerman. 
Corp.  H.  A.  Newcomb. 
Edward  Damon,  Jr. 
Jonathan  C.  Durgin. 
Thomas  W.  McGann. 
George  W.  Savil. 
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Unknown 
Michael  Fenton. 

Drowned 

Chase  F.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

William  O.  Pope. 

Died  of  Disease  contracted  in  the  Army 


Capt.  Josiah  W.  Morton. 
Asst.  Surg.  G.  L.  Smalley. 
Sergt.  Michael  Manning. 
Sergt.  Chas.  E.  Messer. 
Sergt.  Chas.  D.  Riley. 
Corp.  Thom’n  Baxter,  Jr. 
Corp.  L.  B.  Harrington 
Corp.  Uriel  Josephs. 

Corp.  S.  A.  Nightingale. 
Corp.  Morton  Packard. 
Corp.  Erasmus  Thomas. 
Corp.  Henry  Trask. 

Adam  Algoe. 

Obed  F.  Allen. 

Ezra  Badger. 

David  W.  Bates. 

William  Buchan. 

Walter  Burk. 

George  Burns. 

Francis  G.  Chubbuck. 
Ebenezer  F.  Cleverly. 
Samuel  B.  Cook. 

Seth  Crane. 

Garrett  Dailey. 

Charles  G.  Duggan. 
Michael  Enright. 


Frederick  Fletcher. 
William  Flynn. 
Greenleaf  P.  Foster. 
Edward  J.  Gibson. 
Charles  H.  Graham. 
Richard  B.  Hayden. 
Michael  J.  Howley. 
William  Jones. 

John  Kehoe. 

Josiah  N.  Kittredge. 
George  F.  Lapham. 
Theodore  H.  Lunt. 
John  McGann. 

Denis  Moriarty. 
Sylvan ’r  H.  Morrison. 
Isaac  T.  Newcomb. 
Henry  T.  Packard. 
Lorenzo  D.  Parker. 
Edward  L.  Perkins. 
Benjamin  R.  Pierce. 
Eli  Pierce. 

William  Price. 

William  Sheahan. 
George  Starbuck. 
James  Usher,  2d. 
Henry  C.  White. 


Spanish  War 

Lieut.  Edward  Avery  Bumpus,  9th  U.  S.  Inf.  Breveted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Tiensin,  China.  Killed  at  Samar,  28  September,  1901. 

John  Alfonse  Boyd,  Co.  E,  9th  Mass.  Inf.  Died  of  typhoid-pneumonia  at  Fort 
Myer  Hospital,  Virginia,  28  August,  1898. 

Charles  G.  Wrinn,  2d  U.  S.  Cav.  Killed  in  action  at  San  Juan  Hill,  Santiago 
Campaign,  3  July,  1898. 
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World  War 

Quincy  Veterans  who  died  in  Service  of  the  United  States  during 

the  World  War 

Clark  Alvord,  Sec.  604,  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Service. 

Died  of  pneumonia  23  February,  1919.  (Awarded  Italian  Service  Ribbon.) 

Charles  G.  Arbuckle,  Bty.  D,  335th  F.  A.,  87th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  in  Base  Hospital  No.  9,  France,  19  October,  1918. 

Frederick  Mitchell  Atwood,  2d  Lieut.,  Co.  M,  58th  Inf.,  4th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  5  August,  1918,  near  Fismes,  France. 

Walter  Aloysius  Avery,  Bty.  D,  306th  F.  A.,  77th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  accident,  21  July,  1918,  Baccarat,  France. 

Robert  Elijah  Ball,  1st  Lieut.,  Co.  B,  4th  Inf.,  3d  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  17  June,  1918,  at  Hill  204. 

Dante  John  Baratelli,  Bty.  D,  20th  F.  A.,  5th  Div. 

Died  of  penumonia,  at  sea,  24  September,  1918,  en  route  to  France. 

Joseph  Alyre  Wilbert  Bertrand,  Co.  M,  6th  Inf.,  Mass.  N.  G. 

Killed  by  train  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  7  May,  1917. 

Ralph  Stanwood  Briggs,  Co.  F,  26th  Inf.,  1st  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  2  October,  1918,  Argonne  Sector,  France. 

Sherman  Seal  Brokaw,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  U.  S.  S.  “Shada,”  S.  P.  No.  580. 

Lost  at  sea  on  special  duty  attempting  rescue,  13  December,  1917. 

Daniel  Brundage,  Jr.,  Air  Service,  S.  C.,  8th  Co.,  3d  Motor  Mec.  Regt. 

Died  of  pneumonia  in  France  23  October,  1918. 

George  Frederick  Bryan,  U.  S.  N. 

Killed  in  action  with  enemy  submarine,  on  board  U.  S.  Destroyer  "Jacob  Jones,"  6  December, 
1917.  (First  Quincy  man  (U.  S.  Navy)  to  be  killed  during  World  War.) 

William  John  Charles,  Jr.,  Lieut.,  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  “Virginia." 

Died  at  Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  24  November,  1919. 

Guido  J.  Cicconi,  Co.  A,  9th  Inf.,  2d  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  4  November,  1918,  Argonne  Forest,  France. 

Woldemar  Edward  Crosscup,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Corps. 

Killed  at  Moutchie-Lacanau,  France,  6  July,  1918. 

William  Taylor  Cumming,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N. 

Died  of  pneumonia,  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  9  May,  1919. 

Matteo  Di  Viesto,  Co.  E,  23d  Inf.,  2d  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  near  Fleville,  France,  8  October,  1918. 

Seth  Arnold  Eldridge,  Bty.  A,  101st  F.  A.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  Belleau  Woods,  France,  19  July,  1918. 

John  Erick  Erickson,  Co.  H,  109th  Inf.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  12  November,  1918. 

Phillip  Fedoruk,  Co.  K,  39th  Inf.,  4th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  Brieulles-Nantillois  Road,  France,  27  September,  1918. 

Charles  A.  G.  Franzen,  Hdqrs.  Co.,  36th  Inf.,  12th  Div. 

Died  of  pneumonia  30  September,  1918,  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 
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Clifford  Allen  Fratus,  Sergt.,  Co.  L,  3d  Batt.,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 

Died  of  influenza  6  October,  1918,  Edgewood,  Md. 

Albert  Frosberg,  2d  cl.  fireman,  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  “Vestal." 

Died  2  July,  1917. 

Harry  K.  Green,  Co.  K,  325th  Inf.,  82d  Div. 

Died  of  pneumonia  14  November,  1917. 

David  Alexander  Haley,  14th  Co.,  C.  A.  C.,  Fort  Banks. 

Died  17  December,  1918  (accident),  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Horner  Hogg,  Co.  A,  101st  Engr.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  18  March,  1918,  Soissons  Sector,  France.  Croix  de  Guerre  with  bronze  star: 
“A  volunteer  for  raid  on  enemy  trenches;  he  displayed  much  courage  and  zeal.  Killed 
during  raid.” 

George  A.  Hunt,  Ensign,  S.  C.  Prov.  “Merauke." 

Died  1  February,  1919,  at  Wadena,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  R.  Johnson,  Co.  C,  23d  Inf.,  2d  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  23  May,  1918.  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm:  “Very  auda¬ 
cious  soldier  who  displayed  the  finest  bravery  on  21  April,  1918,  during  execution  of  raid, 
in  course  of  which  he  was  wounded.” 

Thomas  Douglass  King,  M.  G.  Co.,  104th  Inf.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  Belleau  Woods,  France,  morning  of  14  July,  1918. 

Arthur  Jubb  Lakin,  Co.  K,  42d  Inf.,  12th  Div. 

Died  of  pneumonia,  25  September,  1918,  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 

Hobart  Adams  Lawton,  Lieut.,  Bty.  F,  124th  F.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  at  Epinonville,  Argonne,  France,  7  October,  1918. 

Arthur  Henry  Little,  Co.  A,  101st  Inf.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  pneumonia  28  October,  1918,  France. 

Julian  Edward  MacDonnell,  Electrician,  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  “Leviathan." 

Died  at  sea  3  August,  1919. 

Raymond  Spencer  MacKeil,  Troop  1,  314th  Cavalry. 

Died  of  pneumonia,  Base  Hospital,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  9  October,  1918. 

Joseph  Michael  Martin,  1st  cl.  fireman,  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  “Kanawha." 

Died  at  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  20  January,  1918. 

Nils  Robert  Mattson,  35th  Engr.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  in  France  2  December,  1918. 

Raybern  Blood  Melendy,  Lieut.,  Co.  M,  305th  Inf.,  77th  Div.,  A.  E.  F.  (For¬ 
merly  of  M.  G.  Co.  of  Quincy.) 

Killed  in  action  1  November,  1918.  Cited  twice  and  awarded  Croix  de  Guerre:  “He  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  calmness  and  courage  in  going  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  comrade  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  artillery  during  the  combat  of  12  April,  1918.” 

Cyril  Peter  Morrisette,  Co.  F,  101st  Inf.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action,  Chemin  de  Dames  Sector,  France,  24  February,  1918.  (First  Quincy  man 
(U.  S.  Army)  to  be  killed  during  World  War.) 

Chester  Raymond  Moyle,  Corp.,  Co.  M,  325th  Inf.,  82d  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  11  October,  1918,  France.  Cited  for  gallantry  in  action  in  which  he  was 
killed. 

David  J.  Nagle,  Bty.  B,  111th  F.  A.,  29th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  pneumonia  28  September,  1918,  France. 
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Victor  E.  Nelson,  Hdqrs.  Co.,  36th  Inf.,  12th  Div. 

Died  at  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  4  October,  1918. 

George  Tradannick  Nesbitt,  Co.  C,  102d  M.  G.  Batt.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  at  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  7,  25  October,  1918. 

Roual  Walfred  Nordquist,  1st  Sergt.,  Co.  G,  104th  Inf.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  19  July,  1918,  France. 

Bert  J.  Parnell,  Co.  A,  101st  Inf.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  pneumonia  10  December,  1917,  France. 

Eric  Cyrus  Patch,  Co.  D,  101st  Engr.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  of  pneumonia,  Base  Hospital  No.  17,  Dijon,  France,  4  April,  1918. 

Sarge  C.  Pavluk,  Co.  E,  26th  Inf.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  4  October,  1918. 

John  Shaw  Pfaffmann,  2d  Lieut.,  Air  Service,  S.  C. 

Killed  in  airplane  accident  at  Voves,  France,  20  July,  1918. 

John  W.  Reveney,  Co.  F,  61st  Inf.,  5th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  25  October,  1918. 

John  Santos,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Died  of  influenza  at  Bumpkin  Island  30  September,  1918. 

Matthew  Smith,  Co.  C,  14th  M.  G.  Batt.,  5th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  14  October,  1918,  Bois  des  Rappes,  France. 

Anthony  P.  Spillano,  Co.  B,  Air  Service,  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Died  7  May,  1917,  airplane  accident. 

Thomas  J.  Stapleton,  Provost  Guard  Co. 

Died  of  disease  13  October,  1919,  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor.  (Enlisted  and  served  under  name 
“  Robert  T.  Murphy.  ”) 

James  Dawson  Milne  Stewart,  Co.  F,  104th  Inf.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  18  July,  1918,  ChAteau-Thierry,  France. 

Frank  Suprum,  Co.  C,  8th  M.  G.  Batt.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  3  October,  1918. 

Everett  Cary  Sutermeister,  Co.  A,  102d  M.  G.  Batt.,  26th  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  26  September,  1918,  at  St.  Mihiel,  France. 

Eugene  Malcolm  Webster,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  81st  Co.,  6th  M.  G.  Batt.,  2d  Div.,  A.  E.  F. 
Died  from  wounds  received  in  action  19  July,  1918,  Soissons,  France. 

William  Weeden,  Corp.,  38th  Co.,  Coast  Guard. 

Died  of  pneumonia  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  2  October,  1918. 

Quincy  Veterans  who  died  while  in  Service  of  Allied  Countries  during 

the  World  War 

William  Bissett,  10th  Batt.  Cameron  Highlanders  Scottish  Rifles,  C.  E.  F. 
Killed  in  action  27  January,  1916,  at  Lens,  France. 

John  Henry  Cliffe,  Jr.,  1st  Div.  Army  Ammunition  Column,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  5  September,  1918,  at  Arras,  France. 

Cecil  Corkill,  14th  Batt.  Inf.,  C.  E.  F. 

Died  of  pneumonia  14  February,  1919,  at  50  Cas.  Clearing  Sta.,  France. 

Albert  Crossman,  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  26  August,  1918. 
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James  Haldane,  42d  Batt.  Inf.,  C.  E.  F.  (Black  Watch). 

Killed  in  action  13  August,  1918,  at  Roye,  France. 

James  Harris,  Corp.,  15th  Batt.,  1st  Div.,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  11  September,  1918,  at  Cambrai,  France. 

A.  John  Luxton,  Royal  Medical  Corps,  B.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  in  1915. 

Hugh  S.  MacDonald. 

Killed  in  action. 

Donald  James  MacLeod,  44th  Batt.  Inf.,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  28  September,  1918,  at  Cambrai,  France. 

Malcolm  John  MacLeod,  72d  Batt.,  C.  E.  F.  (Seaforth  Highlanders). 

Killed  in  action  1  November,  1918,  in  France. 

Charles  Francis  McGrath,  3d  Batt.,  N.  Z.,  C.  E.  F.  (Wellington  Inf.). 

Killed  in  action  6  June,  1917,  Flanders  Field,  France. 

Irwin  Russell  Miller,  179th  Batt.,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  1  October,  1918,  near  Cambrai,  France. 

Archie  T.  Phillips,  13th  Batt.,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  by  hand  grenade  8  October,  1917. 

James  MacNeil  Smith,  Canadian  Kilties,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  8  September,  1918. 

Wallace  Sutherberg,  14th  Batt.  Inf.,  C.  E.  F. 

Killed  in  action  9  April,  1917,  at  Vimy  Ridge,  France. 

Quincy  Veterans  of  the  World  War  who  died  after  Discharge 

from  the  Service 

Howard  Andrew  Bowen,  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery. 

Died  11  August,  1926. 

Edward  H.  Bushnell,  Captain,  Medical  Corps. 

Died  23  January,  1921,  at  Army  Hospital,  Parker  Hill,  Boston. 

Theodore  Curtis  DuPlessis,  Jr.,  1st  Sergt.,  156th  Dep.  Brig. 

Died  17  December,  1922. 

Thomas  Raymond  Erwin,  U.  S.  N. 

Died  5  May,  1923,  in  Essex  County  Hospital,  Mass. 

William  Francis  Farrell,  Lieut.,  Inf.,  Ass’t  Adjt.,  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Ill. 
Died  16  June,  1926. 

Robert  Henry  Ferguson,  Co.  I,  39th  Inf. 

Died  at  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  20  April,  1925. 

William  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Co.  F,  104th  Inf.,  26th  Div. 

Died  13  July,  1926,  of  wounds  and  gassing  received  in  action. 

John  Guidici,  104th  Inf.,  26th  Div. 

Died  2  July,  1921. 

George  Marston  Hanson,  Co.  L,  301st  Engr.,  76th  Div. 

Died  20  April,  1924. 

Sydney  Curtis  Hardwick,  Major,  Regt.  Surgeon,  104th  Inf.,  26th  Div. 

Died  16  June,  1926,  from  gassing  received  in  action  in  Argonne  offensive. 
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Sherman  Hayden,  Sergt.,  Co.  D,  101st  Engr.,  26th  Div. 

Died  23  August,  1921. 

Harry  Vincent  Jones,  39th  Inf.,  4th  Div. 

Died  at  West  Roxbury  Hospital,  Mass.,  30  May,  1921,  result  of  wounds  and  gassing  received 
in  action. 

Paul  Albert  Krull,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Died  30  August,  1918. 

J.  Carleton  Lewis,  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate,  U.  S.  N. 

Died  3  October,  1924. 

Neil  J.  MacDougall,  Corp.,  M.  G.  Co.,  61st  Regt.,  5th  Div. 

Died  24  August,  1923. 

Everett  Marshall,  Co.  F,  211th  Engr. 

Died  29  October,  1923. 

Mitchell  John  Martin,  4th  Co.,  Boston,  C.  A.  C. 

Died  18  September,  1924,  in  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Norman  Matheson,  Hdq.  Company,  103d  Regt.,  26th  Div. 

Died  1  June,  1925. 

Archibald  J.  McGilvray,  Co.  B,  606th  Engr. 

Died  25  January,  1925. 

William  T.  McGrath,  Co.  F,  2d  Sup.  Tr.,  2d  Div. 

Died  18  March,  1925. 

Frederick  Ernest  Moir,  Lieut.,  Q.  M.  C. 

Died  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  8  November,  1920. 

Annie  Maude  (Nicholls)  Monfort,  R.N.,  Base  Hospital,  No.  51,  A.  E.  F. 

Died  26  May,  1925. 

Gerald  Edward  Mullen,  Co.  A,  101st  Inf.,  26th  Div. 

Died  11  September,  1923,  from  gassing  received  in  action  at  Ch&teau-Thierry. 

Arthur  E.  Murphy,  Corp.,  Hdq.  Co.,  327th  Inf. 

Died  5  August,  1920. 

Herbert  Courtney  Murphy,  Bty.  B,  29th  Art.,  C.  A.  C. 

Died  12  December,  1922. 

Daniel  J.  Nyhan,  1st  cl.  Mac.  Mate,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Died  18  July,  1926. 

Frank  H.  O’Brien,  Med.  Department,  Veterinary  Hospital  No.  1. 

Died  10  December,  1920. 

Edward  F.  Pinnington,  1st  Trench  Mortar  Batt.,  5th  Co.,  151st  Dep.  Brig. 

Died  2  November,  1919. 

Edmund  J.  Powers,  wagoner,  Am.  M.  D.  Co.  No.  247. 

Died,  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital,  No.  44,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  2  May,  1925. 

Walter  Clifford  Sass,  Cpl.,  Co.  A,  Ord.  Detachment,  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds, 
Md. 

Died  16  July,  1920. 

Leo  P.  Shea,  321st  Am.  Tr. 

Died  11  January,  1924. 

John  W.  Solander,  Bty.  A,  344th  F.  A.,  91st  Div. 

Died  29  October,  1925. 


Photo  by  Kellie.  A  TEMPERANCE  BANNER  OF  184^ 

(IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  QUINCY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.) 
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John  Adison  Sparrow,  Co.  L,  804th  Pioneer  Inf. 

Died  9  March,  1925. 

Charles  Henry  Starr,  Mast.  Engr.  Hdq. 

Died  20  October,  1924. 

Margaret  (Fowler)  Garey,  R.N.,  First  Harvard  Unit  Gen.  Hospital  No.  22, 
British  E.  F.,  France. 

Died  1  June,  1923. 
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EARLY  SHIPBUILDING  —  FORE  RIVER  PLANT 

HIPBUILDING  and  shipping  were  natural  and  pictur¬ 
esque  enterprises  in  the  Quincy  and  Braintree  of  the 
earlier  years.  Now,  on  modern  lines,  shipbuilding  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions.  Cod  fishing  was  the  first 
incentive  to  the  building  of  ships.  In  touching  on  this 
topic  in  a  lecture  on  “Historic  Quincy,”  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Alden 
writes:  “As  early  as  1755,  it  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  a 
vote  of  the  town.  In  the  petition  of  the  North  Precinct  of  Brain¬ 
tree  to  be  set  off  as  an  independent  town,  one  of  the  arguments 
advanced  was  that  since  the  petitioners  4  inhabit  a  long  extent  of 
sea  coast  their  character  and  habits  of  life  will  naturally  take  a 
maritime  cast,’  hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  children  receive  an 
education  fitting  them 4  for  trade,  navigation,  fishery  and  the  attend¬ 
ant  arts  and  manufactures,’  which  the  petitioners  considered 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  a  division  of  the  school  fund  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  separation  of  the  town.  The  allied  business  of 
building  vessels  for  fishing  purposes  was  carried  on  at  the  Point 
and  vicinity  from  this  time,  till  the  Revolution  for  a  season  sus¬ 
pended  such  labors  and  the  ‘hardy  fishermen  were  taken  to  man 
our  impromptu  navy.’  After  the  war  the  fishing  industry  revived 
and  finally  concentrated  at  Germantown,  where,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  fish  flakes  covered  nearly  all  the  land.  As 
late  as  1836  the  business  amounted  to  over  thirty  thousand  dollars 
annually  and  employed  one  hundred  men.” 

Although  the  building  of  ships  was  first  carried  on  at  Quincy 
Neck  (earlier,  Knight’s  Neck,  still  earlier,  Ship  Cove),  near  the 
present  Fore  River  Plant,  it  had  its  famous  enlargement  at 
Germantown  and  Quincy  Point.  It  was  at  Germantown  that  the 
“Massachusetts”  was  built  in  1789.  From  the  narrative  of  John 
Bartlett,  recently  discovered  and  printed  by  the  Marine  Research 
Society  of  Salem,  in  a  book  entitled  “The  Sea,  the  Ship  and  the 
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Sailor,”  the  following  is  extracted:  “On  March  19th,  1790,  I 
shipped  on  board  the  Massachusetts,  Capt.  Job  Prince,  com¬ 
mander,  bound  on  a  voyage  to  Canton  in  China.  She  had  been 
built  at  Quincy,  by  Daniel  Briggs,  for  the  firm  of  Shaw  &  Randall, 
and  when  brought  to  Boston,  under  jury  masts,  she  excited  a 
considerable  sensation,  for  she  was  the  largest  merchant  vessel 
built  at  that  time  in  the  United  States  and  nearly  eight  hundred 
tons  burthen.  As  the  voyage  to  China  was  almost  new  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  that  time  hundreds  of  persons  made  application  for  a  station 
on  board.  .  .  .  It  is  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  ship  had  three 
full  crews  shipped  before  she  sailed,  due  to  a  prediction  made  by 
an  old  woman  fortune  teller,  Moll  Pitcher  of  Lynn,  that  the  ship 
would  be  lost  on  the  voyage  and  every  man  on  her.  We  set  sail 
from  off  Hancock’s  wharf  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  1790,  at 
4  o’clock,  P.M.,  .  .  .  before  the  eyes  of  a  great  crowd  of  spectators 
thronging  the  wharves,  houses  and  stores.”  Pattee  printed  in  his 
“History”  nearly  the  same  account  compiled  from  Captain  Amasa 
Delano’s  “Voyages.”  Upon  reaching  Canton  the  “Massachu¬ 
setts”  was  sold  to  the  Danish  East  India  Company  for  $65,000, 
and  Mr.  Delano,  her  second  officer,  “hauled  down  her  colors  for 
the  Danes  to  raise  theirs.” 

John  Souther  commenced  operations  at  the  Point  in  1815,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Nathan  Josselyn,  who  had  learned  his  trade  of  Souther. 
Peleg  F.  Jones  was  also  a  shipbuilder  of  note.  But  all  were  sur¬ 
passed  by  Deacon  George  Thomas,  who  came  from  Rockland, 
Me.;  and  began  ship  construction  at  the  Point  in  1854.  He  built 
nineteen  splendid  clipper  ships,  the  most  of  which  won  fame  for 
speed  in  the  China  and  California  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
brig  and  six  schooners.  His  last  ship,  the  “Red  Cloud,”  he  built 
when  over  fourscore  years  of  age.  No  other  wooden  vessel  of  any 
consequence  has  since  been  built  in  Quincy. 

Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  the  Quincy  shipbuilders  of 
the  past,  how  small  they  seem  when  compared  with  the  marvels 
created  by  the  Fore  River  Plant!  Add  to  these  what  was  done 
and  attempted  by  the  Victory  Plant  erected  by  the  government 
at  Squantum,  and  what  astonishing  fulfillment  is  presented  of  the 
prophecy  of  John  Adams,  that  our  seaboard  would  some  day  be 
the  scene  of  a  great  development  of  maritime  industry.  The 
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following  is  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Wakeman,  general  manager 
of  the  Fore  River  Plant: 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.'s,  great  shipyard  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  now  known  as  “the  Fore  River  Plant,”  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  little 
shop  established  in  1883  at  Weymouth  Fore  River,  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Watson. 

Mr.  Watson  worked  with  Mr.  Alexander  Bell  in  perfecting  the  Bell  Telephone. 
Following  a  physical  breakdown  he  sought  rest  and  recreation  through  con¬ 
structing  in  his  private  shop,  on  Fore  River,  a  marine  engine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  L.  J.  Wing  of  Lexington,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  employed  Mr. 
F.  O.  Wellington. 

This  engine,  while  not  a  commercial  success,  proved  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  and  opened  up  the  possibilities  in  the  market  for  marine  engines. 

Becoming  seriously  interested  in  this  work,  Mr.  Watson  formed  with  Mr. 
Wellington  a  partnership  under  the  name  of  F.  O.  Wellington  &  Co.,  and  began 
the  construction  of  marine  engines  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  first  contract  of  this  firm,  a  50-horsepower  engine  for  a  small  passenger 
steamer  registered  at  Damariscotta,  Me.,  proved  to  be  very  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  of  operation,  and  from  this  small  beginning,  their  business  increased 
rapidly,  the  company  building  many  engines  for  yachts  and  other  types  of  vessels 
during  the  ensuing  ten  years. 

In  the  early  period  of  operation,  about  1884,  the  firm  name  of  F.  O.  Wellington 
&  Co.  was  changed  to  the  Fore  River  Engine  Company,  and  it  was  under  this 
name,  in  the  year  1896,  that  the  company  first  undertook  the  construction  of 
hulls  as  well  as  engines.  Many  high-grade  vessels  were  built  at  the  yard,  some 
of  which  were  the  “Sally,”  “Rahjah,”  “Corona,”  “Swallow,”  “Savitar,”  “City 
of  Quincy,”  etc. 

In  1898,  after  the  tragic  disaster  of  the  battleship  “Maine”  in  Havana  Harbor, 
Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  sixteen  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  on 
September  29,  1898,  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  “Lawrence”  and 
“MacDonough”  were  awarded  to  the  “Fore  River”  yard.  This  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  company  into  the  field  of  naval  construction. 

The  following  year,  December  14,  1899,  brought  a  contract  to  build  the  pro¬ 
tected  cruiser,  U.  S.  S.  “DesMoines,”  making  necessary  expansion,  both  as  to 
area  and  equipment,  and  the  present  site  about  two  miles  down  the  river  on  the 
Quincy  shore  was  purchased  for  this  purpose. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  new  plant  and  preparation  for  laying  down 
the  U.  S.  S.  “DesMoines”  began  in  April,  1900,  and  marked  a  trying  period, 
financially  and  otherwise,  for  the  company.  However,  they  had  sufficient  faith 
in  their  plant  to  warrant  bidding  successfully  on  two  battleships,  “Rhode  Island” 
and  “New  Jersey,”  authorized  by  Congress  on  March  3,  1899. 

These  contracts  made  necessary  another  change  in  policy,  the  Fore  River 
Engine  Company  being  changed  to  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Company, 
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12th  of  February,  1901.  The  contracts  for  the  two  battleships  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  signed  by  the  new  corporation,  15th  of  February,  1901. 

The  year  1901  showed  great  activity  at  the  yard.  In  addition  to  United  States 
government  work,  the  seven-masted  schooner  “Thomas  W.  Lawson”  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  company  entered  largely  into  the  field  of  ship  repairing.  During 
1902,  1903  and  1904  contracts  were  placed  with  the  yard  for  various  sailing  and 
steam  vessels,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  “Vermont;”  and  with  the  Electric  Boat  Com¬ 
pany  for  submarines;  also  during  this  period  the  company  obtained  the  sole 
marine  rights  for  the  Curtis  Marine  Turbines. 

September  7,  1904,  the  property  and  business  of  the  Fore  River  Ship  and 
Engine  Company  was  sold  to  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  under 
which  name  business  was  conducted  without  any  very  large  contracts  until 
1910,  when  the  contract  for  the  “Rivadavia”  and  “Moreno,”  battleships  for 
the  Argentine  Republic,  were  received,  and  the  “Moreno”  contract  was  sublet 
to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  1913  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  was  purchased  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  and  reorganized  as  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  as  President,  and  continued  as  such  until  the  latter  part  of 
1917,  when  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  formed  by  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  interests,  and  the  plant  became  known  as  Fore  River  Plant  of  that  organ¬ 
ization. 

In  1917,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  the  Fore 
River  Plant  was  awarded  large  contracts  for  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  made 
a  marvelous  record  for  the  construction  of  these  ships,  being  the  only  plant  to 
deliver  torpedo  boat  destroyers  to  the  Navy  Department,  for  which  contracts 
were  placed  at  this  time,  during  the  actual  war  period. 

The  Fore  River  Plant  has  in  addition  to  its  main  business  of  ship  construction 
many  other  activities,  such  as  miscellaneous  engine  and  machine  work,  boiler 
and  tank  construction,  galvanizing,  brass  castings,  wood  finish,  locomotive  re¬ 
conditioning,  etc. 

Recently  the  plant  has  delivered  to  the  United  States  government  the  crack 
scout  cruisers  “Detroit”  and  “Raleigh,”  and  at  the  present  time  has  for  ship 
work  under  construction  the  great  airplane  carrier  “Lexington”  for  the  United 
States  government,  and  the  reconditioning  of  the  battleships  “Rivadavia”  and 
“Moreno”  for  the  Republic  of  Argentina. 

In  all,  at  the  Quincy  Plant,  there  have  been  built  a  total  of  four  hundred 
vessels  of  all  types  and  services,  classed  about  as  follows:  naval  construction, 
266,184  tons;  merchants,  yachts,  etc.,  757,578  tons. 

The  Simpson  Dry  Dock  Plant,  located  at  East  Boston,  Mass.,  is,  in  a  way,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Fore  River  Plant,  and  is  operated  by  the  management  of  the 
same. 

The  history  of  the  Simpson  Plant  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  American  Clipper 
Ship,  the  first  dry  dock  having  been  built  in  1853. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this  yard  much  repair  work  was  performed  on  this  fine 
type  of  our  merchant  marine,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Simpson’s  figured 
largely  in  the  repair  and  reconditioning  of  naval  vessels. 
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Later,  other  docks  were  built,  and  at  the  time  the  Bethlehem  interests  pur¬ 
chased  this  plant  there  had  been  constructed  three  graving  docks  ranging  in 
length  from  164  to  464  feet  in  length.  Bethlehem  purchased  the  property  about 
the  22d  of  October,  1922,  and  immediately  began  improving  and  reconditioning 
the  same. 

New  buildings  have  been  erected,  piers  constructed,  a  great  10,000-ton  floating 
dry  dock,  and  a  traveling  crane  installed.  This  crane  provides  service  for  1,000 
feet  alongside  the  large  graving  and  floating  docks,  has  a  radius  of  360  degrees, 
a  lifting  capacity  at  87  feet  radius  of  5^  tons,  and,  at  52  feet,  of  12  tons. 

The  power  house  equipment  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
repair  plant  on  this  coast  is  better  fitted  to  handle  the  complicated  business  of 
ship  repairs. 

The  yard  is  busy  at  all  times,  and  upon  one  occasion  during  the  current  year 
seventeen  vessels  were  undergoing  repairs  by  this  plant  simultaneously. 

The  development  of  this  plant  is  an  asset  to  the  whole  water  front  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  a  part  of  which  is  our  city  of  Quincy,  inasmuch  as  no  small  number  of 
vessels,  formerly  having  ship  repairs  and  reconditioning  work  done  at  New  York, 
avail  themselves  of  the  service  which  is  given  at  the  Simpson  and  Fore  River 
Plants. 

At  these  yards  repairs  have  been  and  continue  to  be  carried  out  for  passenger, 
tanker,  freight,  —  in  fact,  practically  all  classes  of  vessels  up  to  about  600  feet 
in  length;  and  in  case  of  work  on  vessels  not  requiring  docking,  there  is  little 
limit  as  to  size  of  craft  that  may  be  cared  for. 

The  present  officials  of  the  company  are;  Mr.  E.  G.  Grace,  President,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Hill,  Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Wakeman,  General  Manager  of  the  Fore  River  and  Simpson  Dry  Dock  plants. 

Vast,  also,  is  that  other  plant  which  was  built  by  the  Government  to  swiftly 
repair  and  furnish  vessels  to  help  win  the  Great  War.  Victory  Plant,  on  the 
Squantum  shore,  although  compactly  laid  out,  extends  over  something  like 
forty  acres.  The  buildings  which  cover  them  are  long  and  wide  and  were  planned 
for  surpassing  efficiency.  The  entire  plant  cost  approximately  $14,000,000. 
Now  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  “bargain  counter.” 
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THE  IRON  WORKS  AND  THE  SCOTCH  PRISONERS 

HE  iron  works  were  the  first  manufactory  established  in 
old  Braintree  and  the  first  to  be  set  up  in  the  colony. 
After  ten  years’  hard  striving  the  company  failed  disas¬ 
trously,  and  not  even  the  Scots  could  save  them.  The 
proprietors  were  wealthy  men  for  that  time,  a  thousand 
pounds  being  contributed  by  the  partners.  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  was  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and 
“Diverse  persons  of  good  rank  and  quality  in  England  were  stirred 
up  by  the  provident  hand  of  God  to  venture  their  estate.”  Boston 
took  great  interest  in  the  enterprise,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
produce  all  the  pots  and  kettles  and  pans  and  hardware  generally 
required  by  the  colony  and  create  a  surplus  for  export.  So  at  a 
town  meeting  on  the  19th  of  January,  1643,  there  was  voted  “three 
thousand  acres  of  the  common  land  of  Bran  try.”  The  General 
Court  was  as  encouraging  and  granted  nearly  all  that  the  com¬ 
pany  demanded:  a  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years,  if  successful; 
liberty  to  make  use  of  any  six  places  not  already  granted,  three 
miles  square;  freedom  from  public  charges  and  relief  of  their 
workmen  from  all  ordinary  trainings  and  watchings  in  the  militia. 
Under  these  liberal  grants  broad  acres  were  also  acquired  in  Lynn, 
now  Saugus.  Which  began  operations  first  is  in  doubt,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  plant  grew  up  in  Lynn.  The  Braintree 
forge,  as  Pattee  decisively  says,  “was  constructed  in  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  Hall  Cemetery,  on  the  Furnace  Brook,  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Cemetery  Street, 
West  Quincy,  where  the  relics  are  to  be  seen  today.” 

The  rosy  hue  of  the  venture  began  to  pale  when  it  was  proved 
that  the  pots  and  pans  could  be  imported  at  far  less  cost  than 
they  could  be  made  of  the  bog  iron  in  Braintree  and  Lynn.  It  was 
then  that  the  Scots  were  called  in.  They  were  prisoners  w’ho  had 
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been  captured  by  Cromwell  on  the  red  field  of  Dunbar,  September 
3,  1650.  Two  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  London  saw  the  chance 
for  a  full  supply  of  cheap  labor.  The  wretched  prisoners,  crowded 
in  jails  and  barracks  in  England,  were  dying  like  flies.  Cromwell 
must  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  little  or  nothing.  A 
shipload  was  dispatched  to  Boston,  arriving  there  in  May  of  1651, 
—  as  woeful  a  lot  of  immigrants  as  ever  were  landed  on  t}ie  shores 
of  America.  There  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  them. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Suffolk  Deeds  are  their  names,  — 
Highland  names  mostly,  as  they  were  clansmen  summoned  by 
the  fiery  cross  to  fight  under  their  chiefs  for  Charles  II,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  King  in  Scotland.  Now  they  were  distributed 
mainly  between  the  two  plants  of  the  iron  works.  The  manner  of 
their  distribution  and  their  treatment  is  described  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  the  July  after  their  arrival  by  the  Reverend  John  Cotton, 
minister  of  First  Church,  Boston,  to  Cromwell.  “The  Scots  whom 
God  delivered  into  your  hand  at  Dunbarre,  and  whereof  sundry 
were  sent  hither,  we  have  been  desirous  (as  we  could)  to  make 
their  yoke  easy.  Such  as  were  sick  of  the  scurvy  or  other  diseases 
have  not  wanted  physick  and  chyrurgery.  They  have  not  been 
sold  for  slaves  to  perpetual  servitude,  but  for  6  or  7  or  8  years,  as 
we  do  our  own;  and  he  that  bought  the  most  of  them  (I  hear) 
buildeth  houses  for  them,  for  every  4  an  house,  layeth  some  acres 
of  ground  thereto,  which  he  giveth  them  as  their  owne,  requiring 
3  days  in  the  weeke  to  worke  for  him  (by  turns)  and  4  days  for 
themselves,  and  promise th,  as  soon  as  they  can  repay  him  the 
money  he  layed  out  for  them,  he  will  set  them  at  liberty.” 

Traces  of  their  presence  at  the  Braintree  iron  works  may  be 
disclosed  in  the  name  “Scotch  Pond  Road,”  anciently  given  to 
the  old  way  which  ran  from  the  center  of  the  town  through  the 
valley  at  the  back  of  President’s  Hill  to  the  North  Commons,  the 
region  of  the  iron  works  grant.  The  road,  or  trail,  was  the  direct 
way  to  tidewater  at  Brackett’s  Landing  on  Town  River,  whence 
most  of  their  products  would  be  distributed  and  supplies  brought 
in.  Then  on  the  Milton  side  there  is  a  locality  which  was  long 
known  as  “Scotch  Woods.”  On  a  map  dated  1794,  “Scotch 
Woods  Road”  is  set  down  as  a  prominent  thoroughfare.  “Scotch 
Woods”  was  at  the  heart  of  the  grant  to  the  iron  works. 
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In  1653  the  iron  works  became  a  bankrupt  concern.  Lands  and 
forges  and  buildings  were  sold,  “together  with  all  the  servants, 
Scotts  and  English.”  The  names  of  thirty-five  of  them  are  given 
and  most  of  them  are  decidedly  Scotch:  “John  Maclshaw,” 
“Alex  Dugle,”  “John  Archibell,”  “James  Gourdan,”  etc.  The 
larger  number  of  “the  servants”  were  laboring  at  the  plant  in 
Saugus;  but  enough  were  left  destitute  at  the  works  in  Braintree 
to  call  from  the  agitated  town  a  humble  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  “desiring  some  relief  to  several  persons  brought  in  by  the 
owners  of  the  iron  works,  yet  all  likely  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
town.”  Ultimately  the  Scots  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of 
the  colony  and  were  wrought  into  the  general  population.  Some 
remained  in  Braintree.  “John  Ffrizell  a  Scotchman  dyed”  in 
1663,  and  there  were  two  of  that  name  among  the  prisoners; 
“Andrew  Rounsimon  servant  to  Gregory  Belcher  a  Scotish  man 
dyed”  1657;  several  by  the  name  of  Russ  (Ross)  are  mentioned 
in  the  Braintree  records  and  nine  “Russes”  were  listed  as  coming 
over  in  the  “John  &  Sara,”  the  ship  which  brought  the  prisoners; 
to  “Steevin  Scott”  a  son  is  born  in  1667;  “Peter  Scott  dyed”  in 
1693,  to  say  nothing  regarding  “John  Meclew”  and  a  number  of 
Saunders  families.  On  the  whole,  quite  a  Scotch  intermixture 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  iron  works.  And  now  that, 
by  the  failure  of  the  company,  most  of  its  servants  were  freed, 
the  General  Court  withdrew  their  exemption  from  military  duty 
and  ordered  “  that  all  Scotsmen,  Negers  and  Indians,  .  .  .  are 
enjoyned  to  attend  traynings  as  well  as  the  English.” 

But  this  does  not  end  the  story  of  the  iron  works  or  the  Scots. 
Such  a  plant,  with  all  the  promise  of  its  inception  unfulfilled,  must 
have  teased  the  interest  of  many.  Some  persons  might  make 
something  out  of  it;  why  not  take  up  the  enterprise  again  with 
better  management  and  free  labor?  Gregory  Belcher  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Alexander  Marsh  took  a  chance,  and  in  1674-75  bought 
“the  furnace  land  at  Crane’s  plaine  containing  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres  valued  at  four  hundred  pounds,  and  also  the  Barna¬ 
bas  Dorifield’s  lot  adjoyning  the  furnace  land,  containing  sixteen 
acres.”  Lieutenant  Marsh  was  one  of  the  three  wealthiest  men  in 
Braintree,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Belcher.  Active 
in  both  church  and  town  affairs,  frequently  elected  a  selectman. 
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it  would  seem  as  if  the  Lieutenant  would  at  last  bring  prosperity 
to  the  iron  works,  if  any  one  could.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
single  one  of  his  many  descendants  —  not  Edwin  Marsh,  who  was 
so  eminent  for  his  wise  performance  of  civic  duties,  not  Wilson 
Marsh,  the  present  efficient  chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  of 
Quincy  —  is  any  the  richer  for  the  hundreds  of  pounds  his  ances¬ 
tor  flung  into  the  furnace  of  the  iron  works. 

Whether  Lieutenant  Marsh  secured  some  of  the  Scots  who  had 
labored  in  the  iron  works  to  renew  their  toil  as  freemen  is  past 
finding  out.  But  from  that  time  forward  this  community  did  not 
lack  a  “  kindly  Scot  ”  or  two.  Then,  as  the  granite  industry  rapidly 
advanced  after  the  erection  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  expert 
granite  workers  from  “Aberdeen  awa,'  ”  and  other  granite  centers 
in  Scotland,  began  to  trickle  into  the  town.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  they  were  numerous.  Their  recognized  intelli¬ 
gence,  skill,  thrift  and  public  spirit  made  them  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  community.  The  census  of  1920  numbered  the  foreign-born 
Scots  as  1,238,  which  did  not  include  their  offspring  born  here  and 
coming  to  maturity.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  4,000 
persons  of  Scottish  blood  in  Quincy.  Clan  MacGregor  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1880;  lately  it  attained  a  membership  of  a  thousand  and 
is  still  “going  strong"  under  Chieftain  William  Cantlay.  One  of 
its  surviving  charter  members,  Joseph  Walker,  is  president  of  the 
Granite  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Clan  MacGregor  was  the  magnet  which  drew  to  Quincy  the 
widely  known  Walter  Scott  of  New  York  City,  —  a  true  American, 
a  true  Scotsman.  His  heart  warmed  at  once  to  the  great  tradi¬ 
tions  of  freedom  and  independence  so  gloriously  created  in  our 
community  by  its  noble  lives.  With  reverence  he  looked  upon 
the  birthplaces  of  the  two  Presidents,  and  was  inspired  with  a 
plan  by  which  he  might  practically  express  that  reverence.  Both 
buildings  were  showing,  too  plainly  perhaps,  the  wear  of  centuries. 
Would  the  Quincy  residents  contribute  their  dollars  for  six  months 
if  he  would  match  them  to  the  full  amount?  They  quickly 
responded  to  the  proposition,  and  the  generosity  of  both  sides 
proved  amply  sufficient.  Naturally  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
daring  ambition  of  Clan  MacGregor  to  own  a  building  of  its 
own.  Soon  the  cherished  dream,  through  his  liberal  contributions, 
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became  a  reality  in  the  ‘‘Walter  Scott  Hall.”  So  Quincy  was 
included  within  the  scope  of  his  world-wide  beneficence. 

As  one  of  the  honorary  police  commissioners  of  the  city  of  New 
York  he  added  to  his  duties  a  grace  note  by  providing  a  fund  for 
the  bestowal  of  gold  medals  “for  valor”  to  policemen  and  firemen 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  city  officials,  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  performance  of  their  dangerous  duties.  This 
deserved  recognition  he  has  extended  to  Boston,  Detroit,  Holyoke 
and  even  to  the  Irish  Free  State  and  to  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  field 
of  education  he  has  established  scholarships  in  Smith  College  and 
six  other  institutions;  his  love  of  good  reading,  books,  rare  manu¬ 
scripts,  autographed  biographies,  and,  of  course,  Scotch  literature, 
is  unfailing.  And  yet  it  does  remain  to  be  said  that  he  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  and  that  after  the  war  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  “Harry  Lauder  Million  Pound  Fund  for 
Scottish  Soldiers  and  Sailors.” 
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N  one  of  the  remarkable  Tercentenary  editions  of  the 
“Patriot-Ledger”  an  article  by  Timothy  J.  Collins  was 
included  which  gave  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  many 
industries  which  sprang  up  and  flourished  in  Quincy. 
Besides  such  prominent  enterprises  as  shipbuilding, 
quarrying,  and  the  ancient  iron  works,  he  described  the  shoe 
shops,  once  so  numerous.  “Time  was,”  he  wrote,  “when  the 
boots  and  shoes  of  Quincy  were  known  all  over  the  world  for  their 
excellence  of  workmanship,  and  in  this  respect  Quincy  was  one 
of  the  manufacturing  centers  long  before  Brockton,  or  Lynn,  or 
Haverhill,  or  other  cities  of  Massachusetts  were  heard  of  as  shoe 
centers.”  This  industry  followed  hard  upon  that  of  tanning,  which 
was  begun  by  Benjamin  Webb  as  early  as  1700.  His  place  was  in 
the  “Hollow,”  where  the  town  brook  flowed  under  the  county 
road,  now  Hancock  Street.  It  was  utilized  until  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  when  William  Panton  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  and  gave  up  the  business  when  it  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
Elijah  Veazie  built  another  tannery  before  the  Revolution  on 
Granite  Street,  opposite  the  “old  Scotch  Pond  road,”  and  still 
another  was  carried  on  by  Henry  A.  Gay  on  Canal  Street.  They 
flourished  because  important.  In  old  times  the  dress,  especially  of 
the  working  classes,  was  made  of  leather  —  their  leggings,  breeches, 
coats  and  shirts,  as  well  as  shoes  and  gloves.  The  workers  in 
leather  were  called  cordwainers;  John  Adams,  the  deacon,  was 
one  of  them  and  was  chosen  at  town  meeting  a  sealer  of  leather. 
Pattee  gives  the  statistics  of  the  business  in  1865:  establishments, 
both  tanning  and  currying,  6;  value  of  stock  used,  $11,400;  hides 
tanned,  15,000;  hides  curried,  32,200;  value,  $76,400. 

The  extension  to  shoemaking  was  natural,  and  as  early  as  1795 
the  business  began  to  flourish.  It  was  shortly  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  John  Pray  set  up  his  shop  on  Hancock  Street,  opposite 
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the  Hancock  lot,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Frederick  Hardwick 
and  Eli  Veazie.  They  combined  for  a  wider  market,  Pray  traveling 
as  the  salesman  as  far  as  Virginia.  Noah  Curtis  was  among  the 
pioneers,  and  in  a  year  after  he  had  started  his  factory  in  1795  he 
made  and  sold  951  pairs.  His  sons,  Samuel  and  Adam,  set  up  for 
themselves  in  1819.  It  proved  a  paying  business  and  firms  rapidly 
multiplied.  Their  names  are  familiar:  White  &  Spear,  John  D. 
Whicher,  William  P.  &  J.  M.  Hardwick,  Henry  Hardwick,  John  B. 
Dwelle,  J.  &  H.  H.  Faxon,  Benjamin  Curtis,  Jabez  Bigelow,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ditson,  Nathaniel  Wild,  Nathan  H.  White,  M.  R.  &  E.  Marsh, 
Pope  &  Pennimann,  Thompson  Baxter,  William  Nash,  Charles 
Marsh,  Wood  &  Cleverly,  J.  R.  Graham  &  Co.,  E.  W.  H.  Bass  for 
Noah  Curtis  &  Co.,  Franklin  Curtis,  Winslow  M.  Newcomb  and 
a  number  of  others.  In  1855  the  industrial  statistics  show  boots 
of  all  kinds  manufactured,  79,925  pairs;  shoes,  6,000  pairs;  value 
of  boots  and  shoes,  $309,500;  persons  employed,  571.  All  this 
before  Brockton  was  even  dreamed  of.  Quincy  seemed  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  industry,  but  the  large 
southern  trade  enjoyed  was  crushed  by  the  Civil  War.  Still,  in 
1865  the  business  was  going  strong  with  a  value  of  $467,665  placed 
on  the  boots  and  shoes  manufactured.  Now  there  remains  not  a 
single  boot  or  shoe  factory  in  the  city. 

There  were  twenty- two  separate  industries  in  Quincy  in  1865, 
when  the  population  was  only  6,700.  This  would  indicate  an 
active  community,  with  no  account  taken  of  the  ten  stone  quarries 
and  the  sixty-six  farms.  The  people  were  always  alert  to  antici¬ 
pate  demands  for  utilities,  transport  facilities  and  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  like  fish,  salt,  beeswax.  In  the  creation  of  things  material, 
as  well  as  in  the  furtherance  of  liberty  and  human  rights,  they  were 
unusually  energetic.  There  were  times  of  monotony  when  the 
entire  Commonwealth  drowsed,  but  few  were  the  years  in  this 
place  in  which  little  was  attempted  in  the  realm  of  thought  or 
things.  So  the  shipbuilding  and  fishing  industries  early  engaged 
the  attention  and  toil  of  the  people,  as  did  the  iron  works  and  the 
glass  works. 

This  last  was  an  unfortunate  venture.  A  German  named 
Crellius  induced  the  following  persons  to  organize  as  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass:  John  Franklin,  tallow  chandler; 
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Norton  Quincy,  merchant;  Peter  Etter,  stocking  weaver.  In 
1750  they  leased  of  Colonel  John  Quincy  a  hundred  acres  at 
Shedd’s  Neck,  so  called  from  Daniel  Shedd,  the  original  settler  of 
1642.  The  land  was  divided  into  numerous  lots,  with  wide  streets 
and  commodious  squares,  all  named  with  German  names,  for 
“this  tract  of  land  is  intended  for  a  town,  to  be  called  German¬ 
town,  and  we  the  joint  proprietors  of  said  tract  of  land,  having  at 
heart  to  promote  the  increase,  settling  and  improvement  of  the 
said  town  for  manufacturing  purposes.”  The  company,  failing  to 
carry  out  this  scheme,  released  the  property  to  the  wealthy  Joseph 
Palmer,  who  came  to  America  in  1746,  bringing  with  him  Richard 
Cranch,  then  a  youth  of  twenty.  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  woman,  was  a  sister  of  Cranch.  Twelve  German 
families,  who  had  been  induced  by  Crellius  to  leave  their  native 
land  with  a  number  of  others,  were  engaged  by  Palmer  and  Cranch, 
and  the  building  of  homes  and  a  “glass-house”  was  begun.  The 
expense  was  greater  than  they  had  reckoned,  and  before  a  year 
had  passed  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  to  grant  them  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  glass  making,  because  in  spite  of  hundreds  of  pounds  spent, 
“they  shall  have  to  incur  an  expense  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  more  before  they  can  derive  any  advantage  from  glass 
making.” 

The  petition  was  granted  but  could  afford  little  help  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  coarse  glass  made  was  in  small  demand. 
While  laboring  under  such  discouraging  circumstances  a  worse 
fate  befell  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  “a  noble  house  for  his  own 
residence”  which  Palmer  had  just  completed,  together,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  “glass-house”  and  some  of  the  homes  of  the  work¬ 
men.  Again  the  Legislature  was  petitioned,  this  time  for  a  lottery 
to  “raise  the  sum  of  Twelve  Hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  and  no 
more.”  Not  only  did  the  Legislature  assent,  April  25,  1757,  but 
granted  for  the  purpose  the  use  of  the  Representatives*  Hall  and 
the  Province  boxes.  Certainly  a  curious  spectacle  —  all  Boston 
lured  to  the  old  State  House  by  Palmer  and  Cranch  and  their 
sponsors,  John  Quincy,  Josiah  Quincy,  Thomas  Flucher,  Isaac 
Winslow  and  Edward  Jackson,  there  to  squander  their  good  silver 
shillings  on  a  lottery,  gambling  for  a  pound  or  two,  with  a  “rake- 
off**  in  sight  of  over  twelve  hundred  sterling  pounds  to  brace  up 
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the  Germantown  glass  works!  A  patriotic  appeal  gilded  the 
scheme,  —  the  nourishment  of  an  “  Infant  Industry,”  colonial 
born  and  independent  of  British  production.  But  all  that  was 
poured  into  the  green-glass  bottle  of  the  fondling  could  not  save  it. 
Death  soon  followed  and  most  of  the  Germans  were  scattered  over 
New  England.  A  few  of  the  more  sensible  remained,  and  through 
the  generations  since  have  made  exemplary  citizens,  —  the  Hard¬ 
wicks,  Etters,  Mears,  Brieslers. 

Palmer  and  Cranch  were  both  valuable  additions  to  the  town. 
Palmer  soon  built  another  house  on  the  site  of  the  one  which 
was  burned.  Because  of  his  generous  hospitality  his  “  place  in  the 
course  of  time  came  to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Friendship 
Hall.”  Thither  resorted  the  Quincys,  the  Adamses,  the  Bracketts 
and  others  of  the  neighborhood,  and  there  Richard  Cranch  had 
his  home  till  he  married  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Parson  Smith, 
whose  daughter  Abigail  John  Adams  married.  The  Palmer  house 
in  later  days  was  purchased  by  the  managers  of  Sailors’  Snug  Har¬ 
bor.  As  the  Revolution  stormily  swept  over  the  land,  Palmer 
proved  himself  a  passionate  patriot  whose  services  have  been 
somewhat  dimmed  in  the  light  of  brighter  luminaries.  He  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Continental  Army,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  had  command  of  the  Massachusetts  contingent 
in  that  unfortunate  expedition  which  strove  to  drive  the  British 
from  Portsmouth  and  Newport  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Later,  when  the  state  constitution,  framed  by  John  Adams,  was 
to  be  considered,  Palmer  was  chosen  the  head  of  a  committee  of 
fifteen  to  study  this  important  document  and  report  back  to  the 
town  meeting  its  conclusions. 

At  another  town  meeting,  held  the  same  month,  the  voters 
struggled  with  the  hard  problem  of  securing  their  quota  of  men 
for  the  army.  Then  General  Palmer  “generously  gave  into  the 
hands  of  the  moderator  One  Thousand  &  Eighty  Dollars  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  thirty-six  men  that  shall  first  engage 
in  the  six  months  service  as  a  Reinforcement  to  the  Continental 
Army.”  Nine  more  men  enlisted,  and  to  these  General  Palmer 
generously  made  the  same  offer,  “that  was  thirty  dollars  each 
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for  which  the  Thanks  of  the  Town  was  again  Voted  him.”  In 
all,  the  General  expended  from  his  private  purse  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  the  public  service,  which  finally  so  crippled 
him  that  he  borrowed  money  from  John  Hancock.  Do  what  he 
would  Palmer  could  not  retrieve  his  former  position.  Hancock 
felt  obliged  to  lay  an  attachment  upon  his  property,  and  his  fine 
estate  was  sold  and  he  fell  into  utter  dependence.  John  Adams 
gave  him  the  use  of  an  unoccupied  dwelling;  afterwards  he  re¬ 
sided  in  a  house  belonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Cranch. 
A  sad  conclusion  to  a  noble  and  entirely  unselfish  life. 

The  story  of  the  glass  works,  told  to  illustrate  the  early  attempts 
to  establish  industries  in  this  community,  is  also  meant  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  mention  of  the  many  modern  industries 
which  Quincy’s  situation  encourages.  Properly  the  first  to  be 
noticed  is  the  glass  fabric  shop,  which  is  not  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
attempt  to  make  glass  but  an  up-to-date,  newly  planted  enterprise, 
the  Whittemore  &  Durgin  Company,  dealing  in  plate  glass^and 
general  glass  works.  Once  on  a  time,  carriages  and  wagons  were 
made  on  honor  by  the  Tirrell  family  in  “The  Hollow,”  but  that 
vanished  industry  is  naturally  followed  by  the  Scammell  factory 
for  the  production  of  automobile  bodies.  Within  the  past  few 
years  a  nest  of  small  enterprises  has  grown  up  in  the  Wollaston, 
Norfolk  and  Atlantic  sections.  At  Wollaston  the  Korite  firm  has 
a  factory,  as  has  the  Peters  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
turns  out  shoe  fabrics.  The  Starch  Producing  Company,  Pennock, 
Eustis  &  Co.,  occupies  a  mill  alongside  the  railroad  tracks  near  the 
Bates  Soap  Company,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Wollaston. 
Of  late  years  this  company,  once  manufacturing  scouring  and  sand 
soaps,  has  been  producing  lubricating  oils,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
automobile  trade.  And  the  long-established  Angier  factory,  where 
once  translucent  fabrics  were  made,  is  now  producing  certain 
grades  of  paper  demanded  in  present  markets.  Then  there  is  the 
Norfolk  Varnish  Company,  makers  of  paint  specialties,  varnishes, 
enamels,  etc.,  together  with  the  S.  H.  Couch  Company  in  the  same 
Norfolk  Downs  locality,  manufacturers  of  telephone  and  radio 
supplies.  The  Brooks-Skinner  Company,  large  builders  of  portable 
wood  and  steel  structures,  such  as  garages,  bungalows,  cottages, 

etc. ;  the  Quincy  Chair  Company,  which  comfortably  seats  multi- 
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tudes;  the  Rubber  Rendering  Plant  of  Joseph  McCabe;  the 
Pneumatic  Scales  Corporation;  the  Brass  Foundry  of  J.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor;  the  Wollaston  Iron  Foundry;  the  Norfolk  Iron  Works;  the 
Paint  Manufactory  of  Means  &  Thatcher;  the  lumber  yards  of 
Blacker  &  Sheppard ;  and  in  Atlantic,  the  Atlantic  Rubber  Works 
and  the  Dye  Factory  of  Bosson  &  Lane  —  all  tell  for  what  they 
were  brought  into  being  and  furnish  an  impressive  indication  of 
the  great  increase  of  industrial  enterprises  in  Quincy  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  These  more  than  fill  up  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  closing  of  Colonel  Abner  Packard’s  stereotype  metal  foun¬ 
dry,  Wilson  Marsh’s  lace  manufactory,  the  blacking  business  and 
the  fish  business. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  modern  industries,  surpass¬ 
ing  all  others  indeed,  is  that  of  the  Tubular  Rivet  and  Stud  Com¬ 
pany.  Established  in  1885,  it  has  expanded  from  year  to  year  till 
it  covers  many  acres  with  its  eight  or  ten  buildings,  and  employs 
a  thousand  or  so  workmen.  Next  in  size  and  perhaps  in  number 
of  employees  is  the  Boston  Gear  Works.  It  is  the  largest  factory 
in  the  country  making  standardized  gears,  and  has  some  twenty- 
two  service  stations,  where  its  products  are  furnished  to  the  public. 

On  the  water  front  at  the  Point  is  the  power  station  of  the 
Massachusetts  Electric  Companies.  For  a  long  time  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
the  State.  Perhaps  it  was  unsurpassed.  But  what  the  era  of  the 
all-pervasive  bus  will  do  to  it  makes  one  guess  as  good  as  another. 
The  Quincy  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  is  situated  near 
the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Town  River.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1882,  the  demands  upon  it  increased  steadily;  and 
in  1902  the  original  plant  with  all  its  machinery  was  discarded 
and  the  present  structure  erected,  equipped  with  everything  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  up  with  an  ever-increasing  population.  It  is  a 
local  institution  founded  in  the  beginning  of  electric  develop¬ 
ment  by  citizens  who  anticipated  modern  needs  and  who  took 
pride  in  helping  to  place  Quincy  in  the  front  rank  of  progressive 
communities. 

While  the  deeper  waters  of  our  winding  shores  invited  the 
serious  business  of  shipbuilding  and  its  marvelous  growth,  the 
beautiful  bays  and  inlets  and  islands  were  bound  to  allure  the 
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lovers  of  that  noble  pleasure,  yachting.  Time  out  of  mind  boats 
of  all  kinds  were  built  here  to  sail  the  rippling  or  gale-swept  seas 
and  venture  far  out  on  the  restless,  heaving  waters  of  that  Bay 
peculiarly  our  own  as  named  from  this  region’s  aborigines,  —  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Because  of  this  rough  schooling,  whether  for 
gain  or  pleasure,  the  young  men  were  hardened  for  privateering 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  very  large  bounties  hardly 
secured  enough  men  to  fill  the  draft  for  the  Continental  Army, 
“the  rage  for  privateering”  was  great.  Twelve  Braintree  boys 
were  of  the  crew  of  the  privateer  “Essex,”  captured  in  the  British 
Channel.  Mrs.  John  Adams  named  three  of  them:  Ned  Savil, 
Job  Field,  Josiah  Bass.  In  the  way  of  recreation  in  these  later 
years,  Charles  F.  Adams,  third  of  the  name,  acquired  in  Quincy 
Bay  and  along  the  coast  the  skill  which  has  made  him  famous  as 
a  yachtsman.  Here,  too,  Henry  M.  Faxon,  Arthur  Keith  and  many 
another  found  the  training  which  enabled  them  to  win  their  prizes. 
The  successful  Quincy  Yacht  Club  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
interest  which  Quincy  residents  take  in  this  delightful  sport. 

A.  B.  Lelois  was  among  the  earliest  yacht  builders.  He  had  a 
yard  at  the  foot  of  River  Street.  Farther  down  Town  River  C.  C. 
Hanley  opened  and  operated  a  yard  which,  after  a  while,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Baker  Yacht  Basin  Company  and  is  held  by 
them  today.  Still  farther  below,  the  McIntyre  yards  have  turned 
out  some  very  fast  racing  boats.  In  addition  to  building  and 
equipping  boats,  the  Baker  Yacht  Basin  stores  in  the  winter  season 
many  well-known  steam  yachts,  racing  boats  and  excursion  steam¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Hanley,  after  selling  out  his  interest  on  the  south  side  of 
Town  River,  established  another  yard  north  of  the  river,  back  of 
Cat  Island.  Recently,  however,  this  yard  has  been  bought  by  the 
famous  yacht  builder  George  Lawley,  who  transferred  his  activities 
from  Neponset.  Still,  there  remain  on  the  Quincy  side  of  the 
Neponset  River  two  concerns  which  specialize  in  speedy  motor 
boats. 


XVI 


BANKS,  TRUSTS  AND  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


O  tell  the  story  of  Quincy  banks,  trusts  and  insurance 
companies  is  to  name,  not  only  the  solid  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  almost  a  century,  but  is  to  present  an  abstract 
of  the  workings  of  the  confidence,  probity  and  thrift  of 
the  entire  people.  That  rage  for  a  Land  Bank  which  was 
quelled  by  John  Quincy  in  1741  was  the  only  venture  in  wild-cat 
financiering  into  which  the  practical-minded  residents  were  ever 
lured.  And  even  that  scheme,  fostered  as  it  was  by  such  leaders 
as  the  father  of  Sam  Adams,  seems  now  to  have  a  resuscitation  in 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

In  1836,  when  the  population  numbered  only  about  2,200,  a 
group  of  men  held  meetings  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  bank. 
The  courage  of  the  pioneer  inspired  them,  and  they  daringly  decided 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  bank  with 
$100,000  capital.  This  was  granted,  March  31,  to  Harvey  Field, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Edward  Glover  and  their  associates  and  succes¬ 
sors.  Thus  the  first  Quincy  bank,  “The  Stone  Bank,”  came  into 
existence.  Note  the  following  names  of  the  first  board  of  directors, 
estimable  citizens  all,  but  none  wealthy,  according  to  modern 
standards,  showing  that  the  real  needs  of  the  town  summoned 
them  to  venture  into  an  untried  field:  Daniel  Baxter,  Ezra  Beale, 
George  W.  Beale,  Lemuel  Brackett,  Josiah  Brigham,  John  Briesler, 
Adam  Curtis,  Harvey  Field,  Caleb  S.  Holbrook,  James  Newcomb, 
Apollos  Randall,  Nathan  White.  The  first  president  was  Lemuel 
Brackett  and  the  treasurer,  Ibrahim  Bartlett.  For  first  office  was 
modestly  chosen  a  dwelling  corner  of  Hancock  and  Saville  streets, 
and  the  second  was  like  it,  on  the  street  floor  of  a  small  house  on 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  Thompson’s  Restaurant  in  the  Faxon 
Building.  But  the  creation  of  the  bank  was  justified  gradually, 
and  after  twenty  years  in  this  day  of  small  things  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $150,000.  In  1865  the  status  of  the  bank  was  changed 
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to  a  national  bank  and  chartered  as  the  “National  Granite  Bank.” 
Still  another  change  was  called  for  in  1912  by  the  opening  of  a 
broader  field  of  activity  and  a  charter  obtained  for  “The  Granite 
Trust  Company.”  In  1887  the  bank  moved  to  the  corner  of  Han¬ 
cock  and  Granite  streets,  and  in  1904  to  its  present  quarters,  made 
commodious  and  convenient  for  enlarging  business  and  the  opening 
of  “the  first  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  in  Quincy.”  A  branch  bank  was 
established  in  1916  at  Wollaston,  opposite  the  depot.  “As  late 
as  1916,  the  commercial  deposits  of  the  Granite  Trust  Company 
averaged  only  $850,000;  now  they  average  over  $2,500,000,  and, 
with  the  capital  and  surplus,  and  over  $3,700,000  in  trust  funds, 
the  total  assets  are  well  over  $7,000,000.”  Another  indication  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Quincy.  “The  surplus  is  now  over  $550,000 
—  an  earned  and  not  paid-in  surplus  —  the  largest  surplus  of  any 
trust  company  or  national  bank  in  Norfolk  County.”  On  March 
31,  1925,  the  eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  company,  savings 
departments  were  opened  in  both  offices. 

These  are  the  Presidents  from  the  beginning:  Lemuel  Brackett, 
1836;  Josiah  Brigham,  1852;  Charles  Marsh,  1863;  Theophilus 
King,  1886.  Vice-President,  Delcevare  King,  1910.  Treasurers: 
Ibrahim  Bartlett,  1836;  John  C.  Randall,  1850;  Horace  B.  Spear, 
1868;  Henry  F.  Barker,  1871;  Rupert  F.  Claflin,  1871;  Clarence 
H.  Sanborn,  1917.  Officers  in  1925:  President,  Theophilus  King; 
Vice-President,  Delcevare  King;  Treasurer,  Clarence  H.  Sanborn; 
Assistant  Treasurer,  William  J.  Martin;  Directors,  Charles  W. 
Bailey,  William  L.  Barrell,  Thomas  Bishop,  Henry  L.  Kincaide, 
Delcevare  King,  Theophilus  King. 

The  Quincy  Savings  Bank  owes  its  inception  to  Thomas  Green- 
leaf,  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  in  the  Quincy  of  his  day.  Boston 
born,  he  took  up  residence  here  in  1803  and  was  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town  till  his  death  in  1854.  He  was  a  man  of  property, 
was  regularly  elected  moderator  of  town  meetings,  and  from  1808 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court  for  thirteen 
consecutive  years.  Under  his  lead  the  business  of  the  community 
was  conducted  in  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  economical  manner. 
The  debt  incurred  during  the  War  of  1812  was  paid  off,  as  was  also 
a  new  debt  incurred  for  rebuilding  the  Town  Hall  and  schoolhouse 
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burned  to  the  ground  in  1816.  “  There  was  in  Quincy,”  records 

Charles  F.  Adams,  “a  condition  of  general  good  feeling  and  pros¬ 
perity  such  as  the  town  had  not  known  before.”  One  of  the  good 
things  needed  to  encourage  the  thrift  of  the  town  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Greenleaf  to  be  a  savings  bank.  So,  in  1845,  he  advocated  the 
enterprise,  and  with  John  M.  Gourgas,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Brigham 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature.  On  April  4  of  that  year, 
in  Lawyer  Gourgas’  office,  a  small  one-story  building  where  the 
Quincy  Creamery  now  stands,  organization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  the  following  Board  of  Trustees:  Elisha  Marsh,  John 
Whiting,  Henry  Wood,  Daniel  Baxter,  John  Saville,  Nathaniel 
White,  Lysander  Richards,  Lemuel  Brackett,  Ibrahim  Bartlett, 
George  W.  Beale,  James  Newcomb  and  Caleb  Gill,  Jr.  Later, 
Thomas  Greenleaf  was  elected  President,  Josiah  Brigham,  Vice- 
President,  and  Israel  W.  Munroe,  Treasurer. 

The  first  home  of  the  bank  was  a  small  enclosure,  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square,  partitioned  off  from  the  rear  of  Josiah  Brigham’s 
store  in  the  two-story  wooden  building  formerly  occupied  by 
Green  &  Prescott,  publishers  of  the  “  Quincy  Patriot.”  A  desk,  two 
chairs  and  a  small  safe  made  the  equipment.  A  humble  beginning, 
but  during  the  first  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  accounts 
were  started  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  $23,897.49.  In  ten 
years  more  room  was  needed,  and  an  environment  better  suited  to 
the  banking  business  was  found  in  the  office  of  the  Quincy  Stone 
Bank  in  that  little  building  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Hancock 
and  Railroad  streets,  now  occupied  by  Thompson’s  Restaurant. 
John  C.  Randall,  who  was  Cashier  of  the  Stone  Bank,  also  served 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Savings  Bank.  A  second  removal  was  made 
in  1871  to  the  Adams  Building,  on  the  east  of  Hancock  Street,  the 
site  of  the  present  fine  brick  and  granite  structure.  At  this  time 
George  L.  Gill  was  chosen  Treasurer  and  for  twenty-four  years 
served  the  institution  ably  and  faithfully.  It  was  in  1893  that 
the  old  wooden  building  was  purchased,  then  later  rolled  away 
bodily  to  Granite  Street  to  make  room  for  the  new  home  which 
was  occupied  in  1897. 

Presidents  from  the  beginning:  Thomas  Greenleaf,  1845;  Josiah 
Brigham,  1854;  Daniel  Baxter,  1867;  Eaward  Turner,  1871;  Israel 
W.  Munroe,  1878;  Charles  Marsh,  1879;  Horace  B.  Spear,  1887; 
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Rupert  F.  Claflin,  1889;  Edwin  Marsh,  1904;  George  W.  Morton, 
1907;  John  Q.  A.  Field,  1911;  Herbert  T.  Whitman,  1924;  H. 
Everett  Crane,  1925.  Treasurers:  Israel  W.  Munroe,  1845;  John 
C.  Randall,  1855;  Horace  B.  Spear,  1868;  George  L.  Gill,  1871; 
Clarence  Burgin,  1895.  Officers  in  1925:  President,  H.  Everett 
Crane;  Vice-President,  Frederick  H.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Clarence 
Burgin;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Henry  P.  Hayward;  Clerk  of  the 
Corporation,  George  E.  Adams;  Board  of  Investment:  H.  Everett 
Crane,  Eben  W.  Sheppard,  Frederick  H.  Smith,  James  F.  Young; 
Board  of  Trustees:  George  E.  Adams,  Frederick  H.  Bishop,  Clar¬ 
ence  Burgin,  H.  Everett  Crane,  Henry  M.  Faxon,  Charles  A.  How¬ 
land,  Frank  S.  Patch,  George  E.  Pfaffmann,  Eben  W.  Sheppard, 
George  A.  Sidelinger,  Frederick  H.  Smith,  James  F.  Young. 

In  1875,  when  the  deposits  were  $1,147,869.61  and  the  surplus 
$31,919.34,  the  bank  went  ahead  slowly  till  1895,  when  the  deposits 
were  $1,853,887.96.  Then  in  the  next  twenty  years  it  nearly  trebled 
the  amount  of  its  annual  deposits  and  nearly  quadrupled  its  surplus. 
The  tercentennial  year,  1925,  shows  deposits,  $10,384,065.28,  and 
surplus,  $1,193,640.80. 

All  this  rapid  increase  of  business  outran  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations,  and  actually  made  inadequate  the  imposing  struc¬ 
ture  of  1897  while  still  in  its  newness.  Eloquent  testimony  to  the 
growing  wealth  and  wide  thrift  of  the  community!  The  insistent 
call  for  more  space  resulted  in  an  addition  to  the  building  on  the 
south,  and  in  such  other  alterations  as  more  than  doubled  the 
area  and  amply  furnished  the  facilities  to  transact  the  mounting 
savings  and  investments.  Everything  was  modernized.  The 
improvement  of  most  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  safe  deposit 
department,  where  customers  find  a  very  commodious,  well-lighted 
room  provided  with  all  conveniences  and  adjacent  to  the  safe 
deposit  vault.  This  vault  is  regarded  as  the  last  word  in  both 
fireproof  and  burglar-proof  construction.  The  heavy  steel  doors 
of  the  double  type,  the  time  locks,  the  network  of  electrically 
charged  wires  and  other  devices  afford  adequate  protection.  What 
a  change  in  less  than  thirty  years  from  the  little  unprotected  office 
in  the  wooden  building  where  Treasurer  Gill  and  his  single  assistant 
bookkeeper,  Miss  Hattie  Burrill,  easily  transacted  the  business  of 
the  day! 
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Early  in  the  year  1853  a  group  of  Quincy  business  men  met  in 
the  Lyceum  room  of  the  City  Hall  to  discuss  the  desirability  of 
organizing  a  new  bank  in  the  town.  As  a  result  of  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  the  Mount  Wollaston  Bank  was  organized  and  a 
charter  issued  in  April,  1853. 

Among  those  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  charter  were  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Whitcomb  Porter,  William  S.  Morton,  Shadrack 
Wade  and  Stephen  Bates.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  elected 
President,  and  the  bank  opened  for  business  in  that  portion  of  the 
City  Hall  building  now  occupied  by  the  City  Treasurer. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  presents  a  list  of  names  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  Quincy.  Besides  Mr.  Adams,  the  President, 
we  find  Louis  Bass,  Clift  Rodgers,  Francis  M.  Johnson,  Israel  W. 
Munroe,  Alva  Morrison,  Joseph  B.  Whicher,  Joseph  W.  Robert¬ 
son  and  Bryant  B.  Newcomb,  all  of  whom  helped  to  lay  the  endur¬ 
ing  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quincy. 

In  1859  Mr.  Adams  resigned  as  President,  the  Civil  War  being 
imminent,  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and  services  to  his 
country.  Francis  M.  Johnson  became  President  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  succeeded  his  father  as  a  Director. 

In  1864  the  National  Bank  Act  having  become  a  law,  the  Mount 
Wollaston  Bank  gave  up  its  charter  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  received  a  charter  from  the  United  States 
government,  changing  its  legal  name  to  the  National  Mount 
Wollaston  Bank. 

Under  the  guidance  of  its  early  officials  the  bank  prospered  and 
slowly  but  steadily  added  to  its  resources  and  strength  as  well  as 
to  its  volume  of  business.  In  1889  it  became  necessary  to  have 
larger  quarters,  and  the  bank  was  moved  to  the  Adams  Building, 
where  it  remained  until  December,  1924.  Again  its  progress 
demanded  more  adequate  facilities  and  enlarged  quarters.  Antici¬ 
pating  this  need  the  officers  of  the  bank  had  purchased  land  in 
the  heart  of  Quincy  Square  and  erected  a  building  to  properly 
house  this  old  institution. 

It  seemed  particularly  fitting  to  use  Quincy  granite  in  this 
construction,  and  the  stone  which  adorns  the  front  of  the  building 
came  from  the  same  hills  that  furnished  the  granite  for  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  All  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
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new  building  were  chosen  for  their  enduring  qualities,  and  give  to 
the  bank  a  home  of  solidity  and  permanence.  The  appearance  of 
the  building  is  one  of  dignity  and  simplicity.  The  granite,  marble 
and  bronze  of  its  walls,  both  outside  and  in,  are  harmonious  and 
pleasing,  and  the  vault  built  of  concrete  and  steel,  with  its  massive 
doors,  creates  an  atmosphere  of  security. 

Much  of  the  continued  success  of  the  bank  is  due  to  the  character 
of  its  founders  and  to  the  policies  established  by  them,  which  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  their  successors  to  consistently  maintain. 

In  connection  with  this  three  hundredth  anniversary  which  we 
are  celebrating,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
prominent  citizens  of  some  fifty  years  ago,  the  Honorable  Josiah 
Quincy,  grandfather  of  the  late  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  the  last 
Mayor  of  that  name  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  himself  a  former 
Mayor,  was  the  father  of  co-operative  banking  in  Massachusetts. 
On  his  visit  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876,  he  was  so  enthusiastic  over  the  system  which 
was  then  in  vogue,  that  on  his  return  he  immediately  set  out  to 
introduce  a  similar  one  to  the  citizens  of  the  old  Bay  State.  The 
system  referred  to  was  a  method  by  which  people  of  small  means 
could  finance  and  pay  for  a  home,  thus  becoming  home  owners 
instead  of  house  renters,  and  which  had  made  Philadelphia  a 
“City  of  Homes.” 

The  first  year  he  was  unable  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  such 
a  law  as  would  sanction  their  introduction.  The  next  year,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Honorable  John  D.  Long,  the  Honorable  J.  Q.  A. 
Brackett  and  other  men,  he  was  successful,  and  the  first  co-opera¬ 
tive  bank,  the  pioneer  of  Boston,  started  in  business  in  July,  1877, 
with  Daniel  Eldredge  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  system  at 
once  took  root,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  grown  with  leaps 
and  bounds. 

In  March  of  1889  a  number  of  Wollaston  gentlemen  decided  that 
if  these  banks  were  so  good  for  other  places,  Wollaston  ought  to 
have  one.  A  canvass  was  made  as  to  how  many  shares  could  be 
sold,  and  the  result  being  satisfactory  a  meeting  was  called.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Wollaston  Congregational  Church,  and 
was  addressed  by  Honorable  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett,  Daniel  Eldredge 
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and  others.  An  organization  was  formed  with  a  board  of  twenty 
directors:  Wendell  G.  Corthell  was  chosen  President,  and  Herbert 
W.  Pinkham,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A  charter  was  procured 
dated  April  8,  1889,  and  its  first  meeting  for  the  payment  of  dues 
and  the  granting  of  loans  was  held  on  the  16th  of  April,  1889. 

In  its  infancy  it  held  its  monthly  meetings  in  the  hall  on  Beale 
Street,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Knights  of  Honor  Hall.  When 
the  new  hall  was  built  (now  the  Wollaston  Chambers)  the  meetings 
were  held  there;  but  the  work  was  done,  aside  from  this  one  even¬ 
ing  a  month,  by  the  Secretary  at  his  home  in  the  evenings.  The 
bank  grew  and  it  became  necessary  to  keep  it  open  a  part  of  every 
day,  so  a  room  was  secured  at  307  Newport  Avenue.  This  room 
was  occupied  until  a  few  years  ago,  at  which  time  new  and  enlarged 
quarters  were  secured  at  80  Beale  Street.  This  is  a  brick  addition 
to  the  Post  Office  Building,  very  centrally  located  and  very  light 
and  airy. 

From  one  person  to  do  the  work  in  the  beginning,  it  now  has  a 
Treasurer,  an  Assistant  Treasurer  and  three  Clerks,  and  on  bank 
days  two  additional  ones.  Its  assets  have  grown  from  $1,000.25 
to  about  $3,500,000,  and  it  is  now  loaning  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000  a  month.  Of  its  original  Board  of  Directors,  three  are' 
still  serving,  having  been  members  continuously:  Messrs.  N.  G. 
Nickerson,  Charles  F.  Wilde  and  its  Treasurer.  It  has  had  four 
Presidents,  W.  G.  Corthell,  Smith  B.  Harrington,  Herbert  T. 
Whitman  and  Frederick  H.  Bishop.  The  assets  in  the  co-operative 
banks  in  Massachusetts  are  now  over  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  assets  in  the  United  States  (known  as  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  outside  of  Massachusetts)  are  over  four  billions. 

On  February  13,  1889,  a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
co-operative  Bank  in  Quincy  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Bank 
Incorporation. 

The  petition  was  granted  March  27,  1889,  and  on  April  17  of 
that  year  the  bank  was  organized. 

The  officers  and  directors  chosen  at  that  meeting  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  William  L.  Faxon;  Vice-President,  Dr.  John  F.  Welch; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Richard  D.  Chase;  Directors,  Warren 
W.  Adams,  Rupert  F.  Claflin,  George  B.  Dewson,  Walter  W. 
Ewell,  George  H.  Field,  Albert  Keating,  Theophilus  King,  John 
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F.  Merrill,  Andrew  Milne,  Charles  R.  Sherman,  Frederick  H. 
Smith,  Horace  F.  Spear,  James  Thompson,  Wilson  Tisdale,  Sted- 
man  Williams. 

The  bank  opened  for  business  May  7,  1889,  in  Hancock  Hall, 
corner  of  Hancock  and  Canal  streets. 

There  were  690  shares  sold  at  this  meeting  and  $690  collected, 
showing  that  the  bank  began  business  on  a  capital  of  $690. 

This  money  was  immediately  loaned  to  the  late  John  H.  Gillis, 
he  being  the  first  in  Quincy  to  pay  for  a  home  through  the  co¬ 
operative  bank  plan. 

The  bank  took  offices  at  Room  25  in  the  Durgin  &  Merrill  Block, 
and  continued  there  until  1897,  when  it  moved  to  the  Savings 
Bank  Building  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  R.  D.  Chase  &  Co. 

In  1911  Richard  D.  Chase  resigned  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and  Frank  A.  Reed  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  bank  then 
moved  to  Room  13,  Adams  Building,  and  remained  there  until 
1919,  when  it  again  moved  to  the  Savings  Bank  Building  in  the 
spacious  office  it  now  occupies. 

The  bank  has  continued  to  grow  from  the  day  of  its  organization 
to  the  present,  and  has  become  one  of  the  strong  financial  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  with  assets  of  over  $4,000,000. 

Since  its  organization  the  bank  has  had  four  Presidents  and  two 
Treasurers.  The  Presidents  were  Dr.  William  L.  Faxon,  1889  to 
1893;  Dr.  John  F.  Welch,  1893  to  1914;  Joseph  A.  Sedgwick,  1914 
to  1916;  Frank  W.  Crane,  1916  to  the  present.  The  Treasurers 
were  Richard  D.  Chase,  1889  to  1911;  Frank  A.  Reed,  1911  to  the 
present. 

The  present  board  of  officers  and  directors  are:  President,  Frank 
W.  Crane;  Vice-President,  James  F.  Young;  Treasurer,  Frank  A. 
Reed;  Directors,  George  W.  Abele,  Louis  S.  Cleaves,  Frank  W. 
Crane,  Robert  E.  Foy,  Joseph  B.  Grossman,  John  P.  Granahan, 
John  F.  Hunt,  Perry  Lawton,  Angus  D.  Martin,  Charles  J.  McGil- 
vary,  J.  Warren  Nightingale,  Frank  A.  Reed,  John  G.  Roberts, 
Eugene  R.  Stone,  Chester  E.  Tenney,  Frederick  E.  Tupper,  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  James  F.  Young. 

The  Quincy  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  long  conspicuous 
among  the  institutions  of  the  city,  was  organized  March  22,  1851. 
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Here  again  is  a  list  of  trusted  men  of  the  community  who  united 
to  form  a  useful  corporation  whose  steady  expansion  reflects  their 
character  and  administrative  abilities.  The  stamp  of  old  Quincy 
is  in  its  long  history,  and  the  building  which  the  company  occupied 
for  two  generations  came  to  be  a  familiar  landmark.  The  meeting 
which  accepted  the  act  of  incorporation  and  adopted  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  held  in  a  “room  over  the  store  of  J.  Brewster,”  a  place 
long  since  forgotten.  The  memory  of  Judge  William  S.  Morton, 
chosen  chairman,  remains  as  a  dignified  and  genial  personality  and 
a  lover  of  letters.  The  eighteen  Directors  then  elected,  April  2, 
1851,  included  such  men  as  Gideon  Thayer,  Thomas  Webb,  Whit¬ 
comb  Porter,  William  B.  Duggan,  Daniel  Baxter  and  Apollos 
Randall.  The  chief  officers  elected  April  7  were:  President, 
Lysander  Richards:  Treasurer,  Israel  W.  Munroe;  Secretary, 
Stephen  Bates.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  the  company  showed 
cash  assets  of  $20,422.13.  Today  they  amount  to  $1,258,855.90. 

Since  incorporation  the  officers  have  been  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dents,  Lysander  Richards,  William  S.  Morton,  Israel  W.  Munroe, 
Charles  A.  Howland  and  Charles  A.  Howland,  2d;  Treasurers, 
Israel  W.  Munroe,  Charles  A.  Howland  and  Henry  M.  Faxon; 
Secretaries,  Stephen  Bates,  Charles  A.  Howland,  William  H.  Fay 
and  James  F.  Young;  Secretary  pro  tem.,  John  G.  Moore.  The 
Directors  at  present  are:  Theophilus  King,  Henry  M.  Faxon, 
Charles  A.  Howland,  2d,  James  F.  Young,  Frederick  H.  Smith, 
James  H.  Stetson  and  Delcevare  King.  The  record  of  Charles 
A.  Howland  the  elder  was  unusual  and  highly  creditable.  First, 
he  was  Secretary  for  twenty-five  years  and  then  President  and 
Treasurer  combined  for  twenty-four  years;  in  all,  a  service  con¬ 
tinuous  from  1860  till  1909,  —  forty-nine  years.  During  that 
long  period  he  was  assiduous  in  his  labors  for  the  company,  keen  for 
its  advancement,  courteous  and  genial.  It  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  company  occupied  its  quaint  building  on  Washington 
Street,  just  back  of  Stone  Temple,  for  seventy-four  years,  when  it 
moved  to  the  new  quarters  built  especially  for  it  in  the  new  National 
Mount  Wollaston  Bank  Building.  During  the  Tercentenary  Cele¬ 
bration  the  old  building  was  turned  over  to  the  Celebration  Com¬ 
mittee  for  use  as  headquarters. 
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PHYSICIANS  AND  THE  QUINCY  HOSPITAL 

EORGE  M.  SHEAHAN,  M.D.,  surgeon,  out  of  a  wide 
knowledge,  gives  much  in  little  in  his  story  of  the  physicians 
who  have  served  this  community.  Among  the  many 
blessings  of  the  better  organized  society  in  which  we  of 
today  are  privileged  to  live,  hygiene  and  the  scientific 
and  merciful  care  of  bodily  ailments  must  certainly  be  given 
a  high  place.  Their  development  was  for  countless  generations  a 
process  desperately  slow.  But  it  gathered  momentum  in  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  has  carried  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  physician  to  a  true  science.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  the  “Doctour  of  Phisicke”  could  not  be  a  specialist  except  in 
the  degrees  of  kindly  common  sense.  Each  inherited  what  of  value 
the  past  had  tested,  as  well  as  some  shocking  barbarities.  He 
received  them  from  ‘‘another  fellow  who  knew  how.”  The  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School  was  not  founded  till  1816.  Not  only  did 
scant  knowledge  limit  him,  but  the  scope  of  his  practice  was 
bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  competing  midwife,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  treasured  simples  of  the  housewife.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  living  for  the  doctor  was  not  always  assured.  In 
the  smaller  settlements  he  was  often  forced  to  take  up  some  other 
occupation  besides  that  for  which  he  was  trained. 

Dr.  John  Morly,  the  first  physician,  is  merely  mentioned  as 
purchaser  of  the  schoolhouse  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Flynt.  As 
evasive  to  search  is  Dr.  John  Wilson,  whom  Pattee  describes  as 
“one  of  the  first  physicians  settled  in  this  town  and  grandson”  of 
John  Wilson,  the  first  minister  of  Boston.  He  lived  in  the  house 
built  for  the  minister  and  which  was  situated  on  the  Taylor  farm, 
near  the  corner  of  Beale  and  Hancock  streets,  Wollaston.  He  may 
be  identified  with  the  Dr.  John  Wilson  who  was  chosen  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Court  in  1698  and  the  Captain  John 
Wilson  elected  moderator  in  1699,  and  who  was  the  first  person 
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to  be  granted  the  “liberty  to  make  a  Pew  in  some  convenient  place 
in  ye  meeting  house.”  A  man  of  some  importance,  very  busy, 
and,  if  he  indeed  be  the  doctor,  a  Practitioner  of  Physick  as  occa¬ 
sions  demanded !  A  pretty  good  example  of  the  diversified  callings 
of  the  ancient  doctor.  But  in  this  regard  he  was  far  surpassed  by 
Benjamin  Tompson,  the  son  of  the  first  minister,  who  is  set  down 
as  the  really  first  practicing  physician  of  old  Braintree,  and  who 
was  also  schoolmaster,  town  clerk  and  “ye  Renouned  Poet  of 
N.  Engl.”  Pattee  quaintly  observes  that  “in  urgent  cases  he  was 
obliged  to  close  his  school  to  attend  to  his  professional  duties.” 
The  town  records  read:  “Mr.  Tompson  was  a  practitioner  of 
physic  for  about  thirty  years;  during  which  time  he  kept  a  Gram- 
mer  School;  .  .  .  having  left  behind  him  an  uneasy  world,  eight 
children,  and  twenty-eight  grandchildren.  Deceased  13th  of 
April,  1714,  and  lieth  buried  in  Roxbury,  aged  72  years.”  The 
inscription  closes  with  the  fitting  lines,  “He  that  would  try  what 
is  True  Happiness  Indeed  Must  Die.” 

In  Dr.  Elisha  Savill,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Harvard  men  (he 
graduated  in  1743),  we  come  to  the  regular  family  physician  who 
devoted  all  his  time  and  strength  to  his  profession.  He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Savill  and  Patience,  his  wife,  and  was  born  the  19th 
of  August,  1724.  Pathetically  brief  was  his  life  in  view  of  his 
faithfulness,  as  thus  recorded  on  his  tombstone: 

Among  the  sick  I’ve  spent 
my  Time,  my  Flower  of  Life 
But  in  my  prime.  A  little  after 
it  was  Noon  my  Sun  it 
set  so  very  soon:  I  had  no 
time  to  take  of  you  my  dear 
Sick  friend  my  last  adieu. 

Dr.  Savill  died  in  1768,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Thomas  Phipps 
succeeded  him.  Then  came  Dr.  Henry  Turner,  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Brackett,  Dr.  Benjamin  Vinton  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Phipps,  who  was 
another  Thomas.  Their  name  lives  in  Phipps  Street.  The  name 
of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Woodward  is  perpetuated  in  the  Woodward  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Girls.  Born  in  Cambridge  March  12,  1791,  and  moving 
with  his  parents  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College, 
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graduating  in  1817.  He  was  one  of  the  doctors  who  learned  his 
profession,  in  part  at  least,  from  “another  fellow  who  knew  how,” 
his  preceptors  being  Dr.  Isaac  Hurd  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Adams  of  Boston,  his  uncle.  He  also  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1823,  and  shortly  after  began  practice 
in  Quincy.  He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Green- 
leaf,  who  was  a  leading  and  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town.  He  passed 
away  May  21,  1869,  childless,  and  in  evidence  of  his  affection  for 
his  adopted  town  left  property  to  found  the  Female  Institute  which 
amounted  finally  to  over  $215,000. 

“A  Brief  Record  of  the  Physicians  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
from  the  Earliest  Times,”  was  published  by  Mrs.  Annie  E.  (Ran¬ 
dall)  Faxon  in  1890,  followed  by  a  second  edition  entitled  “A  Brief 
History  of  Physicians  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  from  1700  to 
1906.”  In  the  first  edition  Mrs.  Faxon  speaks  of  her  work  as  a 
“labor  of  love,”  and  such,  indeed,  it  is.  Though  marred  by  some 
inaccuracies  it  still  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  thoughtful  men 
and  women  of  Quincy.  A  member  of  an  old  and  prominent  Quincy 
family  and  a  doctor’s  wife,  she  understood  thoroughly  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  doctor’s  life,  and  this,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  facile  pen,  well  qualified  her  for  the  work  she  undertook. 
In  addition  to  her  historical  writings  she  was  active  in  welfare 
work,  and  her  death  in  1911  was  felt  as  a  distinct  loss  to  her  native 
city.  Her  pamphlet  makes  kindly,  sympathetic  and  discriminating 
mention  of  the  many  physicians  with  whom  as  a  personal  friend 
she  mingled. 

Dr.  James  H.  Stetson  was  born  in  Braintree  in  1806.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Columbia  College  and  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School.  In  1830  he  came  to  Quincy,  and,  having  established 
himself,  married  Abigail  F.  Brigham  in  1842.  His  skill  and  a  genial, 
penetrating  common  sense  won  him  wide  confidence.  A  kindly, 
handsome  old  physician  is  the  memory  which  many  now  living 
have  of  him.  He  left  two  sons,  Josiah  B.,  for  years  the  talented 
organist  in  Stone  Temple,  and  James  H.,  an  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen  and  prominent  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant  in  Boston. 
Dr.  William  Brazer  Duggan,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1824,  was  that  rara  avis  a  physician  who  was  also  a 
successful  business  man  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  school 
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committee.  William  S.  Pattee  calls  for  distinct  mention,  not  only 
as  a  doctor,  but  as  author  of  that  comprehensive  work,  “A  History 
of  Old  Braintree  and  Quincy,  with  a  Sketch  of  Randolph  and 
Holbrook.”  For  this  we  owe  him  a  lasting  debt.  He  was  born  in 
Bath,  Me.,  1824,  received  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard,  and 
began  practice  in  Quincy  in  1850.  Failing  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  he  opened  a  drug  store, 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  town.  It  was  while  he  was  given  to  this 
less  arduous  service  that  he  gathered  the  materials  for  his  “  History.” 

Brief  sojourn  was  made  in  this  his  birthplace  by  Dr.  Henry 
Martyn  Savill,  a  surgeon  of  the  historic  4th  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment  during  the  Civil  War;  by  Dr.  James  G.  Shannon,  also  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  Elisha  Savill  and  an  army  surgeon;  by  Dr. 
Edward  Russell  of  long  and  arduous  Civil  War  service;  by  Dr. 
William  Bugbee,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Lloyd  G.  Horton. 
Dr.  George  B.  Newcomb,  son  of  Deacon  John  Newcomb,  was 
born  at  Braintree  Neck  in  1810,  took  his  medical  degree  in  1836, 
married  a  daughter  of  William  Packard,  and  after  a  brief  practice 
in  Braintree  opened  a  drug  store  in  Quincy. 

Longer  was  the  service  of  Dr.  Joseph  Underwood,  who  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1847.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  volunteered  his  services  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Seven 
Days’  Battle.  He  was  given  the  choice  of  freedom  or  to  go  on  to 
Richmond  with  the  wounded  boys.  He  chose  the  latter  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  as  a  surgeon  he  should  not  be  confined.  The  condition 
was  disregarded.  He  was  thrown  into  Libby  Prison,  where  he 
contracted  a  violent  disease.  He  was  sent  home,  and  after  slow 
recovery  began  practice  in  1865,  in  which,  by  his  sincerity,  sym¬ 
pathy  as  well  as  skill,  he  gained  wide  confidence  and  respect. 
Good  Dr.  James  Morrison  was  an  ideal  family  doctor,  although 
before  he  came  to  Quincy  he  had  served  as  professor  in  the  first 
Medical  School  in  California,  which  he  helped  organize.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  in  1844,  received  his  medical  diploma  in 
Baltimore,  and  passed  some  time  in  medical  studies  in  Paris.  He 
died  at  his  home  on  Hancock  Street,  a  martyr  to  his  professional 
duties,  from  an  infection.  Dr.  James  Frederick  Harlow  began 
his  medical  life  in  Boston,  where  he  worked  assiduously  till  declin¬ 
ing  health  forced  him  to  seek  a  less  exacting  situation.  He  came 
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to  Quincy,  where  he  continued  practice  till  his  death,  in  1889.  His 
beautiful  and  charming  wife  and  their  daughter  and  brilliant  son, 
James  F.,  Jr.,  are  held  in  affectionate  remembrance.  Dr.  William 
Lyman  Faxon,  Quincy  born,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1862  and  was  at  once  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
3 2d  Regiment,  and  was  later  promoted  a  surgeon.  On  returning 
to  Quincy  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  National 
Sailors’  Home.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the  Board  of  Health 
and  organizing  the  Quincy  Water  Works.  Dr.  Lorenzo  Fowler 
Butler,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  came  to  Quincy  in  1887. 
He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  C.  Randall,  and  a  long 
and  promising  career  seemed  open  to  him.  He  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  and  in  much  suffering  passed  away. 

Before  this  time  there  were  several  physicians  of  eminence  who 
seemed  especially  fitted  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a  rapidly 
growing  town  and  the  incorporation  of  that  town  into  a  city. 
The  oldest  among  these  was  Dr.  John  H.  Gilbert,  “The  Beloved 
Physician,’’  as  reads  his  nineteenth  century  epitaph  in  the  Mount 
Wollaston  Cemetery,  who  died  in  1899.  He  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1855, 
came  to  Quincy  in  1862,  and  remained  here  during  his  lifetime, 
acquiring  a  large  practice.  He  is  recalled  as  a  kindly  man  with 
“beaming  spectacles,”  with  a  sense  of  humor,  but  possessing 
withal  a  knowledge  gained  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and 
a  practical  method  of  studying  and  applying  his  knowledge.  He 
took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  surgery  and  was  truly  a  veteran 
in  practice.  His  life  partner,  Mrs.  Jane  Copeland  Gilbert,  was  a 
benefactress  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Gilbert,  the  musician, 
is  a  son  of  Dr.  Gilbert. 

Another  of  these  men  came  to  Quincy  in  1871,  —  Dr.  Johij 
Alexander  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities,  who  was  almost 
as  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  to  his  profession. 
His  genius  for  friendship,  his  loyalty  to  the  many  he  knew  and  to 
all  good  causes,  his  practical  insight  —  all  these  combined,  with 
his  quick  mastery  of  the  problems  which  faced  him  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  to  bring  him  rapidly  to  the  front.  As  the  family 
doctor  he  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  especially  to  his  kindred 
Scots  “his  very  foot  had  music  in’t  as  he  cam  up  the  stair.”  He 
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was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  graduated  from  Prince  of 
Wales  College,  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  being  one  of  its  earliest  graduates.  Among  his  many 
honorable  distinctions  first  rank  must  be  given  to  his  pioneer  work 
as  a  health  worker,  his  long  service  on  the  school  board,  and  his 
highly  successful  career  as  a  general  practitioner.  Much  may  be 
told  of  his  work  for  the  Quincy  Hospital,  but  perhaps  nothing 
better  could  be  said  than  to  quote  the  inscription  in  his  honor  on 
the  tablet  commemorating  his  life  and  that  of  his  friend  William 
B.  Rice: 

John  A.  Gordon,  Trustee  and  Physician, 
who  from  its  conception  gave  the  hospital 
loving  care  and  service  until  his  death,  1918. 

His  life  was  neither  easy  nor  entirely  happy.  A  self-made  man 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  attained  his  position  only  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  and  by  self-sacrifice.  He  was  fond  of  telling 
how  in  his  early  years  of  practice  he  made  all  his  visits  on  foot. 
He  had  a  natural  mechanical  ability  and  enjoyed  the  surgical  side 
of  his  profession.  In  person  he  was  strong  looking,  stocky  and  thick¬ 
set,  with  a  kindly  smile.  Harsh  and  unfeeling  language  was  absent 
from  his  speech,  but  for  all  that  he  possessed  a  fine  resolute  temper 
which  he  kept  in  perfect  control  and  made  to  do  his  bidding.  The 
loss  in  1903  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  Ernest  G.  Burke,  a  young  man  of 
fine  talent  and  unusual  ability  to  make  and  keep  friends,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Dr.  Gordon  and  one  which  left  a  permanent  scar. 
Dr.  Gordon  was  kind  and  generous  to  the  younger  men  of  his 
profession ;  he  was  gentle,  and  earnest  to  give  relief  to  his  patients. 

Still  another  of  those  public-spirited  practitioners  was  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Sheahan.  The  Reverend  D.  M.  Wilson,  who  frequently 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  the  days  when  they  lived  in  Quincy, 
town  and  city,  eagerly  testifies  to  the  impression  made  upon  him 
by  the  tall,  masterful  presence  of  the  new  doctor  as  he  went  about 
doing  good.  He  seemed  to  justify  the  saying  that  the  physician  is 
half  priest. 

He  was  born  in  Braintree,  of  that  adventurous  immigrant  stock 
whose  sufferings  in  the  packet  ships,  according  to  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  were  “hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  century 
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Puritans  who  founded  our  first  settlements.”  His  family  returning 
to  Quincy,  where  they  had  originally  settled,  he  attended  in  due 
course  the  Quincy  High,  of  which  he  was  ever  a  loyal  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  alumnus,  prepared  for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1873,  where  he  had  been 
a  Detur  Scholar,  a  distinction  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  catcher 
of  the  Varsity  Nine  (in  the  days  when  gloves  and  masks  were 
unknown),  two  remarkable  accomplishments  for  a  poor  boy  who 
had  no  help  but  his  own.  Not  satisfied  with  American  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  time,  he  determined  to  pursue  his  studies  abroad,  and 
in  1879  graduated  from  the  College  de  France,  having  been  there 
a  pupil  of  Claude  Bernard  and  Braun-Sequard.  In  1880  he  began 
practice  in  the  old  homestead  on  Summer  Street,  later  (1894) 
changing  his  home  to  School  Street,  where  he  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  always  being  active  in  his  profession,  in  city 
affairs  and  on  the  school  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  long-time 
and  valued  member.  On  January  5,  1895,  he  introduced  diph¬ 
theria  antitoxin  in  Quincy,  one  of  the  earliest  demonstrations  in 
New  England.  He  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Miss 
Marie-Louise  Maurice,  a  Parisian  lady,  and  the  second  time  to 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Conway  of  Quincy,  who  with  two  sons  by  his 
first  marriage  survive  him.  His  younger  son  is  Henry  Beston 
Sheahan  (Henry  Beston)  author,  traveler  and  war  correspondent, 
one  of  the  very  first  Americans  to  volunteer  his  services  in  the 
World  War.  Of  Dr.  Sheahan  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  mental 
and  physical  equipment  and  a  training  second  to  none,  and  though 
he  was  a  very  successful  man,  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret 
to  his  friends  that  a  metropolitan  career  was  denied  him;  but 
he  was  guided  ever  by  his  strong  sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 
In  every  fiber  of  his  being  a  thorough  American,  he  had,  neverthe¬ 
less,  always  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  once  hard  beset  people  from 
whom  he  sprung,  and  that  his  services  are  not  forgotten  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  all  who  knew  him  well. 
A  beautiful  memorial  bell  inscribed  with  his  name  hangs  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  He  passed  away  in  1905  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-one. 

With  these  older  and  leading  physicians  was  early  associated  Dr. 
Nathaniel  S.  Hunting.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  1890,  he 
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began  his  successful  professional  career  with  Dr.  Gordon,  and  was 
at  once  generally  accepted  as  one  whose  abilities  and  social  quali¬ 
ties  confirmed  the  saying,  "Quincy  has  always  had  good  doctors.” 
The  growth  of  the  city  was  for  him  not  only  a  widening  opportu¬ 
nity  for  medical  service  and  specialization  in  surgical  skill,  but  a 
summons  to  his  co-operation  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  Although  of  New  England  stock 
(and  how  much  his  good  mother  delighted  to  see  him  planted  in 
her  beloved  Massachusetts),  he  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
attended  Antioch  College,  founded  by  the  celebrated  educator 
Horace  Mann,  graduated  from  Harvard  University  and  Medical 
School,  devoted  himself  to  services  in  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
the  Children’s  Hospital,  and  then  took  a  course  in  Vienna.  Dr. 
Hunting  was  a  member  of  the  first  Harvard  Unit  to  France  in  1915. 

And  still  they  were  drawn  to  Quincy,  those  fine,  intelligent, 
ambitious  practitioners,  most  of  them  young,  who  gave  of  them¬ 
selves  without  reservation  to  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  the 
ills  of  humanity.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Donovan,  who  died  in  1894,  was 
born  in  Boston,  received  his  early  education  there  and  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Besides  his  devotion  to  his 
profession  he  was  active  in  city  affairs,  was  the  first  city  physi¬ 
cian,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  helped  organize  a 
systematic  care  of  the  poor.  It  is  remembered  of  him  by  the 
older  residents  that  he  was  a  man  of  pleasing  personality  and  a 
good  singer,  a  fitting  qualification  in  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Ita 
Donovan,  a  singer  of  national  reputation.  Her  services  were 
freely  given  from  time  to  time  in  furtherance  of  the  project  to 
establish  the  hospital  and  other  benevolences.  Dr.  John  F.  Welch 
was  another  who  passed  away  all  too  soon,  although  he  was  classed 
by  Mrs.  Faxon  among  the  veterans,  and  the  length  of  his  service 
second  only  to  that  of  Dr.  Gordon.  He  received  his  medical 
training  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  which  with  his  early  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  study  of  pharmacy  made  him  an  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  physician.  He  excelled  in  therapeutics.  Of  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  gifted  with  tact,  his  progress  was  steady  and  certain.  He 
was  a  man  much  trusted  in  business  as  well  as  professional  circles. 
Not  the  least  of  his  services  was  the  example  of  resolute  courage 
with  which  he  met  his  fate,  foreknown  by  him  to  be  inevitable. 
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Mrs.  Welch,  formerly  Miss  Emma  F.  Ambler,  survives  him,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  son,  Mr.  Ambler  Welch,  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marjorie.  To  this  period  belongs  Dr.  Henry  C.  Hallowell, 
whose  loss  is  still  deeply  felt.  He  came  to  Quincy  in  1889,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Marstin,  who  resided  here  but  a  short  time.  Dr. 
Hallowed  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  a 
graduate  of  Colby  and  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  a  conscientious  and  careful  physician,  yet  a  man 
of  easy-going,  genial,  intellectual  type,  interested  in  the  schools. 
His  training  as  a  schoolmaster  led  to  that.  His  widow  and  children 
continue  to  reside  in  Quincy. 

Dr.  Wellington  Record,  like  Dr.  Hallowed,  was  born  in  Maine, 
but  moved  to  Braintree  while  still  a  boy,  where  some  of  the 
older  residents  still  remember  him  as  a  famous  ball  player.  His 
medical  education  was  received  at  Bellevue,  and  he  settled  in 
Wollaston  in  1886,  where  he  spent  a  busy  life,  being  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  senior  physician  of  that  section.  He  was  a  man  of 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  prudent  and  conservative  by  nature, 
which  makes  the  violent  nature  of  his  death  appear  ad  the  more 
sad  and  strange.  He  was  so  badly  injured  while  boarding  a  railway 
train  at  Quincy  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
shock  and  the  necessary  operation  which  followed.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Record,  survives  him.  Dr.  H.  R.  Record  of  Brain¬ 
tree  and  Weymouth  is  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Record. 

Dr.  Roderick  McLennan,  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
graduate  of  Prince  of  Wales  College,  received  his  medical  education 
in  Toronto,  at  the  Boston  Poly-Clinic  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  and  settled  in  Quincy  in  May,  1887.  He  was  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker,  with  all  the  virtues  of  his  Scotch  ancestry,  inter¬ 
ested  in  civic  affairs,  rapidly  acquired  a  very  large  practice,  and 
was  successful  from  a  material  standpoint  as  well  as  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  patients 
and  many  others,  which  increased  to  the  day  of  his  much  lamented 
death.  Mrs.  McLennan  was  Miss  Caroline  Woodmansee,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  a  former  nurse 
in  charge  of  the  Quincy  Hospital  Training  School.  She  and  her 
daughters  continue  to  make  their  home  in  Quincy.  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Davis,  after  a  long  and  successful  career,  begun  in  1880,  retired 
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from  practice  a  few  years  ago  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was 
born  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  graduated  from  the  Boston  University 
Medical  School  and  continued  to  the  end  a  homeopathist.  Earnest, 
obliging  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  line  of  his  work,  he  had  the 
confidence  of  his  patients.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  W.  Robertson,  an  old-time  business  man  of  Quincy  and  a 
former  owner  of  the  Greenleaf  block.  Dr.  George  B.  Rice  while 
living  here  made  his  home  in  Wollaston,  but  his  practice  was  not 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  city.  He  attended  the  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity,  graduated  from  Boston  University,  and  came  to  Quincy 
in  1887.  He  was  a  delightful  man  to  meet,  as  was  his  wife. 
The  response  to  his  skill  and  to  the  social  qualities  of  both  of  them 
was  prompt  and  gratifying.  He  became  a  highly  successful  nose 
and  throat  specialist  and  removed  to  Boston,  the  larger  field  of 
his  desires.  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  Garey  came  to  Quincy  in 
1889.  He  was  born  in  East  Weymouth,  graduated  from  the 
Boston  University  Medical  School,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
his  practice  here.  He,  too,  may  be  counted  a  veteran  among  the 
medical  men  of  Quincy,  but  he  continues  his  life  work  vigorously, 
and  his  long  professional  career  does  not  seem  to  dampen  his 
ardor  in  the  least.  Willis  Garey,  artist  and  clever  amateur  helms¬ 
man,  is  his  son.  With  the  mention  of  Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  this  period 
may  fittingly  come  to  a  close.  He  located  here  in  1886  and  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  older  physicians.  Born  in  Ipswich,  his  early 
education  was  received  in  that  town  and  in  Hopkinton  Academy. 
He  advanced  to  Colby,  Dartmouth,  Bellevue  Medical  College  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  was  certainly  well 
fitted  for  his  career. 

This  is  properly  the  point  at  which  to  tell  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  these  elders  of  the  medical  profession,  —  the  founding  of 
the  City  Hospital  of  Quincy.  Dr.  Gordon  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  this  enterprise,  but  his  fellow-practitioners  responded  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  his  summons.  The  crying  need  for  such  a  noble  institu¬ 
tion  had  been  borne  in  upon  Dr.  Gordon  by  his  experience  among 
the  granite  workers.  Their  liability  to  severe  and  mutilating 
injuries,  and  the  constant  peril  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
inhaling  the  granite  dust,  which  induced  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
wrought  upon  his  sympathies.  He  wrote  an  able  monograph 
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upon  “Tuberculosis  among  the  Granite  Cutters  of  Quincy.” 
With  his  fellow-physicians  he  talked  over  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation;  he  dreamed  his  dream  of  lessening  the  suffering.  At 
last  in  1888  he  had  a  meeting  at  his  residence.  There  were  present 
Drs.  John  H.  Gilbert,  Joseph  M.  Sheahan,  John  F.  Welch,  Welling¬ 
ton  Record,  Samuel  M.  Donovan,  William  Lyman  Faxon,  Roder¬ 
ick  McLennan.  Dr.  Gordon  was  chosen  chairman  and  Dr.  Welch 
secretary.  All  were  aroused  to  the  greatness  of  the  project  which 
Dr.  Gordon  presented,  —  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  On  that  no  words  were  wasted.  But  the  means  —  how  were 
they  to  be  acquired?  An  intimation  had  been  received,  it  is  likely, 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  which  accounted  for  the  meeting  being  called  just 
at  that  time.  To  William  Ball  Rice,  public  spirited  and  wealthy, 
such  an  enterprise  at  once  appealed.  From  the  beginning  he  was 
interested.  Things  now  began  to  move.  On  March  13,  1889,  a 
charter  was  obtained,  the  incorporators  being  William  B.  Rice, 
John  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Charles  H.  Porter,  Mayor,  William  L. 
Faxon,  M.D.,  William  G.  A.  Pattee,  M.D.,  and  Herbert  M.  Feder- 
hen.  A  deed  of  gift  was  signed  by  Mr.  Rice  April  1,  1890,  convey¬ 
ing  the  grounds,  a  magnificent  site,  and  the  hospital.  The  citi¬ 
zens  rallied  to  the  furnishing  and  maintenance  by  giving  fairs  and 
entertainments,  besides  contributing  sums  of  money.  On  June 
17,  1890,  this  munificent  benevolence  was  dedicated  and  opened 
for  service.  The  first  medical  and  surgical  staff  consisted  of  Drs. 
Gilbert,  Welch,  Sheahan,  Donovan,  McLennan,  Hunting,  Record, 
Gordon  and  Dr.  George  Gay  of  Boston,  “special  physician  and 
surgeon.”  There  was  a  separate  homeopathic  school  and  staff 
consisting  of  Drs.  George  B.  Rice,  C.  W.  Garey,  H.  C.  Hallowell 
and  F.  S.  Davis.  This  distinction  continued  for  a  long  time,  but 
of  late  years,  owing  largely  to  the  change  in  policy  of  a  prominent 
medical  school  (Boston  University),  and  the  more  inclusive  quali¬ 
fication  rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  it  has  become 
more  or  less  academic.  Miss  Blanche  Thayer  was  matron  and 
Miss  Catherine  Gibson  head  nurse. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  P.  Wentworth,  and  so  highly  esteemed 
was  his  work  that  the  plan  of  the  City  Hospital  of  Quincy  was 
included  in  a  standard  textbook  of  the  time  as  an  example  of 
a  highly  satisfactory  small  hospital.  Should  the  hospital  be  in 
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service  thrice  thirty-five  years  more  it  will  never  fill  a  more  press¬ 
ing  need  than  it  did  in  its  first  year,  for  that  was  the  year  of  the 
terrible  “Quincy  disaster,”  caused  by  derailment  of  a  train.  On 
August  19  twenty-four  people  were  hurriedly  conveyed  to  the 
hospital,  of  whom  eight  died  during  the  night  and  one  the  next 
day,  many  from  the  terrible  scalds  and  burns  which  they  had 
received.  Typhoid  fever  was  a  scourge  in  the  earlier  day  and  the 
hospital  received  and  cared  for  many  sufferers.  Two  nurses, 
Ida  M.  Wilson  and  Sarah  I.  Ball,  fell  victims,  true  martyrs  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  hospital  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the 
medical  conduct  of  the  institution  were  borne  in  rotation  by  Drs. 
Gordon,  Sheahan  and  Welch.  At  Dr.  Welch’s  death  these  duties 
fell  largely  on  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Hunting,  and  he  has  remained 
at  the  hospital,  its  guide,  counselor  and  friend.  He  has  filled  many 
important  positions  on  the  staff  and  various  boards  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  has  been  a  long-time  and  valued  member  of  the  school 
committee.  The  position  which  he  holds  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  complimentary  vote 
he  receives  at  each  re-election. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  great  advances  had 
been  made  in  the  more  scientific  treatment  of  ailments  and  injuries; 
in  the  hospital  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  patients, 
especially  surgical  cases;  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  ampler 
facilities.  Mr.  William  B.  Rice  again  responded  liberally  with  the 
gift  of  the  “Rice  Pavilion.”  This  was  the  year  1909,  in  which  he 
passed  away,  —  a  great  loss  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  entire 
community.  A  new  surgical  building  —  and  none  better  of  its 
size  can  be  found  anywhere  —  was  opened  in  1912,  the  gift  from  a 
fund  started  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  Homans  and  her  brothers, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  third  of  the  name,  and  Arthur  Adams,  as 
a  memorial  to  their  mother,  Mrs.  John  Quincy  (Crowninshield) 
Adams.  In  the  same  year  the  Faxon  Nurses’  Home,  the  gift  of 
Henry  Munroe  Faxon,  was  opened,  a  handsome  building  and 
thoroughly  well  designed.  Mr.  Fred  B.  Rice  also  assisted  in  sup¬ 
plying  much-needed  quarters  for  nurses  by  erecting  a  building 
opposite  the  driveway.  Colonel  William  B.  White,  a  prominent 
and  successful  business  man  who  had  returned  to  his  old  home  to 
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end  his  days,  presented  an  X-ray  outfit,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
installed,  although  as  early  as  1898  a  plate  machine,  the  best 
available  at  the  time,  had  been  given  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Sheahan.  None 
too  soon  were  the  larger  accommodations  furnished,  for  in  1918 
the  Four  Horsemen  were  abroad  on  their  awful  ride:  the  deadly 
pestilence,  known  as  the  Spanish  influenza,  raged  with  unabated 
violence  for  over  two  months.  The  city  met  the  situation  with 
courage.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Whiton, 
emergency  hospitals,  one  of  which  was  the  Neighborhood  Club, 
with  all  available  doctors  and  nurses,  were  provided  and  control 
was  finally  accomplished,  but  it  was  a  time  of  terrible  distress. 
The  clanging  of  the  ambulance  bell  and  the  passing  of  the  funeral 
train  were  for  days  at  a  time  almost  hourly  occurrences. 

On  March  1,  1919,  the  control  of  the  hospital  was  taken  over  by 
the  city.  “For  thirty  years  the  hospital  had  been  supported  by 
the  generosity  and  devotion  of  our  public-spirited  citizens,  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  together  with  the  sudden  overwhelming 
demands  upon  its  capacity,  incident  to  war-time  activities,  required 
financial  resources  too  great  for  private  benefactions  to  meet,” 
even  with  the  devoted  activities  of  the  Hospital  Aid  Association. 
In  1924  no  less  than  2,265  patients  were  treated.  A  huge  service 
building,  a  model  of  utility,  has  been  added,  and  the  new  patients’ 
building  is  nearing  completion.  The  present  laboratory  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1923.  The  present  Board  of  Managers  has  as  its  head 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Price,  with  Mr.  Maurice  P.  Spillane  as  secretary. 

The  completion  and  extension  of  the  hospital  brought  the  physi¬ 
cians  closer  together  as  a  body  and  made  for  unity  and  co-operation. 
About  all  of  them  were  connected  with  it  in  some  way  —  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  as  specialists,  as  house  physicians.  In  1901  Dr. 
Gordon,  wishing  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  his  burdens,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Ellsworth  took  his  place  on  the  staff.  Dr.  Ellsworth,  son  of  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Ellsworth,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  Boston  City  Hospital.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  busy  practitioner,  having  great  popularity  and  prestige. 
His  attention  being  drawn  to  X-ray  work  through  his  association 
with  Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams,  he  eventually  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  that  branch  of  his  profession,  with  offices  in  Boston,  where 
he  has  been  extremely  successful.  Dr.  Ellsworth  has  always 
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remained  a  loyal  and  willing  member  of  the  staff.  He  continues 
to  make  his  home  in  Quincy.  He  is  a  World  War  veteran.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Sheahan,  Dr.  F.  Ramon  Burke,  nephew 
of  Dr.  John  A.  Gordon,  took  his  place  on  the  staff,  and  has  remained 
a  constant  and  valuable  member  ever  since.  Dr.  Burke  has  lived 
in  Quincy  since  early  boyhood,  is  a  graduate  of  Adams  Academy, 
of  Harvard  University  and  Medical  School,  and  of  Carney  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  has  risen  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  and  by  his 
practical  qualities  has  been  and  is  a  strength  to  the  hospital  and 
to  the  community.  He  is  certainly  fulfilling  the  anticipations  of 
his  uncle  and  walking  in  his  footsteps.  He  suffered  a  great  loss  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Jane  Reed,  a  popular  Quincy 
girl,  by  whom  he  has  one  son.  Dr.  Burke  has  a  record  of  long  and 
valuable  service  in  the  World  War. 

Other  Quincy  men  added  to  the  staff  in  1909  and  the  years 
immediately  following  were  Dr.  George  M.  Sheahan,  son  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  Sheahan,  who  began  his  practice  in  Quincy  that  year.  He 
is  a  Quincy  boy,  a  graduate  of  Adams  Academy,  Harvard  College, 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
He  continued  in  general  practice  until  the  period  of  the  World 
War,  during  which  he  served  in  both  the  American  and  the  British 
armies,  and  since  his  return  has  limited  his  work  to  surgery,  being 
the  first  Quincy  physician  to  take  this  important  step.  He  is 
consulting  surgeon  of  the  Norfolk  County  Hospital.  At  the  Quincy 
Hospital  he  served  first  as  a  pathologist  and  bacteriologist,  the 
equipment  being  a  small  alcohol  lamp,  some  glassware,  a  few 
reagents  and  a  table  in  what  is  now  the  Delivery  Room  in  ward 
“B,”  —  a  great  contrast  to  the  well-equipped  laboratory  of  today, 
which  tells  us  graphically  of  the  greater  importance  attributed  to 
laboratory  work  from  the  year  1909  to  1925.  Later  Dr.  Sheahan 
was  assigned  a  regular  service  and  remained  on  the  staff  until 
1923,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  practice. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Reardon,  another  Quincy  boy, 
who  began  practice  here  in  1905,  was  appointed  anesthetist.  A 
graduate  of  Adams  Academy,  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Boston 
City  Hospital,  he  entered  enthusiastically  upon  his  profession, 
going  “over  there”  in  continuance  of  it  in  the  first  Harvard  Unit 
to  France  in  1915.  Later  serving  in  the  American  Army  he  returned 
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to  his  practice  in  Quincy.  He  is  active  on  the  staff.  So,  also,  is 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Sargent,  who  is  a  member  of  an  old  Quincy  family. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Adams  Academy,  Williams  College,  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  Boston  City  Hospital.  Then  there  are  Dr. 
William  J.  McCausland,  Dr.  Elmon  R.  Johnson,  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Bruce,  Dr.  John  Ash,  father  of  Richard  M.  Ash,  another  World 
War  veteran,  all  well  prepared  for  their  profession  and  devoted  to 
it  and  to  the  best  life  of  the  city.  There  are  many  other  physicians 
ably  maintaining  that  standard  long  ago  raised,  “Quincy  has 
always  had  good  doctors.”  We  have  space  but  for  their  names: 
Drs.  Harold  E.  Diehl,  Fred  A.  Bartlett,  William  G.  Curtis,  John  T. 
Reynolds,  William  H.  Blanchard,  William  F.  Dolan,  William 
Joseph  Harkins,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Bushnell,  a  World  War  veteran 
whose  health  was  so  shattered  that  he  died  soon  after,  William  R. 
Hurley,  James  H.  Cook,  Edwin  E.  Smith,  Roscoe  S.  K.  Hanigan, 
Frank  E.  Wheatley,  George  H.  Ryder,  Michael  T.  Sweeney, 
Hjalmar  Ahlstrom,  James  F.  Condrick,  Lawrence  F.  Crawford, 
William  H.  Ferris,  James  E.  Knowlton,  W.  Porter  Pratt,  James  B. 
Quinn,  Eugene  D.  Whitehouse,  J.  A.  Zwicker,  John  L.  Flynn, 
Harry  H.  Braverman,  I.  Edelstein,  Edmund  B.  Fitzgerald.  It  is 
remarkable  to  note  how  many  of  these  physicians  are  World  War 
veterans.  Dr.  Marion  E.  Drew  holds  with  great  success  the  office 
of  school  physician.  She  was  born  in  Quincy,  is  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  College,  and  is  the  second  woman  physician  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  The  first  was  Dr.  Mary  K.  Gale,  who  practiced  in 
Wollaston  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Count  the  physi¬ 
cians  now  in  Quincy  and  consider  if  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
persons  still  living  recall  the  time  when  there  was  but  one  doctor, 
or  at  most  two,  for  the  entire  town!  Was  not  Dr.  James  H.  Stetson 
for  some  time  the  one  physician  and  surgeon,  the  good  old  family 
doctor  of  the  whole  community? 


Thomas  Crane 
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WILLIAM  B.  RICE  EVENTIDE  HOME 

NE  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  tercentenary 
year  of  the  city  of  Quincy  was  the  movement  to  establish 
a  home  for  elderly  people.  The  leading  spirit  and  founder 
in  this  endeavor  was  Dr.  Elmon  R.  Johnson,  a  Wollaston 
physician.  His  vision  and  enthusiasm  inspired  certain 
men  and  women  to  organize  and  to  interest  the  citizens  of  Quincy 
in  such  a  worthy  effort. 

These  were  Frederick  H.  Bishop,  Richard  D.  Chase,  Frank  W. 
Crane,  Elmon  R.  Johnson,  William  W.  Macdougal,  Abbot  L. 
Melcher,  Charles  A.  Ross,  Charles  F.  A.  Smith,  Reverend  Isaiah 
W.  Sneath,  Reverend  Guy  Francis  Wheeler,  William  W.  Willson, 
Mrs.  Ida  I.  Smith,  and  Miss  Ella  M.  Freeman. 

At  their  first  meeting,  March  14,  1924,  after  full  consideration 
of  the  venture,  it  was  decided  to  become  incorporated  under  the 
title  “The  Eventide  Home  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts.”  The 
charter  was  issued  on  April  28,  1924. 

By  personal  interview  and  articles  in  the  daily  press,  notably 
the  “Quincy  Patriot-Ledger,”  the  movement  soon  became  widely 
known  and  a  genuine  interest  developed.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
1924  certain  cash  subscriptions  and  the  residue  of  the  estate  of 
Miss  Inez  B.  Dunbar,  namely,  $1,624,  showed  an  amount  of 
$6,636  in  the  bank  as  the  financial  basis  of  a  future  home. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  December  31,  1924,  the 
second  step  in  this  laudable  venture  was  taken. 

Fully  fifteen  years  prior  to  this,  William  B.  Rice,  so  highly  hon¬ 
ored  by  citizens  of  Quincy,  had  been  actively  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  Quincy  Hospital.  Realizing  the  great  need  of 
a  home  for  the  aged,  he  specified  in  his  will,  among  other  worthy 
objects,  the  possible  use  of  a  trust  fund  in  the  direction  of  a  home 
for  the  aged.  At  this  meeting  his  sons,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Rice,  and 
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Mr.  Fred  B.  Rice,  representing  the  trustees  of  the  William  B.  Rice 
estate,  were  present  and  offered  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
$350,000  on  certain  conditions:  first,  this  sum  should  be  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  and  in  six  months  from  date  a  sum  of  at  least  $50,000 
should  be  secured  for  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  proposed  Home;  second,  that  no  portion  of  bequest  of 
the  estate  should  be  used  for  structural  purposes,  but  the  income 
from  the  endowment  should  be  used  to  maintain  the  Home. 

The  corporation  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  decided  to 
proceed  at  once  to  raise  the  required  amount.  A  successfully 
organized  effort  directed  by  Dr.  Johnson  resulted  in  securing  by 
June  3,  1925,  the  sum  of  $65,434.25  in  cash  and  pledges.  Such 
was  the  ready  response  of  the  citizens  of  Quincy  to  this  appeal. 
The  name  of  the  corporation  was  then  changed  to  the  4 4  William  B. 
Rice  Eventide  Home.” 

On  July  28,  1925,  the  trustees  of  the  William  B.  Rice  estate 
informed  the  Board  that  they  were  ready  to  place  the  trust  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  which  was  accordingly  done,  by 
which  a  sum  amounting  to  $350,000,  known  as  the  “William  B. 
Rice  Endowment  Fund,”  came  into  the  possession  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  In  the  mean  while  other  gifts  have  been  received  which  are 
cared  for  under  the  name  of  the  “General  Fund.” 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  very  generous  gift  from  the 
Rice  estate,  the  Board  realized  the  advisability  of  a  larger  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen:  Honorable 
Perley  E.  Barbour,  Mayor  of  the  city,  Clarence  Burgin,  Thomas 
Fenno,  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting,  Delcevare  King,  Fred  B.  Rice, 
Harry  L.  Rice,  James  H.  Stetson,  Laurence  H.  Sturtevant  and 
S.  Wiley  Wakeman. 

The  third  important  step  was  the  securing  of  a  temporary  home 
which  could  be  utilized  until  a  permanent  one  could  be  erected. 
With  extreme  satisfaction  the  Board  at  its  meeting,  January  27, 
1926,  received  the  offer  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice  of  her  home,  215 
Adams  Street,  Quincy,  for  this  purpose.  The  Home  is  ideally 
located,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  with  appreciation  of  this  great 
kindness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Rice.  Such  alterations  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  were  made,  and  the  Home  will  be  opened  for  occupancy  in 
July,  1926,  with  Miss  Alice  A.  Dillon  as  the  superintendent. 
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A  Woman’s  Auxiliary  has  been  organized  to  co-operate  in  the 
many  activities  connected  with  the  institution.  Its  officers  are: 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Rice,  President;  Mrs.  Clarence  Burgin  and  Mrs. 
Fred  W.  Austin,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  David  H.  Goodspeed, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Stone,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Laurence  H. 
Sturtevant,  Mrs.  William  F.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor,  Miss 
Carrie  Hatch  and  Miss  Isabelle  Peters,  Directors. 

The  Home  has  been  furnished  with  all  modern  conveniences  so 
as  to  make  the  condition  of  the  residents  comfortable  and  pleasant. 
The  aim  will  be  to  make  the  family  aspect  most  real.  Such  has  been 
the  aim  and  purpose  from  the  beginning  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  officers  of  the  present  year  are:  President,  Elmon  R.  John¬ 
son,  M.D.;  Vice-Presidents,  Fred  B.  Rice  and  Clarence  Burgin; 
Treasurer,  Thomas  Fenno;  Secretary,  Charles  F.  A.  Smith. 

Additional  contributions  are  constantly  being  received  from 
interested  persons.  Annual  members  contribute  $1,  memorial 
members  $10,  honorary  members  $25,  life  members  $100,  or  more, 
to  the  funds  of  the  Home.  It  is  desired  that  persons  contemplating 
making  a  will  consider  the  privilege  of  making  generous  bequests 
to  this  worthy  cause.  Such  bequests  should  be  made  to  the  “Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Rice  Eventide  Home”  of  Quincy,  Mass. 

And  so  in  two  years’  time  the  vision  of  the  founder  is  being 
realized,  and  a  “Home  as  permanent  as  the  Granite  Hills,  in  whose 
strength  the  weakness  of  old  age  shall  rest  secure,”  will  be  an 
actuality. 


Isaiah  W.  Sneath,  D.D. 


XIX 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CHARITIES 

UINCY  people  have  ever  been  quick  to  aid  the  needy.  In 
this  respect  they  have  acted  like  most  New  England  folk. 
They  have  been  neighborly.  The  circumstances  of  the 
settlers  in  the  beginning  were  much  alike.  A  meager 
living  was  the  ordinary  reward  for  their  laborious  life. 
“The  richest  were  poor,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  poorest 
did  not  live  in  abundance."  But  their  hard  lot  never  hardened 
their  feelings;  rather,  it  led  to  a  mutual  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing.  As  the  more  energetic,  intelligent  and  thrifty  achieved 
comfort  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  few  who  suffered  because 
of  the  lack  of  these  qualities,  or  were  sorely  stricken  with  ailments, 
or  inherited  a  shattered  mentality.  How  few  these  were  who 
required  more  than  neighborly  attention  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  town  was  not  called  upon  for  relief  till  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  had  passed.  During  that  time  unsanitary  conditions  were 
only  too  common ;  smallpox  was  cruelly  prevalent  as  well  as  other 
plagues,  but  emergencies  were  met  after  a  fashion  by  the  kind  in 
heart  and  by  kindred.  Eventually  the  poor  who  were  “put  on  the 
town"  were  such  as  were  long  helpless,  and  whose  keeping  was 
too  expensive  to  be  met  by  relatives  or  the  spontaneous  charity  of 
the  neighbors.  In  1687  Jacob  Pool  was  the  first  to  be  thus  dealt 
with.  He  had  been  lodged  and  fed  and  clothed  by  Timothy  Winter 
for  the  whole  time  in  his  abode  until  his  death  and  burial.  Obvi¬ 
ously  it  was  a  burden  too  great  for  one  to  bear  alone,  so  he  was 
recompensed  out  of  the  rates,  “with  the  Town  cow  which  he 
received  from  the  widow  Scant"  thrown  in.  Nothing  mean  in 
the  discharge  of  a  common  responsibility  in  this  first  case,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  the  preceding 
private  charities.  It  was  not  until  seven  years  later,  in  1694,  that 
the  town  meeting  voted  “on  the  affirmative  five  pounds  for  John 
belshers  widows  maintenance  and  thirty  shillings  to  Thomas 
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Revill  for  keeping  William  Dimblebee  .  .  and  seven  shillings  to 
William  Savill  for  dimblebes  cofin.”  From  that  time  till  1717 
there  were  but  eight  helpless  creatures  whose  care  was  provided 
for  by  vote  of  the  town.  So  small  a  number  in  twenty-three  years 
among  about  three  hundred  families  argues  for  much  private 
assistance. 

Then  gradually  increased  the  depredations  wrought  by  the  multi¬ 
plying  taverns.  Against  them  John  Adams  when  a  young  man 
fought  his  first  fight.  He  declared  that  in  them  “the  time,  the 
money,  the  health  and  the  modesty  of  most  that  were  young  and 
many  old  were  wasted ;  here  diseases,  vicious  habits,  bastards  and 
legislators  were  frequently  begotten.”  The  public  charges  for  the 
poor  rose  proportionately  far  above  other  community  expenses. 
No  less  than  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole  was  spent  in  this  way. 
“The  outlay  on  that  account,”  wrote  C.  F.  Adams,  “very  nearly 
equalled  that  on  account  of  the  schools.”  Private  charity  could 
not  cope  with  the  evil.  In  1740  there  began  much  talk  of  building 
an  almshouse.  It  was  proposed  to  repair  the  old  stone  meeting¬ 
house  for  that  purpose.  Finally,  in  1796,  the  first  poorhouse  was 
erected  and  the  poor  ordered  to  be  put  into  it.  That  inadequate 
structure  lasted  nineteen  years  and  then  was  built  the  one  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  “Quincy  Home.” 

The  situation  gave  very  little  content  to  the  inhabitants.  Doubt¬ 
less,  they  continued  to  relieve  the  distressed,  but  there  was  no 
system  in  the  service  rendered,  nor  adequate  continuity.  This 
called  for  the  organization  of  the  Quincy  Charitable  Society  in 
1837.  It  was  a  marked  revival  of  neighborhood  charities.  It  was 
on  November  21  of  that  year  that  the  neighbors  met  in  the  home 
of  the  Reverend  William  Parsons  Lunt,  situated  on  Granite  Street, 
corner  of  Goffee.  As  he  had  then  been  settled  but  two  years  in 
the  pastorate  of  First  Church,  it  may  be  surmised  that  his  new 
sight  of  conditions  was  much  more  keen  than  the  observations  of 
the  natives,  dulled  by  familiarity.  The  need  of  such  a  society  was 
given  emphasis  by  the  celebration  of  its  eighty-eighth  annual 
meeting  held  in  tercentenary  year,  November  2.  Its  object  was 
simply  stated:  “To  relieve  the  necessity  of  such  individuals  as 
may  have  just  claims  on  its  sympathy  and  charities.”  A  curious 
provision  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  anticipate  these  days  of 
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triumphant  feminism:  “A  Board  of  Directors,  eight  in  number, 
three  quarters  of  which  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

shall  be  chosen  from  the  female  and  one  quarter  from  the  male 

/ 

members  of  the  Society.”  So  the  first  officers  elected  were  as 
follows:  President,  William  P.  Lunt;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Israel 
W.  Munroe;  Treasurer,  Miss  Abigail  S.  Marsh;  Secretary,  Miss 
Judith  Spear;  Directors,  Mr.  Jonathan  Marsh,  Mr.  Elisha  Marsh, 
Mrs.  Frederic  Hardwick,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Marsh,  Mrs.  Adam 
Curtis,  Miss  Sarah  Vinal,  Miss  Lucy  Spear  and  Miss  Hannah  Spear. 
There  were  eighty  members  secured  that  first  year,  including  such 
other  old  Quincy  names  as  Nightingale,  Newcomb,  Packard, 
Baxter,  Savill,  Greenleaf  and  several  Adamses,  with  Mrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  wife  of  the  President,  a  life  member.  The 
treasurers  held  long  terms,  Miss  Judith  Spear  until  1850,  Miss 
Mary  Frederick  the  next  ten  years,  Miss  Sophia  Marsh  for  a  decade, 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Bass  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Munroe  became  presi¬ 
dent  upon  the  death  of  Reverend  Mr.  Lunt,  the  Reverend  John  D. 
Wells  of  First  Church  succeeded  in  1862,  then  followed  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Edward  Norton  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
serving  twenty-four  years  as  president  and  vice-president,  and  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Munro  Wilson  of  First  Parish,  serving  eleven 
years  as  president.  Marked  was  the  continuance  in  office  of 
secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Spear,  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  of 
these  directors:  Mrs.  Adam  Curtis,  fifty-six  years,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Curtis,  forty-six  years.  Consider  the  confidence  and  the  harmony 
implied  in  terms  of  such  length  and  the  zeal  exemplified  in  the 
absolutely  perfect  attendance  of  Miss  Curtis  in  her  fifty-six  years. 
That’s  New  England! 

On  the  basis  of  the  Charitable  Society  there  was  organized  during 
the  presidency  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  the  even  more  efficient 
activities  of  the  Associated  Charities.  The  churches,  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  the  Fragment  Society  and  whatever  other  body  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy  in  Quincy  were  invited  to  unite.  The  slogan, 
“Not  alms,  but  a  Friend !”  continued  the  channel  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  spirit.  Almost  overgenerous  had  been  the  Quincy  people, 
resulting  in  the  duplication  of  helpful  efforts.  Now  a  touch  of 
modern  science  and  efficiency  was  introduced,  and  the  more  than 
three-quarters  of  female  workers  eagerly  sought  out  and  served 
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their  needy  neighbors.  The  prompt  and  kindly  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Lewis  Bass,  Mrs.  William  H.  Dewson,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hardwick  Alden,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whicher,  Mrs. 
Theophilus  King,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Faxon,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Emery,  and  others, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  quick  response  to  emergencies  of  James 
Edwards,  Henry  H.  Faxon,  William  B.  Rice,  Judge  Everett  C. 
Bumpus,  brought  about  quite  an  improvement  in  relief  work. 
The  immediate  result  was  to  reduce  almost  by  half  the  “poor 
rates,”  the  removal  to  private  homes  of  eight  or  ten  young  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  inmates  of  the  “poor-house,”  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  commodious  “Quincy  Home.”  For  a  town  of  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  conditions  were  exemplary.  One  amus¬ 
ing  outcome  was  Mr.  C.  C.  Johnson’s  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
turkeys  to  be  given  to  the  more  needy  inhabitants.  How  far  does 
the  income  of  that  fund  go  towards  supplying  a  Thanksgiving 
feast  to  the  qualified  in  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  people?  In  1912 
the  Associated  Charities,  on  a  scale  called  for  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  was  given  a  fresh  start  under  the  initiative  and 
direction  of  Miss  Jenny  M.  Purchase.  Again  the  Charitable  So¬ 
ciety  entered  prominently  into  the  work  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
Women’s  Club  was  not  lacking. 

The  Quincy  Charitable  Society  has  aid  from  the  income  of  two 
funds,  —  the  Lemuel  Brackett  Fund,  now  in  charge  of  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  George  B.  Dewson  and  Delcevare  King; 
and  the  Elias  Perkins  Fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  to  be  disbursed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Society  and  its  officers.  The  officers  at 
present  are:  President,  Delcevare  King;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  N.  S. 
Hunting;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wilson  Marsh. 

The  Fragment  Society  of  First  Church  was  organized  half  a 
century  ago  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  clothing  and  footwear 
to  the  needy.  It  co-operated  generously  with  the  Charitable 
Society  and  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  No  appeal  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  means  went  unheeded.  Indeed,  it  was  an  extension 
of  the  old-fashioned  sewing  circle,  entirely  in  charge  of  the  ladies 
of  First  Church  and  bestowing  its  gifts  to  the  needy  in  the  com¬ 
munity  without  regard  to  sect  or  nationality. 

The  prevention  of  hardship  as  well  as  its  relief  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  Temperance  Society  in  1874.  Then  on  Febru- 
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ary  6,  1890,  the  Wollaston  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
was  founded  in  the  Congregational  Church  vestry.  There  were 
forty-three  present  and  all  became  members.  Mrs.  George  Litch¬ 
field  was  elected  president  and  held  that  office  for  many  years. 
Before  this  time,  as  Pattee  records  in  his  “  History,”  there  were  a 
number  of  such  organizations  in  Quincy:  the  Good  Templars,  the 
Quincy  Reform  Club,  the  Granite  Temple  of  Honor,  the  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Mary’s  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Young  People’s  Temperance  Union. 
Most  of  these  met  in  Faxon  Hall,  a  building  bought  and  furnished 
by  Henry  H.  Faxon  to  advance  temperance  and  the  no-license  law. 
A  number  of  these  societies  have  passed  out  of  existence,  now  that 
we  have  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Quite  recently  a  group  of  children  about  ten  years  of  age,  spon¬ 
taneously  aspiring  to  be  helpful,  were  gathered  together  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emery  L.  Crane.  Her  only  daughter  was 
one  of  the  group.  Within  the  year,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  all,  she 
passed  away.  At  once  the  girls  expressed  the  wish  to  be  known 
as  “Katheryn  Crane  Memorial.”  As  they  have  had  opportunity 
they  have  done  much  good  and  are  still  eager  in  helpful  service. 
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Quincy  Women’s  Club 

T  was  in  December  of  1904  that  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett, 
desiring  that  his  house  on  Goffe  Street  —  his  home  for 
many  years  and  built  by  his  father  —  should  be  used  to 
benefit  the  entire  community,  consulted  with  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Johnson.  She  had  long  been  identified  with  Quincy 
interests,  especially  with  the  Home  Science  Association  and  the 
People’s  Union,  and  she  in  turn  conferred  with  Mrs.  Willard  of  the 
Quincy  Mansion  School,  Mrs.  Wilson  Marsh,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Alden,  Mrs.  George  G.  Saville,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sanborn  and  others. 
The  possibilities  of  a  Quincy  Women’s  Club  were  considered,  and 
at  an  impromptu  gathering  at  the  railroad  station  of  Miss  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Saville  and  Mrs.  Sanborn,  the  project  was 
decided  upon.  There  and  then,  “in  this  convenient,  if  unromantic 
rendezvous,  the  Quincy  Women’s  Club  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born.”  Two  weeks  later,  in  this  February  of  1905,  a  large  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Bethany  Evangelical  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  at  which  Miss  Johnson  presided,  and  a  signed 
membership  of  over  two  hundred  was  secured.  A  temporary 
Executive  Committee  then  appointed  met  later  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Alden,  when  a  subcommittee,  Mrs.  Marsh,  chairman,  was 
chosen  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  At  a  second  public  meeting, 
held  in  First  Church  chapel,  the  constitution  was  accepted  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Everett  C.  Bumpus  elected  president.  In  accordance 
with  Dr.  Brackett’s  provision  that  the  women  of  Quincy,  in  order 
to  have  the  house,  must  organize,  not  only  for  self-improvement 
and  enjoyment,  but  to  express  the  neighborhood  spirit  and  carry 
out  educational  and  philanthropic  work,  provision  was  made  for 
a  visiting  nurse;  also,  the  Education  Committee,  Miss  Johnson, 
president,  took  over  the  summer  kindergarten  and  the  children’s 
garden  work  of  the  Home  Science  Association. 
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These  earliest  activities  were  soon  extended  by  the  operations 
of  some  seventeen  other  committees,  —  on  civics,  economics,  art, 
dramatics  and  club  management, —  accumulating  in  service  from 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  in  October,  1905,  to  the  present 
time.  Now,  four  full-time  nurses  are  employed,  besides  pupil  and 
substitute  nurses,  at  salaries  totaling  nearly  $7,000  a  year.  With¬ 
out  help  from  the  city  government  and  without  endowment  this 
beneficence  has  been  wrought  out  and  carried  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  community,  both  day  and  night.  A  nurse  is  always 
on  duty  at  the  club  house,  the  second  floor  of  which  has  been 
arranged  for  a  nurses’  home.  As  these  and  other  activities  increased, 
the  problem  of  adequate  room  and  essential  conveniences  pressed 
for  solution.  So,  in  1923,  the  visiting  nurse  work  having  been 
placed  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  it  was  voted  “to  renovate,  repair, 
and  make  additions  to  the  club  house,  provided  $10,000  was  in 
sight.”  With  a  forward  look  to  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary,  every  member  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  between 
November,  1923,  and  May,  1925,  $20,000  were  secured.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  auditorium  was  added,  with  newly  decorated  side  rooms  and 
all  other  things  called  for  by  increasing  activities.  In  such  sur¬ 
roundings  and  with  greatest  joy  the  twentieth  anniversary  was 
celebrated.  From  a  membership  of  three  hundred,  which  was 
considered  large  in  the  beginning,  the  Club  had  grown  to  four 
hundred  and  a  possible  five  hundred,  with  a  waiting  list.  The 
president  of  the  tercentenary  time  is  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Faxon. 

The  Wollaston  Woman’s  Club 

This  Club  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  “Current  Events  Club,” 
which  was  organized  the  14th  of  March,  1913.  Its  object  as  set 
forth  was  “to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  moral,  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  its  members.”  Before  its  enlargement  into  the 
Woman’s  Club,  its  enrolled  membership  amounted  to  full  two  hun¬ 
dred;  then  upon  this  transformation  the  membership  immediately 
increased  to  three  hundred,  and  eventually,  in  1923,  to  six  hundred, 
its  present  enrollment. 

The  Club  has  always  been  co-operative  for  civic  betterment.  In 
the  winter  of  1921-22  it  conducted  a  community  drive  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  a  lot  of  land  which  it  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  as  the  site  for  a  Wollaston  branch. 
Since  1922  it  has  taken  over  for  the  Wollaston  section  of  the  city 
the  drive  of  the  Quincy  Women’s  Club  for  a  visiting  nurse.  For 
this  purpose  a  fourth  of  the  total  amount  required  has  been  col¬ 
lected  annually.  In  addition,  the  Wollaston  Club  maintains  two 
scholarships  of  $125  each,  —  one  known  as  the  “  Wollaston  Scholar¬ 
ship”  and  the  other  as  the  '‘Open  Scholarship.”  Besides  this  it 
offers  two  complimentary  club  memberships  for  excellence  in 
scholarship  to  girls  in  the  senior  classes  of  the  High  School  and 
the  Woodward  Institute.  Classes  in  art,  music,  literature,  current 
events,  dramatics  and  domestic  science  are  offered  the  members, 
and  a  yearly  course  in  parliamentary  law. 

The  contributions  of  the  Club  to  various  charitable  and  welfare 
organizations  have  amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Among  the 
recipients  of  these  benefactions  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
the  Family  Welfare  Society,  the  William  B.  Rice  Eventide  Home, 
the  Quincy  Hospital,  the  International  College,  the  Near  East 
Relief,  the  Salvation  Army.  A  building  fund  which  is  being  raised 
now  amounts  to  over  six  thousand  dollars. 

These  three  presidents  of  the  Club  have  also  served  as  presidents 
of  the  City  Federation:  Mrs.  Ropes,  Mrs.  Rowe  and  Mrs.  Bowles. 
The  list  of  the  seven  presidents,  with  their  terms  of  office,  follows: 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Ropes,  1913-15;  Mrs.  William  E.  Rowe,  1915-17; 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Safford,  1917-19;  Mrs.  Boyd  F.  Bowles,  1919-21; 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Thomas,  1921-23;  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  DeForest, 
1923-25;  Mrs.  Wilfred  G.  Funnell,  1925. 

The  Young  Women’s  Community  Club 

This  organization,  initiated  by  the  Philanthropic  Committee  of 
the  Women’s  Club  in  the  fall  of  1909,  has  become  an  outstanding 
power  for  good  in  Quincy.  Beginning  too  modestly  as  an  Evening 
Girls’  Club,  meeting  but  once  a  month,  it  came  near  extinction  by 
1912.  In  order  to  revive  interest,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  E.  Pfaffmann,  where  plans  were  discussed  for  a 
Recreation  Center  for  girls.  On  this  basis  the  sum  of  $120  was 
secured  from  ‘‘A  Russian  Afternoon,”  at  which  Mrs.  A.  P.  Delano 
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gave  her  recollections  of  Russian  life;  and  this  amount  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philanthropic  Committee,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  center  when  the  fund  should  be  increased 
to  $500.  The  Pageant  of  Proserpina  performed  by  over  fifty  girls 
on  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Faxon,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Minnie  Packard  and  Miss  Ethel  Hersey,  added  $175,  which 
was  brought  up  to  $570  by  the  gifts  of  generous  individuals. 

Thus  a  fresh  start  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1913,  with  permission 
to  use  the  High  School  gymnasium  and  two  rooms  for  classes. 
The  next  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls  signed  for  classes, 
Miss  Packard  was  elected  president,  and  the  organization  was 
named  the  Quincy  Young  Women’s  Club.  Its  growing  importance 
led  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  Adams  Academy  building  as  a  recreation 
center  for  girls.  Mrs.  Pfaffmann  was  appointed  custodian  of  the 
building,  and  the  fund  previously  raised  was  turned  over  to  her 
by  the  Philanthropic  Committee  to  make  necessary  repairs.  After 
thorough  renovation  the  Club  moved  into  the  building  in  the  fall 
of  1915.  Classes  were  now  held  two  evenings  every  week  in  gym¬ 
nastics,  basketball,  dramatics,  basketry,  millinery  and  dress¬ 
making,  with  a  business  meeting  once  a  month. 

Helpful  activities  continued  to  increase,  the  Women’s  Club 
lending  timely  financial  aid  and  Charles  A.  Price  securing  the 
purchase  of  a  piano.  Also,  a  Community  Committee  of  interested 
women  acted  as  sponsors  to  stabilize  financial  and  other  assistance 
when  needed;  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  E.  Pfaffmann;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Pinkham;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  Homer.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  now  passed  over  its  interest  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  building  to  this  committee  and  a  hostess  was  installed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  activities  of  the  World  War  the  use  of  the 
building  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
essential  services.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  War  Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service  made  available  $2,500  for  girls*  work  in  Quincy, 
and  $1,800  of  this  was  expended  in  further  renovations  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  formal  opening  of  this  Recreation  Center  was 
celebrated  July  30,  1919,  and  final  reorganization  of  the  Club 
effected  under  the  name  “The  Young  Women’s  Community 
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Club.”  It  was  on  October  17,  1919,  that  its  first  meeting  was 
held,  one  hundred  girls  attending,  with  the  election  of  Miss 
Maud  McFarlane  as  president  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wright  as  house 
hostess.  Over  seven  hundred  girls  signed  for  classes;  the  Mayor, 
Perley  E.  Barbour,  contributed  $200  in  a  drive  to  secure  honorary 
memberships  to  pay  annually  $1;  a  cafeteria  furnishes  home- 
cooked  meals  for  teachers;  meeting  places  are  furnished  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  other  organizations;  annually  a  Christmas  party  is 
given  to  about  two  hundred  children,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Effie  Wardwell.  The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  promote,  through  a 
self-supporting,  self-governing  and  non-sectarian  organization,  the 
good  fellowship  of  its  members,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  central 
meeting  place  for  social,  recreational  and  educational  activities; 
also,  to  increase  their  power  of  co-operation  and  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  was  in  1917  that  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  were 
started.  All  through  the  intense  times  of  the  Great  War  these 
organizations  did  their  bit.  Growing  out  of  the  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross,  a  home  science  department  was  organized.  It  has 
proved  itself  a  very  useful  and  efficient  branch  of  welfare  work. 
The  good  will,  the  touching  friendliness  of  a  group  of  little  girls, 
took  form  in  the  Busy  Bee  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Addison,  in  1912.  It,  too,  has  done  its  bit.  Their  loving 
and  eager  fellowship  gathered  the  first  $25  to  start  the  Quincy 
Day  Nursery  in  1913. 
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THE  THOMAS  CRANE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

T  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  in  1871  the  citizens  of 
Quincy  made  a  small  appropriation  for  the  care  of  a 
public  library.  In  addition  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  appro¬ 
priated  on  the  condition  that  an  equal  sum  should  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  In  the  following  October 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  had  been  oversubscribed  by  nearly 
$500.  It  is  significant  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  project 
that  over  a  thousand  names  appear  on  the  list  of  subscribers,  — 
a  very  large  proportion  for  the  then  small  town. 

The  library  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1871  in  a  room  of  the 
Adams  Academy  building,  where  it  remained  until  1874,  when  it 
was  crowded  out  by  the  growth  of  the  school.  It  was  moved  to 
the  building  vacated  by  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
on  Hancock  Street.  In  1879  the  trustees  in  their  report  expressed 
the  wish  that  Quincy  might  have  a  memorial  building  for  its 
library,  like  so  many  of  its  neighbors.  A  few  months  later  a 
formal  offer  came  from  the  family  of  the  late  Thomas  Crane,  a 
native  of  Quincy,  to  erect  a  building  in  his  memory  and  transfer 
it  to  the  town,  to  be  used  as  the  home  of  the  library.  The  offer 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  May  30,  1882,  the  beautiful 
building  which  now  graces  Quincy  Square  was  formally  dedicated 
and  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  the  public.  The  foremost  architect 
of  the  country,  H.  H.  Richardson,  had  been  commissioned  to 
design  the  plans  and  supervise  the  construction;  and  the  result 
was  a  masterpiece,  whether  we  consider  the  solid  and  satisfying 
exterior  or  the  graceful  ornamentation  of  the  interior. 

The  building,  which  from  that  date  was  known  as  the  Thomas 
Crane  Public  Library,  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
city  after  the  growth  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1907  Mr. 
Albert  Crane  again  stepped  forward  with  characteristic  liberality 
and  offered  to  build  a  wing  to  the  library,  which  would  afford  the 
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needed  stack  room.  This  wing  was  designed  by  Mr.  Aikin,  who 
was  in  Mr.  Richardson’s  office  when  the  original  library  building 
was  planned.  He  was  thus  able  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  chief 
in  a  worthy  manner. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  growth  of  the  library  has  been 
even  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  city.  The  circulation  has  climbed 
from  175,000  volumes  per  annum  to  425,000  volumes.  To  the 
two  branches  then  in  existence  there  have  been  added  seven  others, 
in  order  to  carry  book  service  to  our  very  widely  scattered  popu¬ 
lation.  There  are  now  branches  at  Quincy  Point,  South  Quincy, 
West  Quincy,  Wollaston,  Norfolk  Downs,  Atlantic,  Squantum, 
Hough’s  Neck  and  Adams  Shore.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  city  during  the  past  few  years,  the  book  collection 
has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  until  it  now  numbers  over  60,000 
volumes  of  live,  active  books.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
library  to  preserve  books  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
The  present  tercentenary  year  bids  fair  to  show  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  any  previous  year  in  the  use  of  books.  To  the  effi¬ 
cient  Librarian,  Truman  R.  Temple,  is  it  due  —  to  him  and  his 
assistants  —  that  the  astonishing  growth  in  the  call  for  books 
has  not  only  been  met,  but  greatly  encouraged  and  guided.  He 
has  been  quick  to  co-operate  with  the  Americanization  forces  and 
other  social  activities.  He  has  gone  far  to  make  the  Library  the 
‘‘People’s  University.” 
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WRITERS  OF  LITERATURE  IN  QUINCY 

UINCY  writers  of  books,  pamphlets,  brochures  —  publi¬ 
cations  of  all  sorts  —  have  been  many  and  are  not  lacking 
today.  Their  productions  are  commanding  in  importance, 
forceful  as  well  as  voluminous;  much  of  it  beautiful, 
creative,  rising  to  the  high  level  of  literature  “where 
moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain  large¬ 
ness,  sanity  and  attraction  of  form.”  Not  so  much  attention  was 
paid  to  form  as  to  the  driving  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  noble 
truths,  lasting  principles  and  essential  reforms.  The  greatest 
writers  among  them  were  greatest  state  builders,  and  with  marked 
“human  passion”  and  with  “a  certain  largeness,”  to  say  nothing 
of  sanity,  poured  forth  in  massive  speech  this  especial  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Withal,  they  were  moved  and  informed  by 
that  highest  quality,  the  imagination,  not  only  constructively  as 
in  history,  biography  and  essay,  but  in  poetic  flights,  as  in  the 
address  on  astronomy  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  in 
passages  in  “The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,”  and  in  actual 
verse.  Surprising  are  the  playful  notes  that  sing  above  that 
“age  of  sorrows  and  a  life  of  storm”  to  which  President  J.  Q. 
Adams  surrendered  himself.  His  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms, 
which  were  printed  in  the  hymn  books  and  chanted  in  the  congre¬ 
gations,  were  a  harmonious  expression  of  his  devout  spirit.  But 
that  he  should  have  composed  that  humorous  poem  of  twenty-six 
stanzas  on  “The  Wants  of  Man”  provokes  a  smile.  Then,  while 
sitting  to  the  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  as  that  artist  moulded  the 
model  for  the  famous  bust,  President  Adams  must  compose  a 
poetic  appeal  ending  with  these  lines: 

Artist!  may  fortune  smile  upon  thy  hand! 

Go  forth  and  rival  Greece’s  art  sublime; 

Return,  and  bid  the  statesmen  of  thy  land 
Live  in  thy  marble  through  all  after  time. 

Oh,  catch  the  fire  from  heaven  Prometheus  stole, 

And  give  the  lifeless  block  a  breathing  soul! 
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How  many  more  poetic  compositions  may  have  issued  from  the 
heart  and  brain  of  an  Adams,  or  a  Quincy,  or  any  other  resident  of 
the  place  in  the  earlier  days  has  not  been  made  public.  That 
artistic  strain  would  seem  to  have  been  suppressed  in  the  actors 
by  the  grim  seriousness  imposed  by  the  tumultuous  times.  A 
sign  that  the  weight  was  lifted  was  the  appearance  of  that  genuine 
poet  and  artist,  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  son  of  Judge  William 
Cranch.  He  wrote  and  read  the  poem  at  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  town,  May  25,  1840;  he  rendered  a  like  service 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
First  Church,  and  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  a  poem  on  “The  Century  of  the  Nation.”  These  pro¬ 
ductions,  together  with  poems  published  in  a  book  entitled  “The 
Bird  and  the  Bell,”  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Although  not  born  here,  he  was  claimed  and  hailed  as  “a 
descendant  from  Quincy,”  the  grandson  of  the  Honorable  Richard 
Cranch,  who  proposed  the  name  which  syllables  our  old  familiar 
town,  and  who  was  brother-in-law  to  John  Adams.  If,  among  us, 
Christopher  Cranch  were  really  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  the 
realm  of  poesy,  he  is  apparently  destined  not  to  be  the  last  to  take 
that  mystic,  that  entrancing  path.  Today  there  are  several 
writers  of  verse,  Quincy  born  and  bred,  whose  expression  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  artistry  of  words  and  rhythm  may  be  apprecia¬ 
tively  registered  in  some  future  celebration  of  a  notable  anniversary 
of  the  community.  Now  their  creations  are  but  privately  printed; 
later,  the  quality  of  them,  deepening  in  true  feeling,  ascending  in 
thought,  may  call  for  wider  publication.  Such  promise  was  probable 
in  the  efforts  of  young  Ebenezer  Brackett,  born  in  1773,  a  son  of 
James  Brackett.  At  sixteen  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  wrote  a  poem  which  was  published  and 
attracted  some  attention.  It  was  an  ambitious  commemoration 
of  the  regicides,  —  Goffe,  Whalley  and  Dixwell,  —  the  heroic  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  day. 

Ebenezer  is  the  one  of  their  race  in  whom  the  Bracketts  first 
broke  through  their  firm,  iron-clad  resistance  to  foes  without, 
and  with  some  measure  of  genial  calmness  gave  themselves  to  the 
expression  of  high  thoughts  within.  Their  name  stands  out  in 
every  generation  of  the  old  records.  The  strength  of  their  activities 
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has  not  yet  waned.  Both  captain  and  deacon  was  Richard,  who 
first  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Higher  rank  there  was  none  — 
unless  it  were  that  of  the  Governor  or  the  minister.  Richard 
Brackett  easily  moved  a  man  of  importance  among  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Braintree.  The  monument  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  records  that  Richard  and  Alice  his  wife  arrived  in  America 
previous  to  1630,  and  that  “from  them  have  descended  all  of  that 
name  in  the  country.”  It  was  not  until  Captain  Richard  was 
seventy-three  years  of  age  that  he  resigned  his  military  duties,  and 
only  because  of  infirmities,  “having  desired  formerly,  and  now 
also  to  lie  down  his  place  as  chief  military  commander  in  Braintree, 
the  court  granted  his  request,  and  order  that  Lieutenant  Edmund 
Quincy  be  captain  of  the  foot  company  in  Braintree,  in  his  room.” 

Descendants  of  the  captain  and  his  wife  filled  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  in  town  government,  and  today  they  are  noted 
for  their  abilities  and  public  services.  John  Quincy  Adams 
Brackett  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1890  after 
occupying  the  Speaker’s  chair  with  great  acceptance.  He  came  of 
the  branch  of  the  stock  which  removed  to  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  a  progressive  statesman;  his  addresses  on  moral,  social  and 
political  questions  had  marked  influence  in  his  day  and  are  still 
instructive.  Edward  Augustus  Brackett,  born  in  1818,  achieved 
rank  as  a  sculptor,  as  if  to  show  the  inherent  possibilities  of  the 
breed.  His  busts  of  Washington  Allston,  John  Brown,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  are  celebrated.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  two  books,  “The  World  we  Live  in”  and  “My 
House.” 

But  the  real  trend  of  the  Brackett  spirit  is  illustrated  in  educa¬ 
tional,  moral  and  social  reforms.  This  is  shown  in  the  activities 
of  Miss  Anna  Callender  Brackett  and  Professor  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 
Miss  Brackett  was  born  in  Boston,  but  many  will  recall  her  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  her  aunt,  Miss  Nancy  Brackett,  that  gentle,  thought¬ 
ful  and  benevolent  lady  of  the  antique  type  who  lived  in  the  old 
home  by  the  tenth  milestone.  Anna  Brackett  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  educators  of  her  day,  a  pioneer  in  the  advancement  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  She  taught  in  normal  schools,  was, 
indeed,  the  first  principal  of  her  sex  to  serve  in  that  capacity  in 
any  normal  school  in  the  country,  made  many  addresses  on  educa- 
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tion,  and  wrote  the  following  books:  “Education  of  American 
Girls,”  “D’Anima,”  “The  Technique  of  Rest,”  chapters  in  “Women 
and  the  Higher  Education,”  and  selected  with  Ida  M.  Eliot  “Poetry 
for  Home  and  School.” 

Professor  Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett  has  extended  his  activities 
over  a  wide  field.  He  was  a  Quincy  boy  until  he  went  to  Baltimore 
in  1883.  In  1904  he  made  his  home  in  Boston.  His  energies 
have  been  chiefly  directed  along  the  line  of  social  service,  and  his 
published  contributions  on  many  practical  themes  are  numerous. 
He  was  president  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  Baltimore  under  its  new  charter;  also,  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1904.  But  his  chief  contribution 
has  been  the  establishment,  under  Simmons  College  and  Harvard 
University,  of  the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work,  the  first  school 
of  the  kind,  and  the  first  practically  on  a  full-time  working  basis. 
He  was  its  director  for  sixteen  years.  At  this  time  of  the  Ter¬ 
centennial  Celebration,  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest,  he  is 
serving  his  nineteenth  year  on  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  A  pretty  good  record,  one  which  certainly  places  him 
well  to  the  front  among  the  leaders  in  this  important  modern 
development.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  lecturer  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  for  several  years,  which  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  first  of  his  works,  and  it  might  seem  that  his  energies  have 
been  measureless.  The  titles  of  most  of  these  publications  are, 
“The  Negro  in  Maryland,  a  Study  of  the  Institution  of  Slavery,” 
“Notes  on  the  Progress  of  the  Colored  People  of  Maryland  Since 
the  War”  (both  published  in  Johns  Hopkins  Scientific  Series), 
“The  Status  of  the  Slave,  1775-89,”  “Democracy  vs.  Aristocracy 
in  Virginia,”  “Supervision  and  Education  in  Philanthropy,”  “The 
Community  and  the  Citizen  in  the  Field  of  Social  Service,”  “Ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,” 
“The  Psychological  Foundations  of  Business  Administration,”  and 
other  works. 

How  satisfactory  it  is  that  in  this  sketch  of  Quincy  authors  can 
be  numbered  a  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Sheahan.  The  Doctor  him¬ 
self  was  born  in  Quincy  and  attended  its  high  school.  No  person¬ 
ality  more  commanding  went  in  and  out  among  us,  and  no  service 
was  more  widely  appreciated.  And  now  the  son  of  the  Doctor  and 
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his  wife,  Marie  Louise  Maurice,  following  the  career  of  letters,  has 
made  a  name  for  himself,  and  is  extending  the  fame  of  it.  He  is 
better  known  as  Henry  Beston,  his  father’s  mother’s  family  name. 
Born  in  Quincy  in  1888,  he  also  was  educated  in  its  schools  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  and  attended  a  university  in  France, 
that  of  Lyons.  Inevitably  he  found  his  place  in  the  French  army 
when  the  Great  War  broke  out,  and  then  when  the  United  States 
joined  the  Allies  he  joined  its  navy.  His  letters  from  the  front 
caught  the  attention  of  the  country,  as  did  his  first  book,  “A  Vol¬ 
unteer  Poilu,”  published  in  1916.  From  the  navy  experience 
came  “Full  Speed  Ahead,”  and  with  peace  there  appeared  two 
books  for  the  youngsters:  “The  Firelight  Fairy  Book,”  whose 
second  edition  has  a  preface  by  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
so  is  called  the  Roosevelt  Edition,  and  “The  Starlight  Wonder 
Book.”  His  latest  production,  “The  Book  of  Gallant  Vagabonds,” 
appropriately  is  issued  in  this  tercentennial  year  with  its  study  of 
Thomas  Morton,  the  famous  roisterer  of  Merry-Mount.  Besides 
these  books  many  articles  from  his  pen  have  found  their  way  into 
the  pages  of  the  magazines:  “The  Atlantic  Monthly,”  “The  North 
American  Review,”  “The  World’s  Work,”  “The  Bookman,” 
“The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,”  and  others.  He  counts  himself  a 
faithful  son  of  old  Quincy,  and  seeks  to  honor  his  native  place  in 
word  and  deed.  During  the  hard  years  immediately  after  the  war 
he  did  good  work  for  the  Quincy  Legion  and  the  amelioration  of 
conditions  for  hurt  comrades.  Although  he  has  taken  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  York,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  thoughts  turn 
frequently  to  the  hills  and  shores  and  homes  which  were  the  delight 
of  his  youth. 

Scholarly,  thoughtful,  forward  looking  are  the  published  writings 
of  another  of  Quincy’s  authors,  Miss  Mary  Parker  Follett.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Allen  Follett  and  Elizabeth  Curtis  Baxter 
Follett,  names  which  carry  us  back  again  to  earliest  settlers  — 
indeed,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town  of  Quincy  and  old  Brain¬ 
tree.  Additional  proof  is  this  of  the  virility  and  the  mental  vigor 
of  the  people  who  made  their  homes  in  this  region  —  their  descend¬ 
ants  in  new  fields  of  effort  rising  to  nation-wide  recognition. 
Miss  Follett  was  educated  in  the  Quincy  public  schools,  the  Thayer 
Academy  of  Braintree,  in  a  school  in  Paris,  in  Radcliffe  College 
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and  then  in  Nuneham  College,  Cambridge,  England.  Such  devo¬ 
tion  to  learning  and  the  highest  culture  was  prelude  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  writings  which  she  has  produced.  Three  books  of  hers  have 
been  published  since  1918:  “The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,”  “The  New  State,”  and  “Creative  Experience.” 
Their  titles  command  attention  and  their  contents  have  won 
marked  commendation.  The  first  book  was  written  when  Speaker 
Reed  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  because  of  his 
masterful  decisions  and  apparent  assumption  of  unauthorized 
functions.  Was  the  Speaker  dominant  to  an  excessive  extent? 
What  should  be  the  proper  scope  of  his  activities?  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  call  for  the  study  and  the  presentation  of  the 
exact  duties  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House.  Miss  Follett  in  her  response 
urged  no  drastic  limitation  of  his  administrative  powers.  Rather, 
she  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  utilization  of  those  powers 
in  harmonious  relations  with  all  the  other  activities  of  the  House 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 
Miss  Follett,  after  her  manner,  went  direct  to  the  underlying 
principles  of  that  office  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and  as 
found  in  the  essential  qualities  of  human  nature.  This  passion  to 
bring  to  the  surface  and  count  upon  the  abiding,  the  ever  effective 
principles  in  the  case,  is  clear  in  all  our  author’s  writings.  “The 
New  State”  stresses  even  more  strongly  this  trend  of  her  thought. 
All  temporary  practices,  all  methods  of  the  moment,  she  dismisses 
lightly  in  order  to  make  contacts  with  everlasting  forces  in  their 
struggle  to  realize  better  social  conditions  and  a  nobler  civilization. 
She  leans  on  the  assistance  of  the  new  psychology,  the  new  human¬ 
ity.  Group  interests,  group  tendencies,  must  shape  politics,  “will 
create  the  new  world  we  are  now  blindly  feeling  after.”  “We  talk 
about  the  evils  of  democracy.  We  have  not  yet  tried  democracy.” 
There  must  be  no  effacement  of  the  individual  by  the  mass. 
“To-day  we  see  that  every  man  must  count  for  infinitely  more  than 
one  because  he  is  not  part  of  a  whole,  a  cog  in  a  machine,  not  even 
an  organ  in  an  organism,  but  from  one  point  of  view  the  whole 
itself.”  The  great  word  is,  “not  that  I  serve  my  neighborhood,  my 
city,  my  nation,  but  that  by  this  service  I  become  my  neighborhood, 
my  city,  my  nation.”  Alluring  are  such  chapter  titles  as  “Who 
is  the  Free  Man?”  “The  True  Democracy,”  “The  World  State.” 
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Miss  Follett’s  latest  book,  “Creative  Experience,”  continues  her 
penetrative  search  into  the  healing  elements  of  the  soul  of  the 
individual  and  that  of  the  group  and  nation.  “Experience  is  the 
power-house  where  purpose  and  will,  thought  and  ideals,  are  being 
generated.”  The  creativeness  of  it  is  effective  every  moment  and 
in  every  situation.  The  interweaving  of  our  experience  with  the 
experience  of  others  in  their  groups,  small  or  large,  is  the  condition 
of  progress.  “In  the  small  group  then  is  where  we  shall  find  the 
inner  meaning  of  democracy,  its  very  heart  and  core.”  Lord 
Haldane  wrote  the  Introduction  to  “The  New  State;”  he  and 
others  have  praised  most  highly  “Creative  Experience.”  While 
always  searching  for  fundamental  principles  Miss  Follett  is  as 
keen  for  their  practical  application.  More  than  ever  she  is  con¬ 
centrating  her  efforts  in  making  clearer  the  essentials  of  business 
relations,  aiming  to  make  a  contribution  toward  the  elevation  of 
business  management  more  into  a  profession  for  service  and  not 
for  gain  merely.  On  these  lines  she  has  delivered  lectures  before 
business  men  and  other  groups  in  New  York.  This  coming  season 
she  is  again  to  lecture  in  New  York,  and  this  utterance  with  that 
of  others  will  appear  later  in  a  book  on  the  “Practical  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Foundation  of  Business  Management.”  In  these  matters  Miss 
Follett  has  been  regarded  for  some  time  as  a  specialist.  Her 
writings  and  interpretations  of  conditions  are  based,  not  only  on 
her  wide  reading  and  deep  reflection,  but  on  her  relations  with 
industrial  committees  and  the  work  she  has  done  among  social 
workers. 

Ella  Calista  Wilson,  while  living  in  the  oldest  Quincy  mansion 
by  the  brook,  wrote  her  “Pedagogues  and  Parents,”  an  intimate 
study  of  childhood,  the  product  of  her  experience  as  a  public  in¬ 
structor  and  as  a  mother  of  several  children.  Her  constant  plea 
is  for  that  loving  understanding  of  the  nature  and  propensities  of 
the  child  which  impellingly  leads  to  the  development  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality  and  aptitudes.  In  the  same  vein  were  articles  which 
she  wrote  for  several  weekly  publications.  Before  this  “A  Royal 
Hunt”  was  published,  a  story  for  young  people  based  upon  the 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  From  her  pen  have  also 
flowed  many  short  stories  for  children.  At  present  she  is  finishing 
a  simplified  arithmetic  on  psychological  principles  which  aims  to 
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carry  out  the  conclusion  of  Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot  that 
enough  arithmetic  for  use  in  everyday  life  and  in  business,  and 
a  basis  for  higher  mathematics,  can  be  taught  the  pupil  by  the 
time  he  has  come  to  eleven  years  of  age.  Still  another  work  in 
the  stages  of  completion  is  a  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

What  if  to  these  brief  words  about  Quincy  authors  it  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  add  a  description  of  all  the  writings  of  the  Adamses 
and  the  Quincys?  It  might  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  encyclopedia.  The  card  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
credits  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  with  fully 
ninety  titles  of  printed  productions.  These  include,  besides  ad¬ 
dresses  and  essays,  such  large  works  as  the  “Three  Episodes,” 
the  biography  of  “Richard  Henry  Dana,”  the  “Lectures  at  Ox¬ 
ford,”  and  the  “Autobiography.”  That  swelling  stream  sprang 
copiously  in  its  beginning  from  the  soul  of  John  Adams.  The  ten 
formidable  volumes  of  his  “Works,”  introduced  by  a  “Life”  of 
him  by  his  grandson,  contain  enough  titles  to  wear  out  a  summer’s 
day  in  the  reading  of  them.  Amazing  is  the  number  of  thoughtful, 
erudite,  statesmanlike  productions,  which  separately  rise  prom¬ 
inently  above  the  inevitable  diary,  speeches,  correspondence,  re¬ 
ports  and  messages.  No  one  in  his  day  surpassed  him  in  force¬ 
fulness,  directness  and  wide  scope  of  composition.  He  could  not 
make  the  driving  power  of  his  words  wait  upon  the  adornments  of 
style.  But  style,  unaffected,  is  there. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  his  son,  more  highly  cultivated,  was  quick 
to  seize  upon  figures,  illustrations  and  other  ornaments  to  make 
more  effective  his  speech  and  writings.  He  has  a  literary  style 
as  one  who,  besides  being  a  natural  orator  and  gifted  with  imagi¬ 
nation  of  no  mean  character,  entitling  him  to  be  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard,  was  something  of  a  poet. 
But  it  is  in  productiveness  that  he  is  distinguished.  He  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  His  diary,  or  “Memoirs,”  of  twelve  large  volumes,  is 
but  a  selection  of  what  he  wrote  through  sixty  years  in  that  line. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  great  diaries  in  all  literature.  Then  there  are 
his  “Writings,”  selections  from  which  are  being  edited  by  Worth¬ 
ington  C.  Ford.  Seven  volumes  have  been  printed  and  more 
are  to  come.  These,  so  far,  include  chiefly  his  correspondence, 
messages  and  other  official  writings.  Besides  all  this  there  are  his 
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il Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,”  his  “Report  on  Weights  and 
Measures,”  “Poems  of  Religion  and  Society,”  some  twenty-five 
other  titles  and  speeches  innumerable!  Everything  written  by  his 
own  hand,  without  the  aid  of  a  secretary.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  suffered  from  writer’s  cramp  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  an 
iron  ring  fashioned  with  a  smaller  ring  to  hold  the  pen.  A  few  days 
before  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which  ended  his  labors  he  wrote: 
“If  my  intellectual  powers  had  been  such  as  have  been  sometimes 
committed  by  the  Creator  of  man  to  single  individuals  of  the 
species,  my  diary  would  have  been,  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  most  precious  and  valuable  book  ever  written  by  human 
hands,  and  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
my  country  and  of  mankind.  I  would,  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  genius  and  the  irrepressible  energy  of  will  and  the  favor  of 
Almighty  God,  have  banished  war  and  slavery  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  forever.  But  the  conceptive  power  of  mind  was  not 
conferred  upon  me  by  my  Maker,  and  I  have  not  improved  the 
scanty  portion  of  His  gifts  as  I  might  and  ought  to  have  done,”  — 
an  implication  that  his  diary  might  have  recorded  noblest  deeds 
of  men  rather  than  the  old  and  tragic  defeats,  if  that  “irrepressible 
energy  of  will”  in  him,  a  sacrificial  offering,  had  moved  God  to 
deign  to  employ  him  as  His  agent  in  that  moment  of  unparalleled 
national  possibilities.  For  his  failure  to  improve  fully  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him  he  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  his  Maker! 
In  that  humble,  almost  despairing  gesture,  figures  the  moral 
grandeur  of  America’s  sublimest  Puritan. 

His  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  Ambassador,  was  only  less 
prolific  a  writer.  His  diary,  doubtlessly  extensive,  is  yet  to  see  the 
light.  But  a  slight  scrutiny  of  the  card  catalogue  discloses  some 
twenty  titles,  which  include  the  ten  volumes  of  the  “Memoirs” 
of  his  father,  a  large  and  a  smaller  “Life  of  John  Adams,”  the 
“Works”  of  John  Adams,  to  say  nothing  of  historical  addresses, 
political  speeches,  diplomatic  papers  and  the  editing  of  the  “Let¬ 
ters  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams.”  His  literary  labors  were  thus 
mainly  to  gather  together  and  put  in  orderly  form  the  works  of 
his  predecessors.  His  the  duty  to  raise  the  walls  of  “a  vast  literary 
edifice,”  to  use  the  words  of  S.  P.  Sherman,  “built  by  successive 
generations.” 
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But  to  Henry  Adams,  third  son  of  the  Ambassador,  fell  the 
more  creative  work  of  explorations  in  history  and  thought  and  the 
attempt  to  make  less  vague  the  reaches  of  human  purpose  and 
vision.  He  was  a  variation  of  the  type  and  decidedly  original. 
His  many  essays  show  this,  also  his  two  novels.  Serious  and 
scholarly  and  fascinating  in  style  are  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
“History  of  the  United  States;”  the  “Life  of  Gallatin”  is  authori¬ 
tative;  and  then  there  are  the  “Education  of  Henry  Adams”  and 
“  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.”  Finally,  Brooks  Adams,  the 
fourth  and  only  living  son,  commands  attention  with  over  twenty- 
five  thoughtful  publications,  beginning  with  “The  Emancipation 
of  Massachusetts,”  and  continuing  with  other  books  of  world-wide 
scope.  All  is  rounded  out  by  “A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters.”  Such 
productiveness  through  the  generations  of  a  single  family  is  un¬ 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  America  or  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  authors  in  the  Quincy  family  have  contributed  largely  to 
that  literature  which  we  are  fain  to  think  sprang  from  our  people 
and  its  soil.  Beginning  with  the  fervent  orations  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  and  his  “Southern  Journal,”  it  swiftly  mounted  to  the  noble 
productions  of  his  father,  who  became  President  of  Harvard  and 
Mayor  of  Boston.  His  “History  of  Harvard  College,”  and  of  the 
“Boston  Athenaeum,”  his  “Memoirs”  of  his  father  and  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  his  “History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston,” 
and  his  many  speeches  and  addresses  make  an  addition  to  be 
coveted.  Still  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  Boston  can  put  forth  a 
stronger  claim  because  of  his  birth  in  the  metropolis  and  his  love 
for  it.  Nor  are  we  more  justified  in  listing  among  Quincy  authors 
the  Josiah  who  was  second  of  the  name  to  be  Mayor  of  Boston  and 
who  wrote  “Figures  of  the  Past.”  Or  even  the  Edmund  Quincy, 
author  of  the  “Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,”  his  father,  President  of 
Harvard.  But  Josiah  Phillips  Quincy,  known  to  so  many  of  us 
and  who  so  closely  identified  himself  with  our  community,  seems 
an  author  to  be  taken  over.  His  productions  proffer  a  vari¬ 
ation  quite  new  and  acceptable.  “Cotton  Mather  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  in  New  England,”  “The  Peckster  Professorship,”  and  other 
writings  on  psychical  subjects  give  a  finishing  touch  to  “Writers 
of  Literature  in  Quincy.” 
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QUINCY  NEWSPAPERS 

N  one  room  which  was  office,  sanctum  and  workshop  was 
born  Quincy’s  first  newspaper,  “The  Quincy  Patriot,” 
on  January  7/  1837,  and  today  as  one  looks  over  that 
paper  it  reflects  credit  on  the  young  editors,  John  Adams 
Green  and  Edward  Butler  Osborne. 

Mr.  Green,  son  of  John  Green  of  Quincy,  as  a  boy  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  printing  and  learned  the  trade  in  Hingham.  Mr.  Osborne 
was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.  When  both  were  twenty- two 
years  old  they  started  their  newspaper  venture.  The  partnership 
was  not  of  long  duration,  Mr.  Osborne  withdrawing  and  going  to 
Danbury,  Conn.,  where  he  started  the  “Danbury  Times,”  and 
later  had  papers  in  Poughkeepsie,  becoming  a  successful  publisher. 
Mr.  Green  prospered  in  Quincy.  He  was  young,  of  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  that  attracted  friends,  and  soon  had  a  circulation  of  300 
to  400.  Today  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  first  sub¬ 
scribers  to  “The  Quincy  Patriot”  are  readers  of  the  paper. 

After  conducting  the  paper  fourteen  years  Mr.  Green  sold  it  to 
Gideon  F.  Thayer  and  George  White,  judge  of  the  Probate  Court 
in  Norfolk  County.  In  1852  Mr.  Thayer  sold  his  interest  to  Judge 
White,  who  in  April,  1853,  sold  it  to  its  former  owner,  Mr.  Green, 
who  continued  as  publisher  until  his  death  on  July  11,  1861. 

Judge  White  and  Mr.  Thayer,  having  no  knowledge  or  experience 
in  conducting  a  newspaper,  sank  several  thousand  dollars  while 
discovering  that  the  editor’s  life  was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Judge 
White  told  the  editors  of  the  “Patriot”  in  later  years  that  his 
experience  was  valuable  but  expensive,  a  situation  still  true  in  the 
newspaper  world. 

During  the  ownership  of  Judge  White,  among  the  boys  who 
used  to  visit  the  office  to  see  the  type  set  up  and  the  press  print  the 
paper  was  George  W.  Prescott.  He  carried  papers  on  a  route  to 
subscribers,  and  was  often  allowed  to  set  a  few  lines  of  type,  and 
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later  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Green  to  learn  the  business,  which 
proved  a  good  thing  for  both;  for  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Green,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  children,  the  boy  had  mastered  all  the  details 
of  the  business  from  shop  to  office.  He  felt  he  could  carry  on  the 
paper  provided  Mrs.  Green  could  personally  assist.  She  was  a 
woman  of  education,  fine  character  and  disposition  and  soon  made 
a  place  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Green  was  undoubtedly  a  pioneer  woman  in  journalism, 
and  through  the  years  to  the  present  day  women  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  “Patriot.”  At  the 
present  time,  Annie  L.  Prescott,  a  daughter  of  the  late  George  W. 
Prescott,  is  closely  identified  with  the  paper. 

During  the  Civil  War,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  newspapers 
suspended,  but  the  “Patriot”  weathered  through  and  soon  forged 
ahead,  standing  high  not  only  in  Quincy  but  throughout  the  State. 
In  1869  Mr.  Prescott  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  business. 
The  “Patriot”  was  enlarged  three  times,  and  in  1889  the  firm 
started  the  “Quincy  Daily  Ledger.”  When  ill-health  overtook 
Mrs.  Green  she  sold  her  interest  to  Mr.  Prescott,  who  continued  as 
owner  and  publisher  until  his  death,  September  9,  1908. 

The  “Quincy  Patriot”  and  “Quincy  Daily  Ledger”  were  con¬ 
solidated  in  1914.  In  nearly  a  century  of  business  the  paper  has 
gone  steadily  forward,  and  from  one  room,  it  now  has  its  own 
home  with  a  large  modern  plant. 

By  singular  coincidence  the  new  building  is  on  Temple  Street, 
Quincy  Center,  on  the  spot  where  two  other  newspapers  have  been 
published,  —  “The  Free  Press”  and  later  “The  Quincy  Adver¬ 
tiser.”  The  new  building  erected  in  1924  is  on  historic  ground 
facing  the  First  Parish  Church,  or  Adams  Temple,  where  the  two 
Presidents,  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  are  buried,  and 
is  a  memorial  to  the  late  George  W.  Prescott,  for  over  fifty  years 
active  in  the  publishing  business.  The  building  is  three  stories,  of 
the  latest  type  of  construction,  the  front  being  of  colonial  type, 
in  keeping  with  its  historic  surrounding,  the  age  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  name  of  its  publishers. 

Business  offices,  editorial  rooms  and  back  offices,  composing 
rooms,  even  to  the  press  room,  are  large,  light,  well  ventilated  and 
modern,  as  are  all  the  equipment  and  presses.  With  such  a  plant 
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“The  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger”  has  increased  in  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Quincy  homes,  but  in  surrounding  towns,  standing  for 
honest  journalism  and  for  real  service  to  the  community. 

On  January  1,  1843,  “The  Quincy  Aurora”  was  started  by 
Charles  Clapp  of  Quincy,  an  ardent  supporter  and  advocate  of  the 
Whig  party.  It  suspended  after  three  years,  in  its  valedictory 
saying,  “  It  is  enough  to  say  that  our  patronage  from  the  beginning 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  the  paper  what  we 
wished,  or  yield  us  adequate  compensation  for  our  time  and  labor.” 

On  September  7,  1878,  W.  T.  Merritt  started  “The  Free  Press” 
as  a  county  paper,  in  politics  Democratic,  the  office  being  in  the 
Temple  Block  on  Temple  Street.  It  did  not  meet  with  success. 

“The  Quincy  Advertiser,”  started  by  Frederick  F.  Green,  was 
published  for  several  years,  first  in  the  Temple  Block  (Whicher 
Block)  on  Temple  Street  and  later  on  Chestnut  Street.  Mr.  Green 
gave  up  the  newspaper  business  to  enter  the  state  employ,  in  the 
charitable  or  welfare  department,  at  the  State  House. 

“The  Quincy  Telegram,”  the  second  daily  paper  in  Quincy,  was 
started  in  1909  by  William  G.  Spargo,  the  plant  being  on  Roberts 
Street,  South  Quincy,  where  the  paper  is  still  published. 


Annie  L.  Prescott. 
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PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

OHN  ADAMS,  while  in  England  in  1786,  looked  with 
great  interest  upon  “the  gentlemen’s  seats  which  were 
the  highest  entertainment  we  met  with.  ...  It  will  be 
long,  I  hope,  before  ridings,  parks,  pleasure  grounds, 
gardens  and  ornamental  farms,  grow  so  much  in  fashion 
in  America;  nature  has  done  greater  things  and  furnished  nobler 
materials  there.  ...  If  any  man  should  hereafter  arise  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  rugged  grandeur  of  Pen’s  Hill  he  might  make  something 
to  boast  of,  although  there  are  many  situations  capable  of  better 
improvement.”  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  seen  a  great 
change.  Nature  in  her  unadorned  loveliness  and  grandeur  has 
been  crowded  off  the  primal  scene  by  the  multiplying  homes  with 
all  their  “improvements.”  The  time  too  soon  arrived  to  save 
and  embellish  such  acres  as  might  remain  in  their  unspoiled  beauty. 
Fortunately  for  Quincy  she  was  blessed  with  foresighted  citizens 
who  seized  the  fleeting  opportunity. 

Our  noble  parks  —  the  Merry-Mount  and  the  Faxon  —  are 
gratifying  possessions.  Yet  a  perilous  delay  ensued  before  the 
former  was  secured.  To  advance  the  project  the  Merry-Mount 
Park  Association  was  organized.  Charles  H.  Porter  was  president 
and  Charles  F.  Adams,  2d,  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Association  secured  from  the  Legislature  an  act 
empowering  the  town  to  elect  three  park  commissioners,  and 
enabling  it  to  purchase  lands  now  included  in  Merry-Mount  Park. 
The  town  cautiously  accepted  so  much  of  the  act  as  permitted  it 
to  lay  out  a  public  park,  but  indefinitely  postponed  the  article 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  any  lands.  This  was  in  1882.  For 
three  years  the  majority  of  the  voters  refused  to  elect  park  com¬ 
missioners,  to  take  land  for  a  public  park,  or  to  lay  out  a  park. 
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All  this  was  in  face  of  a  very  elaborate  report  of  the  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation  showing  the  advantages  of  the  tract,  the  cheapness  of 
the  price  ($16,000),  the  imperative  necessity  of  present  purchase, 
and  the  confirming  words  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  highest 
authority  on  landscape  architecture,  pointing  out  the  “sylvan 
beauty”  of  such  a  possible  park  with  its  outlook  upon  the  ocean. 

Meanwhile  the  option  to  purchase  the  eighty-three  acres  had 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Adams.  Then  in  August  of  1885  the  whole 
matter  was  happily  ended  by  the  proffer  of  the  gift  of  the  land  by 
Mr.  Adams,  —  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second  of  the  name,  who 
already  had  done  so  much  for  the  town.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
the  24th  of  September  the  “munificent  gift”  of  Mr.  Adams  was 
formally  and  unanimously  accepted,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  convey  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  town,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  tract  of  land  should  be  “hereafter  called  ‘Adams  Park.*  ” 

Mr.  Adams  requested  that  the  name  originally  selected,  “Merry- 
Mount  Park,”  should  be  retained.  In  his  letter  of  gift,  dated 
Boston,  September  14,  1885,  he  referred  to  the  efforts  made  to 
induce  the  town  to  buy  and  hold  for  a  public  pleasure  ground 
this  historic  tract,  part  of  the  original  grant  to  William  Coddington 
and  Edmund  Quincy.  Then  he  went  on  to  say,  “That  those 
efforts  failed  I  now  accept  fortunate,  as  it  enables  me  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  which  I  have  long  had  in  mind. 

“The  family  of  which  I  am  a  member  is  one  of  the  oldest  con¬ 
nected  with  Quincy.  Father  and  son,  we  have  lived  here  close 
upon  two  centuries  and  a  half.  This  connection  must  some 
time  be  severed,  and  in  the  permutations  of  modern  life  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  it  can  extend  so  as  to  cover  three  full  cen¬ 
turies.  When  making  a  somewhat  similar  gift  to  the  town  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  John  Adams  expressed  himself  as  moved  to  do 
so  ‘by  the  veneration  he  felt  for  the  residence  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  habitual  affection  he  bore 
to  the  inhabitants  with  whom  he  had  so  happily  lived. *  Actuated 
by  the  same  feeling,  I  have  wished  now,  while  it  is  surely  in  my 
power,  to  do  something  for  the  town  and  its  people  which,  as 
time  goes  on,  will  be  of  ever-increasing  value,  and  serve  to  remind 
coming  names  and  generations  of  the  names  and  generations 
that  are  gone. 
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“To  the  deed  of  gift  I  propose  to  attach  two  slight  conditions 
only:  first,  that  the  town  shall  hold  this  land  forever,  and  improve 
it  as  a  public  pleasure-ground  free  to  all  inhabitants  of  Quincy, 
and  shall  apply  it  to  no  other  use;  and  secondly,  that  no  more 
than  $1,000  of  public  money  shall  be  appropriated  for  it  or  spent 
upon  it  annually  until  after  the  close  of  the  year  1895.” 

Later,  in  1895,  he  added  Pine  Island  to  his  gift.  The  park 
was  further  enlarged  in  1918  by  W.  E.  Safford,  releasing  to  the 
city  the  salt  marshes  around  Pine  Island,  amounting  to  about 
eight  acres,  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  very  month  and  year  in  which  Mr.  Adams  made  his  munifi¬ 
cent  gift  was  signalized  by  the  presentation  to  the  town  of  twenty- 
eight  acres  in  the  South  Common,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  for  a 
public  park.  This  was  the  gift  of  Henry  H.  Faxon.  The  tract 
had  been  his  father’s,  Job  Faxon’s,  and  is  close  to  that  rugged 
summit  of  Penn’s  Hill  which  John  Adams  prophesied  any  man 
hereafter  “might  make  something  to  boast  of.”  Its  broad  and 
high  acres  afford  a  fine  prospect,  and  it  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
Quincy’s  pleasure  grounds.  Three  simple  conditions  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  gift:  that  the  tract  should  be  held  and  used  as  a  free 
park  by  the  inhabitants  forever;  that  it  should  be  called  Faxon 
Park;  and  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  should  ever  be  sold  on  the 
premises. 

The  thanks  of  the  town  were  heartily  voted  to  Mr.  Faxon  for 
his  generosity,  and  then,  at  last,  the  voters  proceeded  to  elect  a 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  three  in  number,  —  Charles  F. 
Adams,  2d,  William  B.  Rice  and  George  Cahill.  Mr.  Adams  at 
once  resigned  and  Charles  H.  Porter  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
William  B.  Rice  was  elected  chairman  and  George  Cahill,  secretary. 
Wisely  the  first  thing  done  by  the  Commissioners  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  landscape  architect 
to  make  complete  plans  for  the  development  of  the  parks  for 
years  to  come.  Little  else  was  done,  except  to  clear  out  under¬ 
brush  and  lay  out  approaches.  In  1892,  however,  they  enlarged 
the  scope  of  their  vision  of  future  needs  and  recommended  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  adequate  playgrounds  of  no 
less  than  four  acres  in  extent,  one  in  each  of  the  several  wards  of 
the  city;  also,  they  spent  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  open 
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reservations  and  the  development  of  the  coast  line  in  connection 
with  plans  being  matured  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  This  was  the  time  when  Charles  F.  Adams,  2d, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  preliminary  and  advisory  commis¬ 
sion  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  to  devise  a  system  of  parks 
and  public  reservations.  His  sympathetic  co-operation  with  the 
Quincy  Park  Commissioners  profited  the  city  by  connecting  its 
plans  with  the  Blue  Hill  Reservation  and  the  broad  boulevard 
scheme. 

Ample  playgrounds  were  now  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $43,000 
for  Wards  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Ward  4  was  especially  fortunate  by 
having  its  tract  added  to  by  a  gift  of  adjoining  lands,  made  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  which  extended  the  playground  to  more  than 
twenty  acres.  Up  to  1898  William  B.  Rice  had  continued  his 
valuable  services  as  Park  Commissioner  from  the  organization 
of  the  Board.  Now,  in  1900,  the  name  of  his  son,  Fred  B.  Rice, 
filled  the  gap,  and  from  1898,  George  E.  Pfaffmann  began  to  appear 
as  chairman.  The  death  of  William  B.  Rice  and  Charles  H. 
Porter  removed  two  citizens  who,  besides  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered  on  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  had  worthily 
occupied  a  large  space  in  the  affairs  of  town  and  city. 

The  playground  scheme  is  now  rounded  out  by  the  gift  of  Henry 
M.  Faxon  of  more  than  eighty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  new 
Senior  High  School.  This  generous  gift  of  “  Faxon  Field/*  so 
central,  was  the  one  tract  needed  to  match  the  playgrounds  in  the 
other  wards.  When  mention  is  made  of  the  William  T.  Shea 
Park,  purchased  in  1910  by  the  city,  a  full  account  is  made  of  the 
remarkable  system  of  parks  and  playgrounds  so  wisely  outlined 
and  developed  by  the  citizens  of  Quincy. 


XXV 


A  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD  LOOK 

O  MORE  readily  envisage  the  possibilities  of  our  future, 
one  has  but  to  look  back,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
hark  back  to  the  earlier  days.  When  a  progenitor  of 
the  writer  came  to  these  shores  to  follow  his  occupation 
at  the  first  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  this  country,  “off  the 
Furnace  Brook  Parkway,”  he  had  the  modern  business  acumen  to 
marry  his  employer’s  daughter.  Hence  the  opportunity  for  these 
chronicles. 

The  old  grist  mill  at  Fort  Street,  operated  by  the  power  of 
Town  Brook,  the  coach  lace  factory,  where  is  now  the  corner  of 
Marsh  and  School  streets,  and  the  slaughterhouse  off  Baxter 
Triangle  in  the  old  days,  put  that  section  into  what  would  now 
be  considered  “Business  B”  in  zoning  parlance. 

North  Quincy  and  Wollaston,  easily  in  the  memory  of  those 
now  living,  consisted  of  modest  groups  of  dwellings,  the  more 
venturesome  building  somewhat  apart.  Many  of  us  recall  Wollas¬ 
ton  with  its  homes  that  could  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  and  the  modern  advent  of  the  depot.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  guiding  hand  in  the  work  of  the  Tercentenary  pub¬ 
lications  can  claim  as  his  better  half  the  first  white  person  born 
in  Wollaston.  It  isn’t  long  since  the  youth  of  the  day  made  their 
pilgrimages  to  Sunny  Creek  even  at  low  tide,  and  to  Willow  Brook 
swimmin’  hole,  off  Newport  Avenue,  for  their  daily  plunge  in 
their  birthday  costumes.  The  old  frame  car  barns  stood  opposite 
Fenno  on  Hancock  Street,  for  many  years  a  mute  reminder  of 
Quincy’s  first  horse  cars  with  their  straw-covered  floors  in  winter. 

Our  macadam  road  to  Houghs  Neck  in  those  days  could  only 
boast  of  two  houses  in  its  first  two  miles,  —  the  Poor  Farm,  oppo¬ 
site  the  cemetery,  and  the  old  Quincy  farmhouse  at  Merry-Mount. 
It  was  a  day’s  journey  to  hitch  up  the  carryall  and  indulge  in  the 
Spear  picnic  at  Mears’.  A  house  or  two  at  the  Willows,  the  two 
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farms  nearer  the  beach,  and  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  pioneer 
cottages  made  up  the  sum  total  of  what  is  now  a  summer  colony 
of  20,000,  and  a  most  substantial  permanent  population.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  Adams  Shore  would  be  surprised  to  know  their  abiding 
place  was  once  the  muster  field  of  Battery  A  Artillery.  Even 
more  would  be  their  wonder  to  be  told  that  Half  Moon  Island  was 
once  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  that  wild  strawberries  grew  where 
the  tide  now  surges  over  what  has  not  been  lightered  to  Boston. 

Engravings  upon  old  Quincy  Stone  Bank  bills  show  us  stately 
stone  sloops  lying  at  the  foot  of  Spear  Street,  in  the  canal,  and  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  faculties  for  some  of  us  to  recall  the  lumber 
rafts  poled  to  the  wharf  off  Washington  Street,  and  roomy  yachts 
making  their  berth  in  its  still  waters. 

Upon  the  Town  River  vestiges  of  Bracketts’  and  Edwards’ 
wharves  remain,  and  Souther’s  Wharf  with  its  old  tide  mill  is 
still  very  much  in  evidence.  Can  one  imagine  a  bandit  today 
coming  up  the  river  and  stealing  a  cargo  of  gravel  from  the  bluff 
at  Point  Holes?  But  such  was  the  case  in  the  “good  old  days.” 
Today  contractors  have  bought  its  gravel,  but  ’twill  be  missed 
just  the  same.  The  novel  map  of  our  present-day  historian  with 
its  stone  walls  showing  the  original  grants  in  the  North  Precinct 
of  old  Braintree,  with  their  accompanying  rights  to  their  salt  hay 
upon  the  meadows,  is  quaintly  interesting. 

Upon  the  South  Plain,  in  the  olden  days,  our  Independence 
Day  fireworks  were  displayed  upon  the  broad  acres  of  President 
Adams,  following  his  prediction.  Afterwards  the  circus  had  its 
day  where  now  our  population  from  many  lands  have  their  homes. 

A  little  journey  to  the  North  Common  and  a  climb  to  Centre 
Rock  was  once  a  treat.  Now  it  is  more  accessible,  and  how  many 
of  us  ever  heard  of  that  geographic  landmark?  Probably  about 
as  many  as  have  stopped  their  cars  long  enough  on  the  Furnace 
Brook  Parkway  to  scramble  up  the  sightly  cliff  in  Babel  pasture. 

Our  portable  school  buildings  are  not  a  far  cry  from  those  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouses  that  stood  for  so  long  at  Quincy  Neck  and  at 
Germantown.  The  High  School  building,  now  the  site  of  the 
City  Dispensary,  is  a  long  remove  from  today’s  edifice.  The 
little  library  in  the  north  room  of  the  Adams  Academy  is  in  the 
same  category.  The  old  Quincy  depot,  covering  both  sides  of 
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the  track,  its  smoke-begrimed  arch  connecting  the  two,  sounds 
like  a  chapter  from  the  early  ages,  but  it  isn’t. 

The  Hancock  House,  Mariposa  Hall  building,  housing  the 
District  Court,  the  mansard  roof  block  upon  the  site  of  the  Green- 
leaf  and  the  Central  House  are  no  older  than  the  town  pump  or 
the  old  Savings  Bank  building,  all  in  the  Square. 

Weathering  the  years  covering  these  notes  have  stood  the 
National  Sailors’  Home  and  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor.  For  these 
memories  of  the  past  let  us  give  pause  in  today’s  mad  whirl  before 
we  take  insight  into  what  may  be  or  may  come. 

A  Forward  Look 

These  chronicles  would  not  be  complete  without  a  vision  into 
the  future  of  our  well-favored  city.  The  study  of  Quincy’s  civic 
center  a  century  from  now  has  been  the  subject  of  some  comment, 
for  all  of  which  its  instigators  are  duly  grateful.  It  is  serving 
its  purpose  of  starting  a  line  of  thought  here  that  is  but  following 
the  lead  of  present-day  pioneers,  both  in  State  and  nation,  in 
city  planning. 

The  movement  today  to  guide  our  city  methodically  and  up¬ 
ward  is  bearing  fruit.  It  could  only  accomplish  its  end  through 
tribulations  of  missteps  and  selfish  individual  policies. 

In  connection  with  that  movement  we  have  had  recently  re¬ 
called  to  us  from  a  recognized  authority,  industrial  and  economic, 
advantages  that  are  our  heritage. 

Following  the  practical  charts  of  our  population,  educational 
and  structural  growth,  the  next  twenty-five  years  present  an 
indisputable  development  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Our  16,000  acres  today  are  called  upon  to  maintain  less  than 
four  persons  to  the  acre.  Our  26  miles  of  sea  front  would  accom¬ 
modate  every  inhabitant  with  liberal  standing  room. 

Proceeding,  it  doesn’t  take  imagination  to  consider  our  main 
street  pierced  with  a  street  railway  tube  from  the  Neponset  to 
the  Fore  River,  both  at  Quincy  Point  and  Newcomb  Square. 
It  is  but  a  step  to  connect  the  electrified  New  Haven  Railroad 
with  this  tube  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Pilgrim  Park¬ 
way,  coming  to  the  surface  at  Canal  Street,  skirting  the  Broad 
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Meadows  to  tidewater,  tapping  ocean  liners  at  the  Willows  and 
giving  an  electric  freight  service  to  the  warehouses  and  industrial 
acres  springing  up  upon  the  site  of  the  old  canal.  With  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Highway  assured,  a  street  program  already  prepared  brings 
a  thoroughfare  at  our  north,  taking  traffic  from  the  foot  of  Milton 
Hill  to  the  Quincy  Shore  and  beyond.  Another  street  continues 
the  new  School  Street  through  to  the  west,  and  plans  its  easterly 
approach  to  fit  a  plan  for  the  meadows. 

Des  Moines  Road  is  planned  to  bring  travel  through  from  the 
South  Shore  to  the  new  Water  Street.  Another  plan  not  yet 
matured  is  a  Scotch  Pond  Hollow  Road,  visioning  traffic  coming 
all  the  way  from  the  north  between  the  hills  at  the  west  of  Wollaston, 
through  undeveloped  property  beyond  Cranch  Hill  and  linking  up 
with  the  decree  plan  abolishing  the  Quincy  Adams  grade  crossing. 
A  route  has  already  been  considered  by  metropolitan  authorities 
coming  into  the  city  from  the  Cunningham  Wood  section  of 
Milton,  crossing  the  Granite  branch  via  its  only  overhead  bridge, 
utilizing  Center  Street  and  extending  to  North  Cohasset. 

Demand  will  create  a  roadway  from  the  South  Plains  over  the 
site  of  the  railroad  gravel  pits,  along  the  northerly  shore  of  Quincy 
reservoir,  connecting  Braintree  Five  Corners  and  providing  access 
to  the  country  at  the  southwest  of  us,  as  well  as  an  alternative 
route  to  and  from  our  shire  town  of  Dedham. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates  who  has 
struggled  in  the  tide  of  traffic  at  City  Square  to  know  that  the 
foregoing  street  plans  all  tend  to  its  amelioration.  If  and  when 
the  street  railway  procures  and  maintains  a  terminal  for  its  six 
lines  off  the  city  streets,  such  as  is  possible  now  in  the  undeveloped 
property  at  the  rear  of  the  outdoor  market  at  the  north  of  the 
Square,  then  will  actual  relief  be  felt.  The  public  and  financial 
eye  is  already  fastened  upon  our  Neponset  River  border  and  the 
Squantum  tract.  Any  one  familiar  with  Castleton  upon  Staten 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  will  be  struck  by  its  duplication  in 
Squantum.  It  only  requires  an  emphasis  of  modern  engineering 
skill  to  re-locate  or  re-plan  the  metropolitan  plant  at  Moon  Island. 

Impounding  the  waters  of  Hingham  Harbor  at  Nut  Island  and 
at  Hull  will  give  us  a  commercial  basin  of  deep  water  that  will 
exceed  anything  at  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  in  the  Old  World. 
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In  the  matter  of  development  of  our  local  streets  there  is  period¬ 
ically  a  move  to  put  through  existing  ways  to  their  logical  con¬ 
nections  where  the  original  layout  had  fallen  short.  There  are 
also  new  operations  where  layouts  throwing  open  new  territory 
are  being  filed  with  the  city  board  regulating  these.  A  notable 
instance  is  that  of  the  extension  of  Butler  Road,  giving  an  additional 
outlet  to  and  from  the  Merry-Mount  section.  These  will  continue 
so  long  as  there  is  material  to  work  upon,  and  then,  as  our  quarries 
work  out,  a  change  will  be  made  there. 

An  aphorism  we  do  not  consider,  unless  quoted,  is  that  in  our 
rural  districts  the  local  governments  are  prone  to  let  their  develop¬ 
ments  rest  upon  such  surface  as  nature  handed  out.  In  urban 
sections  like  our  own  we  are  not  content  unless  we  are  cutting 
and  filling,  and  with  our  estuaries  of  the  sea  and  terraces  to  the 
hills,  every  slice  costs  somebody  money  that  is  reflected  in  our 
taxes  and  valuations. 

With  the  pressure  of  public  necessity  the  very  complete  study 
of  extending  the  lines  of  Foster  Street  and  Cottage  Avenue  through 
from  Washington  to  Hancock  Street  will  make  for  us  a  Legion 
Parkway  comparable  with  our  sister  city  to  the  south.  This 
plan  presents  the  attractive  feature  of  paying  for  itself  in  ten 
years,  due  to  the  improvement  in  values  resulting,  not  only  directly 
upon  these  two  streets,  but  reaching  adjacent  territory. 

Another  conception  that  should  place  us  a  long  way  toward 
the  completion  of  our  ideal  growth  is  the  broader  treatment  of 
our  metropolitan  area.  When  we  consider  this  district  is  fast 
reaching  the  2,000,000  mark  in  its  population,  it  only  requires  a 
disassociation  of  the  partisan  political  feature  to  unite  for  the 
greater  good  the  many  possible  activities  of  administration.  The 
Department  of  the  Seine  of  Paris  and  even  the  Boroughs  of 
Greater  New  York  afford  good  examples  of  what  regional  co¬ 
operation  can  do. 

If  in  closing  this  history  we  can  weigh  the  past,  analyze  the 
present  and  together  have  vision  for  the  future,  it  will  be  a  work 
well  done,  and  our  community  life  will  be  the  broader  and  better 
for  the  effort. 

Wilson  Marsh, 

Chairman  of  City  Planning  Board. 
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ENRY  O.  FAIRBANKS,  Auditor  and  second  Mayor  of 
Quincy,  contributes  this  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
City  Government: 

In  the  years  1886-87,  several  meetings  of  the  citizens 
were  held,  at  which  was  carefully  considered  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  city  form  of  government  was  not  more  advisable 
than  the  present  form.  On  many  occasions  it  was  impossible  for 
the  legal  voters  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  in 
1888  the  committee  petitioned  the.  State  to  grant  them  a  charter. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  on  July  11,  1888,  a  special  town 
meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  town  now  proceed 
to  vote  by  ballot  on  the  following  question:  Shall  an  act  passed 
by  the  General  Court  in  1888  (an  act  to  incorporate  the  city  of 
Quincy)  be  accepted?  In  accordance  with  this  vote  1,266  votes 
were  cast,  812  in  favor  and  454  against. 

The  charter  then  accepted  by  the  voters  was  often  called  “the 
model  charter,* *  because  it  was  so  different  from  the  charters  of 
other  cities,  as  it  gave  the  Mayor  the  unusual  authority  to  appoint 
all  heads  of  departments  without  having  them  confirmed  by  the 
City  Council.  The  same  law  gave  him  the  right  to  remove  them. 

The  provisions  of  this  charter  worked  very  well  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  those  who  were  interested  in  city  affairs,  but  in  1912 
it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Council  might 
be  reduced  and  obtain  better  results  than  from  a  Council  of  twenty- 
three,  —  six  from  each  ward  and  five  at  large. 

In  1913  the  General  Court,  on  account  of  receiving  so  many 
petitions  for  new  charters,  and  amendments  to  old  charters,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
a  special  act  permitting  the  acceptance  of  either  of  four  charters,  — 
Plan  A  (nine  councillors),  Plan  B,  Commission  Form,  and  Manager 
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Form.  Plan  A  carried  the  same  principle  of  placing  upon  the  Mayor 
the  same  authority  as  in  the  old  charter.  We  are  the  only  city 
in  the  State  where  so  much  authority  is  given  to  the  Mayor. 
I  enclose  a  list  of  the  Mayors. 

List  of  Mayors. 


Charles  H.  Porter 
Henry  O.  Fairbanks 
William  A.  Hodges  . 
^  Charles  F.  Adams,  3d 
Russell  A.  Sears 
Harrison  A.  Keith  . 
John  O.  Hall  . 
Charles  M.  Bryant  . 
James  Thompson 
William  T.  Shea  . 
Eugene  R.  Stone 
John  L.  Miller 
Chester  I.  Campbell 
/  Gustave  B.  Bates 
Joseph  L.  Whiton 
William  A.  Bradford 
Gustave  B.  Bates 
Perley  E.  Barbour  . 


.  1889,  1890 

.  1891,  1892,  1893 
.  1894,  1895 
.  1896,  1897 
.  1898 

.  1899 

.  1900,  1901 
.  1902,  1903,  1904 
.  1905,  1906,  1907 
1908,  1909,  1910,  1911 
.  1912,  1913 
.  1914 

.  1915 

.  1916 

1917,  1918,  1919,  1920 
.  1921,  1922 
.  1923,  1924 
.  1925,  1926 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE 
TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 

June  7  - 13,  1926 


By  TIMOTHY  J.  COLLINS 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  QUINCY 

By  Timothy  J.  Collins 

HE  exercises  attendant  upon  the  three  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  settlement  of  Quincy  occupied  an  entire  week, 
from  June  7  to  June  13.  The  anniversary  was  celebrated 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  importance  of  the  event  and  in 
support  of  the  best  traditions  of  Quincy.  Beginning  with 
religious  services  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city  on  Sunday,  June  7, 
the  celebration  continued  on  through  all  the  successive  days  of  the 
week  in  an  orderly,  dignified  and  altogether  commendable  manner. 
A  fine  community  spirit  was  aroused.  People  of  all  classes,  races 
and  creeds,  forgetting  all  differences  that  might  in  any  way  tend  to 
keep  them  apart,  joined  together  as  one  people  to  do  honor  to  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  the  Quincy  which  had  given  them  birth  or 
had  welcomed  them  here  as  her  adopted  children.  Nothing  had 
occurred  in  many  years  to  even  approach  such  a  condition  of  good 
feeling  for  the  present,  or  hopeful  promise  for  the  future,  as  the 
participation  in  the  events  of  Tercentenary  Week  by  all  the  people 
of  the  city. 

Nor  was  ever  any  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  in  this  city  car¬ 
ried  forward  and  marked  continuously  throughout  the  many  months 
of  preparation  by  any  more  efficient  work  and  hearty  co-operation 
than  was  displayed  by  the  various  committees  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  Celebration  Week.  Men  and  women  of  all  walks 
of  life,  by  day  and  by  night,  worked  ceaselessly  with  a  splendid 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  Quincy.  That  the  celebration  was  the  great 
success  it  proved  to  be,  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  and 
execution  of  the  plans. 

The  first  formal  announcement  of  the  desirability  of  observing 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Quincy  came 
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on  July  30,  1924,  when  Councilor  Thomas  J.  McGrath  introduced 
into  the  City  Council  a  resolution:  “That  the  Mayor  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  citizens  to  formulate  plans  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Town  of 
Quincy.”  The  resolution  was  passed  and  was  approved  by  the  then 
Mayor  of  the  city,  Honorable  Gustave  B.  Bates.  On  December 
17,  1924,  Mayor  Bates,  acting  on  the  resolution  of  Councilor 
McGrath,  appointed  a  committee  of  three  hundred  citizens,  one 
hundred  for  each  of  the  hundred  years  Quincy  had  been  in  existence. 
Mayor  Bates  asked  all  who  got  an  invitation  to  acknowledge 
it,  but  so  very  few  did  so  that  Mayor  Bates  went  out  of  office 
on  January  5,  1925,  without  any  tangible  plans  having  been 
formulated. 

Mayor  Perley  E.  Barbour,  who  succeeded  Mayor  Bates,  had 
been  in  office  only  a  few  days  when  he  issued  a  call  for  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  the  citizens  of  Quincy  at  the  new  High  School  hall. 
In  this  proclamation,  Mayor  Barbour  said: 

This  year  we  observe  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
city.  We  are  going  to  recall  the  establishment  of  that  little  trading  post  at 
Merry-Mount,  three  centuries  ago.  This  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  us,  for  few  observances  of  this  character  have  been  fraught  with  greater  sig¬ 
nificance.  Quincy,  the  City  of  Presidents,  is  rich  in  her  traditions  and  holds 
within  her  confines  many  shrines  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  From 
every  section  of  the  land  there  will  be  pilgrimages  here.  We  must  observe  this 
anniversary  with  dignity  and  zeal.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  invited  to  be  with  us  on  this  occasion  and  I  confidently  expect  that  he 
will  be  here.  This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  all  our  citizens.  I  urge  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  popular  interest  at  a  mass  meeting  shortly  to  be  called,  where  our 
citizens  generally  may  discuss  this  matter  with  the  committee  of  three  hundred 
already  appointed,  and  effect  such  organization  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

I  have  many  plans  in  the  making  for  submission,  later,  to  your  honorable  body 
and  to  such  committees  as  the  people  may  approve.  I  hold  this  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  something  of  the  history,  the  achievements  and  the  resources  of 
our  city  and  our  people.  I  ask  your  hearty  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

The  hope  expressed  by  Mayor  Barbour  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  be  present  with  us  was  not  to  be  fulfilled,  for 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  had  planned  a  tour  which 
carried  him  to  the  northwest  of  our  country  at  the  same  time  our 
celebration  here  was  planned. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  citizens  called  together  by  Mayor  Bar¬ 
bour  was  on  an  Arctic  night,  January  23.  The  outside  temperature 
was  not  such  as  to  stir  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  so  large  as  to  lend  any  great  encouragement.  But 
the  Spirit  of  Quincy  was  there  and  could  not  be  chilled.  From  that 
small  gathering  there  bloomed  forth,  in  spite  of  the  frigid  sur¬ 
roundings,  an  organization  that  was  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
celebration  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Quincy,  and  do  it 
in  such  a  thorough  and  finished  manner  as  to  silence  all  criticism, 
which  marked  the  earlier  progress  of  the  work  of  the  committees 
selected  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  celebration. 

Mayor  Barbour  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  explained  the 
purpose  of  it.  The  plan  of  organization,  as  outlined  by  Mayor 
Barbour,  was  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  general  chairman, 
general  vice-presidents,  general  secretary,  general  treasurer  and  a 
general  committee  of  about  sixty  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
nine  City  Councilors  who  were  present  on  the  stage  with  Mayor 
Barbour.  Officers  were  then  elected  as  follows:  General  Chair¬ 
man,  Colonel  Warren  E.  Sweetser;  General  Vice-Chairmen, 
Honorable  Russell  A.  Sears,  Colonel  Henry  L.  Kincaide,  Honor¬ 
able  Chester  I.  Campbell  and  Forrest  I.  Neal;  General  Secretary, 
Maurice  P.  Spillane;  General  Treasurer,  George  E.  Hall.  It  was 
voted  that  the  members  of  the  City  Council  retire  and  submit  a 
list  of  names  for  the  General  Advisory  Committee  and  report  at  the 
same  meeting.  The  Council  Committee,  through  Councilor  Angelo 
P.  Bizzozero,  reported  the  names  of  the  following  to  serve  on  the 
General  Advisory  Committee:  Colonel  George  E.  Adams,  Louis 
K.  Badger,  Charles  W.  Bailey,  John  Berman,  John  F.  Bruton, 
Clarence  Burgin,  Edwin  Calvin,  Kenneth  B.  Canfield,  James  H. 
Churchill,  William  C.  Clark,  Louis  S.  Cleaves,  Timothy  J.  Collins, 
Alexander  J.  Cowe,  Reverend  Michael  J.  Cuddihy,  Domenico 
D’ Alessandro,  James  L.  Edwards,  Albert  G.  Farnham,  Henry  M. 
Faxon,  Miss  Ellen  B.  Fegan,  Thomas  Fenno,  Frank  H.  Foy,  John 
O.  Golbranson,  Harry  E.  D.  Gould,  Russell  T.  Green,  Joseph  B. 
Grossman,  Charles  L.  Hammond,  Mrs.  C.  Theodore  Hardwick, 
Mrs.  James  P.  Hinds,  Charles  L.  Homer,  Charles  H.  Johnson, 
Delcevare  King,  Thomas  J.  Lamb,  Louis  F.  R.  Langelier,  Miss 
Georgiana  C.  Lane,  Carl  H.  Leander,  Mrs.  Ama  K.  Lee,  Edward 
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D.  Marnock,  Wilson  Marsh,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  McAnarney,  Mrs. 
James  Milne,  George  E.  Morey,  Ernest  B.  Neal,  Forrest  I.  Neal, 
Mrs.  Beatrice  W.  Nichols,  Joseph  C.  O’Connor,  Warren  S.  Parker, 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Pinkham,  John  T.  Ramsdell,  Fred  B.  Rice,  Alfred 
H.  Richards,  Joseph  F.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Ropes,  Dr.  Thomas 
Skeldon,  Charles  F.  A.  Smith,  George  Taylor,  Chester  E.  Tenney, 
Truman  R.  Temple,  Reverend  Fred  Alban  Weil,  Henry  White, 
John  D.  Williams,  Harry  E.  Willis  and  Frederick  W.  Zoller.  It 
was  then  voted  that  the  Advisory  Committee  be  empowered  to 
add  new  members  from  time  to  time. 

At  this  meeting  suggestions  for  the  type  of  celebration  were 
made  by  several  speakers,  as  follows:  Fred  B.  Rice,  Ex-Mayor 
Joseph  L.  Whiton,  Richard  Hussey,  Alexander  Cowe,  President 
Smith  of  the  Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  George  E.  Adams, 
Representative  Alfred  N.  LaBrecque,  Miss  Sereno  Ayres  and 
William  M.  Edmonston.  In  looking  back  through  the  records  of 
this  meeting  (long  after  the  celebration  was  over  and  past  history) 
it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  of  the  suggestions  made  there  that 
night  later  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  celebration. 

Ideas  that  were  put  forward  as  suggestions  that  first  meeting 
night,  and  which  later  became  realities  during  the  week  of  June  7 
to  13,  were  a  week’s  celebration,  Thanksgiving  services  in  the 
churches  on  the  first  day  of  Celebration  Week,  a  pageant,  a  parade, 
an  historical  exhibit,  an  historical  address,  the  marking  of  histor¬ 
ical  places  with  a  special  sign,  the  opening  of  the  historical  houses 
during  the  week,  and  the  giving  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  to  the  school  children.  The  suggestions  made  that  first 
night  seemed  almost  prophetic,  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  plans  that  insured  such  a  wonderful  success  was  but  a  working 
out  of  the  fundamental  ideas  brought  forward  by  the  citizens  at 
this,  the  first  meeting  to  which  they  had  been  called. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Council  chamber  at  City 
Hall  on  the  night  of  January  27,  a  night  that  was  equally  as  cold 
as  the  first  meeting  night.  To  add  to  the  discomfort  a  heavy  snow 
fall  was  in  progress,  but  the  same  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 
first  meeting  was  present  also  at  the  second  one.  Colonel  Warren 

E.  Sweetser  presided  and  suggested  the  formation  of  certain  com¬ 
mittees  which  seemed  to  him  necessary,  as  follows:  Pageant  Com- 
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mittee,  Publicity  Committee,  Finance  Committee,  Police  and 
Parking  Committee,  Invited  Guests  Committee,  Historical  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee,  Parade  Committee,  Printing  Committee,  Sun¬ 
day  Observances  Committee,  Historical  Landmarks  Committee, 
Decorations  Committee,  Historical  Exhibit  Committee,  Sports 
Committee,  Fireworks  and  Band  Concerts  Committee,  Food  and 
Housing  Committee,  Health  and  Sanitation  Committee,  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee  and  Photography  Committee.  No  Sports  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Celebration  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  it  was  voted  not  to  hold  any  sports,  and  the  committee’s 
suggestion  for  preparing  the  schools  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
was  left  to  the  regularly  constituted  School  Committee. 

Events  moved  rapidly  after  this  meeting;  in  fact,  a  great  amount 
of  work  had  already  been  done  but  was  not  discernible  to  many  of 
the  General  Committee  until  the  chairmen  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  had  made  their  reports.  One  of  the  most  interesting  announce¬ 
ments  was  made  by  Honorable  Russell  A.  Sears,  chairman  of  the 
Pageant  Committee.  He  reported  that  Miss  Virginia  Tanner  had 
been  selected  to  produce  a  pageant  that  would  depict  the  principal 
historic  episodes  of  Quincy’s  three  hundred  years.  Miss  Tanner 
had  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  four 
years  before,  and  had  produced  historic  pageants  at  Portsmouth, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places.  The  committee  announced  that 
it  had  contracted  with  Miss  Tanner  to  produce  the  Quincy  Pageant 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000.  Later  developments  proved  the 
excellence  of  the  committee’s  choice.  There  was  no  one  who  saw 
this  Pageant  who  was  not  thrilled,  not  alone  with  its  beautiful 
settings  and  the  exquisite  coloring  of  its  historically  correct  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  with  the  spirit  of  real  and  virile  Americanism  that 
marked  every  scene.  Those  of  Quincy  birth  who  saw  the  Pageant 
were  proud  of  the  town  or  city  that  had  given  them  birth;  those 
who  had  come  here  to  live  felt  equally  as  proud  as  the  native-born 
that  they  had  become  privileged  to  live  in  a  town  and  city  that 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  civic,  religious  and  political  free¬ 
dom  of  the  entire  nation.  The  Pageant  proved  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  history  lesson  ever  taught  in  Quincy,  and  its  manner  of 
teaching  was  so  splendidly  done  that  a  new  spirit  of  civic  pride 
was  born  in  the  heart  of  everybody  who  saw  it. 
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To  produce  this  result  called  for  weeks  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  Miss  Tanner  issued  a  call  to  the  citizens  of  Quincy  to  take 
part  in  this  Pageant.  The  response  was  whole-hearted,  and 
rehearsals  were  begun  almost  immediately.  Because  of  weather 
conditions  the  rehearsals  for  many  weeks  were  carried  on  at  the 
club  rooms  of  the  Quincy  Women’s  Club.  The  site  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pageant  was  the  lower  field  of  Merry-Mount  Park,  just 
across  Black’s  Creek  from  the  original  “Mareymount”  of  Thomas 
Morton  and  the  landing  place  of  Captain  Wollaston. 

It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  to  create  an  Executive  Committee 
to  consist  of  eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman; 
the  Mayor  and  general  officers  already  elected  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  be  members  of  this  Executive  Committee,  ex  officio. 
It  was  voted  to  give  this  Executive  Committee  general  charge  of 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  celebration,  and  to  give  the  committee 
the  power  to  appoint  and  designate  such  subcommittees  as  might 
seem  necessary  or  advisable  and  to  define  the  duties  and  authorities 
of  each  subcommittee.  As  the  Mayor  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  constituted  seven  members,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  chairman  to  appoint  four  others  to  the  newly 
created  Executive  Committee,  and  the  following  were  appointed 
at  this  meeting:  Fred  B.  Rice,  James  Duncan,  Joseph  B.  Grossman 
and  Miss  Nellie  A.  Perry.  A  motion  to  include  a  series  of  sports  as 
part  of  the  celebration  had  only  four  votes,  and  that  plan  was 
eliminated. 

On  motion  of  Charles  H.  Johnson,  it  was  voted  to  send  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  all  the  churches  and  church  societies  in  the  city;  to  all 
social  organizations,  all  civic  and  improvement  societies,  all  lodges, 
clubs,  fraternal  and  labor  organizations,  inviting  them  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration  and  to  delegate  one  or  two  of  their  members 
to  represent  them  and  serve  as  members  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee.  This  motion  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  soon 
bore  fruit.  In  a  few  days  organizations  reported  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  notified  this  committee  of  their  selection  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  represent  them  on  the  General  Advisory  Committee. 

The  complete  Executive  Committee  appointed  was  as  follows: 
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Hon.  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Mayor. 
Ex-officio  Honorary  Chairman. 

Officers 

General  Chairman 
Col.  Warren  E.  Sweetser. 


Vice-Chairmen 

Col.  Henry  L.  Kincaide. 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Sears. 
Hon.  Chester  I.  Campbell. 
Forrest  I.  Neal. 

General  Secretary 
Maurice  P.  Spillane. 


General  Treasurer 
George  F.  Hall. 


Executive  Committee 


Hon.  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Mayor , 
and  Officers,  Ex  Officio. 

James  Duncan.  Miss  Nellie  A.  Perry. 

Joseph  B.  Grossman.  Fred  B.  Rice. 

Chairmen  of  General  Committees 


Hon.  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Invited 
Guests. 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Bartlett,  Health  and 
Sanitation. 

John  Buchanan,  Publicity. 

Clarence  Burgin,  Finance. 

Hon.  Chester  I.  Campbell,  Decora¬ 
tions. 

Chief  Alfred  W.  Goodhue,  Police 
and  Parking. 

Joseph  B.  Grossman,  Fireworks. 

Herbert  J.  Gurney,  Music. 

Charles  H.  Hardwick,  Food  and 
Housing. 


John  H.  Hayes,  Transportation. 
Charles  L.  Homer,  City  Beautiful. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting,  Schools. 
Col.  Henry  L.  Kincaide,  Parade. 
Ernest  B.  Neal,  Reception. 

Forrest  I.  Neal,  Printing. 

Mrs.  Eric  C.  Patch,  Secretarial. 
Fred  B.  Rice,  Historical. 

William  H.  Rice,  Photography. 

Hon.  Russell  A.  Sears,  Pageant. 
Truman  R.  Temple,  Information 
Service. 
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General  Advisory  Committee 
St.  Joseph’s  Church:  John  J.  Lane. 

Christ  Episcopal  Church:  Mrs.  Francis  Brewer,  Mrs.  Howard  Key  Bartow. 
Wollaston  Congregational  Church:  Frank  E.  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Van 
Raalte. 

Bethany  Congregational  Church:  Victor  E.  Miller. 

First  Presbyterian  Church:  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Turner,  Alfred  Bishop. 

Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament:  Frederick  Braun,  Martin  H.  Hogan. 

Sacred  Heart  Parish:  Richard  A.  Cole,  John  F.  Hayes. 

St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  William  Gelotte,  Ruth  V.  Pehrson. 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church:  Rev.  Otto  L.  Bergquist. 

Finnish  Lutheran  Church:  Young  People's  Club. 

Finnish  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  Vaino  V.  Sundelin,  Matti  Piispanen, 
Hjalmar  G.  Nelson. 

Congregation  Beth  Israel:  Harry  Kurlansky,  Sam  Cadets. 

Family  Welfare  Society  of  Quincy:  Margaret  Atwood,  Helen  Gavin. 

Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Ralph  D.  Redfem. 

Quincy  Branch,  Red  Cross:  Rev.  Michael  J.  Cuddihy,  Fred  B.  Murphy. 

Quincy  Teachers’  Association :  Charles  Sampson. 

Wollaston  Congregational  Men’s  Club:  Henry  C.  Smalley,  William  S.  Sayward, 
Edwin  E.  Smith. 

Quincy  Permanent  Firemen’s  Association:  Chief  Alfred  L.  Mead,  Lieut.  Henry 
Hughes,  Anthony  Cain. 

General  Edwards  Veteran  Firemen’s  Association:  Francis  J.  Hevahan,  Frederick 
White. 

United  Commercial  Travellers  of  America,  Wollaston  Council,  No.  594:  Ralph 
H.  Hoxie. 

Employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship  Corp.  Ltd.:  John  M.  Regan,  William  Walters. 
Quincy  Federation  of  Women’s  Organizations:  Mrs.  Roy  C.  Baker,  Mrs.  E. 
Frank  Mitchell. 

Atlantic  Women’s  Club:  Mrs.  Charles  Ainsleigh,  Mrs.  E.  Herbert  Risley. 
Quincy  Women’s  Club:  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Horton,  Mrs.  Howard  Key  Bartow. 
Wollaston  Women’s  Club:  Mrs.  Laura  Martine,  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Boyd  F.  Bowles. 

Squantum  Women's  Club:  Mrs.  Edwin  Calvin,  Mrs.  L.  Scott  Woods. 

Young  Women’s  Community  Club:  Isabelle  Crane,  Marion  Nilsen,  Bertha 
Vendret. 

Quincy  Women's  Riverside  Club:  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  Mrs.  Alice  Pinel. 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America:  Mrs.  James  R.  Hooper, 
Mrs.  John  Lowell. 

Abigail  Phillips  Quincy  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.:  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Harlow,  Mrs.  James 
L.  Kerr,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Antoinette  S.  Paige. 

Adams  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution:  Mrs.  George  T.  Magee,  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Piper. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution:  Arthur  W.  Newcomb,  Frederick  W.  Porter. 
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Paul  J.  Revere  Post,  No.  88,  G.  A.  R.:  Frederick  H.  Bishop,  Walter  E.  Simmons. 
Paul  J.  Revere  Post,  W.  R.  C.:  Miss  Eutavila  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 
Stuart. 

Col.  Abner  B.  Packard  Camp,  No.  95,  Sons  of  Veterans:  Raymond  Foley,  Joseph 
L.  McGrath. 

Rebecca  Wiswell  Tent,  No.  53,  Daughters  of  Veterans:  Emma  Ela,  Miss  Annie 
Grignon. 

Gertrude  A.  Boyd  Auxiliary,  No.  26,  U.  S.  W.  V.:  Mrs.  Maude  Burke,  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Malcolm,  Mrs.  Evelyn  F.  Weaver. 

Yankee  Division  Ladies  of  Quincy:  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Barton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Dun- 
stan,  Mrs.  Eric  C.  Patch. 

Yankee  Division  Veterans  Association  of  Quincy:  Wells  Ruggles,  Roy  Westland. 
Auxiliary  to  George  F.  Bryan  Post,  No.  613,  V.  F.  W.:  Mrs.  Ralph  Olsen,  Claire 
Warshaw. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Quincy  Post  No.  95:  Miss  Ethel  Cook,  Mrs.  Hope 
Eldridge. 

Quincy  Council,  Girl  Scouts:  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carr,  Mrs.  Maurice  P.  Spillane. 
Quincy  Council,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Kenneth  B.  Canfield,  George 
Taylor. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  Elijah  P.  Barrows. 

Camp  Fire  Girls:  Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Saunders. 

Fore  River  Club:  R.  Broberg,  William  Walters. 

Quincy  Yacht  Club:  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Whiton,  Ira  M.  Whittemore. 

Wollaston  Yacht  Club:  Edward  A.  Bean,  Josiah  A.  Fenno. 

Quincy  Federation  of  Improvement  Associations:  Anthony  M.  Zottoli,  Norman 
A.  Bowles. 

Atlantic  Improvement  Association:  William  O’Brien,  John  Ramsdell. 

Ward  Three  Improvement  Association:  Mrs.  James  H.  Cook,  George  Brown. 
Wollaston  Improvement  Association:  George  W.  Allison,  Martin  F.  Burns. 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants:  Mrs.  Carmen  Naclerio. 
Whatsoever  Circle,  Kings  Daughters  of  Wollaston:  Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Blaisdell, 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rhodes. 

Wollaston  Chapter,  Unitarian  Laymen’s  League:  Clifton  H.  Baker,  Horton  Page. 
Wollaston  Branch  Alliance,  Unitarian  Church:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Baker,  Mrs. 
George  N.  Reed. 

Rural  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. :  Roy  Prout,  Edward  P.  Smith. 

St.  Stephen's  Royal  Arch  Chapter:  C.  Abbott  Johnson,  Elihu  T.  Spear. 

Mt.  Wollaston  Royal  Arch  Chapter:  Wellen  H.  Colburn. 

Quincy  Chapter,  No.  88,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star:  Susie  A.  Furnald,  P.  M., 
Jennie  Speirs. 

Wollaston  Chapter,  No.  156,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star:  Herbert  S.  Fairclough, 
Mrs.  Susan  A.  Chapman. 

Sterling  Court,  No.  4,  Order  of  the  Amaranth:  Mrs.  Samuel  LaRhette,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Sankey. 

Quincy  Branch,  W.  C.  T.  U.:  Mrs.  Calvin  G.  Fletcher. 

Wollaston  Branch,  W.  T.  C.  U.:  Mrs.  W.  Fuller  Bassett,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Ela. 
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Dorothy  Quincy  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Liberty:  Mary  Evans,  Catherine  E.  M. 
Curtin. 

Court  John  Adams,  No.  144,  Foresters  of  America:  Ambrose  Brunet,  James 
Fontoni. 

John  Ericson  Court,  No.  155,  Foresters  of  America:  Otto  E.  Gelotte,  Herman 
Nilson. 

Daughters  of  Viking  Circle,  No.  933,  Companions  of  the  Foresters  of  America: 

Thora  Olsen,  Mrs.  Hanna  Peterson,  Mrs.  Hanna  Sandberg. 

Manet  Encampment,  No.  75,  I.  0.  O.  F.:  Frank  L.  Carlton,  Charles  Woodbury. 
John  Hancock  Lodge,  No.  224,  I.  O.  O.  F.:  Clifford  A.  Berry,  George  C.  Ela. 
Merrymount  Lodge,  No.  7739,  M.  U.  I.  0.  0.  F.:  William  McLay,  Antonio  J. 
Poch. 

Mt.  Wollaston  Lodge,  No.  80,  I.  O.  O.  F.:  Albert  T.  Echburg,  Charles  H.  Wood. 
George  I.  Gill  Lodge,  Rebekahs,  No.  143,  I.  O.  O.  F.:  Marjorie  E.  Taber,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Walsh. 

Reliance  Lodge,  Rebekahs,  No.  127,  I.  O.  0.  F.:  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Foster,  Mrs. 

Maria  M.  Shea,  Mrs.  Isabella  S.  Stebbins. 

Quincy  Council,  No.  96,  Knights  of  Columbus:  William  A.  Carey,  William  A. 
Fahey,  Thomas  E.  Fee. 

North  Quincy  Council  Knights  of  Columbus:  Fred  E.  Ahearn,  Francis  J.  Mullen, 
William  H.  O'Brien. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians:  Bart  Gunning,  Edward  Keenan,  John  Regan, 
George  Cooney,  Peter  Colligan,  Patrick  Dolan,  John  J.  Collins,  Eugene 
Kingston. 

Ladies*  Auxiliary,  No.  10,  A.  O.  H.:  Mrs.  K.  Griffin,  Mrs.  K.  Cotter. 
Hodenosaunee  Tribe,  No.  62,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men:  Alfred  J.  Clapp, 
Justine  D.  Doucette. 

Mohawk  Council,  No.  97,  Degree  of  Pocahontas:  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Burgess,  Mrs. 
Mary  Coffin. 

Dorothy  Quincy  Lodge,  No.  55,  United  Order  of  Independent  Odd  Ladies: 
Agnes  Martin,  Edith  Parker. 

Quincy  Adams  Lodge,  No.  6,  U.  O.  I.  O.  L.:  Hattie  M.  Baker,  Belle  Morton. 
Maple  Lodge,  Knight  and  Ladies  of  Honor:  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Fletcher,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Webster. 

John  Adams  Aerie,  No.  1180,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles:  John  J.  Feeley,  Charles 
Thorner,  James  Devaney,  William  Harvey. 

Quincy  Circle,  No.  177,  Daughters  of  Isabella:  Frances  G.  Cain,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Walsh. 

Granite  Lodge,  No.  193,  Sons  of  St.  George:  John  Grant,  John  Harling. 

Clan  MacGregor,  No.  5,  O.  S.  C.:  William  M.  Edmunston,  William  Souden. 
Loyal  Ladies  of  MacGregor  Clan,  No.  1 :  Mrs.  Williamina  Christie,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Our. 

Daughters  of  St.  George,  English  Ivy  Lodge,  No.  116:  Mrs.  Cynthia  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Trotman. 

Merrymount  Lodge,  No.  77,  Knights  of  Pythias:  Hardy  A.  Abbott,  B.  Milton 
Kemp. 
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Merrymount  Temple,  No.  94,  Pythian  Sisters:  Mrs.  Margaret  Cammeron,  Mrs. 

Christina  Clark,  Mrs.  Annie  Smith,  Mrs.  Jennie  Welch. 

Quincy  Court,  No.  76,  M.  C.  O.  F.:  Mrs.  Anna  Kimball,  James  McDougal. 

St.  Ambrose  Court,  No.  172,  M.  C.  O.  F.:  Katherine  Byron,  Louise  P.  Eagan, 
Elizabeth  Keenan. 

St.  Francis  Court,  No.  25,  M.  C.  O.  F.:  John  Daley,  Joseph  Frinth,  Arthur  B. 
Murphy. 

St.  Kevin  Court,  No.  253,  M.  C.  O.  F.:  Martin  R.  Chrisom,  Richard  A.  Cole, 
Miss  Susan  G.  Corbett. 

Quincy  Lodge,  No.  261,  N.  E.  O.  P.:  James  M.  Ellison,  Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Thompson. 
Larkin  Loyal  Ladies:  Alma  Oster,  Henrietta  Young. 

Abigail  Adams  Lodge,  No.  11,  Independent  Companions  of  America:  Mrs. 

Mary  E.  Barry,  Mrs.  Margaret  Webster. 

Quincy  Catholic  Club  of  St.  John’s  Roman  Catholic  Church:  Gertrude  T. 

Carroll,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Foy,  Mary  M.  Mischler. 

Skandia  Lodge,  No.  82,  Vasa  Order  of  America:  Alrick  Weidman,  A.  William 
Erikson. 

Order  of  Runeberg  Lodge,  No.  207 :  John  Haggblom,  Thure  Karlstrom. 

Quincy  Lodge,  No.  155,  Scandinavian  Fraternity  of  America:  Joseph  Anderson, 
Gustave  A.  Lundberg. 

Loggia  Roma  Intangible,  No.  1295,  Sons  of  Italy:  Patsey  Principe. 

Loggia  Torre  dei  Passeri,  No.  319:  John  Ceire,  Joseph  Papile,  Nick  Trifone. 
Societa  Muto  Soccorso:  Alfredo  Benedetti,  Guiseppe  Comparato. 

Loggia  Roma,  No.  287:  Alceste  Casale,  Antonia  Ruscitto. 

Quincy  Hebrew  Community:  John  Berman,  Katherine  Gesmer,  Michael  Mirkin, 
Joseph  Szathmary. 

Young  People’s  Hebrew  Association:  Isabelle  Fritz,  Joseph  Resnick,  Abraham 
B.  Kurtis,  Pauline  Stein. 

At  this  meeting  of  January  27  it  was  voted  by  all  present  that  at 
least  two  features  of  the  celebration  should  be  a  pageant  to  depict 
in  a  colorful  story  the  history  of  Quincy,  and  also  a  parade.  The 
success  of  these  two  features,  as,  indeed,  the  success  of  everything 
undertaken  during  Celebration  Week,  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
now  to  those  who  had  a  part  in  preparing  the  stage  for  the  scenes. 
On  March  5  an  open  meeting  of  the  committees  was  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Junior  High  School  building  on  Hancock  Street.  All 
citizens  interested,  whether  members  of  the  committee  or  not, 
were  invited.  This  was  a  judicious  move  and  served  to  interest 
many  people  not  officially  identified  with  the  program  as  well  as 
to  create  confidence  in  the  great  mass  of  people.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  night,  like  all  the  preceding  nights  when  meetings  of 
the  committees  were  held,  was  exceedingly  stormy,  there  was  a 
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very  large  attendance  of  citizens,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  coming 
celebration  began  to  be  apparent. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  select  as  a  time  for  the  proposed 
celebration  the  week  ending  June  13.  A  tentative  program  was 
outlined  and  was  followed,  with  but  few  changes,  when  the  celebra¬ 
tion  occurred  in  June.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  committee 
as  suggested  at  this  open  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  end  the  week 
on  Sunday,  June  14,  with  religious  services  at  all  the  churches, 
but  later  this  was  revised  and  it  was  voted  to  begin  the  week  on 
June  7  with  church  services,  which  was  done.  Colonel  Warren  E. 
Sweetser  announced  that  an  historical  exhibit  would  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Committee  and  the  Quincy  Historical 
Society  at  the  Adams  Academy.  Colonel  Sweetser  also  said  that 
as  the  anniversary  would  not  be  complete  without  something  in 
the  form  of  permanent  memorials,  the  Executive  Committee  had 
caused  to  be  introduced  into  Congress  an  appropriation  for  suitable 
tablets  or  other  memorials  to  President  John  Adams  and  President 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  a  bill  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  John 
Hancock  was  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

As  the  Congressional  budget  against  which  this  appropriation 
could  be  charged  did  not  pass  until  late  in  the  year,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  tablets  ready  and  in  place  for  Celebration  Week.  Colonel 
Sweetser  also  announced  that  the  neighboring  towns  of  Braintree, 
Holbrook  and  Randolph  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  cele¬ 
bration,  as  in  the  early  days  those  towns  were  so  closely  connected 
with  Quincy  history.  The  Selectmen  of  these  towns  accepted  the 
invitations  and  did  take  part  on  the  final  day  of  the  celebration, 
their  towns  being  conspicuously  represented  in  the  parade. 

The  make-up  of  the  various  committees,  as  suggested  by  Colonel 
Sweetser  at  an  earlier  meeting,  was  announced,  and  the  chairmen 
of  these  committees  made  very  interesting  reports  showing  they 
already  had  sensed  the  importance  of  the  coming  celebration  and 
were  making  plans  to  meet  the  same.  Later  events  showed  these 
committees  had  properly  gauged  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
necessary  for  a  proper  observance  of  Tercentenary  Week,  and  these 
committees  were  judiciously  made  up  and  splendidly  equipped  for 
the  work  before  them.  The  complete  make-up  of  the  committees 
as  announced  was  as  follows: 


f  BO 


Governor  Fuller  and  Mayor  Barbour  on  Reviewing  Stand 


Woodward  Institute  Float 
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Publicity 

John  Buchanan,  Chairman. 


Conrad  S.  Bernsten. 
Maurice  A.  Blackmur. 
James  E.  Burke. 

Beatrice  J.  Brown. 

Mrs.  John  Buchanan. 
Walter  H.  Cobb. 

Timothy  J.  Collins. 

Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Dowling. 
William  W.  DeWolfe. 
William  K.  Embleton. 
Thomas  E.  Fee. 

Bert  Ford. 

M.  Lizzie  Furnald. 

Arthur  D.  Grose. 

Leander  Hill. 

Alfred  N.  LaBrecque. 


Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Lothrop. 
Samuel  T.  MacQuarrie. 
George  T.  Magee. 

Fred  B.  Murphy. 

William  A.  Murphy. 

N.  Gorham  Nickerson,  Jr. 
Annie  L.  Prescott. 

Ralph  D.  Redfern. 

A.  Irene  Sevigny. 

Francis  Shea. 

William  G.  Spargo. 

Oscar  L.  Stevens. 

John  A.  Sullivan. 

Peter  M.  Sullivan. 

Ernest  W.  Towne. 

Karl  Wehter. 


Finance 

Clarence  Burgin,  Chairman. 
Charles  W.  Bailey.  Henry  M.  Faxon. 

Herbert  E.  Curtis.  Delcevare  King. 

Joseph  A.  Dasha.  Irving  L.  Shaw. 


Charles 

Ticket 

Richard  Blackmur. 

Robert  W.  Davis. 

Robert  H.  Fay. 

Walter  R.  Forbush. 

Henry  P.  Hayward. 

Everett  G.  Kingdon. 

Philip  W.  Martin. 

William  J.  Martin. 


•*.  A.  Smith. 

Salesmen 

Edward  L.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Moreton. 
Francis  J.  Morrison. 

A.  Paul  Nilsen. 

Everett  G.  Rhodes. 
Frederick  A.  Sprowl. 
Arthur  R.  Stengel. 
Raymond  C.  Warmington. 


Printing 

Forrest  I.  Neal,  Chairman. 

Russell  T.  Green.  Charles  L.  Hammond. 

Carl  H.  Leander,  Secretary. 

Photography 

William  H.  Rice,  Chairman. 

John  Hyland.  William  P.  Hughes. 

Arthur  Waite.  William  W.  DeWolfe. 
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Decorations 

Hon.  Chester  I.  Campbell,  Chairman. 

Harry  E.  D.  Gould,  Vice-Chairman.  Ralph  D.  Redfern,  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Francis  V.  Barstow. 
William  A.  Creswell. 
Walter  G.  Crowell. 
Harold  T.  Dennison. 
Peter  F.  Flynn. 

Isador  Fritz. 

Mrs.  Maud  F.  Glover. 
Charles  W.  Hodgkinson. 


William  E.  Howe. 
Edwin  G.  Lakin. 
Richard  J.  Larkin. 
Frank  Lints. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Mackay. 
George  K.  Snow. 
Joseph  Walker. 
Beckford  and  Lynch. 


Secretarial  and  Clerical 

Mrs.  Eric  Cyrus  Patch,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Ryder,  Vice-Chairman. 

James  H.  Johnson.  Hazel  Olsen. 

Helen  M.  Leonard.  Eloise  V.  Piper. 

Ruth  L.  McKinnon.  Mrs.  Ruth  Jones  Ross. 

Marion  McMillen.  Francis  L.  Shea. 


Anne  R.  Allen. 
Winifred  Fritz. 
Mildred  Giles. 
Katherine  V.  Griffin. 
Verna  M.  Kelley. 

Typewriting 

Ruth  Anderson. 
Myer  Asnes. 

Anna  Carlson. 
Sophie  Coffman. 
Marion  Costello. 
Mary  Devine. 
Kathryn  Fennessy. 
Veronica  Gerroir. 
Margaret  Gibb. 
Edna  Glidden. 
Fannie  Goldner. 
Ruth  Gustafson. 
Isabelle  Hadley. 
Freda  Jaukkuri. 


Assistants 

M.  Odile  LaBrecque. 
Augusta  B.  LaBrecque. 
Thelma  MacGibban. 
Beatrice  Palmquist 
Gertrude  Pray. 


Eva  Kilpatrick. 

Alice  Lewis. 

Elizabeth  MacGregor. 
Isabelle  MacLennan. 
Ardys  MacTeer. 

Ruth  McAllister. 
Margaret  McNiff. 
Florence  McPhee. 
Katherine  Muldoone. 
Carl  Nelson. 

Viola  Nordstrom. 
Alice  Olson. 

Edith  Olson. 

Lillian  Olson. 


Helenor  Rendle. 

P.  Elizabeth  Ryder. 
Edith  Sawtelle. 
Rose  Tower. 


Supervision  of 

Gertrude  Peterson. 
Harold  Peterson. 
George  Philbrick. 
Patricia  Raskauskas. 
Helen  Riley. 

Claire  Rogers. 

Ruth  Shevlin. 

Olga  Stopin. 
Elizabeth  Sullivan. 
Evelyn  Swanson. 
Charles  Todd. 
Elizabeth  Tower. 
Florence  White. 


Class  of  Quincy  High  School,  under 
Miss  Gertrude  P.  Twomhly 
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Typewriting  Class  of  Woodward  Institute ,  under  Supervision  of 


Evelyn  Anderson. 
Sybil  Bellows. 

Rita  Burchsted. 
Barbara  Butt. 

Mary  Campbell. 
Margaret  Carter. 
Beatrice  Charlesworth. 
Frances  Collins. 
Mildred  Dewhurst. 
Dorothy  Doyle. 

Lillian  Dunn. 

Alice  Emerson. 


Miss  Charlotte  Burgess 

Ethel  Ericson. 

Dorothy  Field. 

Stella  Gullicksen. 

Alice  Haley. 

Bowetha  Harrigan. 
Ethel  Hayden. 

Edith  Johnson. 

Elvira  Johnson. 

Isabel  McTear. 

Mary  Melanson. 

Elsie  Nelson. 
Winnifred  Nowe. 

Food  and  Housing 


Lucille  Nye. 
Marguerite  Pinel. 
Dorothy  Prouty. 
Dorothy  Purdy. 
Ruth  Ramsdell. 
Lillian  Robertson. 
Bernice  Ruggles. 
Florence  Sanders. 
Helen  Sheahan. 
Barbara  Sherburne. 
Anna  Sullivan. 
Helen  Ward. 


Sub- Chairmen. 


Charles  H.  Hardwick,  Chairman. 

Thomas  D.  Curtin,  Food 
Mrs.  Isabella  M.  Burke,  Housing 
George  H.  S.  Young,  Auto  Camps 
Fred  S.  Boyden.  William  T.  Donavan. 

M.  Elizabeth  Burke.  John  P.  Granahan. 

Thomas  Callahan.  Norton  H.  Nickerson. 

Sadie  E.  Thomas. 


Transportation 
John  H.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

Nazarene  DiPanfilo.  Chester  B.  Sabean. 

Frederick  W.  MacMulkin.  William  A.  Stoddard. 

Roy  Prout.  Henry  L.  Weston. 


City  Beautiful 

Charles  L.  Homer,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Rogers. 


Dr.  John  H.  Ash. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Burke. 

Hiram  C.  Darrow. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  MacDonnell. 
Neil  A.  McDonald. 

J.  Winthrop  Pratt. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Redlon. 


Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Ryder. 
George  A.  Sidelinger. 
William  F.  Spargo. 
Joseph  Szathmary. 
Konstant  Tikkanen. 
Henry  M.  Wright. 
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Music 

Herbert  J.  Gurney,  Chairman. 

Miss  Margaret  Tuthill,  Secretary. 

John  D.  Buckingham.  Miss  Maud  M.  Howes. 

Albert  L.  Hayden.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seavey. 

James  A.  Smith. 

Fireworks 

Joseph  B.  Grossman,  Chairman. 

Louis  K.  Badger.  Edward  J.  Fegan. 

John  F.  Bruton.  John  E.  Mundie. 

Dominick  D ’Alessandro.  Alfred  H.  Remick. 


Schools 

Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting,  Chairman. 

George  W.  Abele.  Fred  H.  Nickerson. 


Mrs.  Alice  M.  Arnold,  Secretary. 
W.  Scott  Austin. 

William  F.  Carlson. 

Albert  H.  Cochrane. 

Ernest  L.  Collins. 

James  S.  Collins. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Cuddihy. 

Henry  F.  Fisk. 

Robert  E.  Foy. 


Rev.  Michael  J.  Owens. 
James  S.  Perkins. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Perry. 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Pinkham. 
Henry  T.  Prario. 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Reardon. 
Charles  Sampson. 

H.  Forrest  Wilson. 

Leroy  L.  Woods. 


Invited  Guests 

Hon.  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Henry  O.  Fairbanks.  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Whiton. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Adams.  Hon.  Chester  I.  Campbell. 

Hon.  John  O.  Hall.  Hon.  William  A.  Bradford. 

Hon.  Eugene  R.  Stone.  Hon.  Gustave  B.  Bates. 

Louis  S.  Cleaves. 

John  D.  Mackay. 

Joseph  W.  Powell. 


Health  and  Sanitation 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Bartlett,  Chairman. 

Stanley  S.  Bates.  John  Golbranson. 

Joseph  Fratus.  Dr.  William  R.  Hurley. 

Dr.  Michael  T.  Sweeney. 
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Police  and  Parking 

Alfred  W.  Goodhue,  Chief  of  Police. 

Kenneth  Canfield.  John  H.  Hayes. 

Assisted  by  Boy  Scouts  of  Quincy  Council,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Historical 

Fred  B.  Rice,  Chairman. 
Charlotte  Burgess,  Secretary. 


Subcommittees 


Historic  Book 


Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Chairman.  Charles  H.  Johnson. 
Miss  Georgiana  C.  Lane,  Secretary.  Wilson  Marsh. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Alden. 
Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 
George  H.  Collins. 
Timothy  J.  Collins. 


Harry  L.  Rice. 

Francis  L.  Shea. 
Truman  R.  Temple. 
Rev.  Daniel  M.  Wilson. 


Marking  Historical  Places 


Warren  S.  Parker,  Chairman. 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Pierce,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Cummings. 
Edward  H.  Dewson. 

Thomas  Griffin. 

Perry  Lawton. 

Charles  J.  McGilvray. 


Arthur  W.  Newcomb. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Nightingale. 
John  C.  Pierce. 

Walter  S.  Pinkham. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Piper. 

John  Ramsdell. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Roberts. 


George  D.  Truitt. 


Historical 

Emery  L.  Crane,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Fred  Austin. 

Miss  Charlotte  Burgess. 

C.  Rodgers  Burgin. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Ellsworth. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Harlow. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Holden. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Jameson. 

Mrs.  John  Lowell. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Magee. 


Exhibit 

Mrs.  Wilson  Marsh. 

Miss  Mary  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Ricker. 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Ropes. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Ryder. 
Mrs.  George  G.  Saville. 
Miss  Lottie  Spear. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Tupper. 
Mrs.  Ida  F.  Waterhouse. 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Weil. 
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Guides  to  Historic  Places 

Truman  R.  Temple,  Chairman.  Herbert  W.  Pinkham. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Rice. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman. 
Dr.  Walter  G.  Kendall. 
Miss  Georgiana  C.  Lane. 


Rev.  James  H.  Sankey. 


Reception 

Ernest  B.  Neal,  Chairman. 


Charles  A.  Ross. 

Thomas  McGrath. 

Angelo  P.  Bizzozero. 

Frank  D.  Coffman. 

Alexander  Clark. 

William  P.  Hughes. 

Robert  E.  Comins. 

Welcome  G.  Young. 

Thomas  S.  Burgin. 

Robert  E.  Foy. 

Dominick  D 'Alessandro. 

Massachusetts 


Floyd  Folmsbee. 
Wellen  H.  Colburn. 
James  E.  Geary. 
Arthur  O’Connell. 
Waldo  Galligan. 

Fred  Draper. 

Charles  Rogers. 
Ernest  B.  Neal,  Jr. 
James  H.  Dougherty. 
Joseph  S.  Thomas. 
Charles  J.  Brady. 
Colonial  Dames. 


Honorary  Members 

Hon.  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Honorary  Executive. 
Col.  Warren  E.  Sweetser. 


Dr.  Fred  A.  Bartlett. 

John  Buchanan. 

Clarence  Burgin. 

Hon.  Chester  I.  Campbell. 
James  Duncan. 

Chief  Alfred  W.  Goodhue. 
Joseph  B.  Grossman. 
Herbert  J.  Gurney. 

George  F.  Hall. 

Charles  H.  Hardwick. 
John  H.  Hayes. 


Charles  L.  Homer. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting. 
Col.  Henry  L.  Kincaide. 
Forrest  I.  Neal. 

Mrs.  Eric  C.  Patch. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Perry. 

Fred  B.  Rice. 

William  H.  Rice. 

Hon.  Russell  A.  Sears. 
Maurice  P.  Spillane. 

Mrs.  Warren  E.  Sweetser. 


Information  Service 

Mr.  Truman  R.  Temple,  Chairman. 

Assisted  by  Miss  Georgiana  Cushing  Lane  and  Rev.  James  H.  Sankey. 
Gertrude  Callahan.  Marguerite  Corinne  Bastin. 

Josephine  Ghigli.  Mary  Henderson  Norris. 

Eleanor  Akin.  Grace  Marie  Sullivan. 
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Parade 

Col.  Henry  L.  Kincaide,  Chairman. 


Brig.-Gen.  Jesse  F.  Stevens. 
Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  F.  Foote. 
Col.  Frederick  E.  Jones. 

Col.  George  E.  Adams. 
Capt.  Wallace  E.  Coughlan. 


Capt.  Everett  R.  Prout. 

Capt.  Walter  E.  Simmons,  Jr. 
Ensign  Carl  R.  Sheppard. 
Lieut.  Alexander  A.  Robertson. 
Lieut.  Edward  P.  Cook. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Powell. 


Capt.  Edward  R.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Roy  C.  Baker. 

Com.  John  D.  Williams,  Paul  Revere  Post,  No.  88,  G.  A.  R. 

Com.  Harry  White,  John  A.  Boyd  Camp,  No.  2,  U.  S.  W.  V. 

Com.  Raymond  Foley,  Col.  Abner  B.  Packard  Camp,  No.  95,  S.  of  V. 
Pres.  Everett  MacLaughlin,  Yankee  Division  V.  A. 

Com.  Harry  Willis,  George  F.  Bryan  Post,  No.  613,  V.  F.  W. 

Com.  Francis  H.  Foy,  Quincy  Post,  No.  95,  A.  L. 


Subcommittees 

Military 

Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  F.  Foote,  Chairman. 


Schools 

Maj.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting,  Chairman.  Fred  H.  Nickerson. 
Dr.  Ralph  R.  Stoddard,  Secretary.  Kenneth  Canfield. 

Floyd  Folmsbee. 


Civic 

Col.  Frederick  E.  Jones,  Chairman. 


Trades 

Ensign  Carl  R.  Sheppard,  Chairman. 
Archie  T.  Morrison,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Dennison. 

William  W.  MacDougal. 

Angus  D.  Martin. 


Neil  McDonald. 
William  D.  Michael. 
Everett  Robbie. 
Charles  H.  Thorner. 


Floats  and  Decorated  Automobiles 
Joseph  W.  Powell,  Chairman. 


Women's  Committee 


Mrs.  Roy  C.  Baker,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Howard  Key  Bartow. 
Mrs.  Neil  Coffin. 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Foy. 
Mrs.  Carmen  Naclerio. 
Mrs.  L.  Scott  Woods. 
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Committee  on  Judges 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Powell. 
Col.  George  E.  Adams. 


Pageant 

Hon.  Russell  A.  Sears,  Chairman. 


Back  Stage  Committee 


Mr.  Franklin  S.  Nichols.  Chairman. 


Leland  H.  Anderson. 
Charles  A.  Bartlett. 
George  S.  Clark. 
Edith  K.  Coulman. 
Margaret  L.  Deitsch. 
Mrs.  Charles  Drew. 
Mrs.  Caro  Faulkner. 
William  Faulkner. 
Arnold  L.  Ganley. 
Percy  A.  Hull. 

Frank  J.  Krim. 
Georgiana  C.  Lane. 


Danforth  Lincoln. 
Fred  S.  Philpott. 
Stanley  Richards. 
Albert  E.  Sargent. 
Mrs.  John  D.  Smith. 
John  D.  Smith. 
Charles  B.  Thomson. 
Ernest  F.  Upham. 
James  M.  Walker. 
Lena  T.  Walmsley. 
Ira  M.  Whittemore. 
Robert  Williams. 


Cast  Committee 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Walker  Nichols,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  A.  Isabelle  Davis.  Franklin  S.  Nichols. 

Mrs.  Charles  Drew.  Mrs.  Anne  Ricker. 

Charles  E.  Goodspeed.  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Homer.  Mrs.  Florence  Sprague. 

Miss  Georgiana  C.  Lane.  Ira  M.  Whittemore. 

Mrs.  Chester  K.  Wilson. 


Dance  Committee 

Miss  Barbara  Johnson,  Chairman. 

Richard  A.  Hussey.  Mrs.  Maurice  P.  Spillane. 

Emergency  and  Sanitation 

Dr.  George  M.  Sheahan,  Chairman. 

Miss  Etta  M.  Bagley.  Chief  Alfred  L.  Mead. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carr.  William  E.  Severance. 

Edward  J.  Dunn. 

Co-operating  from  the  Quincy  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 
Mrs.  John  D.  Smith.  Fred  B.  Murphy. 
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Chorus  Committee 

Herbert  J.  Gurney,  Chairman. 
Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Librarian. 
Mrs.  Louise  H.  Drew,  Pianist . 


Charlotte  Burgess. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Calvin. 

Frances  Djerf. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Y.  Follett. 
John  E.  Greene. 

Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Gurney. 
David  Hansen. 

Mrs.  David  Hansen. 

John  O.  Hedein. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting. 
Helen  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Mann. 
Louis  Marini. 


Marion  Moorhouse. 

Carmen  Naclerio. 

J.  L.  Marion  Nilsen. 

Olga  V.  Pini. 

Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Quimby. 
Mrs.  James  Sheehy. 

James  Stedman. 

Mrs.  Laurence  H.  Sturtevant. 
Dennis  S.  Sweeney. 

Anna  J.  Walsh. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Weston. 

Edward  B.  Whittredge. 

Mrs.  L.  Scott  Woods. 


Miss  Tanner  wrote  the  Pageant  after  having  read  several  his¬ 
tories  of  Quincy.  The  Pageant  consisted  of  a  Prologue,  three 
Episodes  and  a  Masque  of  Quincy.  It  required  about  two  thousand 
people  to  carry  out  the  various  episodes  and  scenes  in  detail.  Miss 
Tanner  was  named  Master  of  the  Pageant.  She  selected  as  art 
director,  Mr.  Raymond  Sovey  of  New  York,  and  her  lighting 
director,  Mr.  Monroe  R.  Pevear,  also  of  New  York.  The  technical 
musical  director  was  Miss  Margaret  Walch,  and  the  musical 
director,  Walter  M.  Smith.  The  music  was  furnished  by  Stewart’s 
Boston  Band,  and  a  chorus  of  five  hundred  male  and  female  voices, 
directed  for  weeks  by  Herbert  J.  Gurney,  chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee,  sang  most  effectively  throughout  the  various  scenes. 

Not  alone  to  those  who  took  part  on  the  field  was  the  success  of 
the  Pageant  due.  For  many  weeks  before  Tercentenary  Week 
many  women  from  all  parts  of  the  city  offered  their  services  in  the 
making  of  the  costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Sovey  and  in  trimming 
hats  to  suit  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  times  of  the  various  epi¬ 
sodes.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  preparation  of  the  field  itself, 
which  was  no  small  undertaking.  Thousands  of  seats  and  boxes 
were  erected;  dressing  rooms  were  created  out  of  canvas  tents; 
other  tents  were  erected  for  the  keeping  of  the  live  stock  used  in 
some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Pageant ;  a  railroad  had  to  be  built  on  to 
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the  ground  to  portray  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  in  America, 
which  was  laid  down  at  West  Quincy;  ticket  offices  had  to  be 
erected  on  the  second  or  middle  field,  and  the  grounds  had  to  be 
fenced  off,  wired  for  electric  lights  and  equipped  with  a  Red  Cross 
station.  The  installation  of  the  proper  flood  light  system  was  a 
work  of  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  expense  of  the  wiring  and 
lighting  was  borne  by  Henry  M.  Faxon,  president  of  the  Quincy 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  Mr.  Faxon,  as  president  of 
the  Granite  Railway  Company,  also  had  built  a  replica  of  the 
first  freight  car  run  over  the  Granite  Railway.  This  car  was 
designed  by  Gridley  Bryant  when  it  was  decided  to  use  Quincy 
granite  for  the  building  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  the  car 
used  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  Pageant  was  built  from  the  original 
designs  and  specifications  drawn  by  Gridley  Bryant  for  his  first 
freight  car. 

This  unique  car  was  actually  built  by  the  firm  of  S.  Scammell  & 
Sons,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Scammell  for  his  company,  and 
Perry  Lawton,  acting  for  the  Granite  Railway  Company.  It  was 
built  of  oak  and  iron  and  was  constructed  to  last  for  many  years. 

Mr.  John  Buchanan  reported  for  the  Publicity  Committee  and 
outlined  his  plans  which  were  later  to  produce  wonderful  results. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Annie  L.  Prescott  of  the  “  Patriot- 
Ledger/^ *  the  handsome  new  building  of  that  newspaper  publishing 
company  was  thrown  open  for  meetings  of  the  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee  and  was  generously  used.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  printed 
matter  were  distributed  throughout  the  country;  the  newspapers 
were  furnished  with  historical  articles  and  photographs,  and  used 
them  generously,  reports  being  received  from  papers  in  the  far 
West  and  the  South.  A  pictorial  design  was  submitted  by  William 
Marshall  and  was  accepted  by  the  committee  as  an  official  design 
to  cover  the  backs  of  envelopes.  This  composite  picture  showed 
the  birthplaces  of  the  Presidents,  the  First  Parish  Church,  Adams 
Academy  as  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  John  Hancock,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Richard  Cranch  and 
Mayor  Barbour.  Thousands  of  envelopes  with  this  picture  on  the 
back  were  used  by  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Quincy  for 
weeks  prior  to  the  celebration. 

News  of  the  coming  celebration  was  broadcasted  over  the  radio 
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by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Badges  were  gotten 
out  by  a  subcommittee  headed  by  N.  Gorham  Nickerson.  These 
badges  were  made  up  into  a  medal  suspended  by  a  tricolored  ribbon 
and  also  as  a  watch  fob.  The  medal  was  made  from  a  design  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Winifred  May  Bond,  fifteen  years  old,  a  member  of  the 
sophomore  class  in  the  Quincy  High  School.  Miss  Bond  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  E.  Bond  of  250  North  Central 
Avenue,  Wollaston.  Miss  Bond’s  design  was  accepted  out  of  a 
large  number  submitted  by  school  children  all  over  the  city.  The 
judges  offered  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  design,  and  this  went  to 
Miss  Bond.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Nickerson,  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  Fred  H.  Nickerson,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  design 
was  circular  in  form  and  contained  on  one  side  the  seal  of  the  city 
and  on  the  other  side  the  First  Parish  Church,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  quarries  and  on  the  other  by  a  shipyard. 

The  Publicity  Committee  succeeded  in  having  photographs  and 
reading  matter  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  summer  timetables  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  and 
also  erected  large  signs  which  were  swung  from  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  structure  opposite  the  South  Station  in  Boston.  During 
Celebration  Week  this  committee  was  given  charge  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  who  came  to  the  city  in 
large  numbers,  especially  on  the  first  day’s  performance  of  the 
Pageant  and  on  the  day  of  the  parade.  Thousands  of  copies  of  a 
twelve-page  booklet  were  published  and  distributed.  These  book¬ 
lets  gave  a  complete  account  of  the  Celebration  Week’s  program, 
and  proved  a  real  help  and  guide  to  thousands  of  visitors  and  to 
those  who  lived  here,  also.  These  booklets  were  distributed  free 
of  charge.  The  immense  poster  which  this  committee  got  out  was 
a  work  of  art.  It  was  designed  by  Charles  R.  Capon  and  showed 
a  picture  of  the  First  Parish  Church  as  viewed  from  a  point  in  the 
Hancock  Cemetery.  The  church  was  done  in  white  against  a 
background  of  dark  orange,  and  was  so  distinctive  a  thing  that 
many  people  kept  copies  of  this  poster  in  their  homes  as  a  worth¬ 
while  souvenir  of  the  celebration. 

Honorable  Chester  I.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Decorations,  reported  an  outline  of  the  work  planned  by  his  com- 
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mittee  which  later  blossomed  out  into  a  beautiful  color  scheme. 
Immense  gates,  swung  wide  open  with  the  word  “Welcome”  on 
them,  were  placed  at  the  various  entrances  to  the  city.  Small 
American  flags  were  flown  from  every  guy  wire  of  the  street  rail¬ 
way  from  Neponset  bridge  up  Hancock  Street  to  School  Street, 
to  Franklin  Street,  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  Presidents,  and  also 
from  City  Square  down  Washington  Street  to  the  Fore  River 
bridge  at  Quincy  Point.  The  result  was  a  canopy  of  American 
flags  that  stretched  more  than  five  miles  in  length.  The  flags  were 
put  up  by  employees  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway 
Company,  which,  through  its  manager,  John  H.  Hayes,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Committee,  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  co-operate  with  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
celebration. 

Charles  L.  Homer  of  the  City  Beautiful  Committee  submitted  a 
report,  which  was  later  very  generally  carried  out  and  resulted  in 
Quincy  looking  at  its  best  when  Celebration  Week  came.  Sub¬ 
committees  for  each  ward  were  appointed,  and  each  ward  made  an 
effort  to  outdo  the  other  in  having  private  residences  and  public 
places  looking  at  their  best.  In  this  respect  the  city  of  Quincy, 
through  Mayor  Barbour,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad,  through  Arthur  P.  Russell,  its  vice-president,  did 
much  good  work  of  a  real  co-operative  nature.  Mayor  Barbour 
had  the  City  Hall  building  cleaned  with  an  acid  preparation  which  - 
made  the  ancient  granite  blocks  look  like  new.  He  also  had  the 
rear  part  of  the  historic  Hancock  Cemetery,  from  the  City  Hall 
building  to  the  railroad  tracks,  fenced  in  with  a  stout  iron  fence, 
along  which  poplar  trees  were  planted  at  stated  intervals.  City 
Square  was  entirely  resurfaced  as  were  some  of  the  main  streets 
leading  into  the  Square.  The  last  connecting  link  of  Hancock 
Street,  between  Merry-Mount  Park  and  Beale  Street,  was  surfaced 
with  paving  stones  set  in  concrete  to  correspond  to  the  other  ends 
of  Hancock  Street  already  built  up  in  this  way.  This  gave  a 
continuous  stretch  of  perfectly  paved  roadway  from  Neponset 
bridge  to  City  Square.  The  Mayor  also  gave  permission  to  the 
Granite  Manufacturers’  Association  to  use  a  part  of  the  City 
Hall  lawn  to  erect  the  polished  granite  ball  which  is  described 
later  on. 
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The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
kept  gangs  of  men  working  here  for  several  weeks  before  the  cele¬ 
bration.  All  the  station  yards  were  cleaned  up,  the  various  railroad 
stations  were  repainted,  the  driveway  around  the  Quincy  railroad 
station  was  resurfaced ;  part  of  the  railroad  property  back  of  City 
Hall  was  thrown  open  for  the  parking  of  automobiles,  and  that 
part  of  the  Hancock  Cemetery  adjacent  to  the  railroad  tracks 
cleaned  up  thoroughly.  At  this  point  tons  of  coal  dust  and  cinders 
that  had  fallen  from  the  passing  locomotives  through  many  years’ 
time  were  dug  out  and  carted  off  in  trains  of  flat  cars. 

Charles  H.  Hardwick,  chairman  of  the  Food  and  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  submitted  a  report  that  showed  the  thoroughness  into 
which  his  committee  had  gone  with  the  subject.  All  householders 
who  had  rooms  to  let  were  catalogued  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Committee  so  that  outsiders  coming  into  the  city  could  be 
told  at  a  glance  just  what  accommodations  in  this  line  were  avail¬ 
able.  This  committee  also  secured  a  free  parking  space  for  auto¬ 
mobile  parties  at  Squantum  in  co-operation  with  the  city  of  Boston 
which  owned  the  land  there.  This  parking  space  was  equipped  with 
running  water  and  sanitary  accommodations  and  proved  a  real 
benefit  and  service  to  many  parties  who  came  in  their  automobiles 
from  afar  off.  Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms  were  visited  and  the 
prices  for  food  noted,  as  were  the  lunch  counters  at  the  drug  stores 
and  soda  fountains.  The  committee  established  a  rule  for  arranging 
for  prompt  service  of  good  food  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the 
results  were  very  favorably  commented  on  later  by  people  who 
visited  the  city  during  Celebration  Week. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  job  of  this  committee  was  to  arrange  for 
the  feeding  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  bands  in  the  parade, 
and  police  officers  on  duty,  as  well  as  providing  a  luncheon  at  City 
Hall  for  the  invited  guests  of  the  city  and  a  more  elaborate  luncheon 
at  the  Dorothy  Quincy  House  which  was  served  to  these  same  guests 
after  the  parade.  The  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  the  line  of 
march  were  given  a  luncheon  on  Scammell’s  Field  at  the  corner  of 
Quincy  Avenue  and  Scammell  Street.  Those  who  partook  of  this 
luncheon  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  Quincy  hospitality,  and  favor¬ 
able  comments  were  heard  on  all  sides  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  luncheon  served  the  marching  men.  The  luncheon  for  the 
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military  officers  was  served  in  the  big  garage  of  the  Ford  Automo¬ 
bile  Company  at  the  corner  of  Quincy  Avenue  and  School  Street. 
The  committee  contracted  with  M.  J.  Martin  of  West  Quincy  to 
do  the  catering,  so  that  this  end  of  the  week’s  work  was  a  Quincy 
effort  through  and  through,  and  one  that  was  creditable  alike  to 
the  city  and  the  committee. 

Chief  of  Police  Alfred  W.  Goodhue,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Police,  Parking  and  Traffic,  submitted  a  report  which  was 
later  to  be  worked  out  most  efficiently  by  the  men  of  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Probably  no  department  of  the  city  was  harder  worked 
during  the  week  than  the  Police  Department.  Some  of  the  men 
worked  eighteen  hours  a  day,  as  their  services  were  needed  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Chief  Goodhue  had  the 
city  covered  with  large  yellow  arrows  made  of  metal  and  so  labeled 
that  any  stranger  could  easily  find  his  way  about  the  city.  The 
hardest  part  of  the  police  work  came  in  handling  the  greatest 
and  almost  overpowering  traffic  that  Quincy  had  ever  experienced 
up  to  that  time. 

The  vital  spot  during  the  week  was  Merry-Mount  Park,  where 
the  Pageant  was  given  nightly,  and  also  the  fireworks  display  on 
one  night  of  the  week.  The  best  tribute  that  can  be  given  this 
efficient  department  under  the  command  of  Chief  Goodhue  is  to 
note  that  despite  the  thousands  of  people  who  entered  and  left  the 
park  for  the  six  nights  of  Celebration  Week,  and  the  hundreds  of 
automobiles  that  were  in  use  in  bringing  and  taking  part  of  this 
crowd,  not  a  single  accident  was  reported  resulting  from  traffic. 
In  spite  of  the  thousands  who  used  the  park  every  night,  the  traffic 
was  handled  with  despatch  and  everything  moved  like  a  well-oiled 
machine.  No  traffic  work  could  have  been  handled  better  than  that 
done  by  the  Quincy  Police  during  Celebration  Week.  On  the  day 
of  the  parade,  too,  the  policing  was  perfect,  and  it  was  a  gigantic 
task  to  arrange  for  the  handling  of  the  situation.  Police  depart¬ 
ments  from  Boston,  Brookline,  Milton,  Braintree,  Weymouth  and 
Brockton  sent  details  of  men  to  help  out,  and  all  the  visiting  officers, 
many  of  them  having  spent  years  in  the  service  of  handling  crowds, 
reported  they  never  saw  a  better  behaved  or  more  orderly  crowd 
of  people  than  was  in  Quincy  on  the  parade  day.  No  police  ropes 
were  necessary  to  hold  the  crowds  back  except  where  side  streets 
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entered  the  main  highways.  Not  a  single  accident  occurred  during 
the  day.  From  the  angle  of  the  police  work  alone,  Celebration 
Week  was  most  complimentary  to  Quincy. 

Fred  B.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Historical  Committee,  represented 
a  committee  the  work  of  which  was  to  last  long  after  the  duties  of 
the  other  committees  had  ceased.  He  made  a  report  which  showed 
his  committee  had  gone  most  extensively  into  detail.  The  work  of 
this  committee  was  one  of  the  first  visible  evidences  of  the  coming 
celebration;  its  activities  did  not  cease  until  the  summer  had 
passed  and  fall  was  ushering  in  the  third  season  of  the  year.  It 
was  left  to  this  committee  to  prepare  and  issue  an  historical  program 
containing  a  brief  history  of  Quincy  and  an  official  program  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  city;  to  have  charge  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  proper  marking  of  historical  places  and  landmarks;  to 
arrange  for  an  historical  exhibit;  and  to  organize,  train  and  instruct 
a  corps  of  boys  and  girls  to  act  as  guides  for  visitors  on  certain 
designated  dates.  The  committee,  therefore,  was  subdivided  into 
four  subcommittees  —  on  historical  book,  on  exhibition  of  histori¬ 
cal  articles,  on  marking  historical  places,  and  organizing  a  corps 
of  guides. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  a  historical  book  to  tell  the  story  of  Quincy  from  the 
time  of  its  settlement  in  1625  down  to  1925,  and  also  to  give 
as  nearly  an  accurate  account  as  was  possible  of  how  the  three 
hundredth  celebration  was  brought  about,  organized  and  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  work  of  this  particular  committee 
lasted  all  through  the  summer,  long  after  the  celebration  had  become 
a  matter  of  history,  and  was  carried  out  with  the  same  spirit  of 
faithfulness  that  characterized  the  work  of  the  various  committees 
which  functioned  before  Celebration  Week  arrived.  It  was  voted 
to  have  the  historical  part  of  the  book  written  by  Reverend  Daniel 
Munro  Wilson  of  Dover,  Mass.,  for  many  years  a  former  and 
beloved  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  this  city,  —  a  man 
who  had  written  extensively  concerning  historical  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  Quincy’s  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  trading  post, 
a  community,  a  town  and  a  city.  It  was  universally  considered 
that  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  for  so  important  a 
work  than  the  selection  of  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson. 
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It  was  also  voted  to  select  Timothy  J.  Collins  for  the  writing  of 
the  details  of  Tercentenary  Week.  He  had  been  for  twenty-seven 
years  the  Quincy  correspondent  of  the  “Boston  Globe”  and,  as  a 
newspaper  man,  was  in  close  touch  with  all  the  details  of  the 
celebration. 

Mr.  Emery  L.  Crane,  city  clerk  of  Quincy,  was  chosen  to  head 
the  Committee  on  Historical  Exhibits.  Mr.  Crane  chose  the 
Adams  Academy  building  as  a  suitable  place  for  this  exhibit,  and 
it  proved  a  wise  choice.  The  building  was  located  on  the  ground 
where  had  stood  the  parsonage  of  Reverend  John  Hancock,  in  which 
was  born  John  Hancock,  the  Patriot.  Mayor  Barbour  had  the 
grounds  around  the  Academy  building  entirely  regraded  and  set 
out  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  had  granolithic  walks  constructed 
so  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  exhibition,  the  building  and 
its  surroundings  looked  their  best.  Citizens  who  owned  articles  of 
historic  value  concerning  the  city  of  Quincy  or  any  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  asked  to  contribute  them  for  Tercentenary  Week,  and 
the  response  was  gratifyingly  large.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
larger  number  of  rare  historical  articles  were  ever  gathered  before 
under  one  roof.  It  seemed  to  be  the  almost  universal  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  visited  the  Adams  Academy  building 
during  Tercentenary  Week  that  it  was  a  pity  such  an  exhibition 
could  not  have  been  continued  indefinitely.  But  this  was  im¬ 
possible,  as  all  the  articles  shown  were  the  property  of  private 
parties  and  had  to  be  returned.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  however, 
before  a  more  distinguished  array  of  historical  relics  will  be  seen 
again  at  one  time  in  this  or  any  other  place.  Mr.  Crane  saw 
that  all  of  the  exhibits  were  insured  against  theft  or  fire  by  hav¬ 
ing  insurance  policies  issued  on  each  article  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 
The  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  too,  co-operated  most  generously, 
and  members  of  both  departments  were  on  duty  day  and  night 
continuously  during  the  entire  Tercentenary  Week. 

Tercentenary  Sunday 

The  first  day  of  Tercentenary  Week  opened  with  weather  con¬ 
ditions  not  too  auspicious.  The  morning  broke  with  promise  of 
being  a  successor  to  four  torrid  days  that  had  gone  before  and 
had  left  the  people  exhausted.  At  noon,  however,  the  wind  sud- 
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denly  shifted  into  the  east,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
decidedly  cool  by  contrast  with  the  morning  hours.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  Monday,  which  was 
lowery  and  misty,  Quincy  was  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fine 
weather.  It  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  week’s  celebra¬ 
tion.  Sunday  morning,  June  7,  the  bells  on  all  the  churches  were 
rung  an  unusual  period  of  time  to  welcome  in  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  city.  There  were  new  tones  among  the  church 
bell  sounds  that  morning,  as  the  chimes  on  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
West  Quincy,  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  their  initial  ringing 
having  been  purposely  kept  till  that  day  in  honor  of  Tercentenary 
Week  by  the  pastor,  Reverend  William  T.  O’Connor. 

Special  services  in  nearly  all  of  the  churches  marked  the  opening 
day.  At  the  request  of  Mayor  Barbour,  the  exercises  of  the  first 
day  of  Tercentenary  Week  consisted  of  religious  devotions. 
Prayers  of  thanksgiving  were  offered  to  God  for  having  kept 
Quincy  safe  through  three  hundred  years  of  her  history.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  encircled  the  old  historic  First  Parish  Church,  the 
living  successor  to  Reverend  John  Wheelwright’s  “Chapel  of 
Ease,”  around  which  so  much  of  Quincy’s  earlier  history  revolved. 
Under  this  church,  too,  were  buried  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
two  Presidents  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  this  way 
the  church  became  a  patriotic  shrine  for  all  Americans. 

In  this  First  Parish  Church,  the  pastor,  Reverend  Fred  Alban 
Weil,  successor  to  Reverend  John  Wheelwright,  who  “gathered” 
the  society  in  1636,  only  eleven  years  after  the  coming  of  Captain 
Wollaston,  preached  a  special  sermon  from  the  topic  “A  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Tribute  and  Task.”  At  Bethany  Congregational  Church 
Reverend  Eric  I.  Lindh,  the  pastor,  preached  two  sermons  during 
the  day,  one  at  the  morning  and  one  at  the  evening  service.  The 
subject  of  the  morning  sermon  was:  “Religious  Worship  in  the 
Early  Days.”  The  subject  of  the  evening  sermon  was  “The 
Growth  of  the  Church  in  Quincy.”  At  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
known  in  the  old  days  as  “The  Church  of  England,”  the  rector, 
Reverend  Howard  Key  Bartow,  preached  on  “Those  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Years.”  In  the  evening  there  was  a  special  musical  service 
and  Reverend  Mr.  Bartow  preached  another  Tercentenary  sermon 
on  “Has  not  God  been  with  Us?  ” 
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In  the  afternoon  at  St.  John’s  Church  there  was  a  special  Ter¬ 
centenary  service  at  which  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Reverend 
James  J.  McMorrow  on  “The  History  of  Catholicity  in  Quincy.” 
At  the  First  Universalist  Church  the  pastor,  Reverend  John  B. 
Reardon,  preached  at  the  morning  service  on  “Stray  Thoughts 
about  Old  Braintree  and  Quincy.”  In  the  evening  at  the  Central 
Baptist  Church  there  was  a  special  patriotic  service  in  connection 
with  the  Tercentenary  program,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Charles  A.  Ross,  president  of  the  Quincy  City  Council.  Attending 
this  service  were  members  of  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army 
Posts  of  Quincy,  Braintree  and  Weymouth,  and  also  the  members 
of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Veterans  of  those  three  places.  The 
pastor,  Reverend  Henry  F.  Widen,  preached  a  sermon  for  the 
occasion,  taking  for  his  subject  “Christianity  and  Patriotism.” 
At  the  People’s  Union  Congregational  Church  in  Houghs  Neck,  a 
new  acting  pastor,  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  F.  Weeden,  preached  a 
Tercentenary  sermon  at  the  evening  services  on  “Quincy,  Yes¬ 
terday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.” 

In  South  Quincy,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  pastor, 
Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Reed  Turner,  preached  a  Tercentenary 
sermon  at  the  morning  services  on  “A  City’s  Best  Assets.”  In  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  Rev- 
*  erend  William  Nicholl,  the  pastor,  preached  at  the  evening  service 
on  “Quincy,  the  City  Beautiful.”  At  the  Hall  Place  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  West  Quincy,  the  pastor,  Reverend  Claude 
W.  Cooper,  preached  at  the  morning  service  on  “The  Building  of  a 
City.”  At  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  there  was  a  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  service.  A  native  of  the  parish,  Reverend  John  E.  Mul- 
larkey,  celebrated  his  first  high  mass,  and  the  new  chime  bells  on 
the  church  were  rung  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  Wollaston  section  of  the  city  Reverend  Dr.  Isaiah  W. 
Sneath,  pastor  of  the  Wollaston  Congregational  Church,  preached 
on  “Quincy’s  Debt  to  Christianity.”  The  Tercentenary  services 
at  the  Wollaston  Unitarian  Church  were  postponed  until  Sunday, 
June  14.  At  the  Memorial  Congregational  Church  of  Atlantic, 
Reverend  Thomas  W.  Davison  preached  on  “Our  Tercentenary  — 
the  Past  Centuries  and  the  Forward  Look.”  At  the  Atlantic 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Reverend  G.  Vaughn  Shedd,  the 
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pastor,  preached  on  “Quincy  —  Tercentenary.’*  At  the  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  Reverend  John  J.  Casey,  the  pastor,  spoke 
on  “Three  Centuries  of  Quincy  and  What  they  have  Meant  to 
the  Catholics.”  A  special  Tercentenary  service  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Squantum,  where 
the  new  pastor,  Reverend  A.  H.  Burrows,  preached  on  “The  City 
of  God.” 

At  Quincy  Point,  Reverend  Michael  J.  Cuddihy,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Catholic  Church,  preached  a  special  sermon  on  the 
“Tercentenary  of  Quincy,”  and  urged  all  his  parishioners  to  take 
part  in  the  events  of  the  coming  week.  In  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Houghs  Neck,  Reverend  James  R. 
Nulty  spoke  on  the  timeliness  of  the  Mayor’s  suggestion  to  begin 
the  week  with  services  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

The  Jewish  residents  of  the  city  met  Sunday  night  in  the  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Association  hall  on  School  Street,  where  they  had 
prepared  a  special  program  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration.  Joseph  Szathmary  presided  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Honorable  Russell  A.  Sears,  chairman  of  the  Pageant  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Loitman  Barron,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Jews’  Contribution  to  American  Independence.”  There  was  a 
special  musical  program  under  the  direction  of  Isadore  Szathmary, 
consisting  of  Jewish  folk  songs  and  American  patriotic  songs. 
Vocal  solos  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Grossman. 

The  First  Formal  Celebration 

On  Monday  the  first  formal  celebration  took  place.  The  day 
opened  rather  inauspiciously  and  throughout  the  day  there  was  a 
threatening  of  rain.  The  first  formal  exercises  took  place  at  Merry- 
Mount  Park  in  the  lower  field,  where  preparations  had  been  made 
to  stage  the  Pageant.  Toward  midday  the  weather  conditions 
looked  so  dubious  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  notify  the 
citizens  that  in  case  of  rain  the  speaking  would  take  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  new  High  School  building  on  Coddington  Street.  Sig¬ 
nals  were  to  be  announced  on  the  fire  alarm  bells  and  whistles  at 
6.45  in  the  evening.  However,  the  rain  held  off  and  the  opening 
exercises  were  held  in  Merry-Mount  Park  as  intended.  The  orator 
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of  the  day  was  Honorable  Herbert  Parker,  a  former  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Honorable  and 
Mrs.  Parker  came  to  this  city  at  5.30  and  were  guests  at  dinner  of 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Barbour  at  their  home  on  Adams  Street.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  gathered  at  the  park  long  before  the  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  program.  The  speakers  occupied  a  stand  which 
was  set  well  out  in  front  of  the  seating  stands.  Amplifiers  had  been 
installed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  so  that  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  could  be  heard  all 
over  the  field. 

Seated  on  the  platform  where  the  speaking  was  done  were  Mayor 
Barbour;  Honorable  Herbert  Parker,  the  guest  of  the  evening; 
Colonel  Warren  E.  Sweetser,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  as  follows:  President 
Charles  A.  Ross,  Angelo  Bizzozero,  Thomas  S.  Burgin,  Alexander 
Clark,  Frank  D.  Coffman,  Robert  E.  Comins,  William  P.  Hughes, 
Thomas  J.  McGrath  and  Welcome  G.  Young;  also  the  following 
former  mayors:  Honorable  Henry  O.  Fairbanks,  Honorable 
Eugene  R.  Stone,  Honorable  Gustave  B.  Bates  and  Honorable 
Joseph  L.  Whiton.  Others  seated  on  the  stand  were  Congressman 
Louis  A.  Frothingham  and  Honorable  Russell  A.  Sears,  also  a 
former  mayor,  and  at  this  time  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Pageant 
Committee.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  High  School  Band  and 
the  Elks’  Band. 

Then  came  a  scene  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
saw  it,  when  a  living  flag,  composed  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
children  from  the  various  schools  of  the  city,  suddenly  appeared 
out  of  “the  mists  of  the  deep.”  These  children  had  taken  their 
places  on  the  field  under  cover  of  darkness,  each  in  a  prescribed 
spot.  The  children  were  dressed  in  red  and  white  and  one  section 
wore  gold  stars  on  a  field  of  blue  for  headgear.  The  stars  and 
stripes  were  proportionately  arranged,  and  when  the  lines  were 
formed  the  little  ones  were  told  to  stand  rigidly.  At  a  given  signal 
the  entire  battery  of  searchlights  shot  their  rays  on  to  the  center 
of  the  field,  bringing  out  the  living  flag  in  perfect  lines  of  red,  white 
and  blue.  The  crowd  burst  into  cheers  and  the  bands  played 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  Through  all  the  patriotic  excite¬ 
ment  the  little  ones,  drawn  from  almost  every  nationality  in  the 
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world,  but,  for  all  that,  Americans  all,  stood  rigidly  in  the  fierce 
beams  of  the  glaring  lights,  as  befits  the  flag  of  a  great  nation.  It 
was  a  most  beautiful  sight,  and  was  one  of  the  things  that  did  much 
to  arouse  the  patriotic  fervor  which  was  so  noticeable  through  the 
entire  week. 

It  was  many  minutes  before  the  cheering  died  down  and  Colonel 
Warren  E.  Sweetser,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  had 
a  chance  to  make  himself  heard.  Colonel  Sweetser  had  been  labor¬ 
ing  zealously  night  and  day  for  weeks,  and  it  was  not  until  this 
occasion  that  he  had  a  chance  to  see  how  all  the  plans  of  his  com¬ 
mittees  were  likely  to  shape  up.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  him 
when  he  faced  the  thousands  of  people  who  had  braved  the  threat¬ 
ening  night;  and  he,  a  soldier  of  the  World  War,  was  very  visibly 
impressed  with  the  sight  of  the  living  flag  that  had  just  faded  into 
the  mists  of  the  night  from  which  it  had  been  so  gloriously  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  In  the  make-up  of  the  living  flag 
the  following  children  and  their  schools  were  the  component  parts : 

Adams  School 

Jennie  Brown,  Olivero  Cingolani,  Ellis  Crosta,  May  D’Alessandro,  Anita  De 
Grassi,  Eileen  Dewar,  Nellie  Di  Nella,  Jessie  Ferguson,  Dorothy  Firmani,  Gordon 
Flaherty,  Tony  Gacicia,  Angelina  Gericich,  Archibald  Grassick,  Preston  Grassick, 
John  Iovanna,  Richard  Jones,  Marjorie  Lane,  Jean  MacKenzie,  Felix  Marchetti, 
Jessie  McPhee,  George  Nereo,  Luella  Nicholl,  Laura  Nobili,  Charles  Palmer, 
Carlton  Parsons,  Robert  Pinel,  Dorothy  Pratt,  Charles  Prout,  Eleanor  Rappaport, 
Gertrude  Sangster,  Edith  Serberg,  William  Stephen,  Helen  Stewart,  Helen 
Sullivan,  Raymond  Taylor,  Flora  Thomson,  Thomas  Turner,  Linda  Watters. 

Atherton  Hough  School 

Eunice  Blaney,  Harriet  Blowers,  Arlene  Carter,  Anna  Corson,  Eleanor  Corn- 
moss,  Robert  Craig,  Dorothea  Edgerly,  Emma  Eldredge,  Robert  Finch,  George 
Finestone,  Austin  Fish,  Ethel  Fleet,  Edmund  Gallant,  Mary  Gallant,  Rena 
Gilbride,  Catherine  Golden,  Ella  Hayman,  Helen  Hayman,  Florence  Hazel- 
hurst,  James  Healy,  Thomas  Holland,  Adrienne  Kelcourse,  Andrew  Krom, 
Phyllis  Loney,  Edna  McGary,  Frances  McGillivray,  Albert  Meehan,  Vincent 
Menz,  Helen  Mustonen,  Florence  Noonan,  William  Parmelee,  Florence  Patten, 
Donald  Peterson,  Richard  Pickering,  James  Rooney,  Margaret  Smith,  George 
Thorne,  Roy  Tripp,  Barbara  Walsh,  Arthur  Wells,  Francis  Wilbour,  Beatrice 
Yoerger,  Doris  Yoerger,  Ruth  Young. 
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CODDINGTON  SCHOOL 

Alys  Abbott,  Irma  Anderson,  Emery  Baker,  Howard  Beausing,  Christopher 
Berio,  Stirling  Backman,  Dorothy  Carlson,  James  Cheverie,  Frank  Chiminiello, 
Virginia  Cochrane,  Clare  Collagan,  John  Connors,  Roland  Cooper,  Carl  Crocker, 
Donald  Cruckshank,  Irene  Dale,  Robert  Dennehy,  Theodore  Darrah,  Jean 
Dufault,  George  Emanuel,  Frederick  Epple,  Margaret  Farquhar,  George  Fraser, 
Thelma  Goode,  Ruth  Harris,  Randolph  Haslett,  Francis  Haynes,  Virginia 
Hayward,  Carl  Hedlund,  Marcia  Johnson,  Raymond  Johnson,  James  Joss, 
Dorothy  Joyce,  Russell  Keene,  James  Laing,  Doris  Liss,  Electuris  Loretti, 
Doris  Lovell,  Edna  McPhee,  Dorothea  McTeernan,  Alice  Malone,  Allen  Mel¬ 
ville,  Orlando  Monti,  Cornelius  Murphy,  Paul  Murphy,  George  Nennie,  Robert 
Noyes,  Violet  Pace,  Carolyn  Palmer,  Elva  Parsons,  Serafina  Papile,  Jacobina 
Perucich,  John  Perucich,  Carl  Peterson,  James  Philip,  James  Philips,  Dorothy 
Pitts,  Harold  Pottle,  Roberta  Prescott,  Leone  Prouty,  Gladys  Rogers,  John 
Rovelli,  George  Sabean,  Muriel  Sabean,  Andrew  Sinclair,  Mary  Slocomb,  Francis 
Smith,  Helen  Souden,  Ruth  Souden,  Anna  Sullivan,  Thelma  Taylor,  Elizabeth 
Temple,  Ruth  Vera,  Grace  Walter,  Eleanor  Wickens,  Gaylord  Williams,  Joseph 
Winship,  Eleanor  Worcester. 


Cranch  School 

Carl  Anderson,  John  Anderson,  Margaret  Anderson,  Ross  Anderson,  Bertil 
Bergstedt,  Esther  Brown,  Sidney  Brunstrom,  Evelyn  Carter,  Elizabeth  Cornish, 
Nina  Crotty,  Mary  Daniels,  Fred  De  Coste,  Karine  Ekblom,  Evelyn  Erickson, 
Roy  Erickson,  Robert  Findlay,  Joseph  Ford,  Everett  Furniss,  Ernest  Genero, 
Elna  Johnson,  Stella  Johnson,  Sere  Lindahl,  David  McIntosh,  Peter  McClelland, 
Charles  Moreton,  Helga  Mossberg,  Ida  Nelson,  Lennart  Nelson,  Mildred  Pearson, 
Mildred  Perkins,  Ellen  Peterson,  Stephen  Riley,  Senia  Savonen,  Ryden  Skinner, 
Barbara  Smeaton,  Douglas  Smeaton,  Mabel  Walsh,  Sadie  White,  Edna  Williams. 

Daniel  Webster  School 

Annie  Angel,  Andunata  Angelma,  Peter  Angelo,  Ethel  Arbuckle,  Catherine 
Barry,  Gertrude  Barry,  Harriet  Berglund,  Charles  Berman,  Violet  Brown,  Casper 
Budrick,  Ralph  Burg,  Gladys  Cole,  Joanna  Collins,  Rose  Comparato,  Rosario 
Constantino,  Millie  Cresfolli,  Elizabeth  Davidson,  Joseph  Del  Vecchio,  Nicolena 
Di  Bartolomeo,  Walter  Dolan,  Zelinto  Duranto*  Joseph  Fasci,  Larry  Forti, 
George  Gaudet,  Joseph  Giarusso,  James  Gill,  Arthur  Hagar,  Kathleen  Hofferty, 
Melvin  Hopkins,  Gordon  Hyslop,  Hyman  Kovner,  Esther  Krasnigo,  Elizabeth 
Kuperman,  Bernard  Levowich,  Marion  McKenzie,  Lena  Matino,  Rose  Mattulina, 
James  Mitchell,  Billie  Nash,  George  Newell,  Alfred  Pactovis,  Elizabeth  Paton, 
Vinicio  Pestilli,  Angelo  Pinsere,  Enis  Pittenelli,  Francis  Pitts,  Americo  Risio, 
Biancha  Risio,  Sarah  Roberts,  Dora  Sacconi,  Rose  Sandanato,  Joseph  Shapiro, 
Harold  Slate,  Isobel  Smith,  Barbara  Somers,  Amelia  Spadorcia,  Lillian  Spadorcia, 
Sidney  Szathmary,  Carl  Taylor,  Dolard  Thiboutot,  Irene  Thiboutot,  Alfred 
Tocchio,  Irving  Wheeler,  Wilfred  Winship. 
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Francis  W.  Parker  School 

Harold  Aldrich,  Edwin  Anderson,  Constance  Attwood,  Lillian  Bailey,  Emily 
Baker,  Juanita  Bartlett,  Eda  Beekman,  Sylvia  Bergen,  Marjorie  Bugbee,  Robert 
Burke,  Rose  Carey,  Grace  Crawford,  John  Curran,  Charlotte  Cushing,  Claudia 
Cushing,  Hope  Dunning,  George  Eddy,  Carmel  El  Hatton,  Robert  Ewing,  John 
Franklin,  Catherine  Gilmartin,  Joseph  Godfrey,  Alice  Guilmartin,  Doris  Hall, 
Ralph  Hibbard,  Eloise  Hodges,  Carl  Huerth,  Marion  Huntley,  May  Ingham, 
Jeanie  Johnstone,  Mildred  Jones,  Ethel  Reach,  Frances  Kelly,  George  Kelsch, 
Louis  Kelsch,  Melvin  Knowles,  Earl  Lantery,  Dorothy  Lawton,  Herbert  Lind- 
holm,  Katherine  MacDonald,  Katherine  MacMillan,  Gordon  McKenna,  Alice 
Magnant,  Robert  Maxwell,  Mildred  Mundy,  William  Needham,  Agnes  O’Brien, 
William  Palmer,  Gladys  Parmenter,  Florence  Perham,  Theodore  Pontree,  Edwin 
Prescott,  Warren  Rich,  Robert  Rogers,  Raymond  Russell,  Lewis  Santacross, 
Betty  Sargent,  Dorothy  Shaw,  Philip  Simmons,  Donald  Sipple,  Norman  Sipple, 
Lillian  Small,  Gordon  Staples,  Dorothea  Sullivan,  Rita  Sullivan,  Helen  Tabb, 
Kenneth  Urquhart,  Laura  Wade,  Wilbur  Walker,  David  Wallace,  Halsey  Weaver, 
Evelyn  Wycoff. 

Government  School 

Dorothy  Adams,  Alice  Armstrong,  Mildred  Bagley,  Adolph  Banuck,  Mar¬ 
guerite  Baynes,  Andrew  Boudreau,  Jean  Butler,  Mary  Carpet,  Marie  Collins, 
Mary  Connolly,  Helen  Costello,  Geraldine  Crowley,  Haffy  Dan,  Mildred  Davis, 
Dora  Di  Gravio,  Joseph  Duffy,  Grace  Eadie,  Edith  Francer,  Rebecca  Goodman, 
Paul  Hamil,  Lillian  Harron,  Selma  Hassan,  Ruth  Hyatt,  Isais  Jam,  Dorothy 
Joyce,  Gertrude  Kemp,  Annie  Koury,  Michael  Koury,  Saul  Kurlansky,  Hyman 
Kurtzman,  Harold  Lazarus,  Mary  Lomano,  Vincent  McAskill,  Myrtle  McKenzie, 
Lawrence  Marchetti,  Walter  Meade,  Eva  Michaud,  Grace  Monaco,  Nesseb  Nader, 
Janet  Nimmo,  Marion  Patterson,  Arthur  Post,  Jack  Prouty,  Perry  Rebello, 
Minnie  Ricca,  Esther  Smith,  Ethel  Smith,  Rebecca  Silverman,  Annie  Steele, 
Barbara  Stelfox,  Lily  Stelfox,  Robert  Sullivan,  Helen  Tisdale,  Sarah  Tolchinsky, 
Lewis  Wanless,  Ruth  Wolf,  Sadie  Wyman. 

Gridley  Bryant  School 

James  Bergervin,  Addie  Bonomi,  Agnes  Carlin,  John  Cleverly,  Tony  Corrado, 
Lawrence  Creutz,  Edgar  Deschenes,  Nellie  De  Longa,  Hugh  Hunter,  Dorothy 
Joyce,  John  Joyce,  Elizabeth  Keenan,  David  Kinghorn,  Mary  Kolson,  Joseph 
Lucier,  Francis  McCarty,  Juanita  Marini,  Vilginton  Marini,  Guido  Moschetti, 
Fred  Mullen,  John  Murphy,  William  Nichols,  Ellen  Niland,  Elizabeth  Nord, 
Robert  Norton,  Lewis  Pellegrini,  Frank  Petitti,  Beulah  Sanford,  Eileen  Shea, 
John  Sheahan,  John  Smith,  Helen  Thayer,  Lawrence  Treacy,  Fred  Wennberg, 
Louise  White. 

John  Hancock  School 

Ethel  Asnes,  Doris  Clark,  Marion  Clark,  Agnes  Daley,  Timothy  Daley, 
Isabelle  Emslie,  Mary  Hines,  Walter  Kampilla,  Alexander  Killoh,  Charles  Klein, 
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Aili  Krull,  Alice  Lahey,  Albino  Lastra,  Rena  Lindblom,  Olliffe  Litchfield,  William 
Littlewood,  James  Low,  Jessie  MacDonald,  Robert  MacDonald,  Jennie  Mac- 
Pherson,  Dorothy  Malcolm,  Robert  Munier,  George  Nix,  Armida  Pellegrini, 
Edna  Pelto,  Philip  Pompeo,  Richard  Prout,  Helen  Rae,  Charles  Riley,  Mary 
Russo,  Patrick  Santora,  Evelyn  Simon,  Miriam  Soderback,  Nicholas  Ward, 
Wilfred  Trotman. 

Lincoln  School 

Quinto  Antonelli,  Eva  Barresi,  Helen  Beverina,  Silvia  Bianchi,  Gertrude  Burke, 
Stanley  Butman,  Doris  Caron,  Helen  Ciardi,  Charles  Clark,  Aurelia  Corti, 
Americo  Costa,  Emma  Costa,  Rosa  Di  Bona,  Gina  Di  Cesare,  Edith  Di  Troia, 
Leonora  Grilli,  Edith  Harling,  John  Hutchison,  Catherine  Josephine,  Kaino 
Kallio,  Eino  Kujanpaa,  Martha  Laaperi,  Jeanette  Lorandeau,  George  McPher¬ 
son,  Annie  Marini,  Catherine  Mathieson,  Nondino  Mazzola,  Luciana  Mira, 
Alfred  Nesti,  George  Nightingale,  Kauko  Nisula,  Bartholomew  O'Leary,  Cath¬ 
erine  Phillips,  James  Pusateri,  Fred  Pyyny,  Lillian  Ranalli,  Hilma  Rintamaki, 
Neilo  Rosenberg,  Harold  Rowe,  Peter  Ruscitto,  Ernidia  Rusconi,  Aida  Sachetti, 
Eva  Salvucci,  Irma  Salvucci,  Greta  Sarlin,  Eolo  Scotti,  Alice  Serafini,  James 
Stewart,  Frank  Thomas,  Mary  Tocci,  Mercede  Tocci,  Lempi  Ulvila,  Emo  Vanelli 
George  Wuori,  Irene  Wuori,  George  White. 

Massachusetts  Fields  School 

William  Abbott,  Merlys  Ainsworth,  Dorothy  Ambrey,  Arthur  Anderson, 
Barbara  Annal,  Edward  Archer,  Norman  Barker,  George  Bartlett,  Elizabeth 
Baxter,  Donald  Beach,  Clifford  Bean,  Charles  R.  Bell,  Mary  Blair,  Donald 
Blanchard,  Richard  Chandler,  Nathan  Chase,  Ruth  Cody,  Monroe  Cole,  Charles 
Connolly,  Muriel  Costa,  Ford  Dame,  Jessica  Dawe,  Thelma  Dawe,  Charlotte 
De  Lorme,  Gale  Devine,  Clyde  Douglass,  Kathleen  Drake,  Dorothy  Drew, 
William  Dwyer,  Herbert  Evans,  Doris  Field,  Evelyn  Findlay,  Charles  Fish, 
George  Fish,  John  Giles,  Robert  Graham,  Kenneth  Griffin,  Muriel  Hanna, 
Helen  Hay,  Richard  Holden,  Jessie  Holmes,  Homer  Jenks,  Thelma  Johnson, 
Helen  Kearney,  Barbara  Kerr,  Phyllis  Kilpatrick,  Doris  Laporte,  William  Lind- 
berg,  Irene  Lindholm,  Henry  Little,  Jennie  MacDonald,  Elizabeth  MacDougall, 
Annabelle  Marr,  Dorothy  Mason,  Helen  Maxwell,  Marion  McAuliffe,  William 
McLean,  Jane  Meade,  Kenneth  Morgan,  Dorothy  Morris,  Leona  Morris,  Ruth 
Neff,  William  Prange,  Gerald  Preston,  Lawrence  Reid,  Rita  Roberts,  Samuel 
Rucky,  Milton  Sevigny,  Dorothy  Sharkey,  Marjorie  Shennett,  Sadie  Shoals, 
Hannette  Simon,  John  Smyth,  Joseph  Smyth,  Helen  Snyder,  Marjorie  Standing, 
Kenneth  Stiles,  Barbara  Todd,  Clinton  Tyler,  Clara  Wallenberg,  Leona  Wallen¬ 
berg,  Frederick  Waters,  Jeanette  Whitelaw,  Esther  Williams,  William  Woodbury, 
Edith  Young. 

Montclair  School 

Bertha  Adams,  George  Adams,  Howard  Blake,  John  Carney,  Francis  Clare, 
Frank  Congdon,  Walter  Cooke,  Eileen  Daggett,  Maizie  Deady,  Florence  Harney, 
Howard  Henrickson,  Margaruite  Johnson,  Iva  Keith,  Edith  Lester,  Louise 
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McGunagle,  John  McPartlin,  Albert  Melanson,  Lillian  Moore,  Theresa  Pat- 
naude,  Fred  Roche,  William  Schwartz,  James  Sicafoose,  Clayton  Simpson,  Carl 
Steeves,  Hildur  Sundberg,  John  Wickham,  Annie  Williamson. 

Quincy  School 

William  Adell,  John  Ayer,  Dorothy  Bailey,  Frank  Bailey,  Marie  R.  Bailey, 
Ruth  Brown,  William  Callahan,  Philip  Chase,  Ruth  Chisholm,  Virginia  Christen¬ 
sen,  Marjorie  Churchill,  Loretta  Connolly,  Robert  Curtis,  Stanley  Culpon, 
Grant  Cusumano,  Ruth  Darr,  Frank  Delear,  Joseph  Devine,  Eugene  Dolan, 
Margaret  Dolan,  Doris  Doyle,  George  M.  Eagles,  Eleanor  Flynn,  Ruth  Foster, 
Paul  Free,  Peter  Gagano,  John  Giblin,  Mary  Gill,  Elaine  Gilman,  Eleanor  Goran- 
son,  Frances  Hutchins,  Madeline  Kane,  Isabelle  Kennedy,  Alice  Lamb,  Mildred 
Lightbody,  Benjamin  Luftman,  Richard  MacBride,  Eldora  MacDonald,  Winifred 
MacDonald,  Millicent  MacPhee,  Martha  Manning,  Thomas  McGeoghegan, 
Dante  Mazzetti,  James  Morrill,  Regina  Murray,  Alice  Nix,  Anna  O’Connell, 
Helen  O’Connell,  Ainsley  Patten,  Helen  Peak,  Ruth  Peterson,  Robert  Pike, 
Mary  H.  Rattray,  Mary  G.  Reilly,  Robert  Simpson,  Leila  Smith,  Warren  Thomas, 
David  Trop,  Leona  Wilson,  Joseph  Youngworth. 

Squantum  School 

Dorothy  Anderson,  Louise  Sealund,  Norma  Gran,  Clifford  Hall,  Russell 
Hanson,  George  McPhee,  Elner  Nelson,  Horace  Nickerson,  Laura  Pease,  Horace 
Potter,  Robert  Von  Riegers,  Chester  Young. 

Washington  School 

Donald  Black,  Mary  Brown,  Agnes  Bryson,  John  Carroll,  Charlotte  Count¬ 
way,  Leo  Coburn,  Wilfred  Crozier,  James  Davidson,  Richard  Devlin,  William 
Desmond,  Daniel  Dor  ley,  Joseph  Dorley,  George  Ellison,  John  Frew,  Walter 
Hammarstrom,  Edna  Henebery,  Lillian  Holden,  Dana  LeMay,  Helen  Mahoney, 
Joseph  McAuley,  Marcella  McDonald,  Robert  McDonald,  Christine  Messenger, 
Ransford  Munroe,  Douglas  Odom,  Ugo  Oriola,  Ross  Patten,  Donald  Shea, 
Francis  Shea,  Shaffick  Simon,  Dorothy  Stack,  William  Stack,  Lillian  Swartz, 
Orin  Swift,  Dorothy  White,  George  Williams,  Harold  Williams. 

Willard  School 

Catherine  Ahokas,  Theodore  Ahola,  William  Anderson,  Adeline  Bogni,  Bernard 
Burkard,  Elsa  Casagrande,  Carl  Carlson,  Domenico  Chiavaroli,  Helen  D’Amico, 
Armando  De  Luca,  Mary  Di  Federico,  Dorothy  Donnovan,  Ellen  Fagerlund, 
Anna  Fruth,  Agnes  Gilmore,  George  Hananen,  Tauno  Hautala,  Helmi  Heikkila, 
Irja  Hokkanen,  Mary  Inglott,  Edward  Jacobson,  Lyyli  Jacobson,  Miriam  Jacob¬ 
son,  Olga  Jameson,  Eila  Jarvelin,  Anna  Johnson,  Harry  Johnson,  Mary  Keefe, 
Wallace  King,  Bertha  Knuttinen,  Lempi  Koski,  Ida  Kunelius,  Gertrude  Laine, 
Helen  Laurandeau,  William  Lemieux,  Walter  Leppanen,  Maine  Linder,  Irene 
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Maki,  Helvi  Manty,  Anna  Marble,  Lena  Marini,  Libro  Massoni,  Emil  Mattson, 
Gertrude  Mattson,  Reino  Mattson,  Margaret  McDonald,  Woodrow  McKinnon, 
Grace  Mello,  Beatrice  Mills,  Itolo  Monti,  John  Mullen,  Thomas  Mulroy,  Anna 
Murphy,  Margaret  Murphy,  Eleanor  Myllmaki,  Mae  Nelson,  Elsie  Niemi,  Hilda 
Niemi,  John  O’Connor,  Tyyne  Oksanen,  Elsi  Peltonen,  Michael  Plant,  Catherine 
Poluzzi,  Leva  Quintiliani,  Pompea  Quintiliani,  Flora  Saastamoinen,  Charles 
Sacchetti,  Wilho  Savela,  Lily  Sandstrom,  Anna  Shea,  Elvie  Siitonen,  Elizabeth 
Teasdale,  Aino  Tervo,  Lydia  Tuomikoski,  George  Traynor,  Olivio  Volpe,  Rauha 
Wegelius,  Edwin  Wento,  Tauno  Wento. 

Wollaston  School 

Leslie  Adam,  Charles  Anderson,  Marion  Barlow,  Amos  Bendinelli,  Edith 
Bone,  Robert  Buchanan,  Howard  Carney,  Paul  Carney,  Margaret  Chase,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Cleaves,  Foster  Cleveland,  Francis  Clish,  Harry  Coleman,  Dorothy  Foley, 
Robert  Gillette,  Beatrice  Gladwin,  Maurice  Guarcello,  Ervin  Hanson,  Tom  Hey, 
Esther  Hirtle,  Helen  Howe,  Carlton  Jepson,  Lula  Johnson,  Gordon  Kelley, 
Elsie  Larsson,  Francis  Lemay,  Constance  Lundy,  Elizabeth  Massey,  Earle 
Megathlin,  Robert  Meyer,  Mary  Miner,  Dana  Moberg,  Amy  Morgan,  James 
Morris,  Rena  Morrison,  Nancy  Natoli,  Esther  Noyes,  Francis  Pendergast, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Eleanor  Quinn,  Donald  Smith,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Arthur  Sprague, 
Henry  Stevens,  Dorothy  Swenson,  Edward  Tenney,  Kathleen  Thompson,  Lois 
Towne,  Murvyn  Vye,  Shirley  Viles,  Edward  Weston,  Evelyn  Weymouth,  Alex¬ 
ander  Williamson,  Donald  Wright,  Ruth  Wyand. 

Colonel  Sweetser,  when  the  excitement  had  subsided,  advanced 
to  the  amplifiers  at  the  front  of  the  speakers’  stand,  and  said: 

Three  centuries  ago,  in  the  year  1625,  a  little  band  of  courageous  adventurers 
sailed  up  what  is  now  Boston  Harbor,  under  the  command  of  a  hardy  Captain 
Wollaston,  seeking  a  spot  to  establish  their  homes.  They  landed  just  over 
yonder,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  very  spot,  builded  them  a  trading 
post,  and  became  the  first  citizens  of  what  is  now  our  own  beautiful  city  of 
Quincy. 

In  the  three  hundred  years  that  have  passed  between  that  day  and  this,  Quincy 
has  grown  from  a  little  trading  post  on  the  fringe  of  a  wilderness  to  a  big,  busy, 
thriving  city  of  60,000  souls,  a  part  of  a  nation  in  which  has  been  developed  the 
highest  and  the  best  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  seemed  fitting  that  on  this,  our  three  hundredth  birth-year,  we  should  pause 
a  little,  give  thanks  for  our  blessings,  offer  prayers  for  our  future,  render  honor 
to  those  men  and  women  who  have  made  Quincy  famous,  and  celebrate  with 
fitting  ceremonies  this  anniversary. 

With  this  in  mind,  you  appointed,  early  this  year,  a  committee  to  arrange  a 
suitable  program  for  such  a  celebration.  This  your  committee  has  endeavored 
to  do,  and  they  trust  that  the  events  as  arranged  will  meet  your  approval.  Yes¬ 
terday  our  Anniversary  Week  was  ushered  in  with  special  services  in  the  churches 
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of  the  city,  and  tonight  we  are  having  our  opening  exercises.  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings  and  Thursday  afternoon  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  witness  a  beautiful,  stirring,  historic  pageant,  depicting  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  our  history,  with  a  cast  in  which  are  included  many  direct 
descendants  of  the  men  and  women  whom  they  will  represent.  Friday  evening 
a  concert  and  a  beautiful  display  of  fireworks,  with  many  historic  set  pieces,  has 
been  arranged,  and  Saturday  afternoon  comes  the  parade,  which  promises  far 
to  exceed  our  expectations  and  which  will  be  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
most  of  us  have  ever  seen. 

Four  months  (or  a  little  more)  is  a  very  short  time  to  arrange  for  a  program 
like  ours,  preparations  for  which  might  well  have  been  started,  as  is  usual,  two 
or  more  years  in  advance.  Realizing  this  handicap,  your  committee  asked  for 
the  assistance  of  our  city  government,  our  churches,  societies,  clubs  and  citizens 
generally,  and  the  response  has  been  wonderful.  Men  and  women  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  in  organizing  and  directing  the  work,  many  organizations 
have  volunteered  to  enter  the  parade,  women  have  made  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  costumes,  have  helped  with  the  clerical  work,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Men, 
women  and  children  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  are  co-operating  in  the 
great  Pageant,  in  cast,  chorus  or  committee  work;  school  boys  and  girls  are 
acting  as  guides,  ushers,  and  in  similar  work  —  in  short,  thousands  of  our  citizens 
are  helping  in  some  way. 

Men  and  women  who  were  accepted  as  citizens  but  a  few  months  ago  have 
vied  with  those  whose  ancestry  runs  back  to  the  days  when  our  country  was 
founded,  in  their  endeavor  to  make  the  various  events  successful. 

As  the  cement  used  by  the  mason  binds  together  the  blocks  that  form  the 
building,  so  the  cement  of  kindly  feeling  and  affection  brought  about  by  working 
for  a  common  cause  has  bound  together  the  sections  of  our  city,  and  the  different 
groups  of  our  citizens,  as  nothing  has  before.  May  this  community  spirit  grow 
and  strengthen  as  the  years  go  by! 

Your  committee  absolutely  could  not  have  completed  the  arrangements  for 
this  celebration  had  it  not  received  the  whole-hearted  support  of  our  Chief 
Executive  and  our  City  Council. 

Our  Chief  Executive  has  been  intensely  interested  in  the  preparations  for  this 
anniversary,  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  problems  arising  since  his  taking  his 
seat  the  first  of  the  year,  has  given  freely  of  his  time  to  assist  us,  and  it  is 
now  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  present  to  you  our  Mayor,  Honorable  Per ley 
E.  Barbour. 

Mayor  Barbour’s  remarks  on  the  Pageant  field  were  as  follows: 

Colonel  Sweetser,  former  Mayors,  Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council,  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Orator  of  the  Evening,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  deepest 
pleasure,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  city,  to  welcome  you  all  to  this,  the  first 
formal  function  in  our  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  our 
settlement. 
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Yesterday  in  our  temples  of  worship  we  offered  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  that  are  ours,  and  made  ready  for  the  program  of  the  week.  This 
has  been  carefully  arranged  and  will  be  worked  out  by  zealous,  earnest  sons  and 
daughters  of  Quincy  who  love  their  city  and  are  proud  of  their  heritage. 

Tonight  we  look  back  through  three  centuries  and  recall  our  very  humble 
beginning  here  at  Merry- Mount.  The  little  trading  post  has  become  a  great 
city  of  over  60,000  people.  In  this  population  of  today  are  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  founders  and  the  blood  of  every  great  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Under  happy  auspices  the  process  of  assimilation  has  gone  on,  and 
we  believe  today  no  city  is  more  truly  American  than  this  city  of  the  Presidents. 

We  point  with  pride  to  our  growth  and  advance  from  those  early  days  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  produced  here,  to  the  shrines  that  stand  within 
our  confines  which  tell  so  eloquently  that  part  we  have  played  in  the  nation’s 
history.  And  we  recognize  in  this  hour  the  labors  and  the  sacrifices  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  and  pay  tribute  to  that  character,  that  nobility  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  steadfastness  which  were,  in  them,  so  effective  for  us  of  today. 

When  I  came  into  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  I  was  impressed 
that  one  of  the  greatest  duties  this  year  would  impose  upon  us  —  a  great  moral 
duty  —  would  be  the  fitting  observance  of  our  settlement.  Because  of  the 
wonderful  spirit  and  co-operation  of  our  people,  the  earnestness,  patriotism  and 
civic  pride  of  all,  I  feel  that  our  observance  will  be  worthy  of  its  significance. 

To  those  who  have  labored  so  unceasingly  to  this  end  I  extend  my  deepest 
thanks.  In  behalf  of  a  people  glowing  with  pride  in  this  hour  I  extend  to  the 
thousands  who  will  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country  a  most  sincere  wel¬ 
come.  Especially  to  those  who  have  returned  to  old  scenes  and  to  greet  old 
friends  and  relatives  here  in  this  great  Observance  Week  do  we  extend  the  hand 
of  affection.  I  would  have  the  spirit  of  the  old  Home  Week  pervade  and  inform 
each  day.  It  will  bring  us  all  closer  together  and  make  the  better  Americans 
of  us  all. 

If  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  and  leave  us  the  better  for  the  contact,  if  you  will 
come  to  know  something  of  the  Quincy  of  yesterday  and  the  Quincy  and  its 
people  of  today,  then  we  of  the  city  of  the  Presidents  will  rejoice  and  our  cele¬ 
bration  will  truly  have  been  worth  while. 

In  introducing  Herbert  Parker,  the  Mayor  said: 

From  out  of  this  observance  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  historic  city  we  have  believed  there  would  come  a  lesson  which 
might  well  be  learned  by  all  our  people.  Mindful  of  our  past  and  its  traditions, 
the  present  and  the  fine  future  which  we  believe  lies  ahead  of  us,  we  believed  that 
this  occasion  and  this  celebration  would  call  forth  some  message  to  the  American 
people  which  might  be  helpful  and  inspiring.  To  find  one  who  might  submit 
the  lesson  and  give  that  message  was  the  special  mission  of  your  committee. 
Complete  success  crowned  their  effort.  Your  committee  found  for  the  task 
one  whose  attainments  and  eloquence  have  long  since  marked  him  among  men 
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of  learning  and  the  purity  of  whose  Americanism  is  an  inspiration  in  itself.  He 
knows  our  city  and  loves  its  traditions  and  has  accepted  our  invitation  to  come 
humbly  and  as  a  command.  We  are  very  grateful  to  him.  It  gives  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  present  as  your  orator  this  evening,  Honorable  Herbert  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker  was  in  rare  voice  in  spite  of  the  misty  condition  of 
the  night,  which  seemed  to  develop  into  a  drizzle  as  he  advanced 
to  the  speakers’  platform.  His  address  was  an  historic  classic  and 
should  be  read  by  everybody  who  was  born  or  has  lived  in  Quincy. 
The  address  in  its  completeness  follows: 

Nowhere  within  the  farthest  frontiers  of  our  nation,  nowhere  within  the  vision 
of  our  memories  of  the  past,  or  of  our  forecasts  of  the  days  that  are  to  come, 
can  scene  of  more  inspiring  patriotism  be  imagined  than  here,  upon  this  sacred 
soil,  where,  in  moving  pageantry,  those  who  have  dwelt  here,  and  have  here 
set  the  ever-widening  foundations  of  the  Republic,  are  to  live  again  within  our 
sight,  immortal  in  the  reverend  and  grateful  thought  of  the  multitudes  who  shall 
here  assemble  to  have  part  in  this  festival,  to  see  the  curtains  of  the  past  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  light  of  former  days  rest  again  upon  the  crests  of  the  eternal 
hills  about  us,  upon  the  ever-changing  but  changeless  bosom  of  the  distant  sea, 
here  to  renew  our  pledges  to  the  faith  of  the  builders  of  our  nation,  and,  in  the 
light  of  the  torches  which  they  enflamed,  read  the  annals  of  other  days  and  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  defend  and  advance  their  ideals,  even  at  the  peril  of  death,  as 
they  did. 

Justly  proud,  indeed,  you  well  may  be,  honorable  citizens  of  Quincy,  in  your 
possession  of  this  land  on  which  were  builded  homesteads  under  whose  roofs 
were  cradled  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  Keepers  of  a  noble  trust  you  are,  and 
more  fortunate  than  others  of  your  countrymen  whose  dwelling  places  and 
fields  of  labor,  more  distant  from  those  shrines  of  which  you  are  guardians,  are 
set  along  the  countless  leagues  that  run  northward,  southward  and  westward 
between  the  ocean  shores,  and  onward  to  the  islands  that  lie  beyond  the  portals 
of  our  setting  sun. 

You  would  not  appropriate  to  yourselves  these  hallowed  possessions,  but  will¬ 
ingly  share  with  your  fellow-citizens  who  know  or  will  learn  the  meaning  of  this 
glorious  trust,  of  which,  with  you,  your  worthy  countrymen,  and  all  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world,  are  also  beneficiaries. 

Your  hearts,  your  city  gates,  the  doors  of  your  hospitality,  are  opened  to  all 
who  are  come  to  share  in  the  praise  of  our  forefathers,  who  here  established  those 
institutions  of  government  which  can  alone  assure  its  preservation  through 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  a  free  people  must  ordain  for  their  own  self-imposed 
restraint  and  control. 

All  who  are  of  this  communion  of  our  faith  are  bidden  to  break  bread  with 
us  here. 

Across  the  seas,  in  proud  and  ancient  cities,  broad  avenues  are  overspanned 
by  triumphal  arches,  adorned  by  splendid  monuments,  creations  of  the  genius 
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of  great  artists,  and  builded  by  the  ceaseless  labors  of  multitudes  of  men  who 
were  subjects  of  that  prince  or  emperor  who  thus  sought  to  dazzle  or  affright 
future  generations  with  the  glory  or  terror  of  his  name. 

Here,  the  ways  that  once  were  only  trails  through  the  forest  fastnesses,  or 
rough  roadways  from  the  simple  homesteads  to  the  church  or  the  blockhouse, 
are  become,  through  grateful  memories  and  the  radiant  perspective  of  history, 
the  most  splendid  avenues  of  the  earth.  None  more  august  than  your  “Street 
of  the  Presidents”  may  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  No  cathedral,  with 
its  noble,  overarching  dome,  or  its  lofty  spires,  where,  for  ages,  multitudes,  with 
exalting  ceremonies,  have  worshipped  the  Almighty  God,  has  ever  gathered  to¬ 
gether  congregations  who  more  truly,  more  devoutly,  than  here,  have  labored 
in  His  name,  and,  in  their  own  reverend  conception  of  His  word,  established  His 
kingdom  on  the  earth,  in  the  realization  of  their  faith,  the  puritan  common¬ 
wealth. 

Splendid  palaces  you  may  see  in  your  far  wanderings  in  foreign  lands.  You 
may  marvel  at  the  gorgeous  luxury  with  which  affluent  scions  of  inherited  wealth 
have  surrounded  themselves.  You  may  momentarily  envy  the  protected  ease 
of  such  life  of  indolent  splendor.  Yet  you  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  treas¬ 
ured  gems  of  royalty,  for  all  the  jewelled  scepters  of  proudest  monarchs,  the 
homely  household  utensils  worn  by  the  industrious  hands  of  your  revered  fore¬ 
bears,  or  the  humble  implements  of  the  good  housewife  that  gleamed  in  the  fire¬ 
light  of  their  hearthstones. 

Those  who  know  or  shall  read  the  annals  of  this  community,  or  reverently 
trace  the  story  of  this  now  populous  and  prosperous  city  from  its  origin,  by  the 
intimate  traditions  of  ancestors  and  kinsfolk,  through  fireside  tales,  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  as  indeed  the  great  epics  of  human  story  have  come  to  us 
through  the  ages,  shall  see,  in  this  history  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  as  the  events 
of  three  centuries  have  succeeded  each  other,  in  the  passing  lives,  in  the  deeds, 
in  the  recorded  thought  and  high  purposes  of  these  true  New  Englanders,  the  very 
source  and  impulse  of  that  ideal  of  liberty  of  person  and  conscience  which  at 
last  led  a  few  feeble  bands  of  adventurous  seafarers,  a  few  companies  of  devout 
searchers  for  a  refuge  for  religious  freedom,  widening  into  communities  of  col¬ 
onists,  to  their  own  emancipation;  and  transformed  oppressed  subjects  of  a 
tyrannous  monarch  to  free  citizens;  changed  colonies  to  independent  states, 
and  finally  established  an  united,  self-governing  Republic,  affording  to  its  people 
that  security  of  law  which  has  made  it,  we  believe,  the  happiest,  and,  we  dare 
believe,  the  most  respected  nation  on  the  earth,  with  malice  toward  none  other, 
and  with  good  will  for  all. 

As  we  reflect  upon  this  national  inheritance  of  ours  and  contemplate  the  place 
of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  we  vainglorious?  Are 
we  not  soberly  conscious  of  our  solemn  responsibilities  and  duties  to  the  world, 
if  we  believe,  as  we  may,  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  turn  to  us  for  our 
aid  and  counsel  upon  issues  which  might  again  precipitate  the  terrors  of  ruinous 
war? 

Truly,  if  the  men  of  Mount  Wollaston,  of  Braintree,  and  of  Quincy,  whose 
lives  and  deeds  we  are  here  to  praise,  had  been  born  elsewhere,  and  in  other 
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circumstance  and  environment,  is  there  imagination  so  bold  or  confident  as  to 
dare  to  say  how  the  pages  of  American  history  would  have  unrolled,  or  how  the 
fate  or  fortune  of  the  American  colonies  would  have  been  told? 

Let  us  turn  these  pages  as  they  have  been  written,  and  walk  and  reverently 
speak  with  them  in  whose  lives  the  soul  of  a  nation  had  its  birth. 

First  of  the  English  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Quincy  was  that  Puritan  Cap¬ 
tain  Miles  Standish,  in  company  with  the  Indian  guide  and  friend  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Squanto,  whence  the  name  of  Squantum,  for  that  beautiful  shoreland  of  your 
town. 

Between  the  settlement  at  Boston  and  the  new  Plymouth  group  of  primitive 
homes  there  was  no  road,  scarce  even  a  forest  trail.  A  boat  or  canoe  afforded 
such  means  of  communication  as  passed  between  the  villages  or  scattered  farm¬ 
steads  across  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Into  that  intervening  wilderness  came,  in 
1625,  Captain  Wollaston,  described,  with  his  company,  by  stern  old  Bradford: 

44 A  man  of  pretie  parts  and  with  him  3  or  4  more  of  some  eminencie  who 
brought  with  them  a  great  many  servants  ...  for  to  begin  a  plantation:  and 
pitched  themselves  in  a  place  within  the  Massachusetts,  which  they  called  after 
the  Captain’s  name  Mount  Wollaston.  Amongst  whom  was  one  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  .  .  .’’of  dubious  fame,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Captain  Wollaston  to 
Virginia,  44  having  more  craft  than  honesty  (who  had  been  a  kind  of  petiefogger 
of  Fumefells  Inne)  and  gott  some  strong  drink  and  other  junkats  and  made 
them  a  feast.  .  .  .”  And,  as  Bradford  further  tells  us  — 

“And  Morton  became  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  maintained,  as  it  were,  a  schoole 
of  Athisme.’’ 

44 They  also  set  up  a  May  Polle,  drinking  and  dancing  aboute  it  many  days 
together  —  dancing  and  drinking  together:  (like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies, 
rather).  They  chainged  also  the  name  of  their  place  and  instead  of  calling  it 
Mounte  Wollaston,  they  called  it  Merie  Mounte,  as  if  this  jolity  would  have 
lasted  forever.  .  .  .  But  [says  the  virtuous  Bradford]  shortly  after  came  over  that 
worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Indecott,  who,  visiting  those  parts,  caused  ye  May 
Polle  to  be  cut  down  and  rebuked  them  for  their  profannes.  ...” 

The  profane  Morton  continued,  nevertheless,  in  his  evil  ways  to  the  scandal 
of  the  pious  settlements: 

44 So  they  mutually  resolved  to  proceed,  and  obtained  of  ye  Govrof  Plimothe 
to  send  Captain  Standish  and  some  other  aide  with  him  to  take  Morton  by 
force.” 

The  brave  Captain,  this  time  speaking  for  himself,  and  for  the  outraged  colo¬ 
nists,  seized  the  offender  and  brought  him  to  Plymouth,  whence  like  the  unde¬ 
sirable  aliens  of  today,  he  was  to  be  deported.  Yet  he  returned  again  to  vex 
those  who  would  have  expelled  him.  “But,”  to  quote  again  the  quaint  phrase 
of  that  grim  historian  of  the  Pilgrims,  “I  have  been  too  long  aboute  so  unworthy 
a  person  and  bad  a  cause.” 

So  at  last  the  pagan  festivities  of  Merie  Monte  were  brought  to  an  exemplary 
end,  the  Maypole  uprooted,  the  very  soil  in  which  it  stood,  purged  by  fire,  and 
purified  by  the  pious  prayers  of  godly  ministers,  and,  so  redeemed,  again  bore 
its  honest  original  name,  and  became  fit  place  for  the  foundations  of  the  church 
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and  the  upbringing  of  its  God-fearing  congregation.  Down  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  this  tale  of  Merie  Monte  has  come  to  us,  nor  can  we  wholly  repress  a 
certain  wicked  sympathy  for  this  Morton,  first  promoter  of  the  “Follies  of 
1627,"  prototype  of  these  modern  dramatic  fantasies,  perhaps  no  more  alluring 
to  the  tired  business  man  of  today  than  was  Morton’s  presentment  to  the  church- 
worn  deacons  of  Plymouth. 

We  turn  to  the  braver,  sterner,  better  story  of  redeemed  Mount  Wollaston, 
later  part  of  the  incorporated  town  of  Braintree;  again,  by  process  of  evolution, 
and  as  you  good  people  of  this  city  may  believe,  through  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  becoming  the  town  of  Quincy,  and  coming  to  the  ultimate,  perhaps  the 
highest  municipal  development,  by  creation  of  the  law  and  will  of  its  people,  a 
city,  in  January,  1889. 

Whatever  were  the  sins  of  the  banished  Morton,  he  had  a  clear  eye  for  the 
natural  charms  of  sea  and  shore,  which  led  the  first  Englishman  hitherward  be¬ 
fore  yet  your  church  was  builded  or  your  town  assembled.  We  are  told  of  its 
delights  in  these  enraptured  words: 

“When  I  had  more  seriously  considered  the  beauty  of  the  place,  with  all  her 
fair  endowments,  I  did  not  think  that  in  all  the  known  world  it  could  be  par¬ 
alleled  for  so  many  goodly  groves  of  trees,  dainty,  fine,  round,  rising  hillocks, 
delicate,  fair,  large  plains,  clear  running  streams  that  twine  in  fine  meanders 
through  the  meades.  ...” 

Thus  nature  herself  provided  fit  place  for  the  nursery  of  a  nation  in  its  youth, 
for  the  dwelling-place  of  the  righteous,  right-minded  children  of  liberty,  who 
worshipped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  amid  the 
manifestations  of  his  beneficence  who  had  set  the  hills  about  them  for  their 
protection,  the  fields  for  their  sustenance,  and  the  sea  which  had  borne  them 
to  this  sanctuary  of  their  faith. 

Not  in  the  names  of  men  alone  of  your  forebears,  are  the  monuments  of  your 
history.  Brave  as  the  bravest  of  the  men  of  your  ancestry  were  their  mothers, 
their  wives,  their  counselors  and  their  companions.  Here  came,  and  here,  in  1661, 
in  Braintree,  died,  Joanna  Hoar,  as  is  told  by  the  inscription  on  her  gravestone 
in  the  ancient  burial  place  of  Quincy.  Most  excellent  and  honored  mother  of 
patriots;  her  children,  in  pulpit,  council  house,  college  and  battlefield,  ever  and 
in  every  generation  of  American  life,  among  the  foremost  of  New  Englanders,  in 
all  that  has  created  and  sustained  our  nation.  Let  the  wreaths  and  laurels  of 
our  reverent  affection  and  gratitude  be  laid  tenderly  upon  the  holy  sod  under 
which  her  mortal  remains  have  long  since  mingled  with  the  dust.  One  of  her 
descendants,  distinguished  jurist  and  statesman,  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  of 
Concord,  has  told,  as  in  her  own  words,  the  reasons  for  her  coming  to  the  new 
land  of  promise  and  of  hope. 

“My  honored  husband,  Charles  Hoar,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  England,  by 
his  death  in  1638,  left  me  a  widow  with  six  children.  We  were  of  the  people, 
called  by  their  revilers,  Puritans,  to  whom  civil  liberty,  sound  learning  and  re¬ 
ligion  were  very  dear.  The  times  were  troublous  in  England,  and  the  hands  of 
Priests  and  Prelates  were  heavy  upon  God’s  people.  My  thoughts  were  turned 
to  New  England,  where  precious  Mr.  John  Harvard  had  just  lighted  that  little 
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candle  which  has  since  thrown  its  beams  so  far,  where  there  seemed  a  providential 
refuge  for  those  who  desired  a  church  without  a  Bishop  and  a  state  without  a 
King.  I  came  hither  myself  bringing  the  five  youngest  of  my  children  with  me, 
and  arrived  at  Braintree  in  the  year  1640.” 

With  her  came,  of  these  children,  her  son,  John  Hoar,  who  later  settled  in 
Concord,  then  “the  extreme  western  frontier  town  of  English  settlement  in  New 
England/'  He  was  a  lawyer,  courageous  and  of  most  honorable  repute.  He 
was  trusted  even  by  tl\e  hostile  Indians,  who  held  undisputed  sway  through  the 
inland  wilderness,  because  of  the  inviolable  justice  of  his  conduct  toward  all 
their  race.  Alone  of  all  the  English,  he  could  have  dared  to  undertake  the 
rescue  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lancaster, 
who  had  been  taken  into  hideous  captivity,  at  the  destruction  of  the  town  by 
Philip  in  1676.  Unarmed,  save  with  the  credentials  of  the  Council  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  he  followed  her  captors  where  no  white  man’s  foot  had  passed,  keeping 
touch  with  the  furtive  diplomacy  of  the  savage  chief,  until,  at  last,  under  the 
shadow  of  Council  Rock,  upon  the  flanks  of  Mount  Wachusett,  he  redeemed  the 
wretched  prisoner,  who  tells,  in  the  narrative  of  her  “Captivity  and  Restoration," 
one  of  the  earliest  of  New  England  Publications,  how,  as  by  a  visitation  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  “On  a  Sabbath  day,  the  sun  being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon, 
came  Mr.  John  Hoar  (the  Council  permitting  him,  and  his  own  foreward  spirit 
inclining  him.)"  for  her  redemption. 

Through  one  daughter  of  Joanna  Hoar,  of  her  mother’s  name,  is  traced  the 
line  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Quincys,  whence  came  Abigail  Adams,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  who  was  himself  grandson  of  Joanna  Hoar, 
through  her  second  marriage  with  the  third  Edmund  Quincy  of  Braintree. 

Thus  was  commingled  the  blood  of  the  families  of  Adams  and  Quincy,  and  of 
Everett,  without  whose  names  the  history  of  Massachusetts  and  even  of  our 
America  would  be  as  of  the  sky  arching  over  us,  but  without  its  stars. 

Colonel  John  Quincy,  whence  Quincy  takes  its  name,  was  grandson  of  the 
immigrant  Edmund  Quincy,  one  of  the  landowning  gentry  and  builder  of  the 
Quincy  homestead,  now  one  of  your  cherished  landmarks.  Of  this  John  Quincy 
it  is  fitting  to  speak  in  just  praise,  and  so  to  reveal  those  qualities  of  character 
and  mind  from  which  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  long  line  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  descendants  had  their  source. 

John  Quincy,  of  Quincy,  was  moderator  of  every  town  meeting  in  Braintree 
until  his  death,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  colonel  of  the  militia, 
member  of  the  Council,  negotiator  of  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and,  by  petition 
of  the  harassed  remnant  of  the  Ponkapoag  tribe,  appointed  their  guardian  and 
protector.  John  Adams,  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  with  characteristic  candor 
has  described  him  as  “a  man  of  letters,  taste  and  sense,  an  experienced  and 
venerated  statesman"  studiously  avoiding  any  “ensnaring  dependency  on  any 
man,  and  whatever  should  tend  to  lay  him  under  any  disadvantage  of  his  duty. 
.  .  .  He  was  true  friend  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  Province,  a  zealous 
advocate  for  and  vigorous  defender  of  its  liberties  and  privileges." 

Here,  John  Adams,  first  of  your  Presidents,  was  born.  His  life,  as  that  of  his 
son,  a  successor  in  the  presidency,  and  that  of  his  grandson,  in  their  several 
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phases,  are  parts  of  the  international  history  of  their  times,  yet  are  inseparable 
and  essential  features  of  the  story  of  their  own  community  and  of  their  own 
homeland. 

The  lineage  of  the  Adamses  was  the  very  fiber  of  New  England,  woven  into  the 
texture  of  its  ideals  and  the  realities  of  the  institutions  of  its  government:  as 
real  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  of  our  Union  as  are  the 
elemental  ledges  of  the  everlasting  granite  which  bind  together  the  borders  of 
your  city  and  fix  its  place  upon  the  earth. 

Here  John  Adams  passed  the  years  of  his  earlier  youth,  resolute,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  steadfast  in  every  principle  to  which  he  gave  his  allegiance,  first  for  the 
relief  of  his  countrymen  from  the  oppressions  of  a  Parliamentary  dictation, 
later  as  fearless  and  unfaltering  in  the  winning  of  their  independence  which  had 
become  the  aim  and  end  of  his  every  thought  and  effort. 

In  October,  1775,  he  wrote  from  the  Provincial  Congress  to  his  wife  Abigail, 
recipient,  always,  of  his  every  confidence,  source  of  that  courage  which  again  and 
again  bore  him  through  the  travail  and  bitterness  of  his  aggressive  political  con¬ 
flicts: 

“I  would  cheerfully  contribute  my  little  property  to  obtain  peace  and  liberty. 
But  all  these  must  go,  and  my  life  too  before  I  can  surrender  the  right  of  my 
country  to  a  free  constitution.” 

He  strove  mightily  to  frame  and  to  proclaim  from  the  Congress  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  though  Jefferson  gave  it  words,  John  Adams  gave  it 
life.  He  was  of  plain  speech,  like  that  of  the  plain  people  of  his  home  country. 
He  neither  bent  the  knee  nor  turned  his  tongue  to  the  facile  gestures  or  words 
of  deceptive  diplomacy,  whether  in  negotiations  with  Canning,  or  with  the 
adroit  Vergennes.  It  is  related  that  when  he  was  Minister  to  England  he  had 
formal  conference  with  His  Majesty  George  III,  who,  pompously  and  with  ill- 
restrained  aversion  for  the  Yankee  patriot  who  had  so  nearly  displaced  his 
crown,  intimated  that  the  American  was,  through  the  wiles  of  the  French,  secretly 
conspiring  against  the  British  interests,  and  so  the  dull  King  sought  to  pro¬ 
voke  some  indiscreet  avowal  from  one  who  was  caught  between  the  hostile  sus¬ 
picions  of  both  the  French  and  English  Courts,  but  straight,  and  with  no  moment's 
-  hesitancy,  came  Adams'  answer:  “I  must  avow  to  Your  Majesty  that  I  have  no 
attachment  but  to  my  own  Country.”  We  are  told  that  the  chagrined  King  did 
not  further  prolong  the  interview. 

He  was  sometimes  accused  by  his  political  enemies  of  Royalist  or  at  least 
aristocratic  inclinations  in  thought  and  habit,  if  not  in  political  theories.  There 
is,  however,  high  proof  to  the  contrary  in  his  intimate  correspondence  with  his 
kinswoman,  Hannah  Adams,  who  had  referred  in  a  letter  to  “the  humble  ob¬ 
scurity”  of  their  common  ancestry.  Bluntly,  he  observed  in  reply  that  if  he 
could  “ever  suppose  that  family  pride  were  in  any  way  excusable,  he  should 
think  that  a  descent  from  a  line  of  virtuous  independent  New  England  farmers 
for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  a  better  foundation  for  it,  than  a  descent  through 
royal  or  noble  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.” 

Long  years  of  political  service  in  foreign  courts,  prolonged  study  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  government,  and  the  functions  of  its  offices,  left  him  with  very  clear 
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appreciation  of  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  and  what  they  are.  The  present 
honored  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  has,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  more  than  a  century  of  history  to  enlighten  him,  no  better 
conception  of  the  true  place  of  a  Vice-President  than  had  plain-spoken  old  John 
Adams,  who  with  exemplary  decorum  told  the  Senate,  at  his  first  induction  as 
its  president,  that  he  found  himself  in  little  more  than  “a  respectable  situation." 

At  home  he  had  been  president  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  the  compact  of  government  so  produced  and  later  ratified,  sur¬ 
vives  in  all  its  essentials,  and  almost  in  his  very  words,  to  this  day.  Again,  in 
his  last  years  of  retirement,  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1820,  and  offered  its  presidency,  an  honor  which,  by  reason  of  his  age,  he  declined. 

Few  of  us  remember  that  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  none  can  forget  that,  as  President,  he  appointed  John  Marshall 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whose  voice  still  speaks 
in  the  constitutional  adjudications  of  our  day. 

We  would  know  the  old  Massachusetts  better  if  we  could  know  more  of  this 
testy  son  of  the  soil,  old  John  Adams,  who  has  made  so  much  of  its  history.  He, 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  colleague  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  his  political 
antagonist  and  victorious  rival  for  the  Presidency,  but  his  friend  of  their  old 
age,  died  as  the  sun  went  down  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826.  So  these  two 
ardent  American  patriots,  whose  eyes  had  seen  the  realization  of  their  hopes  and 
dreams  in  the  sure  independence  of  their  loved  country,  passed  from  the  sight 
of  their  countrymen. 

In  July,  1767,  a  son  was  born  to  John  Adams  and  his  wife  Abigail.  The 
grandmother  of  the  child,  a  daughter  of  old  John  Quincy,  who  passed  from  life 
at  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth,  had  asked  that  he  bear  her  father's  name, 
and  so  came  John  Quincy  Adams  into  the  life  and  history  of  your  town,  and 
later,  as  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  and  President,  into  the  world  history  in 
the  days  of  his  conspicuous  and  prolonged  public  service. 

"It  was  filial  tenderness  [he  said  in  later  years]  that  gave  the  name.  It  was 
the  name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  been  among 
the  strongest  links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy,  and  have  been  to 
me  through  life  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  it." 

As  with  his  first  step,  the  child  came  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  struggle 
for  American  Independence.  On  the  summit  of  Penn’s  Hill,  near  to  us,  a  cairn 
is  built,  not  long  since  dedicated  with  becoming  ceremonies,  one  of  your  monu¬ 
ments,  marking  the  place  where  Abigail  Adams,  with  her  son,  looked  to  read  the 
fate  of  her  countrymen  and  their  cause  in  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Too  young  to  bear  arms  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  he  crossed 
the  seas  in  attendance  on  his  father  in  his  labors  to  gain  recognition  for  the 
American  cause,  and  entered  upon  his  first  diplomatic  service  with  Dana  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years.  Later,  he  returned  to  take  his  degree  at  Harvard.  Trained 
as  a  diplomat  in  the  school  of  experience,  when  scarcely  out  of  college,  he  was 
sent  as  Minister  to  The  Hague,  and  participated  in  London  in  the  final  exchange 
of  treaty  ratification  with  England,  the  last  incidents  marking  the  victorious 
close  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  recognition  of  the  United  States. 
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Again,  returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  elected  to  the  state,  and  later  to 
the  national,  Senate,  from  which  he  resigned  when  he  found  himself  no  longer 
in  sympathy  with  the  distracted  councils  of  the  disintegrating  Federalist  party. 
He  was  zealous  and  insistent  in  his  appeals  to  the  government  and  to  his  country¬ 
men  for  aggressive  action  against  the  commercial  oppressions  of  England  and 
France.  Again,  he  returned  to  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  as  Minister  to 
Russia,  and  participated  again  in  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  he  had  place  as  American  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
M unroe.  Constant  in  his  disapproval  of  any  league  or  alliance  with  European 
powers,  ardent  in  his  support,  if  not  in  fact  inaugurator,  of  the  Munroe  Doctrine. 
In  the  fierce  contest  with  Jackson,  he  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  marking  the  first  development  of  a  solid  south  in  politics.  Then,  too,  he 
appeared  as  the  first  of  the  political  anti-slavery  leaders.  Defeated  for  re-election 
by  Jackson,  he  retired  to  the  brief  privacy  of  a  home  life  at  Braintree.  Von 
Holst,  a  most  discriminating  student  of  American  history,  has  described  him 
as  the  last  of  the  statesmen  Presidents  of  the  historian’s  time. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
Utterly  regardless  of  the  loosened  ties  of  party  affiliations,  never  seeking  favors 
for  himself,  nor  fearing  a  manifest  majority  of  his  opponents,  nor  intimidated  by 
a  hostile  executive,  he  dauntlessly  defied  all  opposition,  and  compelled  the  respect 
of  implacable  adversaries,  who  feared  him  even  more  than  they  hated  him. 

He  forced  an  almost  unanimously  hostile  House  of  Representatives  to  finally 
receive  and  entertain  for  the  first  time  a  petition  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  removing  its  protection  from  the  curse  of  slavery. 

He  was  stricken  to  his  death  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  as  he 
rose  to  fling  the  last  lance  of  his  bitter  speech  against  the  last  of  his  antagonists 
to  confront  him.  With  his  face  to  the  foe,  and  words  of  challenge  on  his  lips, 
he  fell,  and  so,  after  seventy  years,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  almost  continuously 
tumultuous  public  life,  he  too  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Though  his  conspicuous  and  continuous  public  honors  might  seem  to  have 
brought  him  a  sense  of  success  and  the  satisfaction  of  recognized  service  to  his 
country,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  no  such  gratification  was  his.  Often  at 
odds,  even  with  his  party  associates,  his  days  were  without  repose.  His  was  a 
life  of  conflict  and  of  battle  for  the  right  as  he  saw  and  knew  it.  A  lonely  man, 
save  for  the  love  of  his  family  and  kindred,  and  for  the  friends  who  admired  but 
dared  not  profess  their  affection  to  him.  Cold  and  reserved  as  to  the  world  he 
seemed,  yet  he  gave  to  them  who  followed  him  something  of  the  divine  fire  that 
flamed  in  his  own  heart. 

As  Prometheus  alone  on  the  bleak  crags  of  Caucasus,  scorning  the  tortures  of 
the  angry  Zeus,  replied  to  his  tormentors,  so  he  made  answer  to  the  horde  of  his 
clamorous  assailants: 

.  .  .  Seem  I  to  thee 

To  shrink  and  quail  before  these  new  made  Gods  ? 

Far,  far  from  that  am  I.  .  .  . 
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So  the  old  warrior  fought  on  to  the  end,  nor  bore  any  wounds  save  where  they 
fell  as  a  brave  man  faces  his  enemies.  Even  in  his  ashes  there  burn  the  fires 
of  a  noble  and  an  unconquerable  spirit. 

In  those  days  of  new  political  adjustments,  of  violent  assaults  upon  constitu¬ 
tional  restraints,  of  unseemly  exploitations  of  selfish  ambitions,  by  the  flights 
of  his  flaming  eloquence,  by  his  declarations  of  the  ancient  faith,  he  will  stand, 
in  the  opinion  of  future  historians  and  of  his  countrymen,  greatest  of  real  Ameri¬ 
cans  during  the  stormy  times  of  his  congressional  life. 

The  third  in  direct  succession  of  descent  to  hold  the  most  eminent  place  in 
the  foreign  service  of  our  country  as  Minister  at  the  British  Court  was  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  in  a  most  perilous  period  of  our  relations  with  that  country, 
during  our  Civil  War.  He  was  grandson  of  that  elder  Adams  who  set  his  hand 
to  the  treaty  that  gave  America  its  independence,  and  son  of  that  other  Adams 
who  signed  the  English  treaty  which  yielded  to  the  American  people  recognition 
of  sovereignty  equal  on  land  and  sea  with  that  of  the  most  imperious  powers  of 
the  world. 

By  solemn  warning  to  the  British  Premier,  by  bold  challenge,  almost  in  the 
words  of  impending  war,  by  appeals  to  the  better  sentiments  of  the  English 
people  themselves  upon  the  issues  of  “conscience"  rather  than  “cotton,"  of 
human  freedom  rather  than  slavery,  he  averted  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  with  the  almost  inevitable  intervention  in  its  behalf  of  both  France 
and  England.  Protesting  for  the  time  in  vain  against  the  British  breaches  of 
neutrality  in  the  building  and  releasing  of  the  infamous  “Alabama,"  he  later 
came  to  his  just  triumph  through  the  jurisdiction  and  adjudication  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  with  its  inauguration  of  that  procedure  for  adjustment  of  inter¬ 
national  justiciable  controversies,  which  afforded  and  now  affords  the  best  hope 
for  the  maintenance  of  honorable  international  peace.  For  this  America  and 
England  owe  more  to  Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Quincy  than  has  yet  been  told, 
but  which  the  coming  years  shall  reveal. 

If  ever  there  were  justification  for  the  superstition  or  belief  that  rights  of 
leadership  or  sovereignty  are  inheritable  through  royal  descent,  a  very  ready 
example  might  here  have  been  cited  in  this  vigorous  race  of  the  Adamses,  the 
Quincys,  the  Everetts,  and  their  far-scattered  kinsfolk,  whose  every  successive 
generation,  even  until  this  day,  without  patents  of  nobility,  or  the  fictitious 
prestige  of  high-sounding  title,  or  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  have  held  for  a  period 
exceeding  the  years  of  our  national  life,  by  service  and  by  achievement,  and  by 
will  of  their  contemporaries,  leadership  in  the  foundation  of  the  nation,  highest 
authority  on  the  administration  of  its  government,  most  distinguished  offices 
in  its  foreign  service,  foremost  places  in  promotion  of  the  civic  and  social  welfare 
of  their  home  community,  and  in  the  preservation  of  that  New  England  institu¬ 
tion,  —  the  town  meeting.  The  men  of  their  name,  eminent  among  scholars, 
have  made  memorable  contributions  to  the  best  literature  of  the  world,  notably 
in  their  sound  expositions  of  the  lessons  of  American  history  for  the  instruction 
and  inspiration  of  their  countrymen. 

Countless  are  the  tales  and  traditions  of  the  old  homes  of  Quincy.  Innu¬ 
merable,  the  names  here  cherished  as  household  words,  and  imperishably  written 
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wherever  they  erected  the  memorials  of  American  history.  They  are  living  and 
unforgotten,  still  articulate  upon  our  lips,  as  that  of  John  Hancock,  visible  also 
in  his  sign  manual,  so  boldly  written,  as  he  grimly  said,  that  “John  Bull  might 
read  it  without  spectacles.”  But  his  happiest  fortune  was  in  his  marriage  with 
Dorothy  Quincy,  of  romantic  name  and  story,  who  lives  always  in  our  affections, 
immortal  in  her  charming  youth  through  all  the  successions  of  Josiah  and 
Edmund  Quincys,  judges,  patriots  and  statesmen  of  her  race. 

Would  that  we  might  linger  and  enter  within  these  inviting  doorways  of 
memory,  but  we  must  hasten  through  our  reflections  on  the  past  to  the  coming 
of  the  days  of  our  own  time. 

Responding  to  the  quickening  impulses  of  industrial  energies  and  opportunities, 
the  old  North  Precinct,  as  Quincy  town,  increased  steadily  in  population  and  in 
developed  industry.  From  here  were  cleaved  the  blocks  of  your  granite  which 
have  uplifted  the  crest  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  Here  was  constructed 
and  still  remains  in  service  the  first  commercial  railway  in  our  country.  The 
shores  of  the  Weymouth  Fore  River  have,  in  the  three  centuries  since  first  visited 
by  the  white  man,  vividly  displayed  the  achievements  of  an  adventurous  and 
energetic  people,  though  not  many  followed  the  sea  to  far  voyages.  Here  was 
the  scene,  as  early  as  1696,  of  the  building  of  ships.  Later,  here  were  launched 
some  of  the  most  famous  clippers  that  challenged  and  outsailed  the  proud  mer¬ 
chantmen  of  England,  then  the  boasted  mistress  of  the  seas.  Over  this  famous 
Fore  River  waterway,  fitting  episode  in  the  ardent  ecclesiastic  history  of  this 
region,  there  floated  in  that  church  edifice,  transplated  from  its  foundations  in 
Boston,  to  house  a  new  congregation  of  Quincy  worshippers.  Some  have  whim¬ 
sically  averred  that  thus  coals  were  again  brought  to  Newcastle.  Some  have 
wondered  why  Quincy  needed  a  new  church  or  how  Boston  could  have  spared  one. 

Though  peace  has  its  victories,  it  is  through  the  dread  tests  of  war  that  the 
spirit  of  a  people  must  finally  be  tried.  Here  as  throughout  our  land,  in  the 
Civil  War,  the  brave  youth,  steadfast  and  unafraid,  passed  to  the  cruel  lottery 
of  life  or  death  in  battle  lines.  Here,  also,  homes  were  desolated  in  the  grief 
that  vainly  waits  the  home-coming  of  its  most  beloved.  Through  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  these  anxious  years  here  dwelt,  amid  the  consoling  hospitality  of  the 
good  people  of  Quincy,  the  mother  of  two  sons,  who,  with  her  blessing,  gave 
themselves  to  their  country.  Bravely  they  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  which 
marked  the  height,  even  at  the  moment  of  its  recession,  of  the  last  onrushing  tide 
of  the  Confederacy.  Nowhere  in  all  the  recorded  words  of  a  mother’s  faith  and 
sacrifice  shall  be  found  those  of  nobler  phrase  or  firmer  faith  than  here.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  news  came  to  her  of  the  death  of  both  of  her  dearest 
ones.  Thus  she  told  for  herself,  for  them  and  for  the  country  they  loved,  what 
a  mother  will  give,  what  a  son  must  dare,  when  the  country  calls: 

“It  was  a  willing  sacrifice,  and,  I  trust,  acceptable  to  God.  They  knew  the 
risk  they  ran.  They  knew  they  carried  with  them  our  heart’s  blood.  But  the 
conflict  must  be  met.  It  was  their  duty  to  aid  in  it.  The  claim  on  them  was  as 
strong  as  on  any  and  gallantly  they  answered  it.  Can  I  doubt  that  it  was  the 
gracious  Providence  of  God  that  raised  them  above  the  mere  indolence  of  this 
world’s  happiness,  and  that  closed  their  lives  for  some  heavenly  purpose?” 
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Time  came  when  in  place  of  the  old  town  meeting  were  established  here  the 
councils  of  a  city  government,  with  the  transition  from  a  direct  to  a  representative 
form  of  municipal  administration.  Here,  again,  it  was  an  Adams,  this  time  a 
master  mariner,  who  so  trimmed  the  sails  and  held  the  helm  of  this  new  Ship  of 
State  as  to  bring  her  safe  to  her  moorings  within  the  familiar  landfalls  by  which 
her  forebears  had  set  their  courses  from  the  sea.  Self-respecting,  God-fearing, 
self-governed  metropolis,  her  virtues  those  of  her  revered  ancestry,  her  people, 
with  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  like  old  John  Quincy  Adams,  have  held  her  name  to  be 
“a  perpetual  admonition  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  it,”  and  well  you  have  kept 
the  faith. 

Twice  again  in  your  history,  the  clouds  of  war  have  darkened  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea  and  swept  westward  to  our  shores.  Brief  was  the  passion  and  fury  of 
those  tropic  battles  by  sea  and  land  that  displayed  the  heroic  qualities  of  the 
American  citizen  soldier,  and  his  indomitable  resolution  in  the  hardship  of  war, 
and  gave  their  freedom  to  the  fairest  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  the 
ideals  and  the  protection  of  American  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  the  golden 
archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

Fortunate  it  was,  beyond  the  mere  chance  of  human  events,  that  he,  who 
shall  hereafter  be  held  in  grateful  pride  and  affection  of  the  American  people, 
like  that  accorded  to  your  own  line  of  the  Quincy  succession  of  Ambassadors, 
was  our  American  representative  at  the  English  Court  during  the  Great  War. 

“When  a  war  comes,”  said  Minister  Page,  writing  in  England  to  his  brother, 
“a  government  must  go  in  it  or  stay  out  of  it.  It  must  make  a  declaration  to 
the  world  of  its  attitude.  That  is  all  that  neutrality  is.  A  government  can  be 
neutral,  but  no  man  can  be.” 

For  three  years  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  had  been  curbed, 
enmeshed,  entangled  and  stifled  by  words  in  the  vernacular  of  diplomatic  neu¬ 
trality  that  did  not  exist  in  their  hearts.  At  last  it  came  to  pass  that  words 
became  warships,  and  America  set  her  standards  on  the  battle  lines  with  the  war¬ 
worn  Allies.  There  was  no  more  impressive  picture  of  ceaseless  energy,  guided 
by  the  greatest  economic  and  constructive  genius  of  the  world,  than  that  dis¬ 
played  upon  the  storied  banks  of  your  Weymouth  Fore  River.  Here  were  un¬ 
leashed  those  gaunt  gray  watchdogs  of  the  seas  that  drove  to  their  doom  and 
destruction  the  murderers  of  the  underworld.  The  valor  of  your  men,  the 
devotion  of  your  women,  the  marvelous  output  of  your  shipyards  were  the 
memorable  contributions  of  Quincy,  its  people  and  its  famous  artisans,  to  the 
final  world-saving  victory  of  the  Great  War. 

Out  from  the  shadows  that  during  many  tragic  days  hung  over  the  councils  of 
England  and  America  in  London  comes  the  pleasing  tale,  again  an  echo  that 
wakes  memories  of  the  Adams  diplomacy.  It  was  a  daring  bit  of  humor  that 
fifty  years  before  might  have  flashed  into  the  flame  of  war,  but  then  it  came  as 
a  gleam  of  sunlight  that  warmed  the  hearts  of  two  wearied  statesmen,  upon 
whom  truly  rested  the  fate  of  the  world.  Two  illlustrious  figures  were  they, 
forever  to  be  associated  in  a  diplomacy  that  shall  remain  a  luminous  example 
to  the  nations  for  all  coming  time. 

Walter  Hines  Page,  who  knew  and  trusted  as  few  others  did  the  heart  of  his 
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own  people,  —  scholar,  statesman  and  patriot,  —  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  gentlest, 
most  just  and  bravest  of  all  foreign  ministers  who  have  made  the  history  of 
Imperial  England,  were  alone  together  in  conference  within  the  chamber  of 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  There  among  the  curious  memorials  preserved 
upon  its  walls  hung  enframed  the  fifteen  million  dollar  check  with  which  England 
had  made  settlement  of  the  “Alabama”  claims,  drawn  as  by  the  very  hand  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  but  honored  and  paid  by  the  British  Treasury.  At  the 
moment  there  was  an  unwarranted  detention  of  an  American  ship,  and  bitter 
feeling  of  gravest  portent  had  been  aroused.  Playfully,  yet  with  tragic  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  American,  pointing  to  the  check,  turned  to  the  Englishman,  “Ah,” 
said  he,  “if  you  don’t  stop  these  seizures,  Sir  Edward,  some  day  you’ll  have  your 
entire  room  papered  with  things  like  that.”  So  the  strain  was  relaxed,  and,  in 
the  laughter  of  two  friends,  as  they  really  were,  they  turned  again  in  sympathy 
to  solve  the  anxious  problems  that,  without  their  fellowship,  had  made  enemies 
of  two  great  nations,  which,  by  the  kinship  and  the  will  of  their  peoples,  are  as 
friends  together  to  preserve  those  standards  of  justice  that  shall  be  the  safeguards 
of  the  world. 

So  have  we  reviewed  the  story  of  Quincy,  not  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  not  as  of 
days  that  are  past,  not  as  of  lives  that  are  done,  for  the  past  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  today,  as  it  is  of  tomorrow.  The  shifting  sands  of  time  by  the  eternal 
processes  of  nature  become  the  fixed,  everlasting  foundations  of  the  living  con¬ 
tinents. 

Your  heritage  is  not  in  the  possession  of  worldly  wealth  which  scarce  survives 
the  moment  of  its  acquisition.  It  is  in  proud  memories.  It  is  in  your  birthright 
to  institutions  of  government  which  have  been  entrusted  to  you,  and  have  given 
place  and  opportunity  for  virtuous  and  sure  happiness  to  its  citizens,  such  as 
have  never  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other  people.  Not  as  a  gift  has  this  priceless 
endowment  come  to  you,  but  as  a  sacred  trust  in  pledge  to  your  predecessors, 

‘  and  in  pledge  to  your  children  and  to  American  citizens  A^ho  are  to  succeed 
you.  It  is  the  charge  that  was  written  into  the  “Mayflower”  compact  that 
lives  in  our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  It  rests  upon  the  immutable  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  under  the  law,  each  of  us  shall  have  equal  opportunity  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  liberty  and  happiness,  and  each  shall  be  charged  with  the  equal  duty  to 
defend  and  sacredly  maintain  these  reciprocal  obligations.  There  can  be  no 
rights  secured  by  law  save  such  as  are  earned  by  the  performance  of  their  coinci¬ 
dent  duties.  This  is  the  basis  of  American  citizenship.  Only  those  who  know 
and  keep  this  faith  shall  be  permitted  to  share  in  its  rights  or  in  its  fellowship  # 

The  Second  Day 

Following  a  night  of  mist  and  threatening  rain,  Tuesday  dawned 
cloudy,  but  during  the  day  cleared  up,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
ideal  weather  conditions  prevailed.  The  historic  First  Parish 
Church  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  as  were  the  birthplaces  of 
Presidents  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Dorothy  Q.  house. 


/ 
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At  the  First  Parish  Church  Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnson  remained  on 
duty  every  day,  receiving  visitors  and  explaining  to  them  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  place.  The  crypt  in  which  the  tombs  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  lie,  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  wives,  was  also  opened 
and  the  public  was  allowed  to  enter  and  stand  at  the  tombs.  It 
was  surprising  how  large  a  number  of  people  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  stand  inside  the  crypt  where  the  tombs  are 
placed.  The  story  was  the  same  at  the  Adams  birthplaces  and  the 
Quincy  homestead.  The  admission  to  the  latter  was  by  ticket, 
but  there  was  no  charge.  It  was  thought  enough  tickets  were 
printed  to  last  over  a  week,  but  on  the  third  day  the  supply  was 
exhausted,  and  after  that  people  were  admitted  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  ticket. 

At  the  John  Adams  birthplace  the  house  was  in  charge  of  the 
members  of  Quincy  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  A 
bronze  tablet  was  placed  on  the  house  by  the  Chapter  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wooden  one  that  had  done  duty  for  many  years. 
A  bronze  tablet  was  also  placed  on  the  John  Quincy  Adams  birth¬ 
place  by  the  Quincy  Historical  Society. 

At  the  John  Quincy  Adams  birthplace  members  of  the  Quincy 
Historical  Society  were  on  hand  to  show  visitors  through  the  house. 

The  Dorothy  Q.  house  was  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames. 

The  hostesses  for  the  John  Adams  birthplace,  Adams  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  were: 

Mrs.  Henry  Belcher,  Mrs.  Oakes  A.  Bridgham,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Granger,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Magee,  Miss  Annie  S.  Marsh,  Miss  Lillie  F.  Marsh,  Mrs.  James 
McIntosh,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Pierce,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  Miss  Annie  L.  Prescott, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Susan  J.  Wilde. 

The  hostesses  for  the  John  Quincy  Adams  birthplace,  House 
Committee  of  the  Quincy  Historical  Society,  were: 

Mary  E.  Nightingale,  Chairman,  Mrs.  William  E.  Alden,  Miss  Margaret 
Atwood,  Mrs.  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Chester  I.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Ernest  L. 
Collins,  Mrs.  William  E.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Dewson,  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Faxon,  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Miss  Eleanor  Gow, 
Mrs.  Delcevare  King,  Miss  Georgiana  C.  Lane,  Mrs.  Perry  Lawton,  Mrs.  William 
B.  Nichols,  Miss  Isabel  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Rice,  Mrs.  Clarence  Sanborn, 
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Mrs.  Truman  Temple.  Assisted  by:  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Atwood,  Mrs.  James  H.  Cook,  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Freeman,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gow, 
Miss  Hilma  A.  Holmberg,  Miss  Eleanor  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Caroline  McLennan, 
Mrs.  George  P.  Mead,  Mrs.  Archer  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Ryder,  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Rawson,  Miss 
Lottie  Spear,  Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Emil  Vendret,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Weil. 


The  hostesses  for  the  Dorothy  Q.  house,  Massachusetts  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  were: 

Mrs.  John  Lowell,  President ,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Perry,  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  Hill,  Mrs.  James  R.  Hooper,  Adeline  Hooper,  Ellen  Moseley,  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Richard  Wheatland,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  White. 

The  guides  and  information  assistants  were: 

* 

Karin  Anderson,  Katherine  Anderson,  Kathleen  Anderson,  Goldie  Applebaum, 
Mary  Aulbach,  Thora  Bloc,  Anastasia  Brown,  May  Brown,  Estelle  Calabra, 
Mildred  Cavicchi,  Elizabeth  Colby,  Mabel  Coriati,  Muriel  Cox,  Alice  Dewey, 
Anna  Di  Bona,  Mildred  Edgar,  Helen  Egan,  Margaret  Ferris,  Helen  Flaherty, 
Evelyn  Hagar,  Theresa  Harcourt,  Evelyn  Hutchins,  Margaret  Hyslop,  Mary 
Infascelli,  Georgiana  C.  Lane,  Alice  Langton,  Florence  MacDonald,  Evelyn 
Mahoney,  Helen  Malcolm,  Jean  Mitchell,  Charlotte  Miller,  Astrid  Nelson,  Alice 
O'Neil,  Edith  Page,  Ruth  Parker,  Ella  Pratt,  Margaret  Quinn,  Priscilla  Sargent, 
Blanche  Savage,  Inez  Sjostrom,  Viola  Smith,  Cathrine  Smyth,  Marion  Smollet, 
Edna  Swanson,  Florence  Tatro,  R.  Tingley,  Cecelia  Winkler,  Charlotte  Wood, 
Mark  Anderson,  Gregory  Barton,  Stuart  Buck,  John  Burke,  Joseph  Callahan, 
John  Conroy,  Robert  Dairy mple,  Warren  Freeman,  Donald  Fuller,  Henry  Gesmer, 
Marius  Giles,  Samuel  Goldstein,  Earle  Grenquiest,  Roy  Hartshorn,  John  Knowles, 
Robert  Mattson,  William  McCanaity,  George  Nelson,  Robert  Newman,  Alph 
Peterson,  John  Pinkham,  Leo  Ponti,  Philip  Prince,  Emerson  Read,  Thomas  Ross, 
Robert  Scholes,  Samuel  Shapiro,  Alexander  Smith,  Toivo  Tuoma,  John  Walsh. 

On  this  second  day,  also,  came  a  visitor  from  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  shape  of  the  United  States  scout  cruiser  “Dallas.” 
The  “Dallas”  was  ordered  here  for  part  of  Celebration  Week  by 
the  United  States  Navy  Department,  but  could  stay  only  two 
days,  as  she  had  aboard  a  party  of  New  York  naval  reservists  who 
had  to  be  delivered  at  home  by  Saturday.  The  “Dallas”  was 
here  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday,  and  during  that  time  her  officers 
were  entertained  at  the  Pageant  grounds  and  at  the  various  his- 
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toric  shrines.  The  men  were  given  shore  leave.  By  a  curious  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  Fate,  many  of  these  American  sailors  were  shown 
over  the  city  by  sailors  of  the  Argentine  battleships  “Rivadavia” 
and  ‘‘Moreno,”  which  were  at  the  Fore  River  yards  for  repairs. 
The  Argentine  sailors  had  been  here  for  many  months  and  had 
gotten  to  know  the  city  very  well.  The  men  of  the  ‘‘Dallas,” 
therefore,  while  American  bluejackets,  were  strangers  to  Quincy, 
nevertheless,  and  the  sailors  from  South  America  acted  as  guides 
in  many  cases  to  the  representatives  of  our  own  United  States 
Navy. 

The  Tercentenary  Pageant 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  Pageant  took 
place  under  bright  skies.  The  rehearsal  was  given  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  actors  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  field,  and 
also  to  give  the  school  children  a  chance  to  see  this  great  historic 
lesson.  The  school  children  marched  on  to  the  field  accompanied 
by  their  teachers,  and  it  was  soon  evident,  from  the  applause  of  the 
little  ones,  that  they  were  very  much  familiar  with  the  history  of 
their  city,  scenes  from  which  were  being  portrayed  before  their 
eyes  by  living  figures  representing  the  men  and  women  of  the 
various  epochs  of  Quincy’s  history.  The  dress  rehearsal,  too,  gave 
the  metropolitan  papers  a  chance  to  take  some  ‘‘shots,”  as  the 
newspaper  men  call  taking  pictures,  of  the  various  scenes.  The 
dress  rehearsal  was  a  wonderful  performance,  and  hundreds  who 
saw  the  series  of  pictures  in  the  daylight  were  anxious  for  darkness 
to  come,  when  the  scenes  would  be  reproduced  with  the  aid  of  the 
powerful  spot  lights. 

When  the  first  regular  performance  was  held  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  very  large  crowd  present  not  only  from  Quincy  but 
from  places  far  away.  The  musical  accompaniment  by  the  band 
and  the  singing  of  the  splendid  chorus  of  Quincy  people  added  to 
the  charm  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  The  first  performance 
went  off  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  revelation  as  to 
what  a  pageant  could  produce  in  the  line  of  a  history  lesson.  There 
were  about  two  thousand  Quincy  people  in  the  cast.  They  were 
drawn  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  races,  nationalities  and  creeds, 
and  each  one  strove  with  the  other  to  give  the  best  that  was  in 
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him  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Quincy.  Among  those  who  took 
prominent  parts  were  three  descendants  of  men  whose  names  they 
bore  and  whose  direct  descendants  they  were.  These  were  Hon¬ 
orable  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Mr.  Henry  Adams  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Adams.  During  two  performances  when  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  could  not  be  present  to  depict  his  great-grandfather,  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Smith,  the  City  Solicitor  of  Quincy,  who  filled  the  part  most 
acceptably. 

The  Pageant  was  divided  into  a  Prologue,  three  Episodes  and 
a  Masque  of  Quincy.  The  Prologue  introduced  Joanna  Hoar, 
“the  great  Mother  of  Quincy,”  who  came  on  to  the  Pageant  field 
from  among  the  trees  along  Black’s  Creek,  walking  in  a  path  of 
light  made  by  the  batteries  of  the  spot  lights.  When  she  had 
drawn  near  the  stands,  and  holding  her  children  on  either  side  of 
her  in  a  fond  grasp,  she  gave  utterance  to  the  opening  lines: 

This  celebration  day 
Is  filled  with  visionary  forms  that  pass 
Before  our  sight  as  in  some  magic  glass. 

Along  the  horizon  gray 
The  dim  procession  of  ancestral  shades 
Appears,  dissolves  and  fades. 

Grave,  sad-faced  fathers  of  the  Church  and  State, 

Matrons  and  mothers,  mild-eyed  and  sedate, 

And  sober-suited  youths  and  home-bred  maids, 

Pledged  to  maintain  inviolate 
New  England’s  earliest,  dearest  heritage  — 

The  faith  and  conduct  of  that  sterner  age. 

The  first  Episode  treated  of  the  colony,  with  landing  at  Merry- 
Mount  of  Captain  Wollaston;  the  mutiny;  the  revels  of  Thomas 
Morton  and  his  subsequent  arrest  by  Miles  Standish;  and  the 
cutting  down  of  the  Maypole  by  Governor  John  Endicott.  The 
second  scene  treated  of  the  Antinomian  Controversy  and  the 
banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson  to  Rhode  Island.  The  third 
scene  was  the  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  Indians  at  a  town 
meeting  in  1665.  It  was  noticeable  in  this  scene  that  several  of  the 
colonists  bore  the  names  of  Quincy  people  who  are  still  prominent 
in  Quincy,  such  as  the  Faxons,  the  Billings  family  and  the  Basses. 
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At  the  end  of  this  Episode  there  were  some  very  pretty  interpreta¬ 
tive  dances  and  ballet  pantomimes  by  Miss  Barbara  Johnson  and 
her  pupils. 

The  second  Episode  dealt  with  the  Province  and  depicted  the 
home  life  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  for  whom  the  town  was  named; 
the  appeal  of  the  Ponkapoag  Indians  to  Colonel  Quincy  for  pro¬ 
tection;  the  visit  to  the  Quincy  home  of  Reverend  John  Hancock; 
the  defiance  of  Joseph  Gooch;  the  visit  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Belcher;  and  the  Land  Bank  riots.  The  second  scene  told  the  story 
of  the  courtship  of  John  Hancock,  the  Patriot,  and  Dorothy 
Quincy;  the  dance  in  the  garden  of  the  Quincy  Homestead;  the 
arrival  of  John  Hancock  with  his  aunt,  Mme.  Lydia  Hancock; 
and  the  carrying  away  by  Hancock  of  Dorothy  Quincy  to  Lexing¬ 
ton.  The  third  scene  showed  Quincy  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  which  Quincy  played  so  prominent  a  part. 
This  part  of  the  Pageant  acted  out  most  vividly  how  the  powder  in 
the  North  Precinct  was  hidden  from  General  Gage’s  soldiery;  the 
departure  of  John  Adams  for  the  Second  Provincial  Congress;  the 
call  for  the  Minute  Men  and  the  response;  the  spectacle  of  Abigail 
Adams  and  her  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  they  watched  the 
burning  of  Charlestown  during  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia,  with 
two  strong  Quincy  characters  sitting  around  that  memorable 
table.  This  scene  was  filled  with  noble  lines  spoken  by  John 
Adams,  and  made  all  the  more  interesting  from  the  patriotic  stand¬ 
point  because  they  were  the  very  words  spoken  by  Adams  at  the 
time.  One  of  the  noticeable  passages,  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Adams  as 
he  stood  in  his  carriage  taking  leave  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and 
women,  were  these: 

We  are  not  exciting  a  rebellion.  Opposition,  nay,  open  avowed  resistance  by 
arms  against  usurpation  and  lawless  violence  is  not  rebellion  by  the  law  of  God 
or  the  land.  Our  attitude  is  not  that  of  slaves  seeking  freedom,  but  of  freemen 
resisting  subjugation.  If  we  fight  we  must  fight  not  to  regain  our  independence 
but  to  maintain  it. 

The  third  Episode  treated  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Quincy  as  a  separate  town  from  Braintree.  Here  was 
seen  the  signing  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  by  Governor  Hancock, 
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a  native  of  the  “North  Precinct,”  and  the  naming  of  the  place  in 
honor  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  “Friend  of  the  Oppressed,  moder¬ 
ator  in  religious  discussion,  advocate  of  law  and  order,  statesman.” 
The  second  scene  showed  the  development  of  the  granite  industry 
of  Quincy ;  the  building  of  the  first  incorporated  railroad  in  America 
by  Gridley  Bryant  and  Solomon  Willard;  the  first  run  of  Gridley 
Bryant’s  car  built  to  transport  granite  (the  car  built  from  original 
plans) ;  the  return  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  his  home  after  having 
served  the  country  as  President;  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  immi¬ 
grants.  In  this  second  scene,  too,  was  another  illustration  of  the 
noble  sentiments  held  by  the  Adams  family  as  relating  to  the 
public  service.  In  replying  to  the  greetings  of  the  citizens  who 
tell  Mr.  Adams  that  they  will  elect  him  Representative  to  Con¬ 
gress  if  the  Ex-President  does  not  think  so  minor  an  office  will  be 
degrading  to  him,  Mr.  Adams  replies:  “No  person  could  be 
degraded  by  serving  the  people  as  Representative  in  Congress. 
Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  an  Ex-President  of  the  United  States 
be  degraded  by  serving  even  as  a  Selectman  of  his  town,  if 
elected  thereto  by  the  people.”  This  expression  of  what  Mr. 
Adams  accepted  as  a  form  of  public  duty  was  taken  from  his  own 
diary. 

The  third  scene  in  the  third  Episode  came  home  a  little  bit 
nearer  to  quite  a  few  who  saw  it,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
made  more  of  an  impression  and  caused  a  tugging  of  a  good  many 
heartstrings.  It  was  the  scene  where  President  Lincoln  called  for 
troops,  and  the  response  of  the  Hancock  Light  Guards,  as  Com¬ 
pany  H  of  the  old  4th  Massachusetts  Infantry  was  known.  This 
regiment  was  commanded  by  a  Quincy  man,  Colonel  Abner  B. 
Packard,  whose  son,  Walter  M.  Packard,  depicted  the  head  of  the 
regiment  and  wore  the  uniform  his  father  honored  in  1861.  This 
scene  showed  the  company  receiving  the  colors  from  Daniel  Baxter, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  the  marching  away  of 
the  company  and  women  nurses  with  colors  flying  and  the  band 
playing  “The  Red,  White  and  Blue.”  Of  all  the  scenes  portrayed 
in  the  Pageant,  this  one  seemed  to  get  the  most  applause. 

The  last  scene  was  the  “Masque  of  Quincy,”  illustrating  how 
Quincy  received  her  foreign-born  to  citizenship  and  showing  these 
new  citizens  the  heritage  from  Quincy’s  past.  As  the  lights  came 
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up  on  this  scene,  Joanna  Hoar,  the  “Great  Mother”  of  Quincy, 
was  seen  standing  on  a  pedestal  with  her  three  children.  Then  all 
the  foreign-born  people  marched  in  front  of  her,  bowed  and  ranged 
around  her  as  if  to  protect  her.  Each  group  of  people  brought  the 
flags  of  their  native  land.  When  all  had  assembled,  a  large  group 
of  girl  dancers,  clad  in  dresses  of  red,  white  and  blue,  tripped  on 
to  the  field  and  in  and  around  the  foreign-born  people  until  the 
scene  at  the  finish  showed  all  nationalities  linked  together  with 
strands  of  the  national  colors.  Then  all  the  people  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  earlier  scenes  came  on  to  the  field,  and  this,  the  heritage, 
was  pointed  out  to  the  newcomers  as  Quincy’s  glorious  past  that 
could  well  serve  as  an  ideal  for  the  future.  While  this  great  aggre¬ 
gation  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  shown  ranged 
around  the  pedestal  on  which  Johanna  Hoar  stood,  the  national 
flag  was  escorted  on  to  the  field  by  veterans  of  the  Spanish  and 
World  Wars.  The  band  played  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  the 
flags  of  the  foreign  nations  were  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  when 
the  last  lights  were  flickering  out  the  only  thing  that  could  be  seen 
was  the  flag  of  the  United  States  being  saluted  by  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  races  of  the  field,  each  one  claiming  the 
flag  of  the  new  Republic  for  their  own.  As  the  band  opened  with 
the  national  anthem,  the  chorus  sang  the  words  and  the  people  in 
the  stands  joined  in  the  chorus,  so  that  when  the  final  light  died 
down  the  field  was  still  vibrant  with  the  strains  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.” 

For  four  nights  and  one  afternoon  this  Pageant  was  given  in 
splendid  style  and  without  a  hitch.  It  took  nearly  three  hours  to 
present  it,  and  at  the  end,  there  was  regret  that  the  show  could 
not  have  been  extended  through  at  least  another  week.  The 
art  representatives  of  the  metropolitan  papers  stated  that  the 
Quincy  Pageant  was  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  produced 
in  Massachusetts;  and  when  one  considers  this  was  accomplished 
by  several  thousand  people  who  never  had  had  any  previous  train¬ 
ing  or  experience  in  this  line,  the  people  of  Quincy  doubly  honored 
themselves. 

Much  of  the  success  in  these  outdoor  scenes  was  due  to  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Walker  Nichols,  who  trained  the  participants  in  the  art 
of  outdoor  speaking  and  how  to  make  their  voices  carry.  Mrs. 
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Nichols  took  the  part  of  Abigail  Adams  and  was  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  the  touching  scenes  of  this  episode. 

The  perfoimances  of  the  entire  week  passed  off  without  a  hitch 
or  an  interruption  of  any  kind.  The  work  of  policing  the  field  was 
mapped  out  by  Chief  Goodhue,  and  was  carried  out  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Captain  Ernest  H.  Bishop.  It  was  a  hard  job 
splendidly  done.  The  Quincy  Fire  Department  is  also  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  very  efficient  patrol  work  among  the  wooden  stands, 
to  guard  against  fire  from  careless  smokers.  Every  night  a  motor 
pumping  fire  engine  came  to  the  Pageant  grounds  in  the  personal 
charge  of  Chief  Alfred  L.  Mead.  The  firemen  were  drawn  from  all 
stations  of  the  city  and  were  extremely  vigilant  in  their  work.  Not 
once  was  the  service  of  the  engine  called  on,  and  nothing  in  the  line 
of  a  fire  served  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  thousands  of  interested 
spectators.  The  service  of  the  Fire  Department,  as  that  of  the 
Police  Department,  was  freely  and  willingly  given,  and  was  but 
an  instance  of  the  splendid  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  city’s 
public  service  departments  with  the  citizens  and  committees 
during  the  entire  Tercentenary  Week. 

During  the  week  there  stood  on  the  Pageant  grounds  a  Red 
Cross  tent  in  charge  of  registered  nurses.  This  station  and  the 
Red  Cross  stations  maintained  during  the  parade  were  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  supervision  of  Fred  B.  Murphy  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  working  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bartlett’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sanitation.  Miss  Ruth  J.  Adie,  acting  superintendent 
of  the  Quincy  City  Hospital,  arranged  for  the  presence  of  the 
nurses  at  the  various  stations,  and  herself  gave  personal  attention. 
Miss  Adie  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Lyons  Smith.  The 
nurses  who  volunteered  their  services  were  Misses  Eleanor  Wales, 
Estelle  Svenson,  Leona  Somers,  Barbara  Hobbs,  Ruth  Horrigan, 
Madeline  Roberts,  Mary  Keeley,  Catherine  Coleman,  Helen 
Reilly,  Hannah  McEwan,  Leonare  Murray,  Dorothy  Simpson, 
Hazel  Schools,  Esther  Hayes,  Muriel  Cameron,  Alva  Reid,  Lucy 
Rand,  Lillian  T.  Coleman,  Gertrude  Russell,  Lila  Cairns,  Gertrude 
Durant  and  Mrs.  Walter  Imray. 

The  various  committees  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
Pageant  were : 


Wollaston  School 


Daughters  of  the  Vikings 
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Make-up  Committee 

Emery  L.  Crane,  Chairman,  Joseph  Capaccioli,  Thomas  J.  Colton,  Andrew  J. 
Dinegan,  John  T.  Lane,  Edward  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Stoddard. 

Properties  Committee 

Chester  E.  Tenney,  Chairman,  James  J.  McDermott,  Secretary. 

Subcommittees 

Layout  and  Design.  —  Ezekiel  Sargent,  Chairman,  Frederick  E.  Tupper,  Peter 
Swanson. 

Telephone  Service.  —  John  F.  Scott,  Chairman,  Guy  W.  Shaw. 

To  Supervise  Construction.  —  William  J.  Spargo,  Chairman,  John  S.  Johnson, 
John  Berman. 

Lighting  Field ,  Grandstand,  Stage.  —  Randolph  P.  Rice,  Chairman,  John  B. 
Gillis,  D.  Vinton  Pierce. 

Policing.  —  Charles  W.  Nightingale,  Chairman,  Alexander  Cowe. 

Committee  to  secure  and  handle  Properties,  Scenery,  etc. 

Joseph  C.  O'Connor,  Chairman,  George  W.  Berry,  Francis  J.  Carr,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Cooper,  James  P.  Hinds,  John  O.  Holden,  Sanford  Joyce,  Georgiana 
Cushing  Lane,  Arthur  W.  Loud,  James  McDermott,  Eleanor  Files  Patch,  Harriet 
B.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Oliver  M.  Read,  N.  Stanley  Ross,  Truman  R.  Temple,  Samuel 
W.  Wakeman. 

Committee  on  Ushers 

Ernest  L.  Collins,  Chairman,  Kenneth  B.  Canfield,  Dana  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Harlan 
L.  Harrington,  John  P.  Jewell,  Louis  F.  Jones,  Chester  F.  Melendy,  Frank  H. 
Walsh,  George  A.  Wilson. 

Ushers  at  Pageant 

Ralph  Allen,  Carl  Anderson,  Granville  Anderson,  Einar  Andre,  Guido  An- 
tonelli,  Carl  Baker,  Gordon  Baker,  Paul  Baker,  Roger  Bascom,  Robert  Bissett, 
Charles  Brooks,  Robert  Browne,  Frederick  Buck,  Ralph  Bussler,  Edward  Caron, 
William  Carullo,  Philip  Chapman,  Robert  Clifford,  Nelson  Cochrane,  Porter 
Collins,  George  Crocker,  Arnold  Cullman,  Dean  Cushing,  Leo  Darr,  Victor 
DeBoer,  Thomas  Dewey,  Ernest  Donovan,  Norman  Earle,  Bartlett  Eddy, 
Harrison  Fisk,  Joseph  G.  Foy,  Buell  Fuller,  John  Fuller,  Raymond  Granai,  John 
Hamre,  Russell  Harcourt,  Kennard  Harper,  Giles  Hazard,  Lester  Hodgdon, 
Eric  Hoeg,  Franklin  Horton,  Robert  Hunter,  Frederick  Ingraham,  Louis  Jobin, 
Russell  Karlberg,  Roy  Kendall,  Abraham  Kobrick,  James  Lane,  George  LeCain, 
Edward  Loftus,  Robert  MacGregor,  Colin  Marr,  John  McGinty,  William  Meda, 
Kendall  Mills,  Bryant  Minot,  Walter  Mitchell,  Joseph  Morse,  Everett  Nix, 
Lawrence  Parrish,  Edward  Pease,  Enio  Persion,  Gordon  Peterson,  Walter  Peter¬ 
son,  Nelford  Platner,  Jr.,  Paul  Reardon,  Hobart  Robinson,  Howard  Rogers,  Harry 
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Scott,  Charles  Stanton,  Ray  Stenberg,  Edward  Tapio,  Charles  Todd,  Esmond 
Thomson,  Loring  Towne,  Ralph  Towne,  Gordon  Troupe,  Brenton  Turner, 
Melvin  Weeden,  Donald  West,  Alton  Weston,  Americo  Zacchine. 

Ticket  Takers 

Chester  Barlow,  Frank  L.  Bridges,  Robert  Cochrane,  Philip  Corley,  Fred 
Draper,  Charles  J.  Hart,  Charles  Knowles,  William  Oxnee,  Russell  Parker, 
Albert  J.  Reinhalter,  Francis  Smith. 

Costume  Committee 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Minnie  Applebaum,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Badger,  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Baker,  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Brewer,  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Browne, 
Mrs.  Clarence  Burgin,  Mrs.  John  F.  Bruton,  Mrs.  William  Burrell,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Cutler,  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  De  Forrest,  Miss  Sarah  N.  Dunphy,  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Faxon,  Mrs.  Rupert  K.  Ganzel,  Mrs.  Luther  W. 
Glover,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Graham,  Mrs.  C.  Theodore  Hardwick,  Mrs.  Ansehilm 
Heikkila,  Mrs.  George  W.  Holden,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jaycox,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Kapples,  Miss  Anna  L.  Keefe,  Mrs.  Ama  K.  Lee,  Mrs.  Laura  Brooks  Martine, 
Miss  Mary  W.  McAnarney,  Miss  Florence  McDevitt,  Miss  Mary  T.  McGrath, 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  McIntyre,  Mrs.  James  J.  McPhillips,  Mrs.  John  McGowan, 
Mrs.  James  D.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy,  Mrs.  John  R.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Angela  Nesti,  Mrs.  Lydia  Flora  Parks,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Packard,  Miss  Etta  Prescott,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Price,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Powell, 
Mr.  Warren  S.  Parker,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Read,  Mrs.  George  N.  Reed,  Mrs.  Harry 

L.  Rice,  Mrs.  John  R.  Richards,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Safford,  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 
Smart,  Mrs.  H.  Howard  Smith,  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Speirs,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Spinney, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Stein,  Mrs.  Margaret  Stronach,  Mrs.  Truman  R.  Temple,  Miss 
Anna  J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Van  Raalte,  Mrs.  Ira  M.  Whittemore, 
Mrs.  Crosby  K.  Waltz,  Mrs.  Plato  F.  Waplington,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Watts,  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Watts,  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Way,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Wayne,  Mrs.  Ralph  J. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Weden,  Mrs.  William  O.  Wellington,  Mrs.  James  K. 
Westhaver,  Mrs.  William  Westland,  Mrs.  George  Weston,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mrs.  Ernest  O.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Cora  A.  White,  Mrs.  Parker  White,  Mrs. 
Ada  Whitney,  Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Whittam,  Mrs.  Ray  P.  Whitten,  Mrs.  Alonzo 

M.  Whittum,  Mrs.  William  E.  Widlund,  Mrs.  James  H.  Wight,  Mrs.  James  Wil¬ 
kins,  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Williams,  Mrs.  James  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Willis, 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Wing,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Woodaman,  Mrs.  William  P.  Wragg,  Mrs. 
Kate  B.  Wyand,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wyman,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Young,  Mrs.  James 
Young,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Young,  Mrs.  Welcome  G.  Young,  Mrs.  Sadie  Zidman. 

Costume  Checkers 

Mrs.  William  M.  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Bertrand  W.  Atwood,  Miss  Jean  Barber, 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Barber,  Miss  Margaret  Barber,  Mrs.  Leon  Browne,  Mrs.  William 
M.  Burrell,  Mrs.  George  L.  Call,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cook,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Fox,  Mrs. 
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Rupert  K.  Ganzel,  Mrs.  John  Grant,  Mrs.  George  W.  Holden,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Jaycox,  Mrs.  Sanford  Joyce,  Mrs.  Susanne  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Eugenie  E. 
LaRose,  Mrs.  William  Lewis,  Mrs.  William  T.  Massey,  Mrs.  James  D.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  James  Mowbray,  Mrs.  John  Mclntire,  Mrs.  Byron  Miller,  Mrs.  Wilmott 
Nash,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Neal,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Page,  Mrs.  James  Queeny,  Mrs. 
Samuel  J.  Ripley,  Mrs.  Ella  Robinson,  Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Rood,  Mrs.  James 
Smallman,  Mrs.  Anna  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  Howard  Smith,  Mrs.  Daniel  Sugrue,  Mrs. 
George  Taylor,  Mrs.  Amory  Waite,  Mrs.  Amory  Waite,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Joseph  Webber, 
Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Woodaman. 


The  following  generously  assisted  in  making  the  Pageant  possible: 

Costume  Work  Room 
Mrs.  George  N.  Reed,  Head  Supervisor. 

Supervisors  for  the  Day 

Mrs.  Bertrand  W.  Atwood,  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Baker,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Ballou, 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Barker,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Chessman,  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Collier, 
Mrs.  Ida  Cutler,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Ela,  Mrs.  Almon  B.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Jaycox,  Mrs.  Sanford  Joyce,  Mrs.  William  H.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Little, 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  McDonough,  Mrs.  John  A.  McGowan,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mclnnes, 
Mrs.  E.  Frank  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Archer  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Nickerson,  Mrs. 
Edith  M.  Overlock,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Page,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Powell,  Mrs.  Harry 
W.  Read,  Mrs.  George  N.  Reed,  Mrs.  John  R.  Richards,  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mrs.  William  A.  Robb,  Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Snow,  Mrs.  William  F.  Torrey, 
Mrs.  Richard  Van  Raalte,  Mrs.  Welcome  G.  Young. 

Clerks  for  the  Day 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Alton  A.  Avery,  Mrs.  Richard  Blackmur,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Burrell,  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carr,  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Fred  M. 
Colby,  Mrs.  A.  Freeman  Cornish,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Eakins, 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ellgner,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Hall,  Mrs.  Arthur 

A.  Hall,  Mrs.  James  A.  Harding,  Mrs.  W.  Stoddard  Hardwick,  Mrs.  Everett 
H.  Higgins,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Hodgdon,  Mrs.  Sanford  Joyce,  Mrs.  Harold  Keith, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Keyes,  Mrs.  Lester  J.  McCombs,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Overlock,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  M.  F.  Patch,  Mrs.  George  F.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Pettingill,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pitchel,  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Reiser,  Mrs.  Thomas 
F.  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Walter. 

Costume  Workers 

Mrs.  Herman  Aalto,  Mrs.  Charles  Adams,  Mrs.  George  E.  Adams,  Mrs. 
Frederick  E.  Ahearn,  Mrs.  Charles  Ainsleigh,  Mrs.  Clifton  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Jacob 

B.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Carl  D.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Matilda  Ander¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Alice  Angotti,  Mrs.  Hyman  Applebaum,  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Archibald, 
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Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Muriel  E.  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Millie  C.  Arthur,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ashland,  Mrs.  William  M.  Atkinson,  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Austin,  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Austin,  Mrs.  Alton  A.  Avery,  Mrs.  Harry  F. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  C.  Campbell  Baird,  Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Baker,  Mrs.  Clifton  H.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Walter  M.  Baker,  Mrs.  Rubric  G.  Balcom,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Ballou,  Mrs. 
Perley  E.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Barker,  Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Barker,  Mrs.  Chester 

F.  Barlow,  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Charles  Barron,  Mrs.  David  P.  Barry, 
Mrs.  William  F.  Bassett,  Mrs.  George  Baxter,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Beausang,  Mrs. 
Anna  Berman,  Mrs.  Katie  Berman,  Mrs.  John  P.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Annie  Bigelow, 
Mrs.  Annie  Biller,  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Bird,  Mrs.  Lewis  T.  Birely,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Matti  Bishop,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Blackmur,  Mrs.  Richard  Blackmur,  Mrs. 
Oscar  A.  Blaisdell,  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Bock,  Mrs.  George  A.  Bolster,  Mrs.  Edmund 

E.  Bond,  Miss  Celia  Booth,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Boudreau,  Mrs.  Kate  Boughtwood, 
Mrs.  Ellis  Bovaird,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Boynton,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Bradford,  Mrs. 
Arthur  W.  Bramhall,  Mrs.  Simon  A.  Brasslow,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Breslyn,  Mrs. 
Harry  Brett,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Vernon  S. 
Brokaw,  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brooks,  Mrs.  George  W.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Buck,  Mrs.  Ida  J.  Burdick,  Mrs.  Martin  Burns,  Mrs.  C. 
Edith  Burroughs,  Mrs.  Murdock  J.  Cameron,  Mrs.  William  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Eric  A.  Carlson,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Carlton,  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carr,  Mrs.  G.  Ernest 
Carr,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Cary,  Mrs.  George  Cath,  Mrs.  Joseph  Catler,  Mrs.  David 
Chalmers,  Mrs.  Oswald  H.  Chambers,  Mrs.  Samuel  Chapman,  Mrs.  Wallace 
H.  Chase,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Chessman,  Mrs.  Andrew  Christie,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Cobb, 
Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Colby,  Mrs.  Bertha  N.  Collier,  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Collins,  Mrs. 
Frances  Collins,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Copeland,  Mrs.  A.  Freeman  Cornish,  Mrs. 
Alfred  P.  Corriveau,  Mrs.  Augustus  D.  Cossaboom,  Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Cowe, 
Mrs.  Josiah  S.  Crapon,  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Orwell  S.  Crosby,  Mrs. 
Louis  E.  Crosscup,  Mrs.  Arthur  Crowley,  Mrs.  Annie  Cumming,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Cummings,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Curtin,  Mrs.  Ida 
Cutler,  Mrs.  Augusta  A.  Dahlby,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Dame{  Mrs.  Annie  D'Andrea, 
Miss  Frances  D’Andrea,  Mrs.  Lena  D'Andrea,  Mrs.  Dellazon  A.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Edwin  E.  Davis,  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.  Davis,  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Davison,  Mrs.  William  Dawson,  Miss  Lillian  Deacon,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Deans, 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Dennison,  Mrs.  Antoinetta  Di  Bona,  Mrs.  Isabella  Donaldson, 
Mrs.  James  Donohue,  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Drill,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  E.  Driscoll,  Mrs. 
Arthur  H.  Dunstan,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Eakins,  Mrs.  Hannah  Edgren,  Mrs.  Emma 
L.  Ela,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Ela,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Eldredge,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ellgner, 
Mrs.  Henry  K.  Ellis,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  K.  Embleton, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Epes,  Mrs.  William  A.  Fahey,  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Fallona,  Mrs.  Albert 

G.  Farnham,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Fitton,  Mrs.  Monica  E.  Flanagan,  Mrs.  Fred  Flathers, 
Mrs.  Esther  C.  Ford,  Mrs.  Forslund,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Foss,  Miss  Helen  Foster, 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Fottler,  Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Fox,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Foye,  Miss  Fannie 

F.  French,  Mrs.  Almon  B.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Carroll  T.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Gallup, 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Geddes,  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Germain,  Mrs.  Mary  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Georgianna  Giles,  Mrs.  William  Giles,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gilson,  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Gladwin,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Glidden,  Mrs.  Catherine  Goodhue,  Mrs.  Margaret 
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Gordon,  Mrs.  Richard  Gordon,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Goudey,  Miss  Eleanor  Gow, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gow,  Mrs.  J.  Winslow  Goward,  Mrs.  Alexander  Goyette,  Mrs. 
James  E.  Granger,  Mrs.  Donald  Grassick,  Mrs.  Duncan  Grassick,  Mrs.  Henry 
Grundman,  Mrs.  Helen  Gustafson,  Mrs.  Robert  Haddow,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Hall, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Harding,  Mrs. 
W.  Stoddard  Hardwick,  Mrs.  Haley  G.  Harris,  Mrs.  Eben  L.  Harrison,  Mrs. 
William  C.  Hart,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  Jr.,  Miss  M.  Carrie  Hatch,  Mrs.  Ida 
M.  Haupt,  Mrs.  A.  Bradford  Hayden,  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Hayden,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Carle  R.  Hayward,  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Henrikson,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Hendry, 
Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Heselton,  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Higgins,  Mrs.  Annie  F.  Hinkley, 
Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Hobart,  Mrs.  F.  Russell  Hoch,  Mrs. 
John  Hoch,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Hodgdon,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Hodgkinson,  Mrs.  Selma 
H.  Hokenson,  Mrs.  Leroy  C.  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Holden,  Mrs.  Anna 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Homer,  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Howe,  Mrs.  Louise  Howe,  Mrs. 
David  P.  Howes,  Mrs.  Lelia  Howland,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Frances  R. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Celia  Jaukkuai,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jaycox, 
Mrs.  Jared  Jernegan,  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Louis  F.  Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Joss,  Mrs.  Lillian  Joseph,  Mrs.  Sanford  Joyce, 
Mrs.  Barnet  Julius,  Miss  Sofia  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Olivia  B.  Keith,  Mrs.  Jane  G. 
Keith,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Kelley,  Mrs.  Catherine  Kelliher,  Mrs.  John  B.  Keyes, 
Mrs.  James  C.  Kilrain,  Mrs.  C.  Kilrain,  Mrs.  Delcevare  King,  Mrs.  Maudet 

G.  Kingman,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Klingenhagen,  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Knowles,  Mrs.  Flossie  F.  Kraft,  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  La  Charity,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Lambert,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Lantery,  Mrs.  Annette  Laskosky,  Mrs.  Frank 
P.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  William  W.  Leavitt,  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Clara  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lines,  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Linnell, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lister,  Mrs.  Susanna  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Little,  Mrs. 
William  R.  Lofgren,  Mrs.  George  C.  Loftus,  Mrs.  Nils  Loddengard,  Mrs.  Herbert 
C.  Lowe,  Mrs.  George  MacFarlane,  Mrs.  John  D.  MacPherson,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 
MacQuarrie,  Mrs.  Sallie  A.  Marks,  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Marr,  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Marsh, 
Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Martin,  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Mason,  Mrs.  William  J.  Mathers,  Mrs. 
Arthur  S.  Maxim,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  May,  Mrs.  Lester  J.  McCombs,  Mrs.  Margaret 
J.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  McDonough,  Mrs.  Adam  B.  McGhee,  Mrs.  John 
A.  McGowan,  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  McGuiness,  Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Mclnnes,  Mrs.  C 
A.  Mclnnis,  Mrs.  Ruth  McIntosh,  Mrs.  James  M.  McIntosh,  Mrs.  Margaret 
McKay,  Mrs.  John  M.  McLennan,  Mrs.  Margaret  McLeod,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
McVitie,  Mrs.  John  Meadow,  Mrs.  Chester  F.  Melendy,  Mrs.  William  L.  Merrill, 
Mrs.  Allan  P.  Miller,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs.  Blanche  L.  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Miller,  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Miller,  Mrs.  John  G.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Sylvester  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  William  W.  Miller,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Mills,  Mrs. 

H.  B.  Mills,  Mrs.  E.  Frank  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Moore,  Mrs.  Bruce  G.  Morgan,  Mrs.  James  D.  Morgan,  Mrs.  R.  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Morris,  Mrs.  Margaret  Morris,  Mrs.  Sedgley  A.  Morrison, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Hannah  Moyle,  Mrs.  John  W.  Mulliken,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Murphy,  Mrs.  John  W.  Murray,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Nadeau,  Mrs.  James 
A.  M.  Nash,  Mrs.  Exelis  Nason,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Neill,  Mrs.  Angela  Nesti,  Miss 
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Emmie  S.  Newcomb,  Mrs.  Esther  Newman,  Mrs.  Archer  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Fred 
H.  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Nathan  G.  Nickerson,  Miss  Belle  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Nightingale,  Miss  Mary  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Selma  A.  Nilsen,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Noller,  Mrs.  John  Norrie,  Miss  Clara  L.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Northrup, 
Mrs.  William  H.  O’Brien,  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Odom,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  O’Haire,  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Alfred  Olsen,  Mrs.  Thora  Olsen,  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Olsen,  Miss  Josephine 
Orioli,  Mrs.  Alma  T.  Oster,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Overlock,  Miss  Ventrice  Overlock, 
Mrs.  William  E.  S.  Oxner,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Page,  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Alfred  K.  Parks,  Mrs.  George  F.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Marius  Pederson,  Mrs.  Emily 
J.  Pennington,  Mrs.  James  S.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Agnes  Peterson,  Mrs.  Hannah  Peter¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Pettingill,  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Phalen,  Mrs.  Jane  Philips, 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Phinney,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Phinney,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pickering,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Alfred  Pinel,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pitchel,  Mrs.  George  T.  Pollitt, 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Pollitt,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Powell,  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Prescott,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Price,  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Frank 
Pyyny,  Mrs.  Hilda  Pyyny,  Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Quimby,  Mrs.  John  Ramsay,  Mrs. 
Albert  R.  Rank,  Mrs.  Bessie  Rappaport,  Mrs.  Christian  Rasmussen,  Mrs.  Harry 
Read,  Mrs.  Oliver  M.  Read,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Laurence  G.  Redick,  Mrs.  William  Redding, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  George  N.  Reed,  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Reiser,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Remick,  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Remick,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Rice,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Frederick 
J.  Ricker,  Mrs.  William  A.  Robb,  Mrs.  Nathan  S.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Howard 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Rose,  Mrs.  Sofia  Saari,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Safford,  Miss 
Fannie  M.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sandberg,  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Sandberg,  Mrs. 
Reid  Sanders,  Mrs.  James  H.  Sankey,  Mrs.  George  M.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Josephine 
R.  Schools,  Mrs.  Theodore  Schragle,  Mrs.  George  Schwab,  Miss  Edith  Seaquist, 
Mrs.  Ida  Segee,  Mrs.  William  Lenox  Servis,  Mrs.  Wilfred  P.  Sevigny,  Miss 
Eleanor  Sears,  Mrs.  Russell  A.  Sears,  Mrs.  Hubert  C.  Seymour,  Mrs.  William 
G.  Shaw,  Mrs.  George  H.  Sherman,  Mrs.  William  O.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Jacob  W. 
Sipple,  Mrs.  James  H.  Slade,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Small,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Smart, 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Mrs.  Emmett  R.  Smith,  Mrs.  Edwin 
E.  Smith,  Mrs.  George  P.  Smith,  Mrs.  Lindsay  S.  Smith,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith, 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Smith,  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Solomon,  Mrs.  Delia  M.  Soragham,  Miss 
Marcella  A.  Souther,  Mrs.  J.  Merton  Southwick,  Mrs.  Margaret  Spargo,  Mrs. 
Jesse  I.  Spear,  Mrs.  George  Spooner,  Mrs.  George  E.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Stantial,  Mrs.  Fannie  Stein,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Stephen, 
Mrs.  Nathan  Sternberg,  Mrs.  Jesse  F.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stevenson,  Mrs. 
Henry  Storrs,  Mrs.  William  H.  Stringfellow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Stronach,  Mrs. 
Lena  Dutton  Stuart,  Mrs.  Herman  S.  Stum,  Mrs.  Laurence  H.  Sturtevant,  Mrs. 
Hyacinthe  M.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Gladys  Swanson,  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Sweetser,  Mrs. 
Saidie  Swig,  Mrs.  Jonathan  S.  Swingle,  Mrs.  Joseph  Szathmary,  Miss  M.  Lillie 
Taber,  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Brenton  Taylor,  Mrs.  Jessie  Temple- 
man,  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Tenney,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Franklin  G.  Thompson,  Mrs.  George  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Tibbetts,  Mrs.  William  F.  Torrey,  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Towne, 
Mrs.  Mary  Tremayne,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Trotter,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tucker,  Mrs. 
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Herbert  Tucker,  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Tupper,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Turner,  Mrs.  Susan 
Tyler,  Mrs.  Catherine  Waite,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Wakeman,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Mrs.  Knut  O.  Wallenberg,  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Arthur  Walter. 


The  following  is  as  complete  a  roster  of  the  parts  taken  in  the 
Pageant  and  those  who  portrayed  the  various  parts  as  can  be 
compiled : 


A  PAGEANT  OF  QUINCY 

PROLOGUE 

Joanna  Hoar  .......  Mary  George  Homer 

Children.  —  Alice  Hastings,  Helene  Johnson,  Mabel  Walsh,  Ethel  L.  Wills, 
Francis  Walsh. 


EPISODE  I 


THE  COLONY 
Scene  1 


Merry-Mount 


Captain  Wollaston 
Lieutenant  Filcher 
Thomas  Morton 
A  Man 
Sachem 

Master  of  trading  vessel 
Messenger  from  Plymouth 
Captain  Miles  Standish 
Governor  John  Endicott 


William  F.  Carlson 
Ellsworth  Abercrombie,  Jr. 
George  E.  Pfaffmann 
Yrjo  M.  Matson 
Franklin  Butler  Mitchell 
Edward  D.  Barrett 
John  Howland 
Eugene  R.  Atwood 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Widen 


Wollaston's  Men.  —  Henry  L.  Asselin,  Gustaf  R.  Blomquist,  James  S.  Bruyn, 
T.  Morton  Dowell,  Dennis  J.  Hurley,  Joseph  N.  Lee,  Cecil  Jaycox,  Theodore 
W.  Johnson,  Joseph  Saltos. 

Morton's  Men.  —  Ralph  A.  Arvesen,  Arthur  R.  Gould,  John  E.  Greene,  Albert 
L.  Hayden,  J.  Lawrence  Martin,  Norman  Stanley  Ross,  Winthrop  L.  Webb. 

Indian  Women.  —  Margaret  Chase,  Gertrude  M.  Fitton,  Elizabeth  Dorlay, 
Anna  H.  Gurney,  Edith  May  Harvey,  Anna  Olsson,  Ernestine  A.  Richardson, 
Vella  C.  Reeve,  Edna  Rice,  Dallas  Wylie. 

Indian  Men.  —  Clifton  Ahlstrom,  Donald  Burnham,  Philip  Burnham,  Roger 
Burnham,  Parker  Carney,  George  Deehan,  William  Harrison,  John  Hub¬ 
bard,  Paul  Ketchum,  Richard  Ketchum,  Richard  LaBrecque,  M unroe 
MacLean,  Webster  Tileston,  Ernest  Vallee,  Stirling  R.  Wheeler. 

Plymouth  Men.  —  Alvin  J.  Freeman,  Ervin  A.  Hinds  (drummer),  Sanford  Joyce, 
Edward  Marnock,  J.  Allen  Milne,  Henry  Van  Vloten,  Wallace  Tibbets. 
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Scene  2 
Antinomians 
Chapel  of  Ease 

Rev.  John  Wheelwright  .... 

Governor  Sir  Henry  Vane  .... 

William  Coddington  ..... 

William  Hutchinson  ..... 

Alexander  Winchester,  Sir  Harry’s  servant  . 
Atherton  Hough  ..... 

Samuel  Bass  ...... 

Edmund  Quincy  ..... 

Francis  Hutchinson  ..... 

Richard  Hutchinson  ..... 


Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil 
Ellis  Bachman 
John  0.  Holden 
John  A.  Duggan 
Roland  S.  Hughes 
George  Hilbourne 
John  B.  Bass 
Michael  T.  Sullivan 
Roy  don  Burke 
Willis  Neal 


Psalm  Singers.  —  Raymond  C.  Cassidy,  Arthur  Erickson,  John  E.  Greene, 
Arthur  R.  Gould,  Albert  L.  Hayden,  Donald  MacKenzie,  William  H.  Newey, 
David  C.  Usher,  Jr.,  Winthrop  L.  Webb,  Bertha  Bedford,  Catherine  Mann, 
Josephine  McCarthy,  Anna  W.  Quimby,  Elsie  C.  Weston,  Myrtle  Whit- 
tredge. 


Mary  Hutchinson  Wheelwright 

Mme.  Susanna  Hutchinson 

Mary  Coddington 

Anne  Hutchinson 

Faith  Hutchinson 

Anna  Bass 

Judith  Quincy  . 

Catherine  Wheelwright 


.  Harriet  B.  Pierce 
.  Helen  Hamilton  Gavin 
.  J.  L.  Marion  Nilsen 
.  A.  Isabelle  Davis 
.  Alice  M.  Goodhue 
.  Ruth  Bass 
.  Katherine  F.  Roche 
.  Charlotte  Burgess 


Wheelwright  Children.  —  Virginia  Benson,  Wilmon  Benson,  Mabel  Hanson, 
Henry  Hardwick,  Cutler  Lowe,  Prescott  Lowe. 


The  Homestead 


A  Sailor  .... 
Thomas  Savage 
Anne  Hutchinson 
Mary  Hutchinson  Wheelwright 
Mme.  Susanna  Wheelwright 
Samuel  Bass 

Cattle  tenders  . 


.  James  E.  Geary 
.  Joseph  C.  O’Connor 
.  A.  Isabelle  Davis 
.  Harriet  B.  Pierce 
.  Helen  Hamilton  Gavin 
.  John  B.  Bass 
Edward  Olsen 
Harold  Reardon 


Armed  Men. — .Alvin  J.  Freeman,  J.  Allen  Milne,  Wallace  B.  Tibbets,  Henry 
Van  Vloten. 

Settlers  at  the  Mount.  —  Stanley  S.  Bates,  Robert  Faxon,  David  H.  Goodspeed, 
Henry  W.  Porter,  Eben  W.  Sheppard. 

Anna  Bass 


.  Ruth  Bass 


CODDINGTON,  WHEELWRIGHT  AND  VANE  IN  KlTCHEN  OF  QUINCY  HOMESTEAD 

(Pageant  Scene) 


Mrs.  Wheelwright,  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  Mother  in  Kitchen  of 

Quincy  Homestead  (Pageant  Scene) 


John  Hancock  and  Dorothy  Q.  at  Quincy  Homestead  (Pageant  Scene) 
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Children.  —  Virginia  Benson,  Wilmon  Benson,  Mabel  Hanson,  Henry  Hardwick, 
Cutler  Lowe,  Prescott  Lowe. 

Women.  —  Josephine  A.  M.  Baker,  Mary  A.  Harding,  Grace  C.  Lewis,  Frances 
Swithin,  Emma  C.  Weymouth. 


Examination  at  Newtowne 


Governor  John  Winthrop  . 

Deputy  Governor  Thomas  Dudley 
Increase  Nowell  of  Charlestown  . 
William  Coddington  . 

Anne  Hutchinson 
Rev.  John  Willson  of  Boston 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  teacher  of  Boston 
John  Endicott  .... 
Rev.  John  Mather  of  Dorchester 
Rev.  Thomas  Welde  of  Roxbury 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Newtowne  . 
John  Eliot,  teacher  for  Roxbury  . 


Rev.  Thomas  W.  Davison 
Rev.  John  B.  Reardon 
Thomas  L.  D.  Gurney 
John  0.  Holden 
Anne  H.  Ricker 
Rev.  Eric  I.  Lindh 
Rev.  Isaiah  W.  Sneath 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Widen 
Raymond  C.  Cassidy 
Henry  W.  Porter 
Eben  W.  Sheppard 
David  H.  Goodspeed 


Church  Trial  at  Boston 


Governor  John  Winthrop  . 

Rev.  John  Willson  of  Boston 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  teacher  of  Boston  church 
Anne  Hutchinson  .... 
Mary  Dyer . 


Rev.  Thomas  W.  Davison 
Rev.  Eric  I.  Lindh 
Rev.  Isaiah  W.  Sneath 
Anne  H.  Ricker 
May  Blake 


Congregation.  —  Gustaf  R.  Blomquist,  James  S.  Bruyn,  Cecil  Jaycox,  Theodore 
W.  Johnson,  Joseph  N.  Lee,  Joseph  Saltos,  Martha  B.  Cutler,  Catherine 
Ela,  Priscilla  Greene,  Marion  H.  Peterson,  Almira  E.  Simmons. 

Armed  Men.  —  Alvin  J.  Freeman,  J.  Allen  Milne,  Wallace  B.  Tibbets,  Henry 
Van  Vloten. 

Scene  3 


Purchase  of  the  Land 


Rev.  William  Thompson 
Deacon  Samuel  Bass  . 
Wampatuck 
Constable  .  «>  . 

Roger  Billings  . 
Benjamin  Thompson  . 
Old  Nahatun 
Thomas  Faxon  . 

Francis  Eliot 
William  Needham 
William  Savill  . 

Henry  Neal 
Richard  Thayer 


Rev.  G.  Vaughn  Shedd 
John  B.  Bass 
Francis  J.  Carr 
Lawrence  H.  Abbott 
C.  Theodore  Hardwick 
Rev.  James  H.  San  key 
Hamilton  M.  Hutton 
Robert  Faxon 
Raymond  C.  Cassidy 
Henry  W.  Porter 
Eben  W.  Sheppard 
Michael  T.  Sullivan 
David  H.  Goodspeed 
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Christopher  Webb 

•  •  • 

.  Roland  S.  Hughes 

Henry  Flint,  teacher  for  Braintree  church 

.  Stanley  S.  Bates 

William  Penn  . 

•  •  • 

.  George  Hilbourne 

Drummer 

•  •  • 

.  Ervin  A.  Hinds 

Town  Clerk 

•  •  • 

.  OrraW.  Ellis 

Indians. 

Thomas  Keyahgunsson 

.  Paul  R.  Curtis,  Jr. 

Joseph  Manunion 

.  Douglas  Campbell 

Thomas  Weymous 

.  Robert  Williams 

Daniel  Squamog 

.  George  Russell  Campbell 

William  Manunion 

.  Joseph  Bruce 

Job  Noistenns  . 

.  Norman  Hyland 

Robert,  alias  Manutago 

.  Cecil  H.  Campbell 

William  Nahatun 

.  Norris  C.  Bake 

Mistress  Anna  Thompson  . 

.  Etta  M.  Prescott 

Mistress  Margery  Hoar  Flint 

.  Katherine  T.  Larkin 

Mistress  Anna  Bass  . 

.  Ruth  Bass 

Townfolk.  —  Wilmon  Benson,  Gustaf  R.  Blomquist,  James  S.  Bruyn,  Arthur 
Erickson,  Henry  Hardwick,  Cecil  Jaycox,  Theodore  W.  Johnson,  Joseph  N. 
Lee,  Cutler  Lowe,  Prescott  Lowe,  Donald  MacKenzie,  William  H.  Newey, 
Joseph  Saltos,  David  C.  Usher,  Jr.,  Josephine  A.  M.  Baker,  Bertha  Bedford, 
Virginia  Benson,  Martha  B.  Cutler,  Catherine  Ela,  Priscilla  Greene,  Mabel 
Hanson,  Mary  A.  Harding,  Grace  C.  Lewis,  Catherine  Mann,  Josephine 
McCarthy,  Marion  H.  Peterson,  Anna  W.  Quimby,  Almira  E.  Simmons, 
Ruth  Sweetser,  Frances  Swithin,  Elsie  C.  Weston,  Emma  C.  Weymouth, 
Myrtle  Whittredge. 


DANCE  INTERLUDE 
Group  I  —  Spinning 

Frances  Brenton,  Henrietta  Burroughs,  Miriam  Carr,  Kathleen  Cliffe,  Mildred 
Dunham,  Dora  R.  Fairbanks,  Beatrice  Farrell,  Margaret  Heselton,  Doris 
MacLaughlin,  Agnes  McLaughlin,  Catherine  Murphy,  Mary  G.  Payne, 
Elizabeth  Richardson,  Taimi  Risku,  Annette  Settimelli,  Minnie  Smith, 
Harriet  Steele,  Lillian  Sutcliffe,  Beulah  Zwicker,  Mildred  Montgomery. 

Agriculture.  —  Barbara  Johnson,  Arthur  Fox. 

Group  II  —  Sea 

Man  with  net  .......  Ellis  Bachman 

Madeline  Call,  Charlotte  E.  Cook,  Olive  Crocker,  Edna  Foote,  Lois  Harmon, 
Theodora  Hay,  Vickery  Hubbard,  Ruth  Lints,  Kaye  MacKinnon,  H. 
Elizabeth  Massey,  Ethel  Phinney,  Vivian  H.  Pratt,  Gladys  Smith,  Dorothy 
Waite. 
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Children.  —  Dorothy  Badot,  Muriel  Morgan,  Betty  Sargent,  Mary  Louise 
Woodaman,  Katherine  Wyman. 

Indians  with  Torches.  —  Webster  W.  Tileston,  Ernest  Vallee. 

Indian  Warriors.  —  Clifton  Ahlstrom,  Alexander  M.  Alison,  Paul  Benson, 
Joseph  Bruce,  Donald  Burnham,  Philip  Burnham,  Roger  Burnham,  Douglas 
Campbell,  Parker  Carney,  Ford  Cleaves,  Paul  R.  Curtis,  Jr.,  George  Deehan, 
William  D.  Harrison,  John  Hubbard,  Norman  Hyland,  Paul  Ketchum, 
Richard  Ketchum,  Richard  LaBrecque,  Munroe  MacLean,  Kenneth  W. 
Mason,  Clarence  Myatt,  Leonard  E.  Parker,  Jr.,  Harold  P.  Perry,  Arthur 
F.  Pinel,  Webster  W.  Tileston,  Ernest  Vallee,  Kenneth  Walker,  Stirling  R. 
Wheeler,  Albert  White,  Harrison  F.  Williams,  Robert  Williams. 

Indian  Women.  —  Margaret  Chase,  Elizabeth  Dorlay,  Gertrude  M.  Fitton, 
Anna  H.  Gurney,  Edith  May  Harvey,  Anna  Olsson,  Ernestine  A.  Richardson, 
Vella  C.  Reeve,  Edna  Rice,  Dallas  Wylie. 

Group  III 

Eleanor  Boynton,  Carmaleen  Butler,  Isabel  Cossaboom,  Barbara  H.  Coy,  Dorothy 
Dinegan,  Lorain  Fawcett,  Olive  Foote,  Marjorie  Hoey,  Dorothy  Jensen, 
Barbara  Kaulbeck,  Miriam  Milligan,  Harriet  Parker,  Emily  Smith,  Frances 
Bartlett. 

Group  IV 

Doris  Doten,  Corrette  A.  Galligan,  Betty  Hunter,  Musa  Kennard,  Flora  D. 
Lendman,  Helen  Ordway,  Lillian  Pfyffer,  Mildred  Platner,  Thelma  Sawyer, 
Rhoda  Stuart,  Katherine  Way,  Minerva  Out  water. 


EPISODE  II 


THE  PROVINCE 
Scene  1 

Colonel  John  Quincy 

Col.  John  Quincy 
Rev.  John  Hancock  . 

Joseph  Gooch 

Governor  Jonathan  Belcher 
Amos  A.  Ahatton 
Courier 
A  Man  . 

Elizabeth  Norton  Quincy 
Abigail  Quock  . 

Hezekiah  H.  Squamaugh 
Thomas  T.  Ahatton 
George  Hunter 
Simon  S.  George 
Robert  Mummentaug 
Capt.  Pierce  of  Milton 
Juba,  Negro  Servant  to  Colonel  Quincy 


Dr.  Frederick  Ellis  Jones 
Rev.  Howard  Key  Bartow 
Franklin  S.  Nichols 
Thomas  Woodward  McLeod 
J.  Richard  Ross 
Wellington  Glover 
Benjamin  F.  Hodgkinson 
Mary  Murphy 
Dorothy  Newman  Webb 
G.  Arthur  Dunkerly 
George  Gardner 
William  T.  Manimon 
T.  Baumeister 
Elmer  E.  Pooler 
D.  Vinton  Pierce 
Carlyle  Kretschman 
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Governor  Belcher's  Mounted  Escort.  —  Stanley  Bennett,  Fred  Carey,  Winthrop 
Cook,  Francis  Dahl,  Perley  Evans,  James  Gallagher,  Albert  Mason,  John 
McDermott,  Bruce  Munroe,  Herbert  H.  Price,  James  Stearns,  Albert  V. 
Worth. 

Men.  —  Olaf  Anderson,  James  Barrie,  William  W.  Bassett,  Gordon  Baxter, 
Charles  T.  Beasley,  Roy  Bestick,  Johnston  Bird,  William  G.  Bissett,  Peter 
Black,  Donald  Black,  Ellis  L.  Bovaird,  William  Bowen,  John  G.  Buchanan, 
Robert  Burns,  Raymond  Butt,  John  E.  Callaghan,  Earl  O.  Church,  Ervin 

V.  Church,  Roger  B.  Clapp,  Jesse  O.  Cook,  Lloyd  Crozier,  Lewis  N.  Curtis, 
Jr.,  Roger  K.  Ellis,  Joseph  D.  Fader,  Albert  Farnham,  Robert  Foley,  Andrew 
Fraser,  Luke  Fraser,  William  Fraser,  Philip  J.  Gacicia,  Richard  Gardner, 
J.  Clifton  Giles,  Louis  Guarcello,  Walter  Hayden,  Robert  H.  Hey,  Olaf 
Hollman,  Charles  L.  Homer,  Leon  A.  Hoyt,  Percy  Hull,  Bernhard  Johnson, 
John  H.  Kennedy,  Henry  Larson,  Austin  Leach,  Arthur  L.  Marr,  Alfred 
Matson,  Edward  Mattson,  Donald  MacKenzie,  Everett  McLeod,  Frank  G. 
Moore,  Robert  Muirhead,  Henry  Nilsen,  John  Norris,  Andrew  E.  Olsen, 
George  Parker,  George  T.  Pollitt,  John  Pritchard,  Thomas  H.  Powell, 
Edward  Queenan,  James  H.  Queenan,  William  Robertson,  Norman  E.  Ross, 
Clarence  Roth,  Harold  Roth,  Russell  J.  Sandblom,  Donald  Sargent,  Paul 
Scholz,  Alex  Strachan,  Charles  Stanton,  James  R.  Sullivan,  Alf  Swenson, 
Harry  C.  Taylor,  Douglas  Taylor,  Esmond  Thomson,  Harry  F.  Vinton, 
Jr.,  Herbert  Winslow,  George  E.  Wood,  Wendell  Zoehler. 

Mary  Sycamugg  ......  Juanita  Metherall 

Women.  —  Millie  C.  Arthur,  Lucy  S.  Bachelder,  Jessie  Baxter,  Juliette  Beasley, 
Bernice  S.  Berry,  Ethel  M.  Booth,  Agnes  Bovaird,  Gertrude  Brown,  Rena 

W.  Calkin,  Margaret  Cameron,  Susie  A.  Chapman,  Corenia  Cook,  Christine 
Dauphinee,  Mildred  Dexheimer,  Hattie  P.  Donahue,  Jeanette  M.  Driscoll, 
Isabel  Eaton,  Clara  M.  Ellis,  Gwendolyn  Ellis,  Myrtle  Ellis,  Jennie  Emerson, 
Elizabeth  H.  Fuller,  Generia  A.  Fuller,  Marjorie  Gallup,  Helen  Gallup, 
Margaret  Gibb,  Margaret  A.  Gordon,  Elvira  K.  Harlow,  Mabel  E.  Hayden, 
Minnie  E.  Hegeman,  Mabel  Hodgkinson,  Helen  A.  Holt,  Florence  T.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Ruth  Hoyle,  Frances  R.  Hunt,  Edith  F.  Irwin,  Cora  L.  Johnson,  Delia 
Jones,  Mildred  Jones,  Mary  Joss,  Pauline  Joy,  Marion  L.  Kerr,  Mildred 
E.  Langton,  Alice  Lewis,  Fannie  Magee,  Florence  F.  McAdam,  Exelis  Nason, 
Edith  Noller,  Jennie  Noller,  Clara  L.  Noyes,  Edith  W.  Olson,  Abbie  Our, 
Blanche  Our,  Jessie  S.  Perley,  Pauline  Perry,  W.  Marie  Peterson,  Emily  R. 
Phillips,  Margaret  C.  Pierce,  Alice  Piper,  Eloise  Piper,  Edith  H.  Prescott, 
Adeline  M.  Preston,  Lalia  Preston,  Edna  Roberts,  Laura  Roberts,  Mary  J. 
Ross,  Annie  G.  Scholz,  Jennie  F.  Scott,  Edna  Service,  Anna  Skeldon,  Annie 
Souther,  Sadie  Stevens,  Emma  Stoddard,  Alice  Stonehouse,  Lena  Stuart, 
Catherine  Strachan,  Mabel  Swenson,  Marjorie  E.  Taber,  Caroline  E.  Tenney, 
Elizabeth  Van  Raalte,  Beatrice  A.  Wallace,  Susie  W.  Wayne,  Iola  L.  Wet- 
more,  Helen  P.  White,  Lillian  White,  M.  Whyatt,  Lucille  Whyatt,  Jessie 
Wilford,  Olive  Wills,  Adaline  L.  Wood,  Martha  A.  Young. 
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Children.  —  Edward  Armstrong,  David  Chase,  Lawrence  Christensen,  Stanley 
Johnson,  Bradford  Jernegan,  William  Lundy,  Aaron  Redcay,  Herbert  Thomas, 
Helen  Bostrom,  Annie  Davies,  Louise  Donaldson,  Evelyn  Foster,  Robina 
Gallagher,  Lillian  Harrow,  June  Hodgkinson,  Winifred  McDonald,  Joan 
Sears,  Doris  Shalit,  Jean  Templeman,  Margaret  Templeman. 


Scene  2 


John  Hancock  and  Dorothy  Q. 


Judge  Edmund  Quincy 
John  Hancock 
Dorothy  Quincy 
Mme.  Lydia  Hancock 


.  Henry  M.  Faxon 
.  Andrew  Deane 
.  Eleanor  Sears 
.  Frances  Blackmur 


Men  in  Country  Dance.  —  Ellsworth  Abercrombie,  Jr.,  Roydon  Burke,  William 
F.  Carlson,  A.  Warren  Clapp,  George  D.  Hall,  Arthur  W.  Harris,  Edward 
W.  Hincks,  Charles  Lowell  Homer,  George  E.  Lane,  G.  William  Loring, 
George  MacDonald,  Reginald  H.  MacMinn,  Joseph  C.  O’Connor,  Karl 
Pfaffmann,  John  C.  Poland,  Jr.,  Paul  C.  Rasmussen,  Randolph  P.  Rice, 
Charles  L.  Seavey,  William  P.  Thompson,  Harry  W.  Waite. 

Women  in  Country  Dance.  —  Ruth  Aldrich,  Beth  Battles,  Susanne  Breslyn, 
Grace  L.  Burke,  Dorothy  B.  Clapp,  Henrietta  Doble,  Edith  Folsom,  Gladys 
Folsom,  Harriet  Gemmel,  Barbara  Johnson,  Sadie  Harris,  Arline  Hincks, 
Clarice  Graham  Jones,  Mabel  MacKinnon,  Virginia  Nash,  Mabel  Shaw 
Pfaffmann,  Barbara  Sears  Rice,  Cora  Seavey,  Lillian  M.  Sleeper,  Bertha  L. 
Waite. 

Coachman  .......  John  Manning 

Outriders.  —  Stanley  Bennett,  James  Gallagher,  John  McDermott,  Bruce 
M  unroe. 

Soldiers.  —  Frank  Berlucchi,  Edward  P.  Cook,  Manson  Cowe,  George  Gardiner, 
James  F.  Grey,  Charles  F.  Loughmiller,  Bendir  Lundgren,  A.  W.  McDonald, 
Arthur  McDonald,  Beecher  MacLeod,  Wendell  McKinnon,  W.  E.  Nichols, 
Michael  J.  O’Brien,  Edgar  Orcutt,  Horace  Sadlier,  Willis  Smith,  Gerald 
Sullivan,  Frederick  Towne,  Amory  H.  Waite,  Jr.,  Edward  White. 

Trellis  Girls.  —  Priscilla  Browne,  Anna  Echburg,  Velma  Foley,  Gladys  Foley, 
Rebecca  May  Gilmore,  Lillian  Hussey,  Irene  F.  Jacobs,  Elizabeth  H.  Lewis, 
Dorothy  M.  Meyer,  Dora  E.  Palmer,  Barbara  Sherburne,  Edith  H.  Smith, 
Ellen  Louise  Wester,  Evelyn  Young. 

Children.  —  Joan  Sears,  Lois  Tanner  Green. 

Polly 

Betty 


.  May  Pressy 
.  Harriet  Hutchins 
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Scene  3 

The  Revolution 


John  Adams  . 

Norton  Quincy 
Rev.  Anthony  Wibird 
John  Vinton  . 

Maj.  Ebenezer  Thayer 
Moses  French  . 

Abigail  Adams 
Johnny  Adams 
Charles  Adams 
Thomas  Adams 
British  Soldier 
Joseph  Bass 


Isaac 

John  Hancock 


Frederick  Breslyn 
Percy  Ainsworth  Hull 
Rev.  Arthur  T.  Brown 
George  H.  Sullivan 
Edward  P.  Cook 
Charles  Lowell  Homer 
Beatrice  Walker  Nichols 
Richard  Porter 
Seth  Lowe 
Joel  Sheppard 
Robert  Burns 
Herbert  S.  Winslow 
Lawrence  Christenson 
George  D.  Follett,  Jr. 
Andrew  Deane 


Committee 


Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia 
John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  . 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  . 
Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York 


.  Henry  Hayward 
.  Frederick  Breslyn 
.  Rev.  James  H.  Sankey 
.  Charles  L.  Seavey 
.  Edwin  F.  Livingston 


Members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  —  Ernest  A.  Andersen,  Fenwick  W.  Bent, 
George  Blackley,  Orville  W.  Caseley,  Donald  P.  Crane,  Frank  Curtin, 
Theodore  R.  Davison,  George  A.  Deans,  Edward  L.  Ellgner,  James  B. 
Johns,  Carl  H.  Leander,  Chauncey  W.  Luce,  Roy  O’Leary,  George  T. 
Pollitt,  Robert  W.  Pope,  Burton  E.  Pray,  Arthur  D.  Ropes,  Gordon  A. 
Sherwin,  Edward  H.  Simpson,  Jacob  W.  Sipple,  James  O.  Stoner,  Alonzo 
M.  Whittum,  Charles  M.  Wilford,  Elmer  A.  Weden,  Paul  G.  Weden,  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Zoehler. 


Nabby  Adams  ......  Meredith  Drew 

Susie  ........  Gertrude  Van  Mindon 

Patty . Kate  Boughtwood 
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EPISODE  III 
THE  COMMONWEALTH 


Scene  1 


Incorporation 
Maj.  Stephen  Penniman  . 
Judge  Richard  Cranch 
Rev.  Anthony  Wibird 
Rep.  Peter  Boylston  Adams 


of  Quincy,  February  22,  1792 

•  .  .  .  James  H.  Penniman 

.  •  .  .  Truman  R.  Temple 

•  .  .  .  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Brown 

.  .  .  .  Arthur  Adams 


Col.  John  Quincy  and  group. 
Townspeople  from  previous  scenes. 


Scene  2 


Development  of  the  Granite  Quarries,  1826-1840 


Solomon  Willard 
Gridley  Bryant 
Thomas  Crane 
Thomas  Greenleaf  . 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Jotham  Cummings,  driver  of  the  car 


.  .  Edward  L.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

.  .  Michael  T.  Sullivan 

.  .  Emery  Crane 

.  .  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

.  .  Charles  Francis  Adams 

.  Frank  W.  Nightingale 


Workmen  on  the  “Railroad.”  —  James  M.  Cantfill,  Thomas  Griffin,  E.  Hubbard 
Howe,  Daniel  Mannix,  Henry  Lowe,  Patrick  J.  McGuiness,  John  D. 
McKenzie,  Robert  C.  Morrow,  Albert  E.  Osborne,  John  Regan,  Howard 
D.  Whiting. 

Men.  —  Rutherford  E.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Harry  W.  Boyle,  Augustus  Deshong,  Joseph 
P.  Donaldson,  Charles  Donlay,  Lyle  Fowler,  John  Griffin,  Frank  B.  Lantery, 
Jr.,  Raymond  G.  Lantery,  Lynwood  Littlefield,  William  McCombs,  James 
McGuiness,  James  S.  Mills,  Milton  Osgood,  Philip  Sargent. 

Women.  —  Naomi  Abbiatti,  Tecla  Abbiatti,  Doris  Browne,  Ruth  C.  Chick, 
Alva  Comins,  Helen  Comins,  Ruth  L.  Danielson,  Anne  L.  Deane,  Mary 
B.  Flahive,  Lois  Gebhard,  Hester  C.  Harkins,  Nellie  Macphee,  Katherine 
McDonald,  Elizabeth  A.  Millen,  Margaret  D.  Mitchell,  Irene  Nickerson, 
Helen  E.  S.  Pearce,  Estelle  S.  Rice,  Ellen  Taylor,  Bertha  M.  Vendret, 
Henrietta  E.  Vendret,  Gretchen  V.  Walker,  Svea  M.  Wester. 

Children.  —  Alice  Burke,  Dorothy  Cobb,  Gussie  Kotzen,  Rita  Roberts,  Frances 
Ross,  Dorothy  Swenson,  Sylvia  Swenson,  Erna  Walsh. 

Irish  Immigrants.  —  Laurence  Anderson,  Robert  Beattie,  Walter  Bishop,  Joseph 
Callahan,  James  Edward  Dunn,  James  P.  Dunn,  James  Frew,  John  S.  Gillis, 
Redmond  Griffin,  Thomas  McAuliffe,  James  O’Hearn,  Francis  Regan, 
William  Sullivan,  Bertha  Beattie,  Mildred  Beattie,  Margaret  Callahan, 
Mary  Connors,  Marjorie  Davey,  Florence  E.  Dunlea,  Virginia  M.  Dunlea, 
Marguerite  Dunn,  Abbie  Farnham,  Claire  Flanagan,  Anna  Flynn,  Bernice 
Garrity,  W.  Maria  Griffin,  May  Halleran,  Marjorie  Harding,  Anna  May 
Kimball,  Alice  O’Connor,  Catherine  M.  Osborne,  Dorothy  L.  Osborne, 
Mrs.  John  Regan,  Edna  O.  Regan,  Alma  M.  Snaith. 
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Scene  3 
Civil  War 


Chairman  of  Board  of  Selectmen,  Daniel  Baxter  .  Clarence  Burgin 


Col.  Abner  B.  Packard 
Henry  Walker,  Adjutant  . 

Henry  M.  Saville,  Surgeon 
William  L.  Faxon,  Assistant  Surgeon 
George  W.  Pope,  Drum  Major  . 


.  Walter  M.  Packard 
.  Raymond  E.  Foley 
.  Clark  Saville 


.  Amory  E.  Waite,  Jr. 
.  Clarence  E.  Bestick 


Men  of  Quincy.  —  Harry  Barrett,  Horace  C.  Crocker,  Leon  Krasinski,  Lester 
Our,  Edward  Prouty,  Parker  Souther,  Frank  Stoddard,  Wiley  E.  Stoddard. 
Women  of  Quincy.  —  Mary  L.  Bassett,  Mary  E.  Broadbent,  Edna  G.  Carney, 
Lillian  M.  Deacon,  Mabel  L.  Drake,  Augusta  Falconer,  Helen  Hartford, 
Maude  D.  Haskins,  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Higgins,  lone  Higgins,  Olivia  Keith, 
Gladys  Kingman,  Lena  A.  Lewis,  Jeannette  Linscott,  Ursula  Percival  Marr, 
Jessie  B.  Martin,  Florence  McGillicuddy,  Helen  G.  McGillicuddy,  Mary 

G.  McGinty,  Ruth  Olsen,  Josephine  Oriolla,  Agnes  R.  Pederson,  Esther  A. 
Sandberg,  Josephine  R.  Schools,  Lida  Schwab,  Annie  Southwick,  Beatrice 

H.  Thomson,  Annie  Webster,  Abby  W.  Wyman. 

Civil  War  Nurses.  —  Marion  Thomas  Baker,  Edith  Chapman,  Mary  E.  Crocker, 
Hazel  Crosby,  Marion  Morgan,  Edna  Nicholl,  Annie  Swithin,  Mary  Wade, 
Willie  L.  Winslow. 

Children.  —  Janet  Baker,  Rose  Gill,  Alice  Howe,  Helen  Howorth,  Dorothy 
Maher,  Dorothy  Roberts,  Marjorie  Sandberg,  Eleanor  Sawyer,  Ruth  W. 
Wyand. 

Civil  War  Soldiers.  —  Commanded  by  Lorenzo  Shields  and  Russell  Kirk  Green. 
James  Archibald,  Francis  Barrett,  Henry  Bettuchi,  Faxon  Billings,  Frederick 
W.  Brooks,  James  A.  Brooks,  Joseph  Brown,  Lorimer  Brown,  William  J. 
Callahan,  William  Cameron,  Victor  Capone,  Ralph  Chiminello,  John  Q. 
Conway,  Daniel  Corcoran,  Timothy  Daly,  Edward  Dennis,  Leon  H.  Denni¬ 
son,  Joseph  P.  Donaldson,  Paul  Dovell,  Albert  G.  Farnham  (colors), 
Charles  Farrell  (color  guard),  George  Flagg,  Edward  Flynn,  William  G. 
Foley,  Fener  Giarrusso,  Allen  Gragg,  Russell  Kirk  Green  (color  sergeant), 
Harold  Grey,  John  Griffin,  Joseph  Griffin,  Dominic  Guarcello,  William 
Hartrey,  Russell  R.  Hegg,  Frank  T.  Henley,  Howard  Honneus,  Ernest  John¬ 
son,  Idwal  Jones,  Joseph  Keating,  William  Kelley,  Joseph  LaTullippe, 
Chris  Lewis,  James  Lindsey,  Edward  Marnock  (color  guard),  Percy  L. 
Maxwell,  John  McCarthy,  Frank  McCausland,  Joseph  L.  McGrath,  Charles 
McTiernon,  J.  Allen  Milne  (color  guard),  Carmello  Mollica,  Arthur  Munro, 
George  O’Brien,  Vernon  E.  Olsen,  Lester  Our,  Frank  Pattison,  Frank 
Peteuche,  J.  Howard  Philp,  William  Quirk,  Harold  Rennie,  Francis  Roach, 
Arturio  J.  Rusconi,  Carl  Seppala,  David  Sharp,  George  Sheppard,  Lorenzo 
Shields,  Lendall  Staples,  Henry  Stone,  Richard  Stunkel,  Harvey  L.  Swinimer, 
Eugene  Tibbetts,  Wallace  Tibbets,  Amory  H.  Waite,  Jr.,  Robert  Waite, 
William  Walker,  Russell  Wapplington,  Edward  Warshauer,  Arthur  Welde- 
mere,  Earl  W.  Weston,  Edward  I.  Williams,  Robert  S.  Willoughby. 


Spanish  War  Veterans 


Paul  Revere  Post,  G.  A.  R 
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MASQUE 

Joanna  Hoar . /  Mary  GeorSe  Homer 

\  A.  Isabelle  Davis 

Speaker  for  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Rev.  John 

Wheelwright . Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil 

Speaker  for  the  Eighteenth  Century,  John  Adams  Frederick  Breslyn 
Speaker  for  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Charles 

Francis  Adams . Henry  Adams 


Foreign  Peoples 


Italians 


Flag  Bearer 
Dante 
Beatrice  . 
Fra  Angelico 
Verdi  . 
Michelangelo 
Marconi  . 


Anthony  Ricci 
John  Falciani 
Angelina  Vannini 
Maurice  Predario 
Joseph  Nesti 
Buido  Barsella 
Alfonso  Scotti 


Eva  Bettini,  Virginia  Bursella,  Victor  Capone,  Fosca  Ciavardini,  Michael  Ciavar- 
dini,  Sussi  DeCross,  Patsy  Di  Tunnio,  Mary  Fontana,  Mary  Kane,  Carmen 
Naclerio,  Anna  Pallazzi,  Emily  Marrinelli,  Syria  Mayo,  Olga  Pini,  Adeline 
Ricci,  Ida  Rizzi,  Josephine  Rizzi,  Elsa  Scotti,  Angelina  Scotti,  Marguerite 
Shattuck,  Agusto  Staitio,  Fred  Staitio,  Lucy  Zannetti. 

Children.  —  Adele  Appeloni,  Eleanor  Balducci,  Giovanne  Biagioni,  Corinne 
Ciavardini,  Dorothy  Della  Luca,  Emilie  Marinello,  Alfred  Nesti,  William 
Nesti,  Elaine  Vanelli,  Emo  Vanelli,  Elio  Scotti,  Eolio  Scotti. 

Finnish .  —  Tyyne  Bishop,  Jennie  Johnson,  Tyyli  Jylkka,  Linda  Haninnen, 
Alma  Hedlund,  John  Hakola,  John  Hedlund,  John  Hedlund,  Jr.,  Helen 
Heippila,  Alii  Heippila,  Elvi  Helenius,  Alexandria  Hermanson,  Aini  Hill, 
Helmia  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lehti,  Hannah  Nelson,  Nanny  Nelson,  Hilda  Nurmi, 
Rachel  Pynny,  John  Rintamaki,  Lydia  Rajala,  Helvi  Sunderland,  Elli 
Tiwonen,  Fanny  Tuomikoski,  Mrs.  Lylli  Wallenius,  Matti  Warvikko, 
Lydia  Warvikko. 


Scandinavians 


The  Viking  .  . Rev.  Henry  F.  Widen 


Anna  M.  Anderson,  Axel  Anderson,  Gertrude  Anderson,  Joseph  A.  Anderson, 
Sigrid  Backlund,  Sterling  Backman,  Mrs.  Carl  Backman,  Vivienne  Blom- 
quist,  Florence  Butman,  Stanley  Butman,  Mrs.  Carlmark,  Florence  C. 
Carlson,  Vendla  Carlson,  C.  B.  Ellison,  Gunnar  Gelotte,  Francis  Hallquist, 
Alice  Hedin,  Mrs.  John  Hedin,  Lillian  Hedin,  Hilda  Johanson,  Harry  John¬ 
son,  Henrietta  Johnson,  Margaret  Kjellander,  Ruth  Kjellander,  Arthur 
Klasson,  Delia  Klasson,  Gustav  Klasson,  Hazel  Klasson,  Henry  Klasson, 
Herbert  Klasson,  Ruth  Klasson,  Teddy  Klasson,  Hilja  Malmstrom,  Arthur 
Mattson,  Eva  Mattson,  Carl  C.  Nelson,  Alma  Oster,  Elna  Peterson,  Flora 
Petterson,  Manfred  Pharson,  Agnes  Sundine,  Anne  Viden. 
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Scotch 

Isabelle  Bishop,  Violet  Bowman,  Violet  Brown,  Ruth  Cummings,  Margaret 
Diack,  Martha  Farquarson,  Mary  Gould,  Alice  Gould,  Alice  Joss,  Ruth 
Macintosh,  Margaret  McLeod,  Jean  Mitchell,  Margaret  Mundie,  Jennie 
Philips,  Edith  Pritchard,  Christina  Ross,  Lillian  Russell,  Ruth  Smith,  Mar¬ 
garet  Souden,  Jenny  Steinbrenner,  Jennie  Steinbrenner,  John  Barron,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Bissett,  Donald  Black,  Peter  Black,  John  Buchanan,  Andrew  Fraser, 
William  Fraser,  William  Kirkland,  Everett  MacLeod,  William  Milne, 
Robert  Muirhead,  John  Pritchard,  William  Robertson,  James  Ross,  Alex¬ 
ander  Strachan,  Douglas  Taylor,  William  Webster. 

Jewish 

Moses  ........  Joseph  B.  Grossman 

Mrs.  Hyman  Applebaum,  Bessie  Aronson,  Lena  Asnes,  Doris  Berman,  Sara 
Berman,  Annie  Biller,  Agnes  Bornstein,  Grace  W.  Cahn,  Doris  Coffman, 
Pauline  Coffman,  Pearl  Cooperman,  Ethel  Fleishman,  Sadie  Fleishman, 
Katherine  Gesmer,  Ruth  Gesmer,  Anna  Grossman,  Edith  Grossman,  Eleanor 
Grossman,  Etta  Grossman,  Martha  Grossman,  Freda  Gulosov,  Rose  Kapsis, 
Esther  Katz,  Mollie  Kauffman,  Sophie  Kauffman,  Alice  Levinson,  Doris 
Liss,  Anna  Pitchel,  Bessie  Rappaport,  Celia  Sandlovitz,  Annie  S.  Silverman, 
Mollie  Silverman,  Rose  Silverman,  Fannie  Stein,  Sally  Stein,  Mrs.  Henry 
Stein,  Bella  Stone,  Charlotte  Stone,  Sadie  Swig,  Dena  Szathmary,  Elizabeth 
Tower,  Jennie  Warshauer,  Mrs.  Weinhoy,  Bessie  Yeager,  Jacob  Applebaum, 
Saul  Applebaum,  Irving  Bornstein,  Edward  Cutler,  Henry  Cutler,  A1 
Garment,  Edward  Garment,  Israel  Gesmer,  Joseph  Gesmer,  Bernard  Gross- 
man,  Joseph  Grossman,  2d,  Nissie  Grossman,  Alfred  Kauffman,  Peter  Levo- 
wich,  Walter  Lubarsky,  Samuel  Pitchel,  Sidney  Rappaport,  Morris  Silver- 
man,  Henry  Stone,  Jack  Sussman,  Arthur  Szathmary,  Sidney  Szathmary, 
Edward  Warshauer,  William  Woolf  son. 

Dancers  from  Interlude  Groups. 

The  mammoth  chorus,  organized  by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gurney, 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Pageant.  It  was  composed 
of  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  Quincy,  representing  all  church 
choirs  as  well  as  others  not  so  connected.  The  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  was  by  Stewart’s  Boston  Band  and  the  chorus  singers  were 
as  follows : 


Chorus 

Abele,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Adams,  Natalie,  Allard,  Charles  H.,  Allard,  Edith  R., 
Allen,  Anne  R.,  Ames,  Marion,  Anderson,  Eleanor  M.,  Anderson,  Franklin, 
Anderson,  Gertrude,  Anderson,  John  W.,  Anderson,  Mabel  A.,  Anderson,  Ruth 
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E.,  Appoloni,  Lillian,  Arbuckle,  Ruth  E.,  Armstrong,  Ethel  M.,  Arnold,  George 
A.,  Aspling,  Vera,  Asplsi,  Olga,  Axberg,  Ella,  Axberg,  George,  Bagnaschi,  Edmea, 
Bailey,  J.  Marjorie,  Bain,  Bernice,  Bain,  Ina,  Baker,  Frank  A.,  Baker,  Mary, 
Baker,  Tena  M.,  Baker,  Mrs.  Walter  M.,  Balducci,  Lena,  Balentine,  Elmon, 
Bancroft,  Elizabeth,  Bancroft,  Marguerite,  Bando,  Jennie,  Bangs,  Mrs.  Vinton 
P.,  Barnes,  Mrs.  Howard,  Bartlett,  Florence  M.,  Bartlett,  John,  Batchelder, 
Louise  T.,  Beane,  Mrs.  Carson  H.,  Bedford,  Bertha  E.,  Beers,  Alice  E.,  Belcher, 

C.  Haven,  Belcher,  Mary  E.,  Belcher,  S.  Nelson,  Bent,  Ernest,  Bent,  Otis  C., 
Berrini,  Norma,  Bertolami,  Betty,  Bertolami,  Nancy,  Bettini,  Eva  J.,  Bishop, 
Alfred,  Bishop,  Matilda,  Bishop,  Tyyne,  Black,  Catherine,  Black,  Christina, 
Blaisdell,  Mrs.  Oscar  A.,  Blomquist,  Florence,  Bone,  Dorothy,  Bonfigli,  Rose, 
Booth,  Celia  I.,  Bosworth,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boulter,  Mabel,  Bridgman,  Priscilla, 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Frederick  E.,  Bryce,  Margaret,  Burdett,  Marion,  Burke,  Agnes 
G.,  Burke,  Mary  E.,  Burrows,  George  H.,  Butman,  Dorothy,  Butterworth, 
Joyce,  Cain,  Albina,  Calvin,  Edwin,  Calvin,  Mrs.  Edwin,  Carey,  Edmund, 
Carlson,  Anna,  Carruthers,  Margaret,  Carter,  William  H.,  Casna,  Nellie,  Caspole, 
Mrs.  Robert  A.,  Cass,  Louise  F.,  Cassidy,  Anna,  Cassidy,  Clarence  P.,  Cassidy, 
May  H.,  Cassidy,  May  R.,  Cassidy,  Raymond  C.,  Cedrone,  Prina,  Chignola, 
Anna,  Chrisom,  Anna,  Chrisom,  Margaret,  Choquette,  Zoel,  Cianfarani,  Esther, 
Cicconi,  Edith,  Collingwood,  Elizabeth  R.,  Collins,  Susan  M.,  Connick,  M. 
Louise,  Conway,  Dorothy,  Conway,  Stanley,  Cook,  Agnes,  Cooper,  Herbert, 
Copeland,  Mrs.  Robert  M.,  Copeland,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  Costello,  Marion,  Coughlin, 
Hugh  J.,  Crapon,  Mrs.  Josiah  S.,  Crawford,  Ruth  W.,  Crossman,  Norris,  Cugini, 
Olga,  Cummings,  Annie,  Cummings,  Laura,  Currier,  George  W.,  Dahlberg,  Hazel, 
Dahlberg,  Nellie,  D’Andrea,  Francis,  Day,  Edwin  C.,  Day,  Mrs.  Edwin  C.,  Day, 
Jordine,  Day,  Rodney,  Deady,  Carmel,  DeBruyn,  Dorothy,  DeBruyn,  Hazel, 
DeCoste,  Timothy,  DeCross,  Susie,  Della  Lucca,  Leontine,  DesJardins,  Edgar, 
DiBona,  Lena,  DiBona,  Mary,  Dolan,  Mary,  Donavan,  Roma,  Dowling,  Arthur 
P.,  Driscoll,  May,  Drew,  Louise  H.,  Duffy,  Julia  F.,  Dunham,  Virginia,  Dunn, 
Alice,  Dunn,  Elizabeth,  Dunstan,  Ruth,  Eckhart,  Ruth  Alma,  Edie,  B.  Louise, 
Ela,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.,  Ellsworth,  Alfred  A.,  Emerson,  Lora,  Epple,  Elizabeth, 
Epple,  Josephine,  Ericson,  Ethel,  Erickson,  Arthur,  Erickson,  Maurice,  Fair, 
Walter,  Falconer,  Cora,  Fanjoy,  Gladys,  Farnham,  Ethel,  Farrell,  Alice,  Farrell, 
Anna,  Farrell,  Elizabeth  P.,  Ferrazzi,  Dora,  Fisher,  Dorothy,  Fletcher,  J.  Irving, 
Flynn,  Geraldine,  Follett,  Herbert  Y.,  Follett,  Mrs.  Herbert  Y.,  Fontana,  Mary, 
Foote,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.,  Fornell,  Agnes,  Foster,  Helen  L.,  Foster,  James  H.,  Fowler, 
Carroll,  Francis,  Manuel,  French,  Florence,  Fretch,  Arthur  B.,  Fretch,  Mrs. 
Arthur  B.,  Furlong,  Henry,  Gabriel,  Charles,  Garrity,  Elizabeth  A.,  Gassett, 
Annie  Hall,  Geddes,  Mabelle,  Giarrusso,  Ferrer,  Giarrusso,  Mary,  Giblin,  Ruth, 
Giles,  Marion,  Gillis,  Anna,  Gillis,  Margaret,  Gleason,  George,  Golbranson,  Harris, 
Golbranson,  John,  Golden,  Mildred,  Goldner,  Fay,  Gould,  Kenneth,  Graffam, 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.,  Grant,  Emily,  Grant,  Mary  E.,  Gray,  Albert,  Griffin,  Helen, 
Griffin,  Louise,  Grilli,  Leonora,  Greenhalgh,  Jean,  Grossman,  Anna  R.,  Gullicksen, 
Stella,  Gustafson,  Agnes,  Gustafson,  Florence,  Gurney,  Herbert  J.,  Gurney,  Mrs. 
Herbert  J.,  Hadley,  Isabella  M.,  Hale,  Arthur  L.,  Hall,  Arthur  A.,  Hall,  Hazel 

D. ,  Hall,  Irene,  Hamlin,  Mildred,  Hanley,  Margaret,  Hansen,  Mrs.  David, 
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Harcourt,  Mrs.  William  J.,  Harmon,  Alice  R.,  Harper,  Jean,  Harper,  Sarah, 
Haslett,  William  H.,  Hayward,  Mrs.  Carle,  Hayward,  Doris,  Hayward,  Laura, 
Hebden,  Ralph,  Hedberg,  Mabel  E.,  Heino,  Aili,  Henderson,  Elsie,  Henrikson, 
Rachel,  Herne,  Gertrude,  Herrick,  Velma,  Heselton,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Hilstrom, 
Ruth,  Hipson,  Alfred  L.,  Hobson,  Mrs.  Benjamin  A.,  Hoch,  F.  Russell,  Hoch, 
Mary  S.,  Hodge,  Helen  S.,  Holbrook,  Leroy  C.,  Holden,  Loretta,  Holden, 
Margaret,  Horte,  Beatrice,  Hourula,  Edna,  Hourula,  Ethel,  Howes,  Maude  M., 
Howland,  Graton,  Hubbard,  Elizabeth,  Huovinen,  Ellen,  Hutt,  Genevieve, 
Irwin,  Frank,  Jenkins,  James  H.,  Jenkins,  Phyllis,  Jensen,  Carlton  A.,  Jensen, 
Mrs.  Carlton  A.,  Johns,  James  B.,  Johnson,  Adelaide,  Johnson,  Allan,  Johnson, 
Carl  H.,  Johnson,  Charles  M.,  Johnson,  Elizabeth,  Johnson,  Ellen,  Johnson, 
Enoch  M.,  Johnson,  Esther,  Johnson,  Fred,  Johnson,  John  A.,  Johnson,  Marion, 
Johnson,  Myrtle,  Johnson,  Phyllis,  Johnson,  Virginia,  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  Ellis, 
Joss,  Alice,  Kane,  Bertha,  Keefe,  Alice,  Keith,  S.  Emma,  Kells,  Elizabeth,  Kells, 
Nora,  Kempton,  Charles  M.,  Kempton,  Dorothy,  Kempton,  Ruth,  Kessen,  Bar¬ 
bara,  Kessen,  Margaret,  Keyes,  Mrs.  Willard  E.,  Kimball,  Mrs.  Charles  B., 
Kimball,  Ethel  E.,  King,  Mrs.  Charles,  Knowlton,  Frances,  Kujala,  Aili,  Lacarni, 
Pearl,  Lachance,  Alma  R.,  LaCroix,  Marguerite,  Laing,  Mary,  Lamson,  Helen, 
Lane,  Loretta,  Lang,  Wilson,  Lapham,  Marcia,  Leamy,  Julia  A.,  Leppanen, 
Impi,  Likander,  Ellen,  Lincoln,  Helen,  Lindberg,  Phoebe,  Lindsay,  Thomas  W., 
Lindsay,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.,  Lines,  Arthur  B.,  Lines,  Justine,  Linnell,  Frances, 
Linnell,  Mildred,  Linscott,  Frank  K.,  MacDonald,  Mrs.  James  L.,  MacDonald, 
Esther  C.,  MacKellar,  Nina  E.,  MacKenzie,  Anna,  MacKenzie,  Donald,  Mac- 
Kenzie,  May,  MacKie,  Andrew,  MacLean,  Florence,  MacLean,  James,  MacLeod, 
Ernest,  MacNeil,  D.  Arthur,  MacPherson,  Florence,  Mahon,  John  J.,  Mahoney, 
Eleanor  C.,  Mahoney,  Elizabeth  F.,  Malcolm,  Margaret,  Malone,  Alice,  Malone, 
Mary,  Makepeace,  Marion,  Mann,  Katherine  F.,  Marini,  Clara,  Marini,  Louis, 
Martell,  Lillian,  Martine,  Laura  B.,  Mattson,  Effie  L.,  Maxwell,  John  F.,  Mayo, 
Syria,  McAllister,  Ruth,  McBride,  Mara,  McCarthy,  Eileen,  McCarthy, 
Josephine,  McCobb,  Marion,  McConarty,  Elizabeth,  McCormick,  Helena, 
McCurdy,  Doris  E.,  McDonald,  Agnes,  McDonald,  Annie,  McDonald,  Phyllis, 
McDonald,  Vera,  McIntyre,  Minnie  A.,  McPhail,  Grace,  McTiernan,  Charles, 
Meadow,  Minnie,  Merrill,  Oliver  E.,  Miller,  Mrs.  Daniel  C.,  Miller,  David  M., 
Miller,  Doris  M.,  Miller,  Florence  G.,  Miller,  Margaret,  Miller,  Wilhelmina, 
Mitchell,  James,  Moran,  Mildred,  Morris,  David  H.,  Morris,  Ellen,  Morris, 
Margaret,  Morrow,  Jeannette,  Morrow,  Leon  W.,  Muir,  Margaret,  Mullarkey, 
Nora,  Naclerio,  Carmen,  Neal,  Mrs.  Forrest  I.,  Nelson,  Anna,  Nelson,  Corinne 
M.,  Nelson,  Mrs.  Corinne,  Nelson,  Elsie,  Nelson,  Ruth,  Newcomb,  Annie  L., 
Newcomb,  Carrie  E.,  Newcomb,  Lawrence  E.,  Newey,  William  H.,  Niemi,  Ida, 
Niemi,  Mary,  O’Brien,  Elizabeth,  O’Connell,  Margaret,  O'Hearn,  Alice,  Olson, 
Carl,  Olsen,  Hazel,  O’Neill,  Dorothy  H.,  Osgood,  Reba  I.,  Osgood,  Ruth,  Owen, 
Jessie  M.,  Page,  Alice  L.,  Painten,  Ralph  E.,  Palmgren,  Paul  E.,  Parker,  Charles, 
Parker,  Mrs.  William  J.,  Parsons,  Madlyne,  Parsons,  Mildred,  Paterson,  Henry 
T.,  Paul,  Louis,  Payne,  Gladys  L.,  Payson,  Edith  L.,  Pearson,  Selma,  Pease, 
Mrs.  F.  Forrest,  Peirce,  Lela  O.,  Penttila,  Lelia,  Perry,  Georgetta,  Peterson, 
Gertrude,  Phalen,  V.  Elsie,  Phillips,  Betty,  Pickering,  Helen,  Pickering,  Susan, 
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Pierce,  T.  Swain,  Pierce,  Mrs.  T.  Swain,  Piercy,  John  A.,  Pinel,  Marguerite, 
Pini,  Olga,  Pinkham,  Mrs.  Robert,  Pletsch,  Bertha  H.,  Poch,  Theodore  H., 
Pothoff,  Alice,  Poulin,  Kenneth  S.,  Pratt,  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.,  Predella,  Lena, 
Prescott,  Edith  H.,  Prescott,  George  A.,  Prescott,  Mrs.  George  A.,  Puskala,  Ilmi, 
Quimby,  Mrs.  Maurice  J.,  Quist,  Helen,  Randall,  Pauline,  Raskauskas,  Patricia, 
Reed,  Cora  A.,  Rich,  May  A.,  Rich,  Grace  L.,  Richards,  Margaret,  Richardson, 
Mrs.  Arthur  A.,  Richardson,  Charles  A.,  Richardson,  Frederick  C.,  Rideout, 
Frank  T.,  Rideout,  Marion,  Riley,  Florence,  Riley,  Helen,  Riley,  M.  Olga,  Rizzi, 
Ida,  Rizzi,  Josephine,  Roach,  Mertie,  Robbins,  Gladys,  Robie,  Mrs.  Harold  F., 
Rose,  Gladys  D.,  Ross,  Lydia,  Ross,  Margaret,  Ross,  William,  Rossi,  Annie  L., 
Roy,  Mrs.  Robert,  Ruggles,  Mrs.  John  K.,  Rusconi,  Mary,  Russell,  E.  Dorothy, 
Sadlier,  Anna,  Sampson,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Sandlovitz,  Gertrude,  Sandlovitz, 
Jennie,  Sandlovitz,  Sophia,  Saunders,  Mrs.  Vincent  C.,  Savage,  Gertrude, 
Savard,  Evelyn,  Scanlon,  Mary,  Seavey,  Charles  L.,  Seavey,  Mrs.  Charles  L., 
Settimelli,  Erminie,  Shackley,  Flora  M.,  Shattuck,  Florence,  Sheehy,  James  P., 
Sheehy,  Rosalie,  Sherriff,  Mrs.  William,  Shorter,  Eleanor,  Simpson,  Lydia  T., 
Skinner,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Slade,  Mrs.  J.  Harry,  Smith,  Annette  A.,  Smith,  Betty 
M.,  Smith,  Russell,  Smith,  Virginia,  Snowden,  Annie,  Solomons,  Alice,  Souther, 
Marcella,  Southgate,  Harriet,  Spear,  Helen,  Spence,  Vera,  Spooner,  E.  Bartlett, 
Spooner,  Venus  P.,  Staiti,  Lillian,  Stanton,  Mrs.  Warren  L.,  Stein,  Max,  Stenfors, 
Hugh  W.,  Stevenson,  Hazel  J.,  Stevenson,  M.  Arline,  Stewart,  Emily,  Stoddard, 
Charles,  Stoddard,  Raymond,  Stokes,  Vera,  Strout,  Ralph  C.,  Strout,  Mrs. 
Ralph  C.,  Sturtevant,  Mrs.  Laurence  H.,  Sundberg,  Carl  E.,  Sundberg,  Mrs. 
Carl  E.,  Sutherland,  Heslip  E.,  Sutton,  Mary,  Swanson,  Mrs.  Carl  V.,  Swanson, 
Evelyn,  Swanson,  Hildegarde,  Swanson,  Martha,  Tate,  Genevieve,  Taylor, 
Martha  G.,  Thomas,  Jennie,  Thompson,  William,  Tileston,  Webster,  Tilton, 
Irma  C.,  Titus,  Anna  J.,  Tracy,  Claire,  Trask,  Philip,  Trask,  Stanley,  Trevains, 
Susan  M.,  Troup,  Annabelle,  Turner,  Austin  R.,  Turner,  Helen  H.,  Turner, 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.,  Turnquist,  Rose,  Vanelli,  Susan,  Vanelli,  Tosca,  Vannini, 
Angelina,  Van  Vloten,  Jacob,  Varrasso,  Leonora,  Vergobbi,  Josephine,  Viden, 
Anna,  Waite,  Robert,  Walker,  Helen,  Wallace,  Florence  O.,  Walmsley,  Lena, 
Walsh,  Anna  J.,  Walsh,  Elizabeth  G.,  Waplington,  Mrs.  P.  Franklin,  Weather- 
bee,  Everett  E.,  Webb,  Winthrop,  Weden,  Elmer  A.,  Weden,  Paul  G.,  Wegelius, 
Anne,  Wegelius,  Arvo,  Weston,  Elsie  C.,  Wetmore,  Charles  F.,  Wetmore,  George 
A.,  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Ernest  O.,  White,  Marjorie,  Whittredge,  Edward  B.,  Whit- 
tredge,  Myrtle,  Whittum,  Priscilla,  Wight,  Ethel  S.,  Wilbas,  A.  Eugenia,  Wilbas, 
Signe  G.,  Wilde,  Emily  C.,  Wilscher,  James  S.,  Wilson,  Arthur  E.,  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Arthur  E.,  Wiltshire,  Laura,  Woods,  Mrs.  L.  Scott,  Woods,  Leroy,  Wragg, 
Mildred,  Wragg,  William  P.,  Young,  Marjorie. 

Committee  on  Memorials 

The  committee  to  mark  historic  places  was  headed  by  Warren 
S.  Parker,  Building  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Quincy.  For 
years  Mr.  Parker  has  been  a  recognized  authority  on  the  history 
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not  only  of  the  city  and  town  but  of  the  people  who  have  lived  here 
for  generations  back.  The  Historical  Committee  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Parker  for  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  this  committee.  It  was  voted  to  mark  the  sites  of  all 
historical  events  with  a  temporary  sign,  to  be  of  board  of  uniform 
shape  with  a  brief  description  of  the  place.  This  was  done  and  a 
neat  white  board,  with  a  tent-like  top,  soon  began  to  make  its 
appearance  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  signboards  were 
neatly  lettered,  telling  the  story  of  the  historical  significance  of 
the  place  marked,  together  with  the  dates  pertaining  to  the  subject 
described.  At  top  of  these  boards  the  city  seal  was  painted.  The 
signs  were  gotten  out  by  the  Quincy  Sign  Company.  The  placing 
of  these  signs  was  a  valuable  lesson  in  local  history,  not  only  to 
the  strangers  within  our  city,  but  to  thousands  of  people  who  were 
born  here.  Before  Tercentenary  Week  was  over  it  seemed  to  be  a 
wish  expressed  by  nearly  every  one  who  stopped  to  read  these 
signs  that  they  should  be  perpetuated  in  metal  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

There  were,  however,  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  members 
a  few  places  of  historical  interest  that  stood  out  so  prominently  it 
was  thought  fitting  that  these  places  should  be  honored  by  markers 
taken  from  the  granite  hills  of  our  city.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  quarry  owners  of  Quincy,  and  every  one 
gladly  offered  to  give  the  best  piece  of  granite  his  quarry  could 
produce.  A  canvass  was  made  of  the  granite-cutting  firms  which 
employ  carvers,  and  the  response  was  very  gratifying.  These 
manufacturers  offered  to  give  the  city  the  best  their  yards  could 
produce  as  a  gift.  The  result  was  that  five  granite  monoliths 
were  carved  by  hand  and  presented  as  permanent  markers  for  the 
five  places  selected  by  the  committee,  as  follows:  The  site  of  the 
home  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  for  whom  the  city  was  named; 
Moswetussett  Hummock,  near  the  corner  of  East  Squantum 
Street  and  the  Quincy  Bay  Shore  Reservation,  where  local  history 
places  the  home  of  Chickatabot,  Sagamore  of  the  Massachusetts 
Tribe  of  Indians,  from  whose  son,  Wampatuck,  the  land  now 
embraced  within  the  city  limits  of  Quincy  was  bought;  the  site 
of  the  first  iron  foundry  in  Quincy,  if  not  in  the  country,  which  is 
on  Crescent  Street,  West  Quincy;  the  site  of  the  ancient  cedar 
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tree  at  Merry-Mount  which  is  represented  on  the  city  seal ;  and 
the  site  of  the  Edmund  Quincy  homestead.  The  cutting  of  these 
markers  was  an  interesting  piece  of  artistic  granite  carving. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Tercentenary  Historical 
Committee,  obtained  the  services  of  the  eminent  Boston  architects 
Cram  &  Ferguson,  and  a  beautiful  monolith,  all  fine-hammered, 
with  the  seal  of  Quincy  for  its  only  ornament  aside  from  the  beauty 
of  the  lettering  and  the  graceful  proportions,  resulted.  All  the 
markers  were  alike  in  design,  an  ornament  differing  in  lettering 
alone.  They  were  a  little  over  four  feet  high  above  ground,  about 
two  feet  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  thick.  There  were  five  in 
all  and  four  were  erected  for  the  Tercentenary,  but  it  was  a  gigantic 
task  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  manufacturers  who 
sacrificed  their  personal  interests  in  many  ways  to  do  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

On  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  crystals  in  Quincy  granite, 
and  because  of  their  differing  degrees  of  hardness,  and  especially 
because  of  the  sizable  crystals  of  the  black  hornblende,  small 
“  v  "-sunk  lettering  in  hammered  surfaces  of  Quincy  granite  is 
difficult  to  make,  but  to  such  artists  as  Joseph  and  Eugene  Vanelli, 
Charles  Guerra,  Panfilo  DiBona,  Joseph  Donati,  Louis  Sarperelli, 
Lino  Quintiliani  and  Cundido  DiBona,  the  greater  the  difficulty 
the  greater  the  satisfaction  in  successful  achievement. 

F.  Barnicoat  &  Sons  have  the  credit  for  completing  their  mono¬ 
lith  first,  though  in  justice  to  the  others  it  should  be  said  that  some 
of  the  others  were  delayed  by  not  getting  the  full  details  from  the 
architects  till  the  Tercentenary  was  almost  here.  This  firm  made 
the  marker  for  the  site  of  the  Colonel  John  Quincy  homestead,  the 
man  in  whose  honor  Quincy  was  named.  The  Quincy  Quarries 
Company  generously  furnished  the  beautiful  stock,  and  the  letter¬ 
ing  was  splendidly  done  by  Lino  Quintiliani,  and  the  carving  most 
skillfully  by  Louis  Sarperelli. 

The  marker  for  the  site  of  the  cedar  tree,  made  famous  by  being 
incorporated  in  the  seal  of  Quincy,  was  made  possible  through  the 
kindness  of  Henry  M.  Faxon,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Quincy 
in  so  many  different  ways.  The  handsome  stock  was  the  gift 
of  the  Granite  Railway,  and  the  work  was  excellently  cut  by  the 
well-known  firms  of  A.  Marnock  &  Co.  and  Alex.  J.  Cowe,  the 
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lettering  and  carving  being  the  work  of  Loreto  Baccari,  a  most 
skillful  artist. 

The  marker  which  commemorated  the  spot  from  which  Massa¬ 
chusetts  takes  its  name  was  the  generous  gift  of  J.  Casna  &  Co., 
the  beautiful  granite  being  the  gift  of  C.  H.  Hardwick  &  Co.  The 
lettering  was  cut  by  Pamfilo  DiBona,  and  the  carving  by  Charles 
Guerra,  two  of  the  finest  artists. 

The  marker  for  the  first  iron  foundry  was  the  gift  of  the  Henry 
C.  Smalley  Granite  Company,  who  sawed  the  granite  in  their 
splendidly  equipped  plant;  J.  S.  Swingle,  who  gave  the  stock;  and 
J.  Vanelli  &  Son,  who  did  the  finishing,  lettering  and  carving,  the 
letters  being  the  work  of  the  artist  Eugene  Vanelli,  and  the  seal  the 
work  of  Joseph  Vanelli.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  their 
work;  not  only  is  it  a  most  artistic  job,  but  it  was  executed  in  a 
marvelously  short  time  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  Tercentenary. 

The  marker  for  the  site  of  the  Edmund  Quincy  homestead  was 
the  gift  of  E.  Bizzozero,  who  beautifully  cut  the  work;  Alex.  Fal¬ 
coner,  who  generously  gave  the  handsome  stock;  J.  Vanelli,  who 
executed  the  exquisite  carving  of  the  seal  in  conjunction  with  the 
sandblasting  of  part  of  it  by  Augustus  Settimelli ;  and  E.  Settimelli 
&  Sons,  who  gave  the  artistic  sandblasted  lettering,  the  work  being 
done  by  Augustus  E.  Settimelli  most  skillfully. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  the  attention  of  the  granite  men 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  inscription  in  the  Myles 
Standish  cairn  at  Squantum,  the  polished  granite  slab  having  been 
stolen  or  destroyed  or  something  else  done  to  it.  C.  H.  Hardwick 
&  Co.  donated  a  piece  of  their  beautiful  stock,  Hughes  &  Johnson 
gave  the  fine  cutting  and  polishing,  William  Richards  drew  the 
lettering,  and  A.  Mundie  &  Sons  Company  gave  the  artistic  sand¬ 
blasted  lettering. 

Quincy  may  well  be  proud  of  her  traditions  and  her  Presidents 
and  statesmen,  and  she  may  be  equally  proud  of  the  splendid 
public  spirit  and  generosity  of  her  citizens  today,  the  wonderful 
skill  of  her  artists,  and  the  immortal  granite  in  her  hills,  which 
will  preserve  forever  these  inspirations. 

A  part  of  the  wheel  of  the  old  mill  that  once  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  brook  near  Fort  Square  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Parker  in  time 
for  Celebration  Week.  An  attempt  was  made  to  sandblast  a  proper 
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inscription  on  this  stone  by  William  T.  Spargo,  a  granite  manu¬ 
facturer  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  The 
stone  was  bought  by  the  Quincy  Historical  Society  and  was  taken 
to  Mr.  Spargo’s  sheds  for  sandblasting;  but  it  was  found  the  old 
wheel  had  been  originally  cut  from  such  a  poor  piece  of  stone  that 
no  satisfactory  sandblasting  could  be  done,  as  the  feldspar  crystals 
of  the  stone  were  so  decomposed  that  they  flew  into  pieces  when 
the  sandblasting  touched  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to  carve  a 
suitable  lettering  in  the  stone  by  this  method. 

As  an  alternative,  therefore,  a  bronze  inscription  plate  was 
purchased  by  the  Quincy  Historical  Society,  and  Mr.  Spargo  had 
the  wheel  cut  to  receive  it.  There  was  genuine  regret  on  the  part 
of  the  granite  men  and  the  committees  that  the  stone  was  in  such 
poor  condition  as  to  make  sandblasting  impracticable,  because 
sandblast  lettering  has  been  so  successfully  executed  on  Quincy 
granite  by  Mr.  Spargo  that  such  a  process  would  have  made  a  very 
artistic  job  of  the  old  mill  stone. 

Another  curious  old  marker  that  was  “discovered”  just  in  time 
to  be  erected  a  second  time,  for  Tercentenary  Week,  was  a  mile¬ 
stone  that  formerly  stood  on  the  old  Neponset  Turnpike,  now  called 
Hancock  Street.  This  milestone,  which  had  disappeared  for 
many  years,  was  found  on  the  old  Whelan  farm  on  Carruth  Street. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Tercentenary  Committee  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  turned  over  to  the  Historical  Committee. 
The  Mr.  Whelan  for  whom  the  estate  on  Carruth  Street  was  named 
worked  for  many  years  for  the  Adams  family.  His  daughter 
married  David  J.  Roche,  who  also  worked  for  the  Adams  family 
at  one  time.  At  the  time  the  stone  was  found  on  the  estate,  the 
place  was  occupied  by  William  T.  McConarty. 

This  milestone  is  of  Quincy  granite,  four  feet  high,  twenty-two 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  thick.  From  the  date  on  this  stone, 
it  was  quarried  in  the  year  1832,  or  a  little  before.  Just  where  the 
stone  was  originally  located  is  not  known  to  members  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation;  but  by  measuring  from  the  sixth  milestone,  on  the 
Fenno  estate  on  Hancock  Street,  the  approximate  site  was  picked 
by  the  members  of  the  Historical  Committee  as  about  the  southerly 
bound  of  the  Woodward  Institute  property  and  Hancock  Street. 
This  old  stone  was  lettered  as  follows: 
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BOSTON 
F.  Bridge 

M  R 

7  1-4  SO 

1832. 

These  markings  were  interpreted  as  meaning  the  stone  was 
seven  miles  and  fifty  rods  from  the  Free  Bridge,  Boston  (which 
stood  on  Federal  Street,  that  city),  and  by  measuring  the  distance 
indicated  from  the  sixth  milestone,  on  the  Fenno  estate,  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  the  old  post  was  fairly  near  its  original  location. 
The  stone  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  does  yet,  because 
of  the  incompleteness  of  its  inscription,  or,  rather,  the  failure  of 
the  members  of  the  present-day  generation  to  decipher  it  properly. 

To  Truman  R.  Temple,  Librarian  of  the  Thomas  Crane  Public 
Library,  was  allotted  the  task  of  organizing  a  corps  of  guides, 
consisting  mostly  of  Boy  Scouts  along  with  other  boys,  who  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  historic  points  of  the  city.  Like  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  seemed  to  be  always  ready  for  the  job, 
and  on  the  job  as  well,  whenever  they  were  needed.  Their  help 
was  certainly  felt  and  appreciated  during  Tercentenary  Week,  not 
only  as  guides  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Temple,  but  also  as 
ushers  at  the  park  during  the  performances  of  the  Pageant.  The 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  whose  services  were  utilized  as 
well,  were  trained  for  the  emergency  by  Kenneth  B.  Canfield,  the 
Scout  Executive  of  this  district.  Mr.  Canfield,  early  in  the  season, 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  his  Boy  Scouts  (Sea  Scouts  included) 
to  the  Police  Department,  and  they  were  accepted  gratefully  and 
relieved  a  lot  of  troublesome  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  Police  Department. 

Another  subcommittee  of  the  Historical  Committee  was  charged 
with  getting  out  two  books:  one,  a  small  historical  guide  to 
Quincy;  the  other,  a  larger  book,  which  was  to  contain  the 
history  of  Quincy  and  the  history  of  the  celebration  as  it  was 
begun,  as  it  progressed,  and  as  it  came  to  a  final  conclusion.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Goodspeed  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  on  it 
were  placed  Mrs.  E.  H.  Alden,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Charles 
H.  Johnson,  Miss  Georgiana  C.  Lane,  Wilson  Marsh,  Harry  L. 
Rice,  Henry  Beston  Sheahan,  Truman  R.  Temple,  and  Reverend 
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D.  M.  Wilson,  who  was  chosen  to  write  the  history  of  Quincy. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  Francis  Shea  and  Timothy  J.  Collins 
were  added  to  this  subcommittee,  the  latter  having  been  chosen  to 
write  the  history  of  the  celebration. 

The  first  book  gotten  out  by  this  subcommittee  was  a  small 
volume  which  gave  a  brief  but  complete  description  of  the  various 
historical  places  in  Quincy.  The  book  was  profusely  illustrated 
with  beautiful  etchings,  which  alone  were  considered  worth  the 
price  at  25  cents  charged  for  the  book.  These  etchings  were  done 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Gregson,  and  were  supervised  by  Miss  Georgiana 
C.  Lane  of  the  subcommittee.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any 
drawings  had  been  made  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and  the  little 
book  proved  a  gem  of  art  and  historical  data. 

This  book  proved  easily  one  of  the  most  appreciated  features  of 
Celebration  Week.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Temple,  a  selling 
corps  was  organized  from  among  the  school  children,  a  reliable 
boy  being  chosen  from  each  school  as  follows:  Adams  School, 
Francis  Frantiello;  Atherton  Hough  School,  Woodward  Benn; 
Coddington  School,  Joseph  Grossman,  Roland  Cooper,  Robert 
Wenners;  Cranch  School,  Richard  Johnson;  Daniel  Webster 
School,  Harold  Slate;  Francis  Parker  School,  Donald  Bell;  Gov¬ 
ernment  School,  Thomas  Barker;  Gridley  Bryant  School,  John 
Cushman;  John  Hancock  School,  Bernard  Watts;  Lincoln  School, 
Joseph  Cedroni;  Massachusetts  Fields  School,  Robey  Cook; 
Montclair  School,  Winthrop  Roukes;  Quincy  School,  Harry 
Chase;  Squantum  School,  Teddy  Olsen;  Washington  School, 
Edward  Ovhenesian;  Willard  School,  Alphonse  Beaudry;  Wol¬ 
laston  School,  Donald  Howes. 

John  H.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Committee, 
reported,  that  the  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  would  co-operate,  and 
there  was  ample  evidence  of  this  during  Celebration  Week.  The 
bulk  of  work  that  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  this  committee  was  in 
getting  the  great  mass  of  people  who  were  at  the  Pageant  night 
after  night,  without  automobile  transportation,  to  their  homes. 
Adequate  street  car  service  was  maintained,  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Health 
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and  Sanitation,  was  also  the  city’s  Health  Commissioner.  He  made 
a  report  that  indicated  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  during 
Celebration  Week  was  to  be  a  paramount  feature.  The  American 
Red  Cross  Society,  as  is  always  the  case  when  real  service  is  needed, 
volunteered  their  help,  which  was  heartily  accepted.  Dr.  Bartlett 
arranged  for  a  Red  Cross  station  at  the  Pageant  grounds  and  four 
stations  along  the  line  of  parade.  Each  one  was  equipped  with 
cots,  emergency  supplies,  registered  nurses  and  stretchers.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  was  very  little  use  for  any  of  them.  At  the  park 
there  were  a  few  minor  accidents  treated,  but  they  were  less  than 
half  a  dozen.  On  the  day  of  the  parade  a  man  suffering  from 
apoplexy  was  cared  for  in  one  station  until  he  was  removed  to  the 
hospital.  But  the  service  was  ready. 

Herbert  J.  Gurney,  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  repre¬ 
sented  a  committee  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  into  action; 
one  whose  services  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  Pageant 
and  the  parade  as  ^vell ;  and  one  that  did  itself  proud  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ideals  of  Mr.  Gurney.  He  has  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  music  life  of  the  city  for  many  years,  having  been 
prominent  in  the  Wollaston  Glee  Club.  The  response  to  his  call 
for  singers  and  musical  accompanists  was  wonderful.  All  the 
church  choirs  of  the  city  volunteered  their  services,  as  did  the 
Women’s  clubs,  the  Men’s  clubs,  glee  clubs,  groups  from  the 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Italian  and  Hebrew- Americans,  the  Wollaston 
Orchestral  Club,  and  the  organists  of  the  various  churches  and 
players  of  musical  instruments  not  connected  with  organizations. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  city  had  a  most  wonderful  musical  organ¬ 
ization.  Those  who  heard  the  chorus  work  at  the  Pageant  will 
remember  with  what  a  finished  emphasis  the  play  was  given  by 
this  superb  chorus  of  men  and  women.  The  same  chorus,  or  part 
of  it,  appeared  in  the  parade  and  sang  over  the  line  of  march.  At 
the  close  of  Tercentenary  Week  the  wish  was  universally  expressed 
throughout  the  city  that  the  splendid  chorus  might  be  kept  intact 
for  further  musical  entertainments.  The  work  of  this  committee 
was  efficiently  carried  out  by  five  subcommittees  headed  as  follows : 
John  D.  Buckingham,  chairman  of  the  church  choir  group;  Miss 
Maude  M.  Howes,  teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  chairman 
of  the  school  group;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Seavey,  chairman  of  the 
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women’s  clubs  group;  Albert  L.  Hayden,  chairman  of  the  men’s 
clubs  and  other  societies;  and  Herbert  J.  Gurney,  chairman  of 
the  Pageant  and  parade  music. 

William  H.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Photograph  Committee, 
made  a  report  which  outlined  the  work  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  his  committee.  Mr.  Rice  had  charge  of  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  the  events  of  interest,  and  the  many  fine  views  that 
the  Boston  papers  published  in  advance  of  the  Pageant  were  the 
work  of  Mr.  Rice’s  committee,  as  were  most  of  the  pictures  that 
were  used  by  the  Publicity  Committee.  A  sealed  collection  of 
these  photographs  was  placed  in  the  Public  Library  by  Mr.  Rice. 

Another  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  High  School  hall  on 
April  23,  to  which  the  public  was  invited  to  hear  all  the  plans  made 
by  the  various  committees.  This  open  work  appealed  to  many 
citizens  who  had  enlisted  the  whole-hearted  support  of  hundreds 
who,  at  first,  seemed  lukewarm.  In  all  matters  of  public  interest, 
the  more  the  public  is  taken  into  confidence  the  less  there  is  to  fear 
from  subtle  propaganda  that  is  ready  to  assail  all  forms  of  public 
enterprises.  The  Executive  Committee  acted  wisely  in  this  respect, 
and  as  the  days  went  by  there  was  an  appreciably  increasing  spirit 
of  interest  in  the  coming  celebration.  About  this  time  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  headquarters,  where  the  public 
could  come  and  consult  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  different 
committees.  The  unoccupied  building,  once  used  by  the  Quincy 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  on  Coddington  Street,  near  the 
Court  House,  was  secured.  Telephones  were  installed,  as  well  as 
a  battery  of  typewriters  and  a  score  of  sewing  machines  for  the 
costume  makers.  This  headquarters  building  was  used  till  the 
celebration  was  over,  and  it  was  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  the 
entire  city  for  several  weeks  previous  to  and  including  Celebration 
Week. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patch  reported  for  a  committee  that  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  very  busiest  of  all  committees  for  weeks 
previous  to  the  celebration,  during  Tercentenary  Week,  and  for 
months  afterwards  in  the  sweltering  nights  of  the  summer.  Hers 
was  the  Secretarial  Committee,  and  in  the  chairman  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  a  young  woman  whose  efficiency  was  remark¬ 
able,  and  who  by  her  tireless  efforts  through  long  months  of  work, 
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in  the  hot  nights  of  summer,  when  everybody  who  could  was 
enjoying  a  respite  from  the  heat,  inspired  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  worked  with  her. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Grossman,  for  the  Fire  Works  Committee,  and 
Colonel  Henry  L.  Kincaide,  for  the  Parade  Committee,  both  made 
progressive  reports,  and  both  said  the  public  would  have  a  chance 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  whether  or  not  the  work  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  was  worth  while.  Both  chairmen  proved  a  few  weeks 
later  that  their  efforts  had  been  productive  of  signal  success,  as 
both  the  fireworks  display  and  the  parade,  reviewed  at  more  length 
later  on,  were  the  best  of  their  kind  ever  seen  in  Quincy  up  to  that 
time.  At  one  time,  after  Colonel  Kincaide  had  announced  the 
route  of  the  parade,  citizens  of  South  Quincy  tried  to  have  the 
line  of  march  changed  to  go  by  the  birthplaces  of  Presidents  John 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.  Colonel  Kincaide,  who  had  planned  the 
line  with  a  view  to  all  possible  contingencies  that  could  suggest 
themselves  to  a  man  of  trained  military  mind,  declined  to  change 
the  route  as  he  had  at  first  laid  it  out.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  were  about  the  line  of  parade,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  doubt  that  on  the  day  of  the  parade  itself  Colonel  Kincaide’s 
judgment  was  correct.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  many  thousands  of 
marching  men  and  so  many  floats  as  took  part  in  the  parade  could 
have  been  disbanded  at  the  junction  of  streets  in  front  of  the  birth¬ 
places  of  the  Presidents.  Many  who  had  differed  with  Colonel 
Kincaide  up  to  the  point  where  they  saw  the  parade  in  motion 
were  frank  enough  to  say  that  his  was  the  better  judgment.  To 
have  disbanded  the  parade  at  South  Quincy  would  have  been  to 
overlap  the  line  of  march  into  the  neighboring  town  of  Braintree, 
because  the  nearness  of  the  railroad  tracks  at  Quincy  Adams 
would  have  precluded  any  of  the  marching  lines  from  going  beyond 
that  point  to  a  place  of  disbandment. 

As  Celebration  Week  drew  near  there  were  committee  meetings 
every  night  and  nightly  rehearsals  of  those  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  Pageant.  Up  to  June  1  the  different  scenes  of  the  Pageant 
had  been  worked  out  in  various  places,  but  a  week  before  the  first 
performance  Miss  Tanner  transferred  the  acting  units  to  the 
Pageant  field  at  Merry-Mount  Park.  There  were  nightly  rehearsals 
there,  and  then  for  the  first  time  it  dawned  on  those  who  had  not 
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kept  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  that  Quincy  was  in  for 
something  worth  having. 

The  work  of  the  Decorations  Committee,  under  Honorable  C.  I. 
Campbell,  soon  caused  the  streets  to  blossom  into  lanes  of  patri¬ 
otic  coloring.  Business  houses  and  private  residences  followed 
the  example,  so  that  when  the  first  day  of  Tercentenary  Week 
arrived  the  city  was  aglow  with  flags  and  bunting.  In  City  Square, 
amid  all  the  color-bedecked  buildings,  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
historic  First  Parish  Church  stood  unadorned  by  any  addition  of 
flag  or  bunting.  None  was  needed,  but  by  the  very  lack  of  these 
trappings  the  old  church  edifice  stood  out  in  visible  contrast  as 
the  gray  sentinel  who  had  watched  over  the  passing  years  of 
Quincy’s  history  through  sunshine  and  through  storm. 

The  Decorations  Committee  offered  silver  cups,  one  for  each  of 
the  six  wards,  for  the  best-decorated  house  in  that  ward,  and  the 
competition  was  keen.  The  following  judges  were  appointed  to 
make  the  awards:  Ward  1,  Honorable  Gustave  B.  Bates,  Hon¬ 
orable  Joseph  L.  Whiton,  Mrs.  Wilson  Marsh;  Ward  2,  G.  Horace 
Ellison,  Joseph  Wrightman,  Joseph  J.  Holland;  Ward  3,  John  R. 
Richards,  Robert  E.  Foy,  William  Marshall;  Ward  4,  James  E.  W. 
Geary,  Owen  O’Toole,  Joseph  L.  Lamb;  Ward  5,  Martin  Burns, 
George  H.  Bell,  Jr.,  William  K.  Embleton;  Ward  6,  John  Rams- 
dell,  Fred  Brooks,  Mrs.  Mary  Bassett.  For  some  reason  unex¬ 
plained,  the  Ward  1  committee  did  not  meet,  and  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  no  award  had  been  made  in  Ward  1.  Other 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Ward  2,  silver  cup,  Ray  T.  David, 
372  Washington  Street;  honorable  mention,  William  Gillies, 
2  Graham  Terrace;  Dr.  James  B.  Quinn,  380  Washington  Street; 
Patrick  J.  Reardon,  166  Washington  Street.  Ward  3,  silver  cup, 
Mercy  B.  Jones,  194  School  Street;  honorable  mention,  George 
W.  Brown,  56  Presidents  Avenue;  Mrs.  Matilda  Anderson,  85 
School  Street;  Lawrence  E.  Pratt,  62.  Independence  Avenue. 
Ward  4,  silver  cup,  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith,  65  West  Street;  honorable 
mention,  Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  96  West  Street;  Mrs.  Arthur  Rob¬ 
erts,  15  Crescent  Street;  Richard  A.  Hussey,  Furnace  Brook  Park¬ 
way.  Ward  5,  silver  cup,  Thomas  and  Joseph  Fenno,  530  Hancock 
Street;  honorable  mention,  Ernest  W.  Campbell,  304  Beale 
Street;  Mrs.  Josephine  Schools,  583  Hancock  Street;  Howard 
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Gannett,  6  Flagg  Street;  Richard  Baybutt,  10  Flagg  Street; 
Colonel  Warren  E.  Sweetser,  Elm  Avenue;  Eric  Peterson  of  Elm 
Avenue;  Honorable  Chester  I.  Campbell,  210  Norfolk  Street. 
Ward  6,  silver  cup,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Buckley,  93  Hancock  Street; 
honorable  mention,  Dr.  Michael  T.  Sweeney,  365  Hancock  Street; 
Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Nyhan,  329  Hancock  Street. 

The  Flag  Raising 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Tuesday,  the  Thomas  Crane 
Public  Library  was  presented  with  two  flags,  a  large  one  of  splen¬ 
did  texture,  and  the  other,  a  smaller,  or  storm  flag.  These  flags 
were  presented  on  the  lawn  of  the  Public  Library,  and  the  larger 
flag  was  raised  to  the  peak  by  the  members  of  Quincy  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  Captain  Frank  H.  Foy  commanding.  The 
flag  raising  took  part  on  the  corner  of  the  lawn  near  Washington 
and  Coddington  streets,  the  pole  having  been  erected  especially 
for  that  purpose. 

‘  The  flags  were  a  gift  to  the  Library  from  Reverend  James  H. 
Sankey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Library.  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Sankey  made  a  short  address  in  presenting  the  flags,  and 
Colonel  George  E.  Adams,  speaking  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Library, 
accepted  the  flags.  The  American  Legion  Post  members  raised 
the  flag  while  the  band  played  the  national  anthem  and  a  salute 
was  fired.  Every  night  during  the  week  the  colors  were  “trooped” 
by  the  American  Legion  Post. 

“From  Lasting  unto  Everlasting” 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  12,  there  was  presented  to  the 
city  of  Quincy,  as  a  birthday  present,  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
memorials  that  could  be  conceived.  A  solid  block  of  granite, 
hewn  from  the  granite  hills  of  the  city  and  turned  into  a  polished 
ball  of  beautiful  dark  blue  stone,  so  suggestive  of  the  majesty, 
the  beauty  and  the  sturdiness  of  Quincy  and  its  three  hundred 
years  of  history,  was  placed  in  position  on  the  lawn  to  the  westerly 
side  of  City  Hall.  The  location  for  the  placing  of  this  ball  was 
picked  and  asked  for  by  the  Quincy  Granite  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  granted  on  city  property  by  Mayor  Barbour. 
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The  granite  ball  was  a  gift  from  the  Granite  Manufacturers’ 
Association  to  the  city,  and  was  quarried  and  cut  in  the  hope  that 
its  presentation  would  be  part  of  the  Tercentenary  Week  celebra¬ 
tion.  By  hard  work  this  was  successfully  accomplished;  and  when 
the  day  of  the  formal  celebration  came,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
June  12,  there  was  a  large  crowd  in  City  Square  and  on  Depot 
Street  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The  ball  was  covered  over  by 
a  large  canvas,  which  was  released  by  the  pulling  of  some  tri-colored 
ribbons.  The  canvas  fell  away  when  the  ribbons  were  pulled  by 
Miss  Maxine  Louise  Swingle,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jona¬ 
than  S.  Swingle.  It  was  Mr.  Swingle  who  gave  from  one  of  his 
quarries  the  block  of  granite  from  which  the  ball  was  cut. 

As  the  block  was  lifted  from  its  bed  in  the  quarry,  high  above 
the  West  Quincy  railroad  station,  it  weighed,  approximately, 
twenty-five  tons.  As  it  stood  on  its  base  near  City  Hall  it  weighed 
almost  eleven  tons.  In  its  finished  state  the  ball  was  six  feet  in 
diameter.  It  rested  on  a  base  and  plinth  of  medium  Quincy 
granite,  and  shone  out  by  contrast  against  the  lighter  hued  stone. 

The  foundation  for  the  ball  and  its  base  were  built  of  concrete 
by  Alexander  Kenn.  The  block  of  granite  was  transported  from 
the  quarry  to  the  works  of  the  Quincy  Column  Turning  Company 
in  South  Quincy  by  the  Bowen  Transportation  Company  of 
Boston.  The  base  and  enclosure  was  cut  by  the  firm  of  Milne  & 
Hector,  and  the  ball  was  turned  and  polished  by  the  Quincy  Col¬ 
umn  Turning  Company.  The  plinth  was  also  turned  out  by  the 
same  turning  company.  The  granite  for  the  base  and  plinth  was 
given  by  Mr.  Swingle,  who  also  furnished  the  material  for  the  ball. 
After  a  very  careful  piece  of  transportation  the  ball  reached  its 
location  without  mishap  and  expert  workmen  were  at  once  ready 
to  place  it  in  its  position.  These  men  were  John  Capaccolio  and 
Walter  Imray.  When  set  up  the  ball  was  washed  down  and  then 
covered  up  for  the  dedication  day. 

As  the  canvas  fell  away  at  the  touch  of  Miss  Swingle,  its  beauty 
was  impressed  upon  the  crowds  of  people  who  had  gathered,  and 
its  loveliness  has  been  commented  upon  by  thousands  every  day 
since.  Mayor  Barbour  and  members  of  the  City  Government 
had  gathered  on  the  lawn  of  City  Hall  with  the  members  of  the 
Granite  Manufacturers’  Association  ranged  in  a  circle  around  the 
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ball.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  president  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  stepped  forward  and  said: 

Fellow-citizens  and  members  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers’  Association,  we 
meet  here  to  dedicate  this  our  gift  to  the  city  of  Quincy. 

It  is  our  intention  to  mark  the  Tercentenary  settlement  of  this  good  old  com¬ 
munity,  this  favored  acre,  a  place  made  famous  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  was 
here  that  American  Independence  began.  With  such  a  worthy  purpose  in  mind, 
where  could  we  look  for  material  more  enduring,  more  beautiful  than  to  the 
stone  in  Quincy’s  native  hills  —  “Quincy  Granite,  lasting  unto  everlasting.’’ 
This  wonderful  stone,  the  admiration  in  every  cemetery  of  note  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  the  sustenance  of  this  community  for  a  hundred  years.  It  has 
been  the  loaves  and  fishes  on  which  we  have  fed,  raised  our  families,  and  built 
ourselves  a  beautiful  city. 

Let  this  monument  represent  our  eternal  gratitude;  let  it  be  the  symbol  of 
our  loyalty  and  devotion;  let  it  bespeak  the  admiration  and  esteem  in  which 
we  ever  hold  the  memory  of  those  early  settlers,  those  heroes  who  bequeathed 
to  us  this  wonderful  heritage;  let  it  represent  the  progress  of  the  granite  industry 
of  today  and  the  glowing  hope  of  a  great  future.  The  chief  purpose  of  this 
memorial  is  to  keep  alive  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  forefathers,  and  to 
foster  at  all  times  a  high  regard  for  the  principles  of  liberty,  to  keep  open  at  all 
times  the  springs  of  the  mind  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  succeeding  generations. 

As  members  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers’  Association,  we  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  J.  S.  Swingle,  who  gave  the  granite  gratuitously  from  his  quarries  and  thus 
made  the  gift  possible;  for  the  artistic  design,  to  Mr.  Whitehouse  of  the  firm  of 
Kavanagh  Brothers;  for  the  excellent  workmanship  on  the  pedestal,  to  the  firm 
of  Milne  &  Hector;  and  for  the  splendid  high  luster  on  the  ball,  to  Peter  Cahill 
of  the  Quincy  Turning  Company. 

To  the  City  Government  of  Quincy,  Honorable  Perley  E.  Barbour,  Mayor, 
we,  the  Granite  Manufacturers  of  Quincy,  present  to  you  this  testimonial  of  our 
loyalty  and  civic  pride,  and  unconditionally  place  it  in  your  care  and  keeping 
for  all  time. 

Long  live  the  City  Government  of  Quincy  and  Honorable  Perley  E.  Barbour, 
Mayor! 

Responding  for  the  city,  Mayor  Barbour  said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  city  and  in  her  behalf, 
to  accept  this  splendid  memorial  from  the  Granite  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Certainly  the  city  needed  no  such  tribute  to  prove  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
Quincy,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  eloquent  reminder  of  your  affection  and  your 
sentiment.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  have  with  us  on  this  occasion  your  visiting 
brothers,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Quincy  I  welcome  them  to  our  city  in 
this  day  of  our  rejoicing.  It  is  interesting  for  us  all  to  contemplate  the  past  of 
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the  great  industry  which  has  carried  the  name  of  Quincy  throughout  the  world 
and  contributed  so  much  to  our  widespread  fame. 

When  I  look  on  this  gigantic  sphere  I  cannot  but  recall  that  early  day  when 
our  forefathers  in  this  field  feared  that  in  the  building  of  such  structures  as 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  King’s  Chapel  our  quarries  would  be  depleted. 
The  decades  have  passed  and  our  quarries  are  but  scratched,  though  memorials 
in  our  rugged  stone  are  found  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

Quincy  accepts  with  pleasure  this  polished  sphere.  May  that  shining  surface 
ever  reflect  the  faces  of  an  earnest,  sober,  industrious  and  God-fearing  people. 
It  tells  something  of  the  strong  character  of  our  people,  of  that  wholesome  rugged¬ 
ness  fashioned  and  finished  by  education  and  religion,  which  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Here,  by  our  City  Hall,  where  are  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  people,  it  has 
been  placed  on  firm  foundation,  and  here  it  will  stay  as  long  as  you  who  have 
so  generously  given  it  so  desire.  We  believe  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  our 
people,  and  in  their  name  and  for  them  I  accept  it. 

As  the  Mayor  concluded  his  address,  he  read  the  following  tele¬ 
gram,  which  had  been  sent  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Granite  Association: 

His  Excellency ,  the  Mayor  of  Quincy  and  the  Tercentenary  Committee ,  Quincy ,  Mass. 

The  American  Granite  Association  extends  greetings  to  the  city  of  Quincy 
today  on  its  three  hundredth  anniversary.  Quincy  has  given  to  America  some 
of  its  finest  men  and  greatest  leaders,  and  has  also  given  the  world  a  matchless 
product  known  as  Quincy  granite.  The  quality  of  both  its  men  and  its  granite 
has  been  something  for  just  pride.  On  behalf  of  the  granite  industry  of  the 
United  States,  this  Association  wishes  many  more  centuries  of  splendid  history. 

S.  Hollister  Jackson,  President , 
Lucian  O.  Holman,  Secretary , 

American  Granite  Association. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  this  celebration  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Mayor  Barbour  of  a  mammoth  city-birthday  cake,  which 
was  made  and  baked  by  Mrs.  Margaret  MacDonnell,  the  official 
cook  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company.  The  cake  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  made  in  Quincy,  and  accompanying  it  was 
the  following  note  from  Mrs.  MacDonnell: 

Imbued  with  the  Tercentenary  spirit,  I  have  made  this  cake  from  a  favorite 
recipe  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  taught  me  by  a  lineal  descendant  of  his, 
Miss  Lizzie  Adams.  It  should  now  be  plainly  evident  that  we  here,  at  Fore 
River,  can  build  bridges,  streets,  schoolhouses  and  ships,  as  well  as  make  cakes. 
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The  Fireworks  Display 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  June  12,  the  fireworks  display  was  set 
off  at  Merry-Mount  Park  on  the  Pageant  field.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  Quincy  had  such  a  crowd  been  gathered  together  in 
the  park.  Nor  was  the  crowd  confined  to  the  park  itself,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Boulevard  was  crowded  with  people,  and  thousands 
of  others  gathered  on  the  higher  land  back  towards  Quincy  almost 
as  far  as  Mount  Wollaston  Cemetery. 

The  show  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Quincy.  The 
display  opened  with  a  set  piece  portraying  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  welcome,  which  was  touched  off  by  Mayor  Barbour.  A 
cross  wind  blew  the  smoke  from  some  of  the  set  pieces  across  the 
Pageant  ground  so  that  all  of  their  beauty  was  not  seen  from  the 
seats,  but  the  aerial  display  of  rockets,  bombs  and  detonators 
was  among  the  most  vivid  ever  seen  in  these  parts.  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  crowd  of  people  and  the  thousands  of  automobiles, 
everybody  got  away  from  the  fireworks  display  without  an  acci¬ 
dent,  thanks  to  the  splendid  police  work  of  the  Quincy  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Park  forces.  A  band  concert  preceded  the  fireworks 
and  was  enjoyed  for  an  hour  by  the  immense  throng  of  people. 

Among  the  set  pieces  touched  off  was  one  bearing  the  word 
“Welcome,”  which  occupied  900  square  feet.  An  historical  piece 
was  the  welcome  of  Captain  Wollaston  by  the  Indian  guide, 
Squanto.  A  feature  was  a  figure  of  “Uncle  Sam”  walking  to  an 
American  flag  and  setting  it  off  in  colors,  and  another  was  that  of 
a  woman  on  horseback  carrying  an  American  flag.  There  were 
also  portraits  of  Presidents  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Calvin  Coolidge;  a  scene  showing  the  burning  of  a  block  house 
during  the  early  Indian  days,  and  a  large  illuminated  seal  of  Quincy. 
There  were  also  set  pieces  showing  the  racing  shells  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  with  the  appropriate  flags,  and  a  final  battle  of  the 
clouds  that  was  realistic  enough  to  make  one  think  a  real  battle 
was  being  fought. 

The  Parade 

The  great  parade  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  entire  week.  For  many  weeks 
Colonel  Henry  L.  Kincaide  and  his  committee  had  been  working 
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out  plans,  and  his  program  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  and  on 
the  dot  of  the  time  announced.  It  was  by  far  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  parade  held  in  Quincy  up  to  that  time,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  route  was  three  miles  long, 
beginning  at  Barry’s  Corner  in  the  Atlantic  section,  just  where 
Squantum  Street  crosses  Hancock  Street.  The  line  of  march  was 
over  Hancock  Street  to  the  junction  of  School  and  Elm  streets  and 
Quincy  Avenue.  The  weather  conditions  were  ideal  and  the  parade 
was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the  foreign 
governments  and  other  cities  and  towns  from  our  own  State.  These 
representatives  viewed  the  parade  from  a  grandstand  erected  in 
City  Square  along  the  entire  length  of  the  old  Hancock  Cemetery. 

It  was  estimated  that  140,000  people  saw  the  parade.  A  second 
grandstand  was  erected  opposite  the  Central  Junior  High  School 
on  Hancock  Street,  stretching  along  the  westerly  side  from  Alleyne 
Street  to  Bridge  Street.  A  third  stand  for  the  families  of  police 
officers  was  erected  by  Chief  Goodhue  in  Merry-Mount  Park. 
One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  afternoon  was  the  participation 
in  the  military  division  of  the  sailors  of  the  Argentine  battleships 
“Rivadavia”  and  “Moreno,”  which  were  at  the  Fore  River  ship¬ 
yards  for  repairs.  These  sailors  had  been  in  Quincy  for  many 
months,  and  they  mingled  with  our  people  in  a  very  friendly  sort 
of  way,  so  that  it  seemed  only  fair,  as  well  as  an  act  of  courtesy, 
to  ask  them  to  take  part  in  our  celebration.  The  officers  and  men 
were  very  much  pleased  with  the  invitation  and  they  made  a  very 
fine  showing.  During  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  Mayor 
Barbour  entertained  the  invited  guests  at  a  light  luncheon  in 
the  Council  Chamber  at  City  Hall.  In  this  gathering  were  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  Honorable  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  the 
mayors  and  selectmen  of  many  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  members  of  several  city  councils  and  boards  of  aldermen 
of  Massachusetts  cities,  as  well  as  representatives  of  many  foreign 
governments.  These  men  sat  later  on  the  reviewing  stand  near 
City  Hall.  The  complete  list  of  invited  guests  so  present  was  as 

follows : 


Governor  Alvan  T.  Fuller;  Congressman  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothingham;  Hon 
Harold  P.  Williams,  United  States  District  Attorney;  Hon.  Malcolm  E.  Nichols 
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Collector  of  Internal  Revenue;  Gen.  Andrew  W.  Brewster;  Col.  W.  C.  Jones, 
Army  Base;  Lieutenant-Governor  Frank  G.  Allen;  Executive  Council:  Hon. 
Elwin  T.  Wright,  Hon.  George  E.  Curran,  Hon.  Charles  L.  Burrill,  Hon.  Eugene 
B.  Fraser,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smith,  Hon.  Pehr  G.  Holmes,  Hon.  Washington  Cook; 
State  Legislative  Committee:  Hon.  Wellington  Wells,  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Senate,  Hon.  John  C.  Hull,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sen.  Walter  Shue- 
bruk,  Sen.  Samuel  W.  Wragg,  Rep.  Edward  J.  Sandberg,  Rep.  Everett  R. 
Prout,  Rep.  Alfred  N.  LaBrecque,  Rep.  Timothy  F.  Donovan,  Rep.  Herman 
Pehrsson,  Rep.  Newland  H.  Holmes,  Rep.  Bennett  V.  McLaughlin;  William 
L.  Reed,  Executive  Secretary;  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Cook,  Secretary  of  State; 
Hon.  Jay  R.  Benton,  Attorney-General;  Brig.-Gen.  Jesse  F.  Stevens,  Adjutant 
General;  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  F.  Foote,  Wollaston;  Capt.  H.  F.  Hartwell;  Capt. 
Walter  M.  Pratt;  Charles  A.  Holt,  Sergeant-at-Arms;  Foreign  Consuls  and 
Vice-Consuls  stationed  in  Boston:  Bolivia,  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Cushing;  Brazil, 
Hon.  Jayme  MacKay  D’Almeida;  Chile,  Hon.  Philip  Diaz  Ossa;  Colombia, 
Hon.  Enrique  Naranjo;  Dominican  Republic,  Hon.  Arthur  C.  Granville;  Ger¬ 
many,  Hon.  B.  F.  V.  Scholley;  Great  Britain,  Hon.  James  A.  Brannen  and 
Hon.  Cecil  Charles  Lee;  Greece,  Hon.  George  Dracopoulos;  Honduras,  Hon. 
Albert  E.  Propper;  Sweden  and  Hungary,  Hon.  Carl  W.  Johansson;  Panama, 
Hon.  Aristides  A.  Linares  and  Hon.  A.  R.  Shrigley;  Paraguay,  Hon.  Jerome  A. 
Pettiti;  Spain,  Hon.  Pedro  MacKay  D’Almeida;  Ex-Mayors  of  Quincy:  Hon. 
Henry  O.  Fairbanks,  Hon.  Russell  A.  Sears,  Hon.  Chester  I.  Campbell,  Hon. 
William  A.  Bradford,  Hon.  Gustave  B.  Bates,  Hon.  Eugene  R.  Stone,  Hon.  John 
O.  Hall,  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Whiton;  Mayors  of  cities  of  Massachusetts:  Hon. 
William  Bullivant  of  Brockton,  Hon.  Edward  W.  Quinn  of  Cambridge,  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Delaney  of  Fitchburg,  Hon.  John  D.  Devir  of  Malden,  Hon.  Edwin 
O.  Childs  of  Newton,  Hon.  John  E.  Walsh  of  Revere,  Hon.  George  E.  Bates  of 
Salem,  Hon.  Fordis  C.  Parker  of  Springfield,  Hon.  Henry  F.  Beal  of  Waltham, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Duffy  of  Woburn;  Hon.  Henry  K.  Braley,  Supreme  Judicial 
Court;  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards  of  Westwood;  Col.  Walter  Scott,  New  York; 
Rev.  Daniel  Munro  Wilson  of  Dover,  Mass.;  Judge  Albert  E.  Avery  of  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass.;  Captain  Arnaut  of  the  A.  R.  A.  “Moreno;”  Capt.  Felipe  Fliess  of 
the  “Rivadavia;”  Commander  Meira  of  the  “Moreno;”  Theodore  N.  Waddell, 
State  Director  of  Accounts;  Samuel  H.  Capen,  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  County;  Hon. 
Winton  Wilbur,  District  Attorney,  Norfolk-Plymouth;  Granville  H.  Norcross, 
President,  Bostonian  Society;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hunt  of  Weymouth,  County 
Commissioner;  Miss  Miriam  Ross,  Boston;  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Herlihy  of 
Boston;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Leavitt  of  Brookline;  Rev.  Adelbert  L.  Hudson; 
Hon.  George  M.  Webber  of  Bridgewater;  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan  of  Boston; 
Capt.  Y.  S.  Williams,  Navy  Yard,  Boston;  Mr.  Courtenay  Guild  of  Boston;  Mr. 
Thomas  V.  Nash  of  Weymouth;  Mr.  James  B.  Connolly  of  Dorchester;  Select¬ 
men  of  Braintree:  Shelley  A.  Neal,  Edward  A.  Avery,  Jonathan  W.  French; 
Selectmen  of  Randolph:  Richard  P.  Forrest,  James  H.  Hurley,  Erskine  S.  Cox; 
Selectmen  of  Holbrook:  Fred  Lutz,  John  King,  Roy  Smith;  Selectmen  of  Wey¬ 
mouth:  Fred  E.  Waite,  H.  Franklin  Terry,  Theron  L.  Tirrell,  Winslow  M.  Tir- 
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rell,  William  B.  Dasha;  Selectmen  of  Milton:  Josiah  Babcock,  Kenneth  D. 
Johnson;  Selectmen  of  Hingham:  William  L.  Foster,  George  S.  Marsh. 

The  parade  was  in  five  divisions,  and  it  was  estimated  that  over 
10,000  people  marched,  while  182  floats  were  in  line.  Despite  the 
gigantic  scale  on  which  the  parade  was  planned,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hitch  nor  loss  of  time.  Colonel  Henry  L.  Kincaide  was 
the  chief  marshal,  and  it  was  he  who  planned  the  details  of  the 
parade  and  was  responsible  for  their  execution.  Several  days 
before  the  parade  was  held,  Colonel  Kincaide  had  a  map  made  of 
the  city  showing  the  line  of  march  and  the  parking  places  for  the 
various  military  units.  Copies  of  these  maps  were  sent  to  all  the 
out-of-town  commands,  and  every  unit  coming  into  the  city  knew 
at  once  where  it  was  expected  to  go.  That  spirit  of  efficiency  and 
preparedness  was  apparent  through  the  entire  parade,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  great  success  that  marked  the  event. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  E.  Adams  was  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
adjutant  was  First  Lieutenant  Alexander  A.  Robertson.  Colonel 
Kincaide’s  staff  was  made  up  of  the  veterans  of  Paul  J.  Revere 
Post  88,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Major  Daniel  B.  Reardon, 
the  chief  surgeon;  Captain  Edward  R.  Hall,  the  chief  commissary 
officer;  Captain  Walter  E.  Simmons,  Jr.,  the  chief  quartermaster; 
Sergeant  Joshua  Jones,  chief  bugler;  Lieutenant  Commander 
Richard  Rowles,  Major  Samuel  F.  Hawkins,  Captain  Michael  T. 
Sweeney,  Major  Charles  L.  Pratt,  the  latter  representing  John  A. 
Boyd  Camp,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  Sergeant  N.  Stanley 
Ross,  representing  Quincy  Post  of  the  American  Legion ;  Sergeant 
Fred  Caulfield,  representing  George  F.  Bryan  Post,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  Robert  S.  Summers,  representing  the  Quincy  Y.  D. 
Club;  and  Parker  Souther,  representing  Colonel  Abner  B.  Packard 
Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

The  Grand  Army  veterans  in  line  were  the  following  members 
of  Paul  J.  Revere  Post  88,  G.  A.  R.: 


Commander,  John  D.  Williams;  Adjutant,  James  H.  Webb;  Color  bearers, 
Stephen  Otis  and  Charles  A.  Brown;  Gershom  B.  Thomas,  Adolph  F.  Gustafson, 
Charles  P.  Costa,  Cushman  Baker,  Frederick  H.  Bishop,  George  Monk,  George 
Phillips,  Walter  E.  Simmons,  Elwood  M.  Litchfield.  Visiting  comrades  were; 
Charles  Berry,  Albert  Jones  and  James  Mitchell. 
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The  following  were  the  judges  of  the  parade: 

Division  I — Military.  —  Maj.-Gen.  Walter  E.  Lombard,  Arlington;  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fred  W.  Stopford,  Army  Base;  Lieut. -Col.  Alexander  Craig,  Jr.,  Army  Base. 

Division  II — Civic.  —  Col.  Frederic  G.  Bauer,  Weymouth;  Lieut.  Arthur 
E.  Lyng,  Winthrop;  Mrs.  John  Lowell,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Division  III  —  Schools.  —  Maj.  Walter  A.  Ladd,  Somerville;  Stacy  B.  South- 
worth,  Braintree;  Mrs.  Emily  F.  Hurd,  Milton. 

Division  IV  —  Floats  and  Decorated  Automobiles.  —  Capt.  Jonathan  W.  French, 
Braintree;  Mrs.  Theo  Ruggles  Kitson,  Sherborn;  Mrs.  Mary  Beal  Hutchings, 
Dedham. 

Division  V — Trades.  —  Col.  George  F.  Quinby,  Boston;  Capt.  Horace  B. 
Parker,  Boston;  Capt.  Roland  T.  Fenton,  Boston. 

There  were  five  divisions  in  the  parade:  First  Division,  the 
Military;  Second  Division,  Civic;  Third  Division,  Schools;  Fourth 
Division,  Floats  and  Decorated  Automobiles;  Fifth  Division, 
Trades.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  displays  in  each  division, 
and  a  committee  of  out-of-town  women  was  appointed  as  judges 
of  these  prizes.  The  Board  of  Judges  consisted  of  Mrs.  John 
Lowell  of  Chestnut  Hill,  President  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Stephen  Perkins  Hurd  of  Milton,  State 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Theo  Ruggles  Kitson  of  Sherborn,  a  former  resident  of 
Quincy,  and  an  artist  of  international  reputation,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Beal  Hutchings  of  Dedham,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Quincy  family 
—  that  of  Joseph  Swift  Hutchings. 

The  marshals  and  attendant  officers  of  the  various  divisions 
were  as  follows:  First,  Brigadier-General  Alfred  E.  Foote,  Marshal; 
Captain  Everett  R.  Prout,  Chief  of  Staff;  Major  Sydney  Cliffe, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Second  Division,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fred  E.  Jones,  Marshal;  Lieutenant  Leo  E.  Mullin,  Chief  of 
Staff ;  Sergeant  Kenneth  Edwards,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Third 
Division,  Major  Nathaniel  S.  Hunting,  Marshal;  Fred  H.  Nicker¬ 
son,  Chief  of  Staff.  Fourth  Division,  Joseph  W.  Powell,  Marshal; 
Captain  Prescott  Lovell,  Chief  of  Staff;  Lieutenant  William 
Chubbuck,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Fifth  Division,  Ensign  Carl 
R.  Sheppard,  Marshal;  Everett  Robie,  Chief  of  Staff;  Charles 
Thorner,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  parade  moved  on  the  second  that  Colonel  Kincaide  said  it 
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would,  and  it  passed  through  City  Square  exactly  on  the  advertised 
time.  Ahead  of  the  Chief  Marshal  rode  Chief  of  Police  Goodhue 
in  an  automobile,  and  behind  him  marched  a  squad  of  police,  all 
World  War  veterans.  Then  came  the  Chief  Marshal  and  his  hosts 
of  men  and  automobiles  and  floats,  a  line  that  took  nearly  three 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point. 

The  United  States  government  sent  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
Band,  a  battalion  of  Marines  and  Blue  Jackets,  and  the  241st 
Coast  Artillery  with  band;  the  State  of  Massachusetts  sent  the 
101st  Infantry,  the  101st  Field  Artillery,  the  110th  Cavalry,  the 
211th  Anti-Aircraft  Battalion  (formerly  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets), 
and  the  102d  Ambulance  Company. 

During  the  parade  the  city  was  encircled  by  airplanes  from  the 
Massachusetts  National  Guard,  26th  Division,  Air  Squadron. 
These  planes  were  commanded  by  several  Quincy  men.  The 
pilots  were  Captain  Clarence  E.  Hodge  of  Wollaston,  Lieutenant 
Julian  Dexter  and  Lieutenant  E.  Stanley  of  Boston,  and  accom¬ 
panying  them  were  V.  A.  Brown  and  Stuart  Rich  of  Wollaston 
and  Patrick  Crozier  of  Norfolk  Downs. 

Every  nationality  in  Quincy  was  represented  in  the  parade; 
every  society,  lodge,  social  organization  and  school  in  the  entire 
city.  It  was  the  finest  outpouring  of  people  of  all  classes,  creeds 
and  races,  joined  in  one  big  effort  to  do  honor  to  their  common 
city,  Quincy,  and  each  one  proud  of  the  privilege  to  so  honor. 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  common  pride  in  Quincy  citizenship 
brought  out  that  day  was  worth  all  the  cost  of  the  celebration  and 
all  the  effort  and  work  taken  to  bring  it  about.  May  the  influence 
of  the  lesson  taught  this  day  never  diminish. 

Of  the  181  floats  in  line,  every  one  was  a  work  of  art,  and  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  everybody  who  saw  the  parade  that  the 
floats  were  the  finest  ever  seen.  In  many  cases  it  took  weeks  of 
patient  endeavor  to  devise  the  artistic  scheme  and  carry  out  the 
details  to  perfection.  There  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the 
old-time  “  Horribles”  in  any  of  the  floats,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
each  one  was  an  artistic  creation  that  reflected  credit,  not  only  on 
the  masterly  genius  which  conceived  the  ideas  and  carried  them 
into  execution,  but  the  spirit  back  of  it  all  was  most  commendable. 
The  principal  idea  of  those  who  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  these 
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floats  was  that  nothing  should  be  in  line  that  could  in  any  way 
bring  ridicule  or  discredit  upon  the  fair  name  of  the  city  of  Quincy. 
That  was  the  predominating  idea  pervading  the  entire  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Week;  and  for  that  spirit  alone,  expressed  by  so  many 
thousands  of  its  citizens  of  all  races,  creeds  and  colors,  Quincy 
is  indeed  to  be  congratulated,  and  the  labor  and  expense  of  the 
entire  week  was  worth  the  bringing  out  of  this  splendid  spirit  so 
unanimously  expressed  by  every  organization  that  had  a  float  in 
the  line  of  march. 

The  prizes  awarded  the  various  divisions  were  as  follows: 

First  Division  (Military):  National  Guard  Troops:  1st  prize, 
211th  Coast  Artillery  (the  First  Corps  of  Cadets);  2d  prize,  241st 
Coast  Artillery;  3d  prize,  101st  Infantry;  special  prize,  110th 
Cavalry.  Veteran  organizations:  1st  prize,  John  A.  Boyd  Camp, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  2d  prize,  Quincy  Post  95,  American 
Legion;  3d  prize,  George  F.  Bryan  Post  613.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  special  prize,  Biritish  Naval  and  Military  Veterans’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Semi-military:  1st  prize,  Machine  Gun  Company  Vet¬ 
erans’  Association  of  Winthrop;  2d  prize,  Colonel  Abner  B. 
Packard  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans;  special  prizes,  United  States 
Navy,  the  Argentine  Navy. 

Second  Division  (Civic):  Best  appearance:  1st  prize,  United 
Commercial  Travelers’  Association  No.  594;  2d  prize,  Taleb 
Grotto;  3d  prize,  Hurja  A.  C.  Best  organization  with  float:  1st 
prize,  Foresters  of  America;  2d  prize,  Scandinavian  Sons  and 
Daughters;  3d  prize,  Clan  MacGregor,  Order  of  Scottish  Clans. 
Most  unique  features:  1st  prize,  Red  Men;  2d  prize,  Quincy 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  3d  prize,  Degree  of  Poca¬ 
hontas.  Special  prizes:  St.  Vincent  Cadets  of  South  Boston, 
Loggia  Roma,  Sons  of  Italy,  and  the  town  of  Braintree. 

Third  Division  (Schools):  1st  prizes,  John  Hancock  and  Wollas¬ 
ton  schools;  2d  prizes,  Adams  and  St.  John’s  Parochial  schools; 
3d  prizes,  Willard  and  Lincoln  schools.  Special  prizes:  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Bethany  Church  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  No.  11,  Girl  Scouts, 
Troop  8  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Fourth  Division  (Floats  and  Decorated  Automobiles) :  Best  his¬ 
torical  scenes:  1st  prize,  St.  Ann’s  Girls’  Club;  2d  prize,  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Dames;  3d  prize,  the  town  of  Randolph.  Most  representative 
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floats:  1st  prize,  Quincy  Women’s  Club;  2d  prize,  Quincy  Yacht 
Club;  3d  prize,  Chapter  156,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  Wollas¬ 
ton.  Best  decorated  automobiles:  1st  prize,  What-so-Ever  Circle 
of  the  King’s  Daughters;  2d  prize,  Unity  Circle  of  the  King’s 
Daughters;  3d  prize,  Dames  of  Malta.  Special  prizes:  Wollaston 
Mothers’  Club,  Pythian  Sisterhood,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
Auxiliary. 

Fifth  Division  (Trades):  Industrial:  1st  prize,  Bethlehem  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation;  2d  prize,  S.  H.  Couch  &  Co.;  3d  prize, 
South  Shore  Buick  Company.  Commercial:  1st  prize,  J.  F.  Shep¬ 
pard  &  Sons,  Inc.;  2d  prize,  A.  C.  Stevens;  3d  prize,  Guay’s  Sys¬ 
tem  Bakeries.  Special  prizes:  Norfolk  Varnish  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  Garage. 

Immediately  after  the  parade  the  Grand  Army  Post  members, 
the  members  of  Clan  MacGregor,  Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  and  the 
Italian  Societies  marched  from  the  end  of  the  parade  line  to  the 
birthplaces  of  John  and,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  held  brief  patri¬ 
otic  services  there.  It  was  very  impressive,  when  most  of  these 
men,  born  under  foreign  flags,  gave  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  American  flag  and  sang  one  verse  of  “America.” 

The  Final  Chapter 

Following  the  end  of  the  parade  Governor  Fuller  and  many  of 
the  invited  guests  were  driven  to  the  Dorothy  Quincy  house  and 
there  were  received  by  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  A 
tent  had  been  erected  on  the  lawn,  and  in  this  tent  a  luncheon  was 
served  to  the  invited  guests.  The  members  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
were  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  colonial  period,  and  the  old  house 
seemed  again  to  take  on  its  old-time  air  of  hospitality  for  which  it 
was  noted  in  the  historic  days  gone  by.  The  house  is  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  and  Mrs.  John 
Lowell,  the  President,  extended  the  greeting  to  Governor  Fuller 
and  the  other  distinguished  invited  guests.  Assisting  Mrs.  Lowell 
were  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  who  presided  at  the  little  tea  house  near 
the  Hancock  Street  front  of  the  grounds;  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hill  of 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell  and  Mrs.  I.  Tucker  Burr  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Juliette  Richardson,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Pierce,  Mrs. 
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John  R.  Whipple,  Miss  Gertrude  Whipple,  Mrs.  Richard  Wheat- 
land,  Mrs.  Emma  Moseley,  Mrs.  James  Hooper,  Mrs.  Charles 
Banner  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bowditch.  Inside  the  house  tea  was  served 
by  three  daughters  of  members  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  —  Miss 
Ethel  Grew,  Miss  Gertrude  Hooper  and  Miss  Adeline  Hooper. 

From  the  Quincy  mansion  the  guests  were  driven  to  the  Adams 
Academy  building  to  view  the  exhibit  of  the  historical  articles. 
They  were  received  by  City  Clerk  Emery  L.  Crane,  chairman  of 
the  Historical  Committee,  and  a  number  of  assistants,  all  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  colonial  costumes. 

The  final  scene  of  Tercentenary  Week  was  witnessed  at  the 
Pageant  field  in  Merry-Mount  Park  Saturday  night,  when  the  last 
performance  of  the  Pageant  was  given  in  its  usual  splendid  style. 
Then,  at  the  end,  instead  of  all  the  participants  leaving  the  field, 
they  all  got  together  in  the  center  and  asked  for  Miss  Tanner,  the 
Master  of  the  Pageant.  Mayor  Barbour  led  her  on  to  the  field 
from  her  observation  post,  where  she  had  been  stationed  most 
patiently  during  every  performance.  As  she  appeared  on  the  field 
in  company  with  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  city,  the  batteries  of 
flood  lights  were  turned  on  her  and  she  was  given  three  hearty 
cheers.  Miss  Tanner  smilingly  acknowledged  the  honor  with  a 
deep  bow,  and  then  the  big  crowd,  actors  and  spectators  alike,  gave 
three  cheers  for  Mayor  Barbour.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  and 
fitting  finish  to  a  week  of  great  success,  —  a  week  in  which  all  the 
citizens  of  the  municipality  had  gathered  together  as  Americans, 
proud  of  their  city  and  jealous  of  its  historic  traditions  and  its 
great  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
the  Massachusetts  colony.  As  members  of  the  various  committees 
viewed  that  great  scene  in  the  park  under  the  glare  of  artificial 
lights  and  the  gleam  of  God’s  stars  overhead,  they  felt  that 
all  the  work,  all  the  effort,  all  the  time  and  all  the  honesty  of 
purpose  put  into  the  preparation  for  the  celebration  had  not  been 
in  vain. 

They  felt  that  a  better  Quincy  would  rise  out  of  the  celebration, 
—  a  Quincy  in  which  each  man  and  woman  would  better  under¬ 
stand  the  other,  and  that  all  would  unite  in  a  common  effort  to 
make  the  present  Quincy  worthy  of  the  glorious  heritage  of  the 
past. 
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The  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  throughout  the  entire  week  was  of 
the  highest  order  as  guides,  aides  and  general  helpers.  The  organ¬ 
ization  was  represented  by  the  following: 

Scout  Executive:  Kenneth  B.  Canfield;  Scout  Commissioner:  Charles  L. 
Homer;  Deputy  Scout  Commissioners:  Gordon  F.  Healey,  Chester  F.  Melendy, 
Walter  A.  Read,  Malcolm  C.  Sargent;  Scoutmasters:  Archibald  H.  Briggs, 
E.  Carlton  Brown,  A.  Gordon  Cherry,  William  C.  Harding,  Louis  F.  Jones, 
Matthew  J.  Kane,  Leon  W.  Morrow,  Edward  Nelson,  Lloyd  M.  Nelson,  Elmer 
Norling,  Dr.  Ralph  R.  Stoddard,  Frank  H.  Walsh,  Howard  L.  Whitcomb; 
Assistant  Scoutmasters:  James  J.  Boudreau,  Samuel  T.  Drew,  John  F.  Fair¬ 
banks,  Gilbert  H.  Greenlaw,  George  H.  Holden,  Theodore  Johnson,  Clifford 
Norling,  Erie  Pearson,  Leon  B.  Prior;  Scouts,  with  troop  number:  Arthur 
Abbott,  8;  Carlisle  Abell,  11;  Howard  Ainsworth,  14;  Stanley  Alger,  8;  Law¬ 
rence  Arsenault,  16;  John  Ayer,  7;  Erie  Ayres,  8;  Kenneth  N.  Ayres,  8;  Rollin 
Bailey,  14;  Willard  B.  Bailey,  14;  Gordon  Baird,  14;  Carl  Baker,  30;  Gordon 
Baker,  30;  Paul  Baker,  30;  Roger  Baker,  14;  John  Barbour,  5;  Elwyn  O. 
Barker,  8;  H.  Edward  Bascom,  Jr.,  13;  Walter  G.  Bassett,  11;  Harold  Baynes, 
16;  John  Beekman,  27;  Vernon  G.  Bell,  7;  George  Bell,  30;  Carlo  Bersani,  15; 
Alphonso  Blanco,  27;  Thomas  C.  Blake,  Jr.,  12;  Fred  Bonner,  4;  Francis 
Borrelli,  10;  Omar  Bowley,  16;  Harold  Boyd,  5;  Charles  J.  Brady,  Jr.,  27; 
Robert  Brady,  27;  Weldon  Brenton,  4;  Charles  H.  Brooks,  30;  Arthur  Broun- 
strom,  25;  Lawrence  Brown,  19;  Frederick  Buck,  5;  Stuart  Buck,  5;  James 
Buckley,  6;  George  Burke,  11;  John  Burroughs,  Jr.,  12;  Caroll  Butler,  27; 
Clifford  Butler,  27;  Charles  F.  Canavan,  5;  Thomas  J.  Carey,  27;  Clarence 
Carter,  25;  George  Cedarstrom,  25;  Paul  Chandler,  19;  Arthur  Chapman,  19; 
Carroll  Chase,  13;  W.  David  Chase,  19;  Harry  Chase,  13;  Hobart  Chase,  13; 
Lucien  Chase,  13;  Lawrence  Christensen,  13;  David  Chute,  11;  Louis  Cirillo, 
15;  George  W.  Clark,  26;  Herbert  M.  Cleaves,  19;  George  Clisham,  8;  Richard 
Coffin,  14;  George  D.  Colburn,  5;  George  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  14;  Loren  E. 
Conkling,  8;  Raymond  Conneen,  16;  Robert  Cook,  7;  John  Cormier,  16; 
Arthur  Cossaboom,  4;  C.  Ashton  Cox,  14;  Charles  W.  Coy,  Jr.,  25;  George 
Crimmins,  27;  Elmer  Critchley,  19;  Lloyd  Crozier,  5;  John  F.  Cumming, 
19;  Clifton  Curtis,  30;  A.  Grant  Cusumano,  7;  David  Cutler,  14;  Wm. 
Burton  Daley,  8;  John  D'Amico,  15;  Robert  Daugherty,  14;  Harold  Davis, 
12;  Charles  Deans,  13;  Lawrence  DeCoste,  4;  John  Denneen,  15;  Louis 
DeYoung,  27;  Gordon  S.  Donnan,  14;  Joseph  A.  Dorley,  5;  Lewis  Doten, 
19;  Lloyd  Douglass,  3;  Herbert  Drake,  4;  Erie  Drew,  14;  Joseph  Duffey, 
16;  John  Dunning,  4;  John  Dwyer,  27;  George  J.  Eddy,  27;  William  B. 
Edwards,  13;  Lewis  L.  Ela,  14;  Herbert  M.  Elliott,  14;  William  Elrick, 
25;  Gunner  Ericson,  1;  E.  Wilbur  Estey,  14;  John  F.  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  4; 
Donald  Fairfield,  11;  Wallace  Fairfield,  11;  John  Fallon,  12;  Gordon  Faux,  11; 
Dexter  Ferguson,  4;  George  Ferris,  8;  Harrison  Fiske,  4;  Stephen  Follett,  5; 
James  Ford,  5;  John  Forrest,  Jr.,  1;  Donald  Foss,  8;  Franklin  D.  Foster,  13; 
Arthur  Fowler,  4;  John  Franklin,  25;  Paul  Free,  27;  Buell  Fuller,  4;  John 
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Fuller,  4;  Sydney  Gardiner,  13;  Robert  Gauld,  26;  John  F.  Giblin,  27;  Donald 
B.  Gilman,  8;  Gordon  Godfrey,  14;  Stan  wood  Gomez,  5;  Irving  Grant,  10; 
Charles  F.  Griffin,  27;  Wait  R.  Griswold,  12;  Herbert  Grundman,  8;  George 
Haddad,  1;  Fred  G.  Haffner,  11;  Charles  Hall,  11;  Manuel  Halter,  4;  Richard 
Hammond,  5;  George  Hanlon,  26;  William  P.  Hanna,  14;  John  Hannon,  25; 
Robert  Harcourt,  14;  Alex  Harding,  14;  Joseph  L.  Hart,  5;  Fred  Harvey,  5; 
Andrew  Harvey,  11;  George  Haslett,  25;  Bertrand  Hayes,  11;  Frank  Haywood, 
16;  W.  Giles  Hazard,  30;  Bernard  Healey,  8;  Fisher  Henson,  8;  Theodore 
Hermanson,  15;  Ralph  Hibbard,  11;  Jack  Hipson,  19;  Lester  Hodgdon,  30; 
Wilbur  Hodgdon,  8;  Fred  Holbrook,  Jr.,  4;  William  E.  Holden,  5;  Robert 
Holden,  19;  George  Hollinshead,  Jr.,  26;  H.  Holton  Holmes,  5;  Thomas  Hooley, 
11;  Richard  R.  Howard,  11;  Walter  E.  Howard,  12;  Waldo  A.  Howe,  7;  Don¬ 
ald  B.  Howes,  14;  George  P.  Howes,  14;  John  Howland,  5;  Clarence  Hurst,  8; 
George  Hussey,  11;  George  B.  Hutchison,  26;  Louis  Hutt,  27;  Fred  Ingraham, 
30;  John  Jacobs,  4;  Winfield  Jacobs,  4;  Arnold  H.  Jenks,  14;  Carlton  Jensen, 
3;  Louis  J.  Jobin,  Jr.,  30;  Stanley  Johnson,  12;  Henry  Johnson,  15;  Edgar  L. 
Jordan,  6;  Arvi  Jylkka,  15;  William  Keeler,  4;  Edward  Kenney,  27;  Kermit 
Kimball,  5;  Edward  Kirkland,  19;  Peter  Knowles,  1;  Allan  Knowles,  4;  Na¬ 
than  Kuperman,  5;  Esko  Kyoperi,  15;  Arthur  LaBrecque,  4;  Leonard  Lacks, 
11;  William  Lahey,  16;  Arthur  Larsen,  1;  Gustaf  Larsson,  11;  George  Lawlor, 
4;  John  Lawton,  Jr.,  27;  Burton  Lightbody,  7;  Gustaf  Liljegren,  4;  Russell 
Lints,  4;  Albert  Lints,  12;  Wilfred  Loff,  25;  Andrew  J.  Lund,  4;  Carl  Lund- 
gren,  25;  Norman  McAdam,  19;  Allison  Macdonald,  7;  Ernest  Macdonald,  10; 
John  McGiveny,  6;  Robert  Macgregor,  1;  John  McKay,  14;  Gordon  McKenna, 
11;  Donald  H.  McKenzie,  26;  Kenneth  McKenzie,  26;  James  McMillan,  7; 
George  McNeill,  4;  Alex  Macteer,  4;  Donald  G.  Mahon,  6;  Walter  J.  Maibach, 
27;  Irving  Marz,  3;  Kenneth  Mason,  19;  Gordon  H.  Massey,  8;  Gordon 
Matheson,  26;  Clarence  Mattson,  25;  L.  Grant  Meacham,  6;  David  L. 
Meaney,  5;  Richard  Mellish,  3;  Kenneth  Melville,  4;  Howard  Merrill,  11; 
Eugene  Merrill,  19;  Lester  Merritt,  13;  Lloyd  Messenger,  14;  Robert  E.  Miller, 
5;  Joseph  Minigan,  14;  Robert  Mitchell,  19;  Alfred  Monroe,  4;  Vincent 
Morgan,  14;  Ralph  Morrison,  25;  Reginald  Morrison,  25;  John  Morrissey,  5; 
Frank  Morse,  5;  Edward  Morse,  14;  George  Mullin,  11;  John  Mullin,  11; 
John  Mullen,  15;  Joseph  Mullen,  15;  Jack  Murray,  11;  Charles  Myers,  16; 
Romeo  Natoli,  8;  Eugene  Nattie,  15;  Forrest  I.  Neal,  Jr.,  5;  Willis  A.  Neal,  5; 
Paul  Newell,  8;  Alvin  Nix,  25;  Edward  H.  Nowell,  11;  Arthur  H.  E.  Olson,  26; 
Alfred  Ormon,  12;  Ralph  Ormon,  12;  Ellsworth  Paine,  4;  Louis  Paragallo,  8; 
Russell  Parker,  3;  Donald  Parmenter,  10;  Charles  Patten,  6;  Charles  Peter¬ 
son,  5;  Carl  B.  Peterson,  6;  Wilfred  Peterson,  8;  Alph  Peterson,  25;  Robert 
Phillips,  25;  Thomas  Pine,  Jr.,  8;  John  G.  Pinkham,  4;  Theodore  Poutree,  Jr., 
27;  James  Powers,  4;  William  R.  Prange,  5;  Philip  F.  Prince,  4;  Alex  Purdon, 
5;  Russell  Rayner,  11;  William  Reardon,  16;  John  Regan,  27;  Richard  E. 
Rice,  19;  Samuel  Richards,  15;  Merlyn  Richardson,  19;  Curtis  Ricker,  8; 
George  Ridder,  8;  Walter  A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  8;  Leighton  Rogers,  5;  Thomas 
Ross,  5;  John  Ruggles,  Jr.,  4;  John  D.  Russell,  10;  Charles  A.  Ryan,  6;  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Ryder,  14;  William  Santee,  19;  Eliot  Sargent,  5;  Morgan  Sargent,  5; 
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Herbert  Sawyer,  19;  Allan  D.  Scheffler,  11;  Raymond  Schofield,  1;  John 
Schultz,  Jr.,  19;  Richard  Scott,  8;  Edward  W.  Shaw,  Jr.,  6;  James  R.  Sica- 
foose,  11;  Walter  Sillen,  4;  Warren  Sillen,  4;  Everett  Simpson,  19;  James 
Sinclair,  4;  Thomas  Slavin,  25;  Douglas  Smeaton,  5;  Ellsworth  N.  Smith,  3; 
F.  Ogden  Smith,  8;  Carlton  Spear,  10;  Arthur  Sprague,  14;  Harold  Sprague,  14; 
Howard  Stanley,  12;  Charles  Stanton,  Jr.,  30;  William  Stevenson,  11;  Philip 
Stoner,  11;  William  Storrs,  14;  James  Stunkel,  16;  Russell  Sullivan,  4;  Timo¬ 
thy  Sullivan,  27;  Windsor  Taliaferro,  11;  Lawrence  Taylor,  6;  Albert  Taylor, 
26;  Everett  Thibodeau,  16;  Esmond  Thomson,  30;  Frank  Thunberg,  14;  Virge 
E.  Thurber,  1;  Edward  L.  Tilden,  IT,  Robert  Tisdale,  16;  E.  Loring  Towne,  30; 
Raymond  Trop,  7;  Arthur  Tucker,  19;  Richard  D.  Turner,  14;  Erie  Van 
Buskirk,  14;  Walter  Vaughan,  6;  James  Walsh,  11;  Richard  Walsh,  12;  Roy 
Weeden,  4;  Robert  W.  Wenners,  12;  Donald  West,  30;  Hartwell  White,  11; 
Victor  Whitehouse,  14;  R.  Berkeley  Whitman,  8;  Melville  Whitten,  11;  Austin 
Wickwire,  14;  Robert  Widdop,  8;  Edwin  T.  Williams,  7;  Robert  Winer,  5; 
John  Wyllie,  26;  Arshag  Yacobian,  8;  Gregory  Yacobian,  8;  Robert  B.  Young, 
7;  Richard  C.  Young,  14;  Marshall  Zoehler,  19. 
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